





THE EDICT OF WILLIAM THE TESTY 



WSLain the Testy, second governor of New Amsterdam, issued an edict prohibiting smoking, which provoked warm indignation, and an army of insurgents, well 
supplied with pipes, tobacco and determination, seated themselves before the governor’s house and began to smoke. Governor Kieft came forth in a fury and asked 
what they meant by this “outrageous fumigation.” They did not reply, but puffed and puffed in stolid silence. It is related that the governor came to terms. 
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A STORY OF EGYPT AND PERSIA 

THIS story of Egypt when its power was declining, was written by Georg 
** Ebers, a German professor of Egyptology. He made several expeditions 
to Egypt to study the remains of the past civilisation, and made some impor- 
tant discoveries. One of them was the book which* tells us most that we know 
about the medical knowledge of the Egyptians. Though he wrote several 
learned books, he took more pleasure in his stories. This is his first and most 
popular, but he wrote a half dozen others, describing Egyptian life in the long 
ago. This book was published in 1864, end was soon translated into several 
languages, and has been read in many lands. It is still popular. 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS 


A BOUT six 
A dred years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, 
the Greeks at last gained a P° rtN VOj 
at the mouth of the Nile. The 
Egyptians hated strangers, and 
clung to the ways and religion of 
their forefathers; and they feared ' 
lest the coming of foreign nations 
among them should cause great 
changes in their customs. Neverthe- 
less, the Greeks by their hardiness and 
clever trading succeeded in pushing 
their way even into this closed land, 
and were given the town of Naukratis 
by King Amasis, where they might live 
and trade and build temples to their 
gods. 

King Amasis felt the attraction of 
this wonderful people. His wife, 
Lad ice, was a Greek, and the captain 
of his mercenaries, Phanes by name, 
was an Athenian. But the Egyptian 
priests hated the foreigners, for they 
knew that if Greek learning ever be- 
came popular in the land of the Nile, 
their own great influence would be at 
an end. So they were ever on the 
watch to discover some offence against 
the law or ancient customs of the 
country. It happened that Phanes, 
the handsome and witty captain of the 
foreign legions, showed contempt for 
the sacred animals of the Egyptians 
by having some kittens drowned. He 
was sentenced to death, and with diffi- 
culty could King Amasis succeed in 
changing the sentence to banishment. 
Not only had Phanes offended all the 
priests, but he had also incurred the 
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R hatred of Psamtik, 
the king's son, who 
ore that the Greek 
lot escape his venge- 

into exile the ex-cap- 
l near Naukratis with 
ivuuuuyio, ci very beautiful woman, 
whose house was the centre of the 
Greek colony in Egypt. Here he met 
many of his countrymen, learned the 
news from Greece, and obtained a 
promise from the mistress of the 
house that she would shelter his little 
boy and girl from the enmity of the 
prince while they were awaiting a ship 
to follow him to Thrace. Rhodopis 
was glad to do this for the courageous 
exile, and her granddaughter Sappho, 
a beautiful young girl who lived with 
her, welcomed the prospect of play- 
mates. 

At this time there came to the court 
of Egypt an embassy from King Cam- 
byses of Persia, seeking the hand of 
the king’s daughter, Tachot, in mar- 
riage. Cambyses did not- come to 
Egypt in person but sent his brother 
Bartja, a handsome young prince of 
twenty years, with an old king, Croesus 
of Lydia, with him as adviser and 
guide Amasis entertained the Persians 
with great splendor and rejoicings, 
and even offered to send, instead or 
Tachot, Nitetis, his fairest daughter, 
for Egypt stood in need of peace. At 
a great feast to celebrate the betrothal. 
Bartja, the young Persian prince, and 
Nitetis, the Pharaoh’s daughter, were 
conspicuous for their superior beauty, 
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grace and charm. The royal maiden 
wore a transparent rose-colored robe, in 
her black hair were fresh roses; she 
walked by the side of her sister, the two 
robed alike, but Nitetis pale as the lotus 
flower in her mother’s hair. 

14 Be of good courage,” said her mother, 
44 and meet thy fortune bravely. Here is 
the noble Bartja, the brother of thy 
future husband.” 

Nitetis raised her dark, thoughtful eyes 
and fixed them long and inquiringly on 
the beautiful youth. He bowed low be- 
fore the blushing maiden, kissed her gar- 
ment and said: 

44 1 salute thee, as my future queen and 
sister! I can believe that thy heart is 
sore at parting from thy home, thy par- 
ents, brethren and sisters; but be of good 
courage; thy husband is a great hero, and 
a powerful king; our mother is the no- 
blest of women, and among the Persians 
the beauty and virtue of woman is as 
much revered as the life-giving light of 
the sun. Of thee, thou sister of the lily, 
Nitetis, whom, by her side, I might ven- 
ture to call the rose, I beg forgiveness, 
for robbing thee of thy dearest friend.” 

As he said these words he looked 
eagerly into Tachot’s beautiful blue eyes; 
she bent low, pressing her hand upon her 
heart, and after he had gone let her 
thoughts dwell lovingly upon the gallant 
prince. 

One of the pleasures Ah at the Persians 
enjoyed in their stay in the strange coun- 
try was a visit to Rhodopis, near Nau- 
kratis. At her house they met and all 
talked with the exiled Phanes, who was 
waiting for a ship to bear him into 
Thrace, for he dared not outstay his time, 
knowing that Psamtik’s jealous anger was 
seeking to do him harm. One night when 
some of the Greeks and older Persians 
were supping together, the younger 
strangers surprised an ambush that had 
been laid around the house to entrap 
Phanes, but by disguising himself the lat- 
ter escaped from the land. He bore with 
him a secret very dangerous to the reign- 
ing house of Egypt, namely, that Nitetis 
in reality was no daughter of King Ama- 
sis, but the only child and heiress of 
King Hophra, whom Amasis had deposed. 
By fraud, therefore, Amasis was trying 
to make an alliance with Persia, and it 
was certain that the wrath of Cambyses, 
if the trick should be discovered, would 
be terrible indeed. 


At the house of Rhodopis, also, Bartja 
saw the charming Sappho, and fell deeply 
in love with her. The change which the 
power of love made in his character, 
passed unnoticed by all but Tachot, the 
daughter of Amasis. From the first day 
on which they had spoken together she 
had loved him, and her quick feelings 
told her at once that something had hap- 
pened to estrange him. In her distress 
she confided her sorrow to Nitetis, who 
bade her take courage, and the two built 
many a castle in the air, picturing to 
themselves the happiness of being always 
together at one court and married to two 
royal brothers. Nevertheless, Bartja’s 
love for Sappho increased, and before leav- 
ing for Babylon, he obtained a promise 
from her grandmother that the girl should 
be his bride when he returned from Persia. 

Three days later, a densely packed 
crowd surged round the landing-place. 
They had assembled to bid a last fare- 
well to their king’s daughter, and when 
at last the wind filled the sails of the 
royal boat and bore the princess, destined 
to be the great king’s bride, from their 
sight, few eyes among that vast crowd 
remained dry. 

Seven weeks after Nitetis had quitted 
her native country, a long train of equi- 
pages and horsemen was to be seen on 
the king’s highway from the west to 
Babylon, moving steadily towards that 
gigantic city, whose towers might already 
be descried in the far distance. The 
highroad followed the course of the 
Euphrates, passing through luxuriant 
fields of wheat, barley and sesame. 
Slender date-palms covered with golden 
fruit were scattered in every direction 
over the fields, and although it was 
winter, the sun shone warm and bright 
from a cloudless sky. 

At the last resting place on the journey, 
Nitetis descended and put on Persian 
dress, to appear well-pleasing in the eyes 
of Cambyses. The splendid silken gar- 
ments of a Median princess, flashing with 
gold and jewels, set off her dark beauty 
and she seemed already clothed in the 
majesty of a queen, when a troop of two 
hundred horsemen on white horses ap- 
peared in full gallop before her. Their 
leader rode a powerful coal-black charger, 
and wore a vesture of scarlet and white, 
thickly embroidered with eagles and fal- 
cons in silver. The lower part of his 
dress was purple, and his boots of yellow 
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leather. He wore a golden girdle and in 
this hung a short dagger-like sword, the 
hilt and scabbard of which were thickly 
studded with jewels. 

His hair and beard were black as 
ebony, and his features pale and im- 
movable, but his eyes glowed with a 
fire that was scorching. Across his 
high forehead, arched nose and thin up- 
per lip ran a deep, fieiy-red scar, given by 
the sword of a wild enemy. His whole 
demeanor expressed power and un- 
bounded pride. Bringing his unruly 
steed to a stand by the side of Nitetis’ 
carriage, he gazed upon her, and waving 
his hand in token of welcome, rode to 
her escort, who had alighted from their 
horses and were awaiting him. He com- 
manded Croesus, the aged king of Lydia, 
to ride with him at the side of the car- 
riage as an interpreter between himself 
and Nitetis. 

“ She is beautiful and pleases me well,” 
began the king. “Interpret faithfully 
all her answers, for I understand only 
the Persian, Assyrian and Indian 
tongues.” 

Nitetis caught and understood these 
words. A feeling of intense joy stole 
into her heart, and before Croesus could 
answer, she began softly in broken 
Persian, and blushing deeply: 

“ Blessed be the gods, who have caused 
me to find favor in thine eyes. I am not 
ignorant of the speech of my lord, for 
the noble Croesus has instructed me in 
the Persian language during our long 
journey. Forgive if my sentences be 
broken and imperfect; the time was short 
and my capacity only that of a poor and 
simple maiden.” 

Pleased at this sign of industry, for 
he was accustomed to see women grow up 
in idleness and ignorance, Cambyses 
greeted her kindly, and gave her for her 
dwelling a pleasant palace in the hanging 
gardens. There she could live apart from 
his other wives and under no rule save 
his own, and when she became familiar 
with the customs of Persia and the re- 
ligion of his gods the law of the land 
would allow him to marry her. 

And so began a quiet but happy life 
for Nitetis in her country home. Her 
only companions' were Kassandane, the 
blind queen-mother, and Atossa, Cam- 
byses’ young sister. Every day she re- 
ceived instructions from Croesus, who 
talked to her about Egypt and her loved 


ones, but always in Persian, and every 
second day the high priest was in attend- 
ance to teach her toe Persian religion. 
She saw Cambyses only rarely, but he 
presented her continually with rich 
dresses and costly jewels, and her former 
fears of him changed into love and ad- 
miration. 

The king had many other wives, but 
he no longer cared for them after he had 
seen Nitetis. For this they blamed the 
Egyptian princess, and would have re- 
joiced if evil had come to her. Boges, 
also, chief of the eunuchs, and keeper 
of the women, lost power because he had 
no rule over Nitetis, and he began a plot 
to ruin the blameless girl. 

Now Bartja, the younger son of Cyrus 
the Great, was more beloved by the peo- 
ple than Cambyses the tyrant, and for 
this reason, his brother was sometimes 
jealous of him, and sent him to subdue 
a wild tribe upon the frontier after his 
return from Egypt, because he suspected 
that Nitetis loved him. Cambyses at last 
grew certain that he Was loved by Nitetis, 
and when Bartja returned victorious from 
his war, greeted him warmly and bade 
him ask" upon his birthday for any favor 
that he would have. The king’s birthday 
was celebrated with great pomp through- 
out the land; sacrifices to the gods were 
offered early in the morning upon the 
banks of the Euphrates, and at noon 
Cambyses began a great feast to which 
the envoys from the conquered provinces 
were bidden. 

The great throne-room presented a 
vision of dazzling and magic beauty. In 
the background, raised on six steps, each 
of which was guarded by two golden dogs, 
stood the throne of gold; above it, sup- 
ported by four golden pilldrs studded 
with precious stones, was a purple 
canopy. The walls and ceiling of the en- 
tire hall were covered with plates of 
burnished gold, and the floor with pur- 
ple carpets. Before the silver gates lay 
winged bulls, and the king’s body-guard, 
their swords in golden scabbards and their 
lances ornamented with gold and silver 
apples, were stationed in the court of the 
palace. 

That day, Nitetis for the first time 
took part in the general sacrifice made 
by the king’s wives, and tried to pray to 
the new gods in the open air before the 
fire-altars and amid the sound of relig- 
ious songs strange to her ears. The 
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gaze of the women around her, and the 
loud music, disturbed her, and her 
thoughts strayed back to the solemn still- 
ness of the gigantic temples in her native 
land, where she had worshipped the gods 
of her childhood so earnestly at the side 
of her mother and sister. And then, too, 
she longed to get back to her room to read 
her first letter from Egypt, which had 
arrived that day. 

At last the long ceremony was over, and 
Nitetis, ordering her litter, was carried 
back to her dwelling and hastened to the 
table where lay the scroll. Breaking the 
seal, she began to read in a happy mood, 
but her face soon grew serious and when 
she had finished the letter fell to the 
ground. Her eyes were dimmed with 
tears and her head, carried so proudly 
jt a few minutes before, now lay in the 
jewels which covered the table. Amasis 
had been stricken with blindness, and 
Tachot — her loved Tachot — lay sick of a 
wasting fever which none could cure, for 
no one knew the cause thereof! Nitetis 
sat in her royal purple, weeping, forgetful 
of everything but her mother’s grief, her 
father’s misfortune and her sister’s illness. 
Unnoticed, outside one of the windows, 
Boges, chief of the eunuchs, stood peering 
in and taking count that Cambyses’ 
chosen bride was weeping on her lover’s 
birthday. 

At the royal banquet that night, Nitetis 
sat by the king in all the splendor and 
dignity of a queen, but looking very, very 
pale in her new purple robes; she was 
thinking of her young sister, Tachot, 
dying for love of Bartja. Cambyses had 
never felt so happy as on this day and 
his usual severity seemed to have changed 
into good-nature, as he turned to his 
brother Bartja with the words: 

“ Come, brother, have you forgotten 
my promise? Don’t you know that to- 
day you are sure of gaining the dearest 
wish of your heart from me? Drain the 
goblet and take courage! But do not* 
ask anything small, for 1 am in the mood 
to give largely to-day.” 

Bartja, whose cheeks . were glowing 
from agitation, bent his head close to his 
brother’s ear and whispered shortly the 
story of his love for Sappho. At the 
close of the whispered tale Cambyses em- 
braced him kindly, and looking at the 
Egyptian, exclaimed: 

“ In a few days our brother Bartja will 
leave us for your country, Nitetis, and 


will bring back another jewel from the 
shores of the Nile to our mountain 
home.” And Nitetis, whe knew nothing 
of his love for Sappho, believed that it 
was Tachot whom Bartja meant to fetch, 
and fainted for relieved joy and happi- 
ness. Cambyses sprang to her help, and 
when she had recovered consciousness 
went on: 

“ Bartja is going to your own country, 
my wife — to Naukratis on the Nile— to 
fetch thence the granddaughter of a cer- 
tain Rhodopis and daughter of a noble 
warrior, as his wife.” The blow to her 
new-sprung happiness was too cruel, and 
Nitetis let slip the cup which her royal 
lover had given her and it fell ringing on 
to the ground. Cambyses, all his former 
suspicions of his princess’s love for Bartja 
suddenly revived, broke up the banquet 
in disorder and dismissed the women to 
their quarters, forbidding any, under 
pain of death, to approach the palace of 
the hanging gardens. 

That night, Boges, chief of the eunuchs, 
arranged that a young man resembling 
Bartja should gain entrance to the palace, 
and have an interview with the waiting 
woman of Nitetis, whom he loved and 
never had a chance of seeing. Boges, at 
the appointed time, led Croesus, the high 
priest, and some of the king’s kinsmen, 
into the gardens on the pretence of show- 
ing them a marvelous blue lily that had 
just blossomed. These all saw a man, 
who looked like Prince Bartja, leap out 
of Nitetis* window and escape behind the 
cypresses. When the news was brought 
to the king he ordered that his brother 
should be strangled on the morrow, and 
the guilty Nitetis set astride upon an ass 
and flogged through the streets of Baby- 
lon. 

Since the banquet, Nitetis had been 
closely guarded in her lonely palace, and 
she knew nothing of the evil plot which 
was being twined around her life. When 
Boges, therefore, with evil glee read to 
her the awful sentence of execution, in 
utter ignorance as to how she could have 
so angered the king, she resolved to take 
poison when the hour approached. 

Before the sun had reached his midday 
height the news of what had happened 
and of what was still to happen had filled 
all Babylon. The streets swarmed with 
people, waiting impatiently to see the 
strange spectacle which the punishment 
of one of the king’s wives promised to 
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afford. At the gate, called the Bel Gate, 
\ which led to the great western highroad, 
; the throng was thicker than at any other 
point, for it was said that through this 
[ door, the one by which she had entered 
► Babylon, the Egyptian princess was to be 
* led out of the city in shame and disgrace. 
| It only wanted a few hours to the time 
fixed for the spectacle, when a caravan 
approached the city, driving at great 
speed. Crying out that he had come to 
save Bartja, the idol of the people, 
Phanes, for it was he, soon procured an 
escort to the royal presence. Cambyses 
was lying on his purple couch, pale as 
death. At first he would not hear the 
testimony that the Greek offered, but 
some mysterious influence that Phanes 
exercised over him caused him to listen. 

Not far from the walls of Babylon, 
Phanes related, his caravan had heard 
cries of distress and come upon a fearful 
scene. Three wild-looking fellows had 
just pulled a youth from his horse, 
stunned him with heavy blows and were 
on the point of throwing him into the 
Euphrates. They fled as Phanes ap- 
proached, and he with horror gazed down 
upon what he believed were the features 
of Bartja. In his delirium, however, the 
wounded man discovered his identity, 
and babbled of the hanging gardens and 
some lovers’ meeting there with a woman 
called Mandane. 

“ Mandane, Mandane,” said Cambyses 
in a low voice. “ If I do not mistake, 
that is the name of the highest attendant 
on Amasis’ daughter. Fetch Boges and 
Mandane.” The eunuch was nowhere to 
be found. He had vanished from the 
hanging gardens in an unaccountable 
manner, but Mandane was brought to 
the king’s presence, and weeping con- 
fessed that, helped by Boges, she had 
met her lover in the palace of the Egyp- 
tian princess. The news had come too 
late to avert a tragedy: upon the ap- 
proach of the hour set for her shame, 
Nitetis had swallowed poison. 

On the twelfth day after her death, 
Phanes, who had really come to Persia 
to secure vengeance upon Prince Psamtik 
because he had stolen his children from 
Rhodopis’ keeping, asked for an audience 
with the king. He told Cambyses that 
Nitetis was the daughter of the deposed 
Hophra, and not of Amasis, and that 
Amasis had deceived him in the matter. 
By the law, Nitetis’ right to the throne 


of Egypt descended to her husband, and 
Cambyses was lawful monarch of the 
land of the Nile. 

Glad of something to distract him from 
his grief, Cambyses welcomed the pros- 
pect of a campaign in Egypt, for the 
ancients believed that only by constantly 
occupying their people in war could their 
vigor and manliness be maintained. He 
called a council of war, and appeared at 
table in royal robes instead of his mourn- 
ing garments. The Arabians were se- 
cured as allies, and preparations for war 
set on foot. 

In the meantime, Tachot, Amasis’ own 
daughter, died. Once, in a crowd, she 
had seen Bartja again, for he had come 
to Egypt for his marriage to Sappho. 
She was ignorant of this, and believiR* 
it was for her sake that he had come, died 
happily. An hour later, Amasis the king, 
borne down by the news of the Persian 
advance upon Egypt, and his dearly 
loved child's death, died also. 

Psamtik succeeded him on the throne 
of the Pharaohs, and one month before 
the time of the flooding of the Nile, the 
Persian and Egyptian armies were stand- 
ing face to face, near Pelusium, on the 
northeast coast of the Delta. 

Just before the great hosts joined 
battle, Psamtik gave Phanes’ child over 
to the Greek mercenaries, saying that her 
father had betrayed his countrymen and 
country. And the wild troops killed her 
cruelly and drank her blood in her ' 
father’s sight, as the troops were not ' 
more than a bow-shot apart, and then , 
rushed on to the battle. At noon, fortune 
seemed favoring the Egyptians, but at 
sunset the Persians had the advantage, ] 
and when the full moon rose,* the Egyp- ' 
tians were flying wildly from the battle- . 
field, perishing in the marshes and in the ■ 
Nile, or being cut to pieces by the swords 
of their enemies. Twenty thousand 
Persians and fifty thousand Egyptians , 
lay dead on the blood-stained sea-sand. < 
Psamtik fled to Memphis, but he was 
followed and captured by Cambyses, and ' 
later lost his life urging the priests to i 
rebel against their conqueror. The Per- , 
sian king became monarch of Egypt, but 
his victory did not remove the longing for ' 
Nitetis from his mind. He sank into ] 
melancholy and madness, and finally , , 
perished as he was hastening back to 
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Broad Street; In Augusta, Georgia, a beautiful Southern city. 

GLIMPSES OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 

"HE settlement ha>^^^ 7 ontii^!d^!om the South Is & lurg 

X and the early L section. Even differ 


X and the early * v 

history of the Southern 
States of our country are told 
in the History of the United ym 
pr States, which also tells of the Tp 
great war between the sec- 
•3£ tions. This article will show 
something of the South to-day, 
which has changed much since the 
Civil War. 

First, we must decide what we mean 
by the South. Eleven states seceded 
and formed the Confederate States of 
America. They were Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas and Tennessee. 
Besides these, Maryland, Delaware, 
Kentucky and Missouri also held 
slaves and are sometimes called South- 
ern States. West Virginia was made 
a state during the war, because few 
slaves were held in that part of 
Virg inia , and the people did not wish 
to leave the Union. It is not really 
a Southern -state. Oklahoma, one 
of the newest states, is sometimes 
called Southern and sometimes called 
Western. 

These states are not all alike, for 

*oV Copyright, 191a, 1918, by It. Perry Mffla. 
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section. Even differ- 
My • ent parts of the same state 
may be very much unlike in 
|§: surface and industries. The 

jK people also are very much un- 
8j* like in the way they live and in •& 

* their thoughts. What is true of f* 

one part is not true of another. 

H OW DOES ONE GET TO 
THE SOUTH? 

From Washington several lines of 
railway lead southward. We may go 
to Richmond, one of the most inter- 
esting cities in the United States. It 
was founded soon after 1737 and in 
1779 became the capital 01 Virginia. 1 
During most of the Civil War it was 
also the capital of the Confederacy. 

It is a beautiful city overlooking the 
James River, with large parks, beau- 
tiful drives, and stately homes. 

From Richmond we may go west- 
ward to Charlottesville, to see the 
University of Virginia, founded by 
Thomas Jefferson; or we may go to 
some of the delightful resorts among 
the mountains; or we may go to g 
Lexington, a spot sacred to the 
Southern people, for there General Lee 
spent his last years as president of , 
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Washington College, and there Stonewall 
Jackson taught in the Virginia Military 
Institute. Both are buried there. 

On the other hand we may go from 
Richmond down the river past the ruins 
of Jamestown, where Englishmen first 
succeeded in planting a permanent colony 
in our country, on our way to Norfolk 
and Newport News, both busy cities, on 
one of the best harbors in the world. 
There are great shipyards at Newport 
News, and perhaps* we may see a ship 
launched. What a thrill it gives one to 
see the land where the first American 
state began to grow. Old Point Com- 
fort, the site of Fortress Monroe, is a 
favorite resort for health and pleasure- 
seekers, winter and summer, and nearly 
always vessels of the United States Navy 
are in the harbor or the Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth. 

R oanoke island, where sir waiter 

RALEIGH FAILED 

From Norfolk it is a short journey 
to the eastern coast of North Carolina, 
with broad shallow sounds shut off from 
the sea by sand bars. We may visit 
Roanoke Island, where Sir Walter Raleigh 
tried three times to plant a colony, and 
see where the old fort stood. All this 
section is low and fertile, with so many 
streams that boats are used as often as 
carriages to go from place to place. 
Newberne is an old town, founded more 
than two hundred years ago by Swiss 
settlers, and further to the south is Wil- 
mington, on the Cape Fear River, also 
an old town. It is an important port 
from which cotton and naval stores go 
to all parts of the world. During the 
Civil War it was one of the chief ports 
from which steamers ran the blockade, 
taking out cotton and bringing back man- 
ufactured articles, for which there was 
such sore need in the Confederacy. 

In the centre of the state is Raleigh, 
the capital of the state, named for the 
man who planted three colonies in the 
state. Further to the west are Durham, 
Greensboro and Winston, all important 
manufacturing towns, which send their 
products to all parts of the world. At 
Chapel Hill, near Durham, is the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, founded < in 
1789, one of the oldest state universities. 

* Going southward from Greensboro, we 
are seldom out of sight of a furniture fac- 
tory or a cotton mill, until we reach Char- 
lotte, the largest city In the state, and a 


centre of the cotton industry, for North 
Carolina has more mills than any other 
state. Perhaps, however, we turn west at 
Salisbury and go to Asheville among the 
mountains, or to some of the other resorts 
in the “ Land of the Sky. 1 ’ Thousands 
of tourists visit these mountains every 
year. In summer they come from the 
South; in winter from the North. 

C harleston, the beautiful old 

CITY WHERE THE WAR BEGAN 

One speaking of South Carolina always 
thinks first of Charleston, the beautiful, 
some pictures of which we show on an- 
other page. The low country in which 
Charleston is situated is famous for the 
production of the sea-island cotton, and 
of rice. In some sections few white 
people live, and we see black faces almost 
entirely. More than half the people of 
this state are negroes. Columbia, the 
capital, was burned after its capture by 
General Sherman in 1865, but has been 
rebuilt. Its broad streets, with their 
fine trees, its monuments and public 
buildings, and its great manufacturing 
establishments make it worth a visit. 
Aiken is a famous winter resort. 

There are other thriving towns in 
South Carolina but we are now on 
our way to Atlanta, the chief city of 
Georgia. Nearly all of the cities and 
towns we have mentioned are old, but 
we come now to a town which is com- 
paratively new. It was well-situated for 
trade, and was beginning to gain impor- 
tance before the Great War. Since that 
time it has grown rapidly and is often 
compared to the Western cities. The 
principal business streets are bordered 
by high buildings and there are many fine 
residences on others. Atlanta was the 
home of Joel Chandler Harris whose 
Uncle Remus stories all of you have read. 

T he cotton fields and the 

FORESTS OF GEORGIA 

The state grows much cotton and 
manufactures much that it grows. The 
pine trees furnish tar, pitch and turpen- 
tine. The two chief cities in the eastern 
part are Augusta, on the Savannah River, 
over two hundred miles from the mouth, 
and Savannah, only a few miles from the 
sea. Both are important manufacturing 
cities, both send ships to all parts of the 
world, and both are popular winter 
resorts. Sea-island cotton grows on the 
coast, and raising fruits and vegetables 
for the northern markets is also an im- 
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portant industry. We are now getting 
so far south that winter is hardly more 
than a name, thotigh ice forms occasion- 
ally during the colder months. 

T he land where it is always 

SUMMER 

South of Georgia is the state with die 
longest coast line, Florida, stretching 
out like a long finger into the sea. It 
is almost entirely an agricultural state, 
except for the manufacture of tobacco 
and lumber. Raising tropical fruits and 
vegetables for the northern markets is 
the chief industry. Oranges, grapefruit 
and pineapples are known to us all. 
Strawberries ripen before the snows are 
gone in New England, and many other 
berries are also grown. 

Early vegetables are sent to the north- 
ern markets before gardens are even 
planted in that section. Much of the 
southern part of the state is a swamp, 
known as the Everglades, inhabited *onjy 
by Indians and a few white men who 
have pushed their way into the wilds, 
.lligators, snakes and tropical birds 
abound, but the plume-hunter has almost 
destroyed several species of the birds for 
their feathers. These swamps are now 
being drained so that the land can be 
cultivated. 

The climate draws thousands every 
year who seek to escape the cold of their 
homes, and for their accommodation many 
gorgeous hotels have been built. St. 
Augustine, the oldest city in the United 
States, Tampa and Palm Beach are 
among the leading resorts. Jacksonville 
is the largest city, but the capital is 
Tallahassee. 

A LABAMA. A STATS OP COTTON, COAL 
A AND IRON 

Our next state is Alabama, low and 
swampy in the south near the Gulf, but 
hilly further north, with mountains of 
coal and iron. Here were, and still are, 
great plantations upon which hundreds 
of negroes work. In some counties they 
outnumber the whites five to one. The 
state is one of. the largest producers of 
cotton, but has also great mineral wealth. 
Mobile, on Mobile Bay, opening from the 
Gulf ox Mexico; is an old city which was 
once the capital of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory, and has been in turn under ‘French, 
British, Spanish and American control. 

Montgomery is the capital, and here 
the Confederate government was . or- 
ganized February 4, 1861. * Birmingham, 


sometimes called the Southern Pittsburgh, 
manufactures much Iron and steel, and 
has grown into a city on that account. 
At Tuskegee is the Tuskegee Institute for 
the education of colored people in various 
trades. Booker T. Washington was the 
first president. 


S OME OP MISSISSIPPI BELOW THE 
LEVEL OF THE RIVER 

The adjoining state of Mississippi is 
also a great producer of cotton, though 
other crops also grow well as the soil 
is very rich. Along the Mississippi, 
great banks called levees have been built 
to protect the field! from overflow by 
the floods of the great river. Nearly all 
the people live in the country, as the 
cities are small. More than naif the 
population is composed of negroes. 
Natchez and Vicksburg, on the Missis- 
sippi, are the chief cities. The latter 
was fortified by the Confederate armies 
during the Civil War and was only taken 
after a long siege in 1863, by the Union 
forces under General Grant, as you may 
read on another page. The capital is 
Jackson, near the centre of the state. 

You may read on page 1396 how the 
great Louisiana Territory was purchased 
by the United States, and to this day 
signs of its former French ownership still 
may be seen. Some of the inhabitants 
speak only French, though the number of 
such is growing smaller. In New 
Orleans, the chief city, one part is called 
the “ French quarter,” and shows many 
quaint reminders of bygone days. This 
city is below the level of high water in 
the Mississippi, which is kept out by the 
levees. In the cemeteries the dead are 
buried in vaults constructed above the 
ground. The Carnival is held in the 
spring, ending with Mardi Gras, the last 
day before Lent, and attracts thousands of 
visitors. The city is noted for its flowers. ' 

There are no other large cities. 
Shreveport, and Baton Rouge, the 
capital, are the largest. The state raises 
most of the sugar-cane grown in the 
United States, as well as much cotton, 
rice and corn. The forest wealth in pine 
and cypress is enormous. 

T exas is larger than most 

COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 

Leaving Louisiana and crossing over 
into Texas brings us into an empire 
which would require a bode to describe. 
It is the largest state in the. Union. 
Some counties are larger than several 
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states. Id population it ranks fifth and TSNNsasEE is an interesting state 
is growing rapidly. Almost every variety * F0R many reasons 
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of soil is to be found, and many different 
crops can be grown. Though for a long 
time cattle-raising was the chief industry, 
agriculture now holds the first place, and 
considerable manufacturing is developing. 
There are yet, however, many great 
ranches where thousands of cattle feed. 

As you have read in another volume, 
Texas was once a part of Mexico ana 
gained independence by hard fighting. 
Along the Rio Grande, which now sepa- 
rates the state from Mexico, the influence 
of that nation is strong. The inhabit- 
ants of Texas have come from every 
state in the Union, and there is room for 
thousands more. 

The chief cities are San Antonio, a 
picturesque city founded by the Span- 
iards about two hundred years, ago; 
Dallas, a thriving manufacturing dty; 
Galveston, the principal port; El Paso, 
on the Rio Grande, just across from 
Mexico; Houston, named for Sam Hous- 
ton, the great Texan, and Austin, the 
capital. 

West of Texas lie the new states of 
New Mexico and Arizona, but their 
population is small as yet, and they be- 
long to the West rather than to the 
South. The new state of Oklahoma, 
north of Texas, was until recently Indian 
Territory, and was not a part of the 
Confederacy. This state has increased 
rapidly in population, and the people are 
prosperous. The capital is Oklahoma 
City. Towns grow up in this state, 
almost in a night. 

A rkansas has a great variety 

.OF SURFACE 

Arkansas, north of Louisiana, is al- 
most altogether a farming state, though 
the mineral wealth is considerable, and 
the forest wealth is very great. Next 
to the Mississippi, the land lies low and 
is very fertile, and the same is true of 
the land along the Arkansas River, 
which divides the state into almost equal 
parts. 

The only city of considerable size is 
Little Rock, which is also the capital. 
Hot Springs is a flourishing little dty, 
which has grown up around many springs 
of hot water, which have medicinal 
properties. Thousands visit these springs 
every year to bathe in the waters, and to 
drink the waters of some of them. The 
springs are owned by the United States. 


We may now turn eastward and 
cross the Mississippi into Tennessee at 
Memphis, on the only bridge across the 
stream south of St. Louis. This is the 
largest city in Tennessee, has a great 
trade up and down the river, and is be- 
coming an important manufacturing city. 

The state itself is one of the most 
interesting in the Union for many rea- 
sons. It was originally a part of North 
Carolina, which gave up its rights just 
after the Revolution. Almost every 
variety of soil and climate may be found, 
as we go from the lowlands below the 
level of the Mississippi, eastward through 
a fine agricultural and grazing country 
to the high mountains, which separate it 
from North Carolina. Along the Missis- 
sippi the vegetation is almost tropical, 
while in the mountains many plants and 
trees which are generally found much 
further north grow freely. 

The capital is Nashville, a beautiful 
dty, important in the Civil War. Van- 
derbilt University, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, and other educational 
institutions are located here. Chatta- 
nooga, near the Georgia line, is a thriving 
manufacturing city. Here one of the 
bloodiest battles of the Civil War was 
fought. Knoxville is also a thriving city. 

W hat we do not tell about 

THE SOUTH 

Now we have told something of all 
those states which seceded, and tried to ' 
form a new nation, but which are now 
thoroughly and entirely a part of the 
United States. Many of the people of 
Missouri and Kentucky, as well as of 
Maryland and Delaware, like to call 
themselves Southerners, but we have not 
space to speak of those states just now. 

Much could be written of life in the 
South, of the negroes, of the sports, 
manners and customs of the people, but 
all these must be left for another time. 
All the Southern States have increased 
greatly both in population and wealth 
since the Civil War. Some are rapidly 
becoming manufacturing states, instead 
of devoting almost all weir attention to 
agriculture. The most Important indus- 
tries are the manufacture of cotton yam 
and doth, cotton seed oil, furniture and 
other articles of wood, tobacco, iron and 
steel, but there are many others. 
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The moat fashionable residence district of the delightful city of Charleston is theBettery on the ufotar 
front. Ho city in the United States is more attractive as a place of ireiidence. This charm has almjfy* * 
been a part of Charleston, and is felt by every visitor. The capture of Fort Sumter in the harbor, Jo I 
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Though Charleston Is a beautiful city with a rastfiri attooephefs. H la 

docks shins sail to Burone earrvl ng carton, rice end' manv other tlHUBt 

The bslee of cotton shown may soon be on 1 the other ride of the worm. The South is 
source of cotton and sends abroad more than half of the crop raised in the section. 
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Situated at the end of a broad street in the pleasant little city of Montgomery is the Capitol of Alabama 
Here the delegates from seven Southern states met in February, i86x, and formed the Confederate States 

oo 


This is the Capitol of Mississippi at Jackson, a very dignified building, evidently modeled after the 
National Capitol at Washington, though with many changes. If you will study the pictures of Greek 
architecture given elsewhere you will see how much our public buildings have been influenced by men 
who lived more than two thousand years ago Pictures from Brown Bros 
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Texas is an empire in itself, and can support a population many times larger than it has at present. It 
is the leading state in cotton, but can grow almost any crop produced elsewhere. This is a field of Kafir 
corn, one of the best food crops for cattle, but in Africa, India and China the seeds are used for human 
food also. This crop was grown near Amarillo, Texas, and the yield is very heavy. 
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CHATTANOOGA AND NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Around Chattanooga, now so peaceful and prosperous, were fought some of the fiercest battles of the 
Civil War The mountain beyond the city ib Missionary Ridge On November as 1863 a Federal army 
under General George H Thomas took by storm these heights defended by Confederates under General 
Braxton Bragg Chattanooga was in turn m possession of Confederate and Federal armies 
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The state Capitol at Nashville Tennessee, stands on a considerable elevation and looks somewhat like a 
fortress In fact during the Civil War it was so occupied, and the walls yet bear the marks of shells 
Tennessee was originally a part of North Caroling! and the first settlers came from that state and from 
Virginia Photographs by Brown Bros 
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Tea-pickers at play after a day in the tea gardens in India. 

THE STORY IN A TEACUP 


W E think little * 

enough of the 
tiny leaf which floats 
in our < up of tea, yet 
tin* little leaf lias had a world of *® 
adventure. It may have giown 
in China, or in India or Ceylon. 

It has sprung up oil land rich with 
the leaves and hbies of a dead forest ; 
it has burnt 1 the intense heat of the 
sun, and flourished through the 
heaviest rains. 

It may have reached its prime on 
a sheltered plain, or attained perfee- 
tion on a loam-strewn mountain-side. 
And when the life of the leaf upon the 
plant is ended by the picker, com- 
plicated machinery takes it and bakes 
it, ferments it and sorts it and packs 
it, and sends it forth. 

Nobody can say certainly where 
the first of these plants grew, but it 
is believed that tea was first used in 
China, not for the preparation of a 
beverage but for a medicine. By the 
eighth century the custom of tea- 
drinking was so popular there that 
the first of a long series of taxes was 
imposed upon the article. After that 
tea-drinking spread rapidly among 
Chinese peoples, and since it became 
known to Western countries in the 
seventeenth century " China. " and 
“ tea " have been inseparably con- 
nected. 

The gigantic tea industries of India 
and Ceylon which have grown up in 
the last century have to a large 


extent ousted Chinese 
tea from the markets 
°f the world. Still. 
China has such an 
S|§ enormous population of her own 
|p tea-drinkers to supply that it is 
probable she will continue to be 
the cliicf tca-producing country in the 
woild, even if she does not export so 
much to other lands. 

Excluding China and Japan, the 
principal tea-drinkers are the peoples 
of the United Kingdom, British 
Colonics, Russia and the United 
States. When tea first made its 
appearance in England early in the 
seventeenth century, it was so great 
a novelty that people paid fiom 
$30 to $50 a pound. At such a 
price it could never have become 
popular, but fully a hundred years 
later it still realized five dollars or 
more a pound in London, and the 
principal shop at which it was sold 
combined the business of tea-dealing 
and banking. As more tea came, 
prices became lower, and so great 
was the demand that the fastest 
ships were devoted to the tea trade. 
As soon as they got their cargo they 
raced home, and the ship which arrived 
first got the best price for the new 
season's crop. In 1866 three little 
sailing ships left Foochow, on the 
coast of China, together, made the 
voyage of fully 16,000 miles in ninety- ' 
nine days, and were docked in London 
within two hours of one another. 
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THE BOOK OF FAMILIAR THINGS 


I The use became common in America 
before the Revolution. 

With the growing demand for tea 
from China, the East India Company 
\ thought that they might introduce the 
> growth into India, and sent to China 
for seeds. But before the messengers 
returned tea was discovered growing 
wild in Assam. Planters lost no time in 
cultivating it, and in 1843 the first cargo 
* of Indian tea was sent to London. 

A tea plant is> ready for the picker 
when it is about four years old. The 
pickers, carrying a basket slung upon 
their shoulders, and supported by a band 
passed round the forehead, enter the 
plantation, and go from tree to tree. 
They take only a few buds and young 
tender leaves from each, and as they 
pick toss them info their baskets, which, 
when filled, are carried to the factory, 
and their contents weighed. The plant 
continues to grow all through the warm, 
rainy season, anil picking goes on from 
day to day as new leaves come out. 
"^^HAT HAPPENS AT THE FACTORY 

At the factory the process of preparing 
tea is carried out. The tea is first 
emptied out on to shallow trays, and a 
pound of tea covers an area a yard square. 
The trays are then carried to a heated 
room, through which a strong current 
of air is forced. This is lo soften and 
wither the tough leaf, which is ready 
when it has become quite soft and 
flaccid, a process which usually occupies 
from eighteen to twenty hours. Special 
machines consisting of cylinders rotating 
in hot air are sometimes used instead 
of the open trays. Next the leaves are 
passed through a machine which curls 
them, and presses the juice out on to 
their surface. Following this the tea 
is spread out in darkened rooms or placed * 
in drawers, in layers one or two inches 
thick, and covered with damp curtains, 
so arranged that they do not actually 
touch the leaves. The heat and moisture 
cause the tea to ferment, after which it 
goes through a sort of baking process 
for a few minutes to aricst fermenta- 
tion and to dry out the moisture caused 
by it. During fermentation the leaf 
changes its color, until it becomes a 
bright copper shade, and the flavor of 
the tea develops. 

The leaves have now to be sorted 
into sizes and qualities, sieves of various 


meshes being employed for the purpose. 
Then, after a second drying, the tea is 
ready for market. It is packed by 
machinery into chests lined with lead, 
and aw r ay it goes to the ship. 

The process, of course, varies in 
different districts. Gieat care must be 
exercised in the choice of wood for the 
chests, because tea readily absorbs odors 
and thereby loses its own flavor. A 
particular three-ply wood consisting 
mainly of pine- wood is now much used. 

So far we have been speaking of the 
Indian method of treatment, in which, 
from the time that it is picked, the tea 
is not handled at all. In China it is 
different. There the tea is rolled by 
hand and trodden by foot. Machinery 
is now being slowly introduced. 

For many years attempts have been 
made to grow tea in the United States, 
and there are tea-gardens of considerable 
size at Summerville, South Carolina, 
and at Pinehurst in North Carolina. 
Several thousand pounds a year of 
excellent tea are produced, but the cost 
of J. bor is so much mote than in the 
East, that only expensive grades can 
lie produced at a profit. 

*^^-HEN THE TEA SHIP ARRIVES 

The tea tiadc is very important, and 
the way the tea is handled in Great 
Britain is interesting. When it arrives 
samples are drawn from the cargo and 
sent to the merchants, who submit 
them to the tea-taster, so that they may . 
have his opinion 011 the quality and the 
value of the shipment. He has a tiny ' 
pot of tea made from each, and lakes | 
a sip from each brew. Those that lie ] 
likes he commends, and the merchant > 
buys them at tlu* sale. ' 

When the tea reaches the merchant's 
warehouse it has to be blended. The ! 
merchant has a book in which are re- 
corded all the different qualities of tin 
water supplied to various districts. For ( 
each district there is a special blend. A ' 
tea which would be satisfactory if 
brewed in one part of the country would 
be quite unsuitable to the w r ater of ' 
another part, and blending is therefore ] 
one of the important features of the 
industry. Formerly it was done by 
men with shovels on a floor : now it is ' 
done in immense rotating drums which , 
thoroughly mix the selected kinds. 
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A TEA GARDEN IN NORTH CAROLINA 
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For years attempts have been made to grow tea in the United States, and success has finally come. Both 
in North and South Carolina are flourishing tea gardens. These pictures show a part of the gardens at 
Pmehurst, North Carolina. The land devoted to tea is surrounded by slender young pines. The plants in 
this part of the garden had grown old and straggling, and were cut back almost to the roots. 
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Thr pickers here are chiefly negro women and children, who pick the leaves carefully to avoid bruising 
them, and deposit them in the baskets. This garden produces an especially fine quality of black tea. The 
tea plants here seem to be able to withstand cold weather without great damage. Travelers say that they 
have never seen finer plants in Ceylon or India. Compare this picture with other pages. 


A HAPPY TEA PARTY IN A JAPANESE GARDEN 
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Three-quarters of a century ago China supplied most of the world's tea, but since that time other countries 
have grown Immense quantities of tea, and Japan now produces more than forty-five million pounds a 


The Japanese women In the tea plantations frequently carry their babies tied to their backs, as oere 
shown. Japan exports much green tea. which is from the same plant as black tea, but is not fermented. 
Photographs copyright by Underwood s Underwood. 


SIGHING THE TEA AND PAYING THE PTCKF.KS 
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Twice a day the coolies bnng their baskets of leaves to the factory, that the stock which they have picked 
may be weighed, and it is a very picturesque sight when they are gathered together, as shown here. 
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ckers are paid according to the weight of leaves brought in, and there is much excitement as the baskets 
re placed on the scale. Of course, the quantity picked vanes according to the Skill of the pickers. 
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Even more exciting than the weighing is the paying of the wages. The pickers line up and approach the 
paying-out clerk in procession, each checking his or her money before passing to make room for the next 


THE TEA LEAVES ARE SIFTED AND DRIED 
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During the rainy season, when young leaf-shoots are forming, leaves are picked every eight or nine days. 
At the factory they are spread out on racks, as shown here, so that some of the moisture may evaporate. 
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The leaves are neat rolled to crush their cells and release the juices, then spread out in the air, rolled 
again, and fired or baked, after which the leaves are separated from the stalks and sifted, as shown here. 
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The tea is now fired once again, being placed on trays in what is called a drier, while currents of hot air 
are passed gradually over *t until the leaves are firm and crisp. It is then ready for packing. 



The Chinese still pack tea in the old-fashioned way. It is put into large cases lined with lead foil, and 
is trodden in by the coolies with their bare feet. Then the foil is closed over, and the lid is nailed down 


Modern methods prevail in India and Ceylon, whence much tea comes. There, much of the tea is. packed 
ready for the stores in small packets, the metal foil covering being soldered down to keep the tea air-tight. 









The Book of 
POETRY 


A COURT LADY 

“ A COURT LADY ” was written by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Both Mrs. 

“ Browning and her famous husband were deeply interested in the struggle 
for a united Italy and both wrote many poems dealing with this subject. The 
Brownings lived in Italy for a great number of years, and learned to love it as 
dearly as they did their own native land of England. Among Mrs. Browning's 
other well-known poems dealing with Italy is one entitled “ Mother and Poet.” 


LJER hair was tawny 

1 " 1, with gold, her continil 

eyes with purple were 
dark, -wfer 

Her checks' pale opal burnt with a 

red and restless spark. Jh 

Never was lady of Milan nobler in y, vff 

name and in race, 

Never was lady of Italy fairer to see 
in the face 

Never was lady on earth more true as 
woman and wife, 

Larger in judgment and instinct, prouder 
in manners and life. 

She stood in the early morning, and said 
to her maidens. “ Bring 

That silken robe made ready to wear at 
the court of the king. 

“Bring me the clasp of diamonds, lucid, 
clear of the mote, 

Clasp me the large at the waist, and clasp 
me the small at the throat. 

“ Diamonds to fasten the hair, and dia- 
monds to fasten the slee\es, 

Laces to drop from their rays, like a 
powder of snow from the eaves.” 

Gorgeous she enter’d the sunlight w'hich 
gather’d her up m a flame, 

While, straight in her open carnage, she 
to the hospital came. 

In she went at the door, and gazing from 
end to end, 

“Many and low are the pallets, hilt each 
is the place of a friend ” 

Up she pass'd through the wards, and 
stood at a young man’s bed: 

Bloody the band on his brow and livid the 
droop of his head. 

“Art thou a Lombard, my brother? 
Happy art thou,” she cried, 

And smi1*d like Italy on him : he dream d 
in her face and died. 

Pale was his passing soul, she went on 
still to a second: 

He was a grave hard man, whose years by 
dungeons were reckon’d. 


CONTIS l LH FROM 590I 


r Wounds in his body 
were sore, wounds in 
his life were sorer. 
“Art thou a Romagnole?” 
Her eyes drove lightnings 
before her. 


“Austrian and priest had join'd to 
as^ double and tighten the cord 

Able to bind thee, O strong one, — 
free by the stroke of a sword. 

“ Now be grave for the rest of us, using 
the life overcast 

To ripen Our wine of the present, (too 
new,) in glooms of the past.” 

Down she stepp’d to a pallet where lay a 
face like a girl’s, 

Young, and pathetic with dying,— a deep 
black hole in the curls. 

“Art thou from Tuscany, brother? and 
secst thou, dreaming in pain, 

Thy mother stand in the piazza, searching 
the lists of the slain? ” 

Kind as a mother herself, she touch’d his 
checks with her hands : 

“ Blessed is she who has borne thee, al- 
though she should weep as she stands.” 

On she pass’d to a Frenchman, his arm 
carried off by a ball: 

Kneeling “O more than my brother 1 
how shall I thank thee for all? 

“ Each of the heroes around us, has 
fought for his land and line, 

But thou hast fought for a stranger, in 
hate of a wrong not thine. 

'* Happy are all free peoples, too strong to 
be dispossessed: 

But blessed are those among nations, who 
dare to be strong for the rest ! ” 

Ever she pass’d on her way, and came to 
a couch where pin'd * 

One with a face from Venetia, white with 
a hope out of mind. 
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\ Long *>he stood and gaz'd, and twice she 

> tried at the name, 

> But two great crystal tears were all that 

> f.dtcr'd came. 

» 

> Onlv a tear for Venice ? she turn'd as m 

> ] mssion and loss, 

» Ami stoop'd to his forehead and kiss’d it, 
as if she were kissing the cross. 

l .unt with that strain of heart she mov’d 
on then to another, 

Stern and strong in his death. " And dost 
thou suffer, iny biother ? ” 

Holding his hand in liers: — "Out of the 
Piedmont lion 

Coinetli the sweetness ot freedom ! sweetest 
to live or to die on.’* 

Holding his cold rough hands, — " Well, oh, 
well have ye done 

In noble, noble Piedmont, who would not be 
noble alone." 

Back he f'.U while she spoke. She rose to her 
feet with a spring,- - 

1 That was a Piedmontese I and this is the 
Court of the King.” 

THE LOST LEADER 

In the “ Lo«t 1 patter " Robert Browning shows that the 
man who relinquishes an ideal suiters, not the ideal itself. 

J UST foi a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a ribbon to stick on his coat — 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us. 
Lost all the others she lets us devote ; 

They, with the gold to give, dol’d linn out 
silver. 

So much was theirs who so little allow’d , 
How all our copper had gone fin lus service I 
Rags - -were they purple, his heart ii.ul 
been proud ; 

We that had lov'd lum so, follow'd him, 
honor’d him. 

Liv'd in lus mild and magnificent eye, 
Lcarn’d his great language, caught his clear 
accents, 

Made him our pattern to live and to die I 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley, were with us, — they watch 
from their graves I 

He alone breaks from the van and the tree- 
man, 

He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves [ 


We shall march prospering, — not thro' lus 
presence ; 

Songs may inspirit us, — not from his lyre ; 

Deeds will be done, — while he boasts lus 
quiescence, 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade 
aspire. 

Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul 
more. 

One task more declin'd, one more footpath 
untrod. 

One more devils-triumph and sorrow for 
angels, 

One wrong more to man, one more insult 
to God I 


Life's night begins : let him never come back 
to us I 

There would be doubt, hesitation, and 
pain, 

Forced praise on our part — the glimmer of 
twilight, 

Never glad confident morning again 1 
Best fight on well, for we taught lum — strike 
gallantly, 

Menace our heart, ere we master lus 
own ; 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and 
wait us. 

Pardon'd in heaven, the first by the 
throne I 

THE CIRCLE 

An old rhyme whose truth is being dramatically illus- 
trated in these djrk days of war Tbcwiitcr is iiuknowti* 

VkTAli begets Poverty, 

Poverty Peace : 

Peace begets Plenty, 

Then riches increase : 

Riches bring Pride, 

And Pride is War's ground. 

War begets Poverty, 

So goes the round 

ALAS 1 HOW LIGHT A CAUSE MAY MOVE 

Thomas Moore who wrote the following verses? was an Irish 
put L and singer and had great popularity in his own Uuie. ' 

A LAS I how light a cause may move { 

**■ Dissension between hearts that love I ( 

Hearts that the world in vain had tiled ; ( 

And sorrow but more closely tied , , 

That stood the storm when waves were 
rough. 

Yet in a sunny hour fall otf, ) 

lake ships that have gone down at sea, J 

When heaven was all tranquillity I 1 

A something light as air, — a look. ( 

A w’ord unkind or wrongly taken. — ( 

Oh 1 love that tempests never shook, ( 

A breath, a touih like this hath shaken I J 
And ruder woids will soon rush in 1 

To spread the breach that words begin ; ) 

And eyes forget the gentle ray J 

They wore in courtship’s smiling day ; ) 

And voices lose their tone that shed I 

A tenderness round all they «ud ; ) 

fill fast declining, one by one, J 

The sweetnesses of love aie , »ne, ) 

And hearts, so lately mingled, seem ) 

lake broken clouds,— -or like the stream ) 

That smiling left the mountain's brow, 1 

As though its waters ne'er could sever, 1 
Yet, ere it reach the plain below, ) 

Breaks into floods that part for ever. 1 

O you, that have charge of Love I 

Keep him in rosy bondage bound, ) 

As in the fields of bliss above J 

He sits, with flowerets fettered round ; — A 

Loose not a tie that round him clings J 

Nor ever let him loose his wings ; 1 

For even an hour, a minute's flight : 

Will rob the plumes of halt their light > 

Like that celestial bird, — whose nest J 

Is found beneath far eastern skies, - J 

Whose wings, though radiant when at rest. — J 
Lose all their glory when he flies I J , 
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LOVE, DEATH, AND REPUTATION 


This little fable appears ia a collection of Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s verses for children. It » probably by Charles 
Lamb, and is a poetic translation of a fable told in on old 
play of Queen Elisabeth’s time. Its lesson is one of the most 
important we can learn— never to lose oui good reputation. 

r^NCE on a time. Love, Death, and Reputa- 
v -' tion. 

Three travelers, a tour together went ; 

And, after many a long perambulation, 

Agreed to part by mutual consent. 

Death said : “ My fellow tourists, I am going 
To seek for harvests in th’ embattled 
plain , 

Where drums arc beating, and loud trumpets 
blowing, 

There you'll be sure to meet with me again." 

Love said : “ My friends, 1 mean to spend 
my leisure 

With some young couple, fresh in Hymen's 
bands ; 

Or 'mongsl relations who, in equal measure, 
Have had bequeathed to them house or lands. ' 

But Reputation said : " If once we sever, 

Our chance of future meeting is but vain : 
Who paits from me must look to pait for 
ever 

For heputalton lost comes not again ” 


SONNET 

In this sonnet Wordsworth gave vine* to discontent with Ins 
own age that— to bis unnd— was given up to material things. 

'’PHIS world is too much with us : late and 
1 soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste mu- 
powers ; 

Little we see of nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, — a sordid 
boon ! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, - 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are upgathered now like sleeping 
flowers, — 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune, 
it moves us not Gieat God 1 I'd rather be 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn : 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wiealhed horn 


MEMORIES 


that beautiful 
root* eudure. 


Longfellow, In tbe following poem, points out 
things and pleasant things never die, for their 

r\ FT I remember those whom T have 
^ known 

In other days, to whom my heart w r as led 
As by a magnet, and who arc not dead, 

But absent, and their memories overgrown 
With other thoughts and troubles of my own 
As graves with grasses are, and at their head 
The stone with moss and hchcns so o'er- 
spread, 

Nothing is legible but the name alone 


And is it so with them ? After long years. 
Do they remember me in the same way, 
And is memory pleasant as to me ? 

I fear to ask ; yet wherefore are my fears ? 
Pleasures, like flowers, may wither and deca) , 
And yet the root perennial may be. 

TO THOMAS MOORE 

In this pledge to Thomas Moore it appears as though Lord 

Byron were thinking as much of himself as of bis friend. 

A/f Y boat is on the shore, 
iVA And my bark is on the sea ; 

But, before I go, Tom Moore, 

Here's a double health to thee I 

Here's a sigh to those who love me, 

And a smile to those who hate , 

And, whatever sky’s above me, 

Here's a heart lor every fate. 

Though the ocean roar around me, 

Yet it still shall bear me on : 

Though a desert should surround me, 

It hath springs that may be won. 

Wcrc’t the last drop in the well. 

As I gasped upon the brink, 

Ere my fainting spirit fell, 

'Tis to thee that I would drink 

With that water, as this wine. 

The 'libation 1 would pour 
Should be — Peace with thine and mine, 

And a health to thee, Tom Mooie 


SELECTIONS FROM “ IN MEMORIAM " 

'THE path by which we twain dul go, 

1 Which led by tiacts that pleased us well. 
Thro' four sweet years arose and ‘ell, 

From flower to flower, from snow to snow : 

And we with singing cheer’d the way. 

And, crown’d with all the season lent. 

From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May 

When each by turn was guide to each. 

And Fancy light from Fancy caught. 

And Thought leapt out to wed with 
Thought 

Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech. 

LOVE SERVICEABLE 

LJ E does not rightly love himself 
A *■ Who does not love anolher more. 

Coven trv Paumorb. 


THE THRESHOLD 

This charming verse expresses the desire, common to us all, 
to remain akin to childhood, in ->pite of lengthening yean. 

[ IFE lies before me, but shut is the door 

On all my childish days No more, no 
more 

Shall I in all my years again be free 
A nd careless •- happy as I used to be. 

So be it, Lord I 1 know that all is right ; 

1 would not alter it or shirk the fight 
Shut then the door I— but leave a little crack. 
That when I meet a child I may slip back I 
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THE AUTHOR’S RESOLUTION IN A 
SONNET 

George Witlicr was an Knglish poet who lefleets the 
spun of the Cavalier or Royalist party although he 
fought for Parliament against the king, raising a 
troop of horse with money from t lie sale of his 
estatis His wise is viry musical and highly 
polished 

CHALL I, wasting in dcspaire 
Dye, because a woman's fair' 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 
Cause anolhers Rosie are 5 
He she lairer than the Day 
Or the Howry Meads m May, 

If she liuiiks not well of me, 

What tare 1 how faire she he? 

Shall my secly heart he pin’d 
Cause i see a woman kind'* 

Or a well disposed Nature 
Joy ned with a lovely feature 5 
He she Meeker, Kinder than 
Turtle-dove or Pcllican • 

If she he not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be? 

Shall a woman’s Virtues move 
Me to perish for her Love ? 

Or her wcl dcscrvings knowiic 
Make me quite forget mine own? 

He she with that Goodness blest 
Which may merit name of best : 

If she he not so to me. 

What care I how Good she be? 

Cause her Fortune seems too nigh 
Shall I play the fool and die? 

She that hearts a Noble inimi, 

If not outward helpes she find, 

Thinks what with them lie wold do, 
That without them dares her woe 
And imlessc that Muulc I see, 

What care I how great she be 5 

Great, or Good, or Kind, or Faire 
I will ne’re the more despaire * 

If she loves me (this bcleeve) 

I will Die ere she shall grive 
If she slight men when I woe, 

1 can scorne anil let her goe, 

For if she be not for me, 

What care I for whom she be ? 

ORSAMES* SONG 

We 1ij\l very little of Sir John Suckling's vc-rsi thal 
lias been pieservcd He was a courtiu, gay and 
careless in bis living, yet witlial possessed of a wit 
so polished and an e.u so fine that each fragment' 
is a little jewel. 

so pale and wan, fond lover 5 
Prithee, why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 

Prithee, why so mute ? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 

Prithee, why so mute? 

Quit, quit, for shame this will not move' 
This cannot take her 
If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her 
The devil take her! 


TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE 
WARS 

These verses of Richard Lovelace air justly famed 
for the last couplet, which is so often quoted. 


’"PELL me not, sweet, I am unkind, 

A That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I Hy. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith cmbia«.c 
A sword, a horse, a shield 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore, — 

1 could not love thee, dear, so iiiuili, 
Loved T not honor more 

NIGHT 

\ViJIi..iii flake's verse is ver> iiiumv.i1 and simple 
We meet his animals and angils urj uflen 

' PHE sun descending in the west, 

The evening star does shine, 

The birds are silent in their nest, 

And I must seek for mine 
The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high bower, 

With silent delight, 

Sits and smiles on the night 

Farewell, green fit Ids and happy grove, 
Where flocks have ta’en delight , 

Wh-wo lambs have nibbled, silent mow* 

The .cct of angels bright; 

Unseen, they pour blessing, 

And joy without ceasing, 

On each hud and blossom, 

And each sleeping bosom 

They look in every thoughtless lust, 

Where birds are covered warm. 

They visit caves of every beast, 

To keep them all from harm 
If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping, 

They pour sleep on their head. 

And sit down by their bed 

When wolves and tigers howl for prty 
They pitying stand and weep, 

Seeking to drive their thirst .ivvaj, 

And keep them from tin sheen 
But if they rush dreadful. 

The angels, most heedful, 

Receive each mild spirit, 

New worlds to inherit 

And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shal’ flow with tears of gold • 

And pitying the tender cries, 

And walking round the fold 
Saying: “Wrath by llis meekness, 

And by His health, sickness, 

Are driven away 
From our immortal day. 

“ And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 

I can lie down and sleep, 

Or think on Him who bore thy name, 

Graze after thee, and weep 
For wash’d in life’s river, 

My bright mane forever 
Shall shine like the gold, 

As I guard o’er »hc fold ” 
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I ON HIS BLINDNESS 

Jn his forty- fourth year, Milton whose sight had been 
failing for ten years, became totally blind. Yet in spite of 
this he wrote steadily until his death twenty-two years later. 

Y17HEN I consider how my light is spent 
” lire half my days m this dark world 
and wide, 

And that one talent, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more 
bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide ; 

" Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ? ” 

I fondly ask ; but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replied : " God doth not 
need 

Either man’s woik 01 His own gifts; who best 
Hear His mild yoke, they serve Him best , 
His state 

Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed. 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest , 
They also serve who only stand and wait ” 

THE RECONCILIATION 

V Hu-, br.iutilul little pocmisoneof the many lovely tongs that 
r ricruf in 11 The Princess, ” written by Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

V \ S through the land at eve we went, 
v * * And plucked the ripened ears. 

We fell out, my wife and T, — 

\ Oh, we fell out, i know not why, 

7 And kissed again with tears. 

7 For when we came where lies the child 
7 We lost m other years, 

° There above the little grave, 

'■ Oh, there above the little grave. 

We kissed again with tears. 

I OLD FRIENDS 

- \VE i ust shake hands at meeting 
| * v With many that come nigh, 

{ We nod the head in greeting 
y To many that go by 
| But we weleo ne through the gateway 
t Our few' o’J friends and true ; 

| '1 lien heart -j leap up and straightway 

y There’s open house for yov, 

| l\d friends, 

Y Wide open house for you. 

I 'ihe surtacc will be sparkling, 

I et but a sunbeam shine, 

But in the deep lies darkling 
'lhc true life of the wine 
The froth is for the many, 

I Ptie wine is for the few ; 
l nseen, untouched of any. 

We keep the best for you, 

Old friends, 

The very best for you 

“ The many ” cannot know us, 

They only pace the strand 
Where’ at our worst we show us. 

The waters thick with sand , 

But out beyond the leaping 

Dim surge “ 'tis clear and blue," 

And there, old friends, we’re keeping 
A waiting calm for you. 

Old friends, 

$ A sacred calm for you 


BELIEVE ME, IF ALL THOSE ENDEARING 
YOUNG CHARMS 

This is one of the most popular ol Ihomas Moore’s songs 
and its musical setting fs known to the majority of us. 

DELIEVE me, if all those endearing young 
J 3 charms 

Which 1 ga*e on so fondly to-day. 

Were to change by to-morrow-, and fleet in my 
arms, 

lake fairy-gifts fading away, 

Thou would’st still lie ador’d, as this moment 
thou art, 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear rum each wish of my 
heart 

Would entwine itself verdantly still. 

it is not while beauty and youth are thine 
own. 

And thy cheeks unprofan’d by a tear. 

That the fervor and faith of a soul can be 
known. 

To which time will but make thee more 
dear ; 

No, the heart that has tiuly lov'd never 
forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close 
As the sun-flower turns on her god. w'hcn he 
sets, 

The same look which she turn'd when he 


THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES 

"pHE night has a thousand eyes 
A And the day but one, 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 

And the heart but one , 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done 


FROM " IN MEMORIAM ” 

little systems have their clay , 

Xw/ They have their day and rea>»e to be 
They are but broken lights oi Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they 

Forgive my grief for one removed 
Thy cieature, whom I iound so lair, 

I trust he lives in Thee, and tlicie 
1 find him worthier to be loved 

I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief 1 fee' ; 

For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 


WINTER 

This charming stanza is by Walter Savage Landor. 
CUMMER has doft his latest green, 

^ And Autumn ranged the barley-mows 
So long away then have you been ? 

And are you coming back to close 
The year ? It sadly wants repose 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG 

gHE went a ^little ; I 

mm't bite pig : ' 

woman was sweeping her house, Piggy won’t get over the stile, 

. she found a little crooked six- And I sha’n’t get home to-night 1 ” 

What,” she said, But the water would not. 

o with this little CHE went a little farther, and she, met 

? I shall go to viJHR 3 an ox. 


A N old woman was sweeping her house, 
i- and she found a little crooked six- 
pence. "What,” she said, 

“shall I do with this little 
sixpence ? I shall go to 
inaikct and buy a little 
pig.” As she was coming \ 

home she came to a stile. <5 jV 1 f 
The piggy would not go 
over the stile. She went 
a little farther, and she met a dog, so she 
said to the dog : 

” Dog, dog, bite 

V-T 1 P Piggy won’t get 

7 * over the stile, 

I <£r Ss ^J And * sha’n’t 

)JW jf get home to- 

But the dog 
would not. 

S HE went a little farther, and she . 
met a stick. So she said : ¥ 

" Stick, stick, beat dog ; 1 

Dog won’t bite pig, ) 

Eiggv won’t get I 

/ if over the sti * e » t 

a .lit f HJj, And I sha’n’t get | 
(Ilfllfiim Mi" home to-night ! ” 1 
But the stick would I , 

CHE went a little 
Imf/# ^ farther, and she 
VW (| Mi? met a fire. So she said: 
\p]jl * "Fire, fire, bum 
stick ; 

Stick won’t beat 

Dog won’t bite pig; 
Piggy won’t get 
over the stile, 

P And I sha’n’t get 
home to-night ! ” 
But the fire would 


m 

•*£r 


So she said : 

o x, . 

r S 

water 

Water won’t 

L u : ench 4*/4 

Fn .i won’t burn stick ; 

Stick won’t beat dog ; 

Dog won’t bite pig ; 

Piggy won’t get over the stile, 

And I sha’n’t get home to-night 
But the ox would not. 

S HE went a little farther, 

and she met a butcher. i 
So she said : 

” Butcher, butcher, kill ox ; jfi 
Ox won’t drink water ; fb-A 
Water won’t quench fire ; 

Fire won’t bum stick ; V 

Stick won’t beat dog ; 

Dog won’t bit" pig 
Piggy won’t get over the 
stile, 

And I sha’n’t get home 
to-night I ” 

But the butcher would not. , 

S HE went a little farther, and n 
rope. So she said : 

" Rope, rope, hang butcher ; 

Butcher won’t kill ox ; ^ 

Ox won’t drink water ; & 

Water won’t quench fire ; 1 

Fire won’t bum stick ; 

Stick won’t beat dog ; & 

Dog won’t bite pig ; V 

Piggy won’t get over the stile, ^ 

And I sha*n y t get home to- 
night I ” 

But the rope would not. 


met a 
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S HE went a little farther, and she met 
a rat. So she said : 

,f Rat, rat, gnaw rope ; 
f Rope won’t hang 

butcher ; 

Butcher won't kill 


4 ^ 


Ox won’t drink water ; 
Water won't quench 
fire ; 

Fire won’t burn stick ; 
Stick won't beat dog ; 

Dog won’t bite pig ; 

Piggy won’t get over the stile. 

And I sha’n’t get home to-night ! ” 

But the rat would not. 


S HE went a little farther, and she met 
a cat, so she said : 

" Cat, cat, kill rat ; 

Rat won’t gnaw rope ; 

Rope won't hang butcher ; 

Butcher won’t kill ox ; 

Ox won’t drink water ; 

Water won't quench fire ; 

Eire won’t burn stick ; IH 

Stick won’t beat dog ; J 

Dog won’t bite pig ; r 

Piggy won’t get over the htile, 

And I slia’n’t get home to-night ! ” 


B UT the cat said to her, " If you will 
go to yonder cow, and fetch me a 
saucer of milk, I will kill the rat." So 
away went the old woman to the cow, 
and said . 

a “ Cow, cow, give me a 
saucer of milk ; 

Cat won't kill rat ; 

Rat won’t gnaw rope ; 

Rope won’t hang butcher , 
Butcher won’t kill ox ; 

Ox won’t drink water ; 
Water won't quench fire ; 

Fire won’t burn stick ; 

Stick won’t beat dog ; 

Dog won’t bite pig ; 

Piggy won’t get over the stile, 

And I sha’n't get home to-night ! " 

B UT the cow said to her, " If you 
will go to yonder haymakers, and 
fetch me a wisp of hay, I'll give you 
the milk." So away went the old 
woman to the haymakers, and said : 


" Haymakers, 
give me a 
wisp of hay ; 

Cow won’t give /&' : 

Cat won't kill rat ; jfVj 

Rat won't gnaw rope ; F jj 

Rope won’t hang WW 
butcher ; B B 

Butcher won’t kill ox ; 

Ox won't drink water ; 

Water won’t quench fire ; 

File won’t bum stick ; 

Stick won’t beat dog ; 

Dog won't bite pig ; 

Piggy won't get over the stile. 

And I sha'n’t get home to-night ! ” 

B UT the haymakers said to her, " If 
you will go to yonder stream, a^d 
fetch us a bucket ot water, we’ll give 
you the hay." So away 
the old woman went, 
r n j | S a But when she got to the 
stream, she found the 
vu. 1 bucket was full of holes. 

So she covered the 
bottom with pebbles and jd 

then filled the bucket 

with water, and she went ' 
back with it to the hay- 
makers, and they gave her a wisp of 
hay. As soon as the cow had eaten 
the hay, she gave the old woman the 
milk ; and away she went with it in 
a saucer to the cat. As soon as the cat 
had lapped up the milk : 

The cat began to kill the rat ; 

The rat began to gnaw the rope ; 

The rope began to hang the butcher ; 
The butcher began to ki*l the ox ; 

The ox began to drink the water ; 

The water began to quench the fire ; 
The fire began to burn the stick ; 

The stick began to beat the dog ; 

The dog began to bite the pig ; 

The little pig in a fright jumped over 
the stile ; 

S O the old woman got home that - 
nieht f ' 
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HOW WORD-WAVES TRAVEL EVERYWHERE 
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This picture shows us m a diagram the wonderful way in which the electric shocks travel through the ether. 
The wireless waves radiate in all directions, so that in less than one-sixtieth of a second a dot of the message, 
shown here as being sent from Poldhu, could be received in London, Norway, Berlin, America, or on any 
ship sailing on the Atlantic Ocean. It is to prevent everyone receiving everyone else’s messages that the 
instruments are tuned. The message could also be received in airship, aeroplane, or balloon at thousands 
of miles above the clouds if men could get there. It is also believed that they descend into the earth. 
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This picture shows us, in another way, what we see above— how the wireless waves radiate, expanding 
evenly in true circles. The boy has (thrown a stone into the river, and the waves flow outwards, getting 
fainter and fainter the farther they get from the spot where the shock occurred. The wireless waves 
are waves in the ether very like these water-waves, with this difference, that while the ripples of water 
travel only in a horizontal direction all round, and at a slow rate, the wireless waves travel at a very rapid 
pace, and in all directions. A better illustration of how these electric waves travel is provided by the light 
from a lamp or candle. The light-waves move from the flame in every direction, and the wireless waves 
travel through the world in exactly the same way from the centre at which the message is sent off. 
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WHY THE WINDS BLOW 

TIIK GALES THAT SWEEP ACROSS THE SEA 


W HEN wo look at 
a weather-vane 


CONTINUFD FROM 5896 


we can tell from what 
(liHM tion the wind is blow- 
ing. The revolving part of a j \ 
weather-vane has much more 
surface at one side than it has at / 
the other and the side with the ALl 
bigger surface is blown away from 
the wind. Thus the smaller part is at 
the side from which the wind is coming. 
Arms are generally fixed to the stem 
of a weatlier-vane, and at the end of 
these arms are the letters N., s , K., w., 
indicating the four directions of north, 
south, cast, and west. If the arrow 
of the vane or the head of the weather- 
cock points north, we know that the 
wind is blowing from that direction. 

It is easy enough to read the 
weather-vane, and it will perhaps 
suggest a number of other interesting 
questions. 

Why, for instance, does the wind 
blow at all ? Why does it not always 
remain still, as it does sometimes in 
summer ? Why does it sometimes 
blow gently, sometimes strongly, and 
sometimes rage in a hurricane ? Why 
does it blow sometimes from the 
north, sometimes from the south, and 
sometimes from the east or west ? 


Finally, why do some 
from 5896 s kinds of wind bring 

some kinds of weather, 
and other kinds of wind 
W bring other kinds of weather ? 
w The science of wind and weather 
is called meteorology. The word 
comes from two Greek words mean- 
ing " to raise beyond ’ ’ The word 
meteor now means only a fragment 
from another world that comes living 
into our atmosphere. But formerly 
meteor had a wider meaning. Any- 
thing connected with the atmosphere 
was called a meteor, and so .the science 
of the weather became known as 
meteorology. 

Now we come back to the first 
question : Why does the wind blow ? 
For the same reason that smoke 
comes out of a chimney. That is 
a curious answer, but it is correct. 
The real cause of the wind is that 
air expands and rises as it becomes 
hotter. If we take an empty bottle, 
stop its mouth with a cork, and place 
it in front of the fire, either the cork 
will pop out or the bottle will burst. 
The air inside the bottle wants more 
room. 

Now, the son shines upon this 
world and heats the air in certain 
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parts. The warmed air, being lighter 
than cold air, rises ; and cold air, being 
heavier than warm air, rushes in to fill 
up the place winch the wanner air 
occupied before it began to rise. That 
is the reason why the wind blows, given 
as simply as it can be given. 

(ienerally, a breeze from the sea begins 
to blow on to the land a few hours after 
the sun has risen. Again let us ask — 
why ? Land becomes wanner than 
water under the heat of the sun, so the 
air on the land rises, and the cooler air 
from the sea blows in to take its place, 
only to be warmed in its turn, and to 
allow more cool air to blow in from the 
sea. When the sun has set, the land 
becomes cool more quickly than the sea, 
so that the air above the land is denser, 
or heavier, than the air above the sea, 
and the cooler land air blows out to sea 
to replace the warmer sea air- that is 
rising because it is w. inner. 

W HY ARE SOME WINDS WARM AND SOME 
COLD ? 

Winds become like the surface of 
the earth over which they travel. A 
wind which blows over a hot, dry desert 
becomes hot and dry ; a wind which 
blows over ice-fields and snow-clad 
mountain-tops becomes piercingly cold ; 
a wind which blows from, or over, the 
sea is likely to bring rain. 

Whatever wind may blow, it has its 
cause in the inequality of temperature 
and heaviness in the atmosphere. 
Nature strives for equality, and warm 
breezes and cold blasts are Nature’s 
way of equalizing matters. 

■^y^HAT ARE THE TRADE WINDS ? 

The trade winds are so called because, 
in the days before steamships, these 
winds were really the “ drivers " of the 
world’s trade, being the only power 
which enabled the ships to travel along 
the great highways of the ocean. The 
trade winds are winds that are always 
blowing from the Poles towards the 
Equator. But in going towards the 
Equator the trade wind that comes 
from the Arctic regions does not blow 
directly south, and the trade wind that 
blows from the Antarctic regions does 
not blow directly north. 

The reasons for this are interesting. 
The earth is always revolving, carrying 
the air along with it. Thus the air at 
the Poles is revolving with the earth and 


at about the same rate as the parts of 
the earth near the Poles are revolving. 
As the winds proceed towards the 
Equator, they go always into parts of 
the world that move faster than the parts 
near the Poles, just as in top-spinning 
the widest part of the top moves more 
quickly than a spot nearer the centre. 

The winds that have come from nearer 
the Poles do not at once acquire the 
faster speed, so that the earth beneath 
them revolves faster than they do, and 
therefore they come to be not north and 
south winds, but north-east and south- 
east winds. The trade winds are most 
pronounced in the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, because there is almost no land 
surface to modify them in their passage. 
■^^■HAT IS A WHIRLWIND ? 

In some parts of our country the 
whirlwind or cyclone is much dreaded. 
The wliirlwind is caused by winds 
coming from opposite directions at the 
same time. When such winds meet, 
they make a circular motion with great 
violent e, and, being pressed on by more 
wind coming behind, may be driven 
upwards with such force that at sea they 
may lift a column of water with them, 
thereby making a waterspout. 

At times terrible gales sweep the sea. 
Before the days of steamships, sailors 
used to look forward with dread to the 
autumnal gales. Often they would 
battle with the elements for days together. 

The sails would be torn to shreds by 
the fury of the wind. The mighty, 
foaming seas would charge upon the ship 
like an invading host, throwing them- 
selves with terrific force upon the decks, 
and sometimes carrying away the masts. 
The gales are not such r. danger to 
shipping as they once were, for nowa- 
* clays steamships arc independent of the 
wind for their motive power, and so they 
plough their way doggedly through the 
boisterous sea until they reach the 
desired port. 

■^^HAT IS A HURRICANE ? 

The word tornado means turning, and 
from this we may readily see that it is a 
kind of whirlwind. It is caused by the 
air becoming so hot that it rises with 
frightful rapidity. This causes a sort of 
vacuum which the air all round rushes 
in to fill. As the air is carried up it 
becomes cooler, expands, and forms a 
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cloud, which spreads itself outward in 
the sky so that the tornado looks like a 
huge funnel hanging from a heavy black 
cloud. The force of the mad dance of 
the currents as they meet carries the 
tornado onward, and its appearance as 
it whirls along its path of destruction is 
terrific. The motion of the currents 
usually commences close to the ground, 
but a tornado may be carried along some 
distance up in the air. The speed with 
which it moves is so great that it sweeps 
everything before it ; but happily it 
takes a much narrower path than a 
whirlwind does, and as a rule it does not 
last long. 

Tornadoes are most frequent in the 
Mississippi Valley and in the southern 
states. 

IS A CLOUD BURST ? 

A cloud burst is also caused by a 
whirlwind. Sometimes the currents of 
hot air which rush up from the surface 
of the earth are met in the upper regions 
by a current of cold air. When this 
happens the moisture which the hot 
( urrent lias carried up from the ground 
rapidly becomes condensed and falls to 
the earth again in a sudden deluge of 
rain. This is called a cloud burst. 

I S IMPURE AIR LIGHTER THAN PURE 
AIR? 

We are prone to be misled on this 
point, for other things affect the weight 
of air besides the kind of stuff that is 
in it ; and one of the most important 
of these things is its temperature. It is 
true that in a room or church or theatre 
the impure air is lighter than the pure 
air, and therefore it ascends. Hut 
though this is l iuc, it is not true that 
impure air is lighter than pure air. 
The impure air made by human beings 
or animals, or by fires, gas-jets, lamps, 
or candles, is hot because it is made by 
the process of burning, whether inside 
our bodies or outside them, and that 
process produces heat Now, the hotter 
the air is, the lighter it is. 

But if we were to wait until this 
impure air had cooled we should find 
that the impure part of it was heavier 
than the air. The most important gas 
in impure air is carbon dioxide, and 
this is heavier than ordinary air of the 
same temperature. Thus, in caves and 
mines where carbon dioxide is formed, 
it always tends to lie as low as possible. 
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This is a fact which every miner knows ; 
and it is a very interesting experiment 
to lower a lamp down an old mine, or a 
well, and find that when it has dropped a 
certain distance it goes out because it has 
reached the level of the carbon dioxide. 

D oes change go on in other 

WORLDS ? 

We know from our study of the 
surface of the earth that in the course 
of long ages it has changed very much. 
But men have been inclined to suppose 
that the skies do not show any change 
except m the position of the stars. 
However, when we study the sun and 
the planets by means of powerful tele- 
scopes, we find that all sorts of slow 
changes are going on in the heavenly 
bodies. Perhaps sun-spots need not be 
counted, as they come and go, and no one 
can say that there is any evidence of any 
changes in the sun going on steadily in 
one direction. But there is no doubt 
as to changes in at least two planets, 
Jupiter and Mars. 

On the surface of Jupiter, the giant 
planet, there is a curious marking called 
the great red spot ; and during the years 
that this has been watched it has certainly 
shown changes in shape and size and 
color. They are, indeed, much quicker 
than the changes on the earth that hap- 
pen at the present time ; but the surface 
of Jupiter is much hotter than the sur- 
face of the earth, which has mostly 
become set and rigid, while on Jupiter 
the surface is more fluid, and, indeed, 
so hot that it probably gives out some 
light of its own still As for Mars, it 
shows many changes both in large 
features and in small. Considerable 
areas of Mars, which must once have 
been ocean-beds, are now certainly dry. 

TTTHY DOES YEAST MAKE BREAD RISE 
VV AND BISCUITS BUBBLE ? 

Yeast is a simple kind of living plant 
which produces a substance called a 
ferment, that has the power of causing 
certain chemical changes in sugar. 
When yeast is used to make bread, the 
results all follow from the fermentation 
of sugar. Sugar is an extremely com- 
plicated substance, containing three j 
kinds of atoms — caibon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. When it is fermented the sugar 
is partly burned — that is to say, the ' 
ferment takes a <ertain amount of , 
oxygen from the air and adds it to the . 
sugar, which is deco nposed and turned 
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into something else. If anything made 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen is 
completely burned, .the result will be 
carbon dioxide from the burning of the 
carl •> in, and water from the burning of 
the: hydrogen. In this case the burning 
is not" complete, but still a good deal of 
< ar bon dioxide is formed, and this makes 
the bubbles which form in the dough, 
and cause it to rise. A good deal of it 
esc apes into the air, but much is caught, 
and so the bread is made. 

The other thing which results from the 
fermentation of the sugar is alcohol, 
winch is also a compound, though a 
much simpler one, of carbon and hydro- 
gen and oxygen. For this reason the 

I irocess we have been describing is usually 
mown as the alcoholic fermentation of 
sugar. Practically the whole of the 
alcohol flies away into the air and is lost. 

W HAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BE 1 WEEN 
A FRUIT AND A VEGETABLE ? 

Iii ordinary talk we usually make a 
distinction between fruit and vege- 
tables, but most people could scarcely 
say what the difference really is. All 
living creatures are divided into two 
great classes, animal and vegetable, and 
every kind of fruit belongs to the class 
of vegetables. 

Still, though an apple or a straw- 
berry is just as much a vegetable as a 
cabbage or a potato, we can find a dis- 
tinction between them. Indeed, stu- 
dents of plants use the word fruit in a 
definite way. Many kinds of plants do 
not produce a fruit at all, but .ill the 
higher plants do, even including the 
greatest trees. The fiuit of a plant is 
that p.ut of it which contains the seed. 
Indeed, the fiuit and the plant exist in 
order to produce the seed ; when we 
study the histoiy of the fruit we find 
that it always comes from the flowei. 
The purpose of the flower is to form the 
seed ; and then the flower disappears 
and we have, instead, the fruit, which 
holds the seed for its destiny. 

Thus some of the things that we usually 
call " vegetables," such as tomatoes and 
cucumbers, are fruits in the proper 
sense of the word, because they bear 
the seed. 

£*OULD A MACHINE GO ON FOR EVER ? 

This is a new way of asking the old 
question whether men can find what is 
called " perpetual motion," though that 


phrase is not good to express what 
is meant. The whole universe is a 
perpetual - motion machine. Formerly 
many men thought they saw signs that 
the universe is running down, like a 
clock that was once wound up, and that 
in time all motion will end. But men 
see now that when motion disappears 
it lias been turned into something else, 
and that the motion can be got out of it 
again. Therefore we believe that all 
motion is pcqjetual, for motion is a kind 
of power and no power is ever lost, 
though it may bo changed. 

When we say that perpetual motion 
is impossible, we mean something very 
different. We mean that we cannot 
get work from power and still have the 
power which did the work for us. It is 
never possible to get something for 
nothing If a spring is to drive a clock 
it must become less tight, and then it 
will need winding again. The power 
put into it when the clock was wound 
has gone in the motion of the clock, and 
perpetual motion is impossible, in the 
sense (hat we cannot spend power of any 
kind and at the same time keep it. 
^^■HAT IS GREEDINESS ? 

People often say that children are 
greedy, and should be ashamed of them- 
selves. Now, children, and giown-up 
people too, mav often be \ery hungry, 
and then will eat a great deal and per- 
haps very quickly. The question is 
whether there is any difference between 
being greedy anil being very hungry. 
There is a different e, anti a very real one. 
When w r e see anyone eating dry bread, 
however much or ravenously he eats, we 
do not say that be is gm dy. We simply 
say that lie mu.-t have b~< n starved, 
and is very liungiy. 

We say that a child is greedy when 
he wnnts to go on eating, not because 
lie is hungry, but because he likes the 
taste of highly flavored food like rake 
and rich Christmas pudding and candy. 
Tins is not hunger at all, foi a child 
or a grown-up person may greedily r.it 
f.ir too much of such things just after 
a good meal. 

This is really the craving of the nerves 
of taste, and is an utterly different thing 
from hunger. Wc are right to call it 
greed, and to regard it as unworthy. 
Some grown-up people are often just as 
greedy as children, though usually not so 
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much for sweets as for other highly 
flavored foods. 

TTTHAT WOULD HAPPEN TO A PENNY IF IT 
VV GOT BEYOND THE PULL OF THE EARTH ? 

The law of gravitation states that 
every portion of matter throughout 
the universe attracts every other portion 
of matter. Therefore, however far a 
penny might go in any direction, it 
could never be beyond " the pull of 
gravitation.” Wherever it was, it would 
be attracting, and attracted by, all other 
matter in the universe, including the 
mntler that forms the earth. But a 
penny might be imagined as going so 
far that the force of the earth's gravita- 
tion might not succeed in pulling it 
back again, because the attraction of 
some other body might be more power- 
ful. If there were no other heavenly 
bodies, gravitation would, of course, 
bring the penny back to the earth. 

Where the penny would go would 
depend on its direction. It might be 
drawn into the moon If it passed 
I. n tin r away it might be drawn into the 
sun, or into Jupiter. But sooner or 
later it would almost certainly pass near 
some; large heavenly body, and be drawn 
into it. Its actual fate would depend 
on the force with which it left the earth, 
lor if this weie just right, the penny 
might trawl round the earth as the 
moon doe*', or form a new planet revolv- 
ing i ound the sun. 

W HY DOES THE COLOR RUSH FROM THE 
FACE WHEN WE ARE FRIGHTENED ? 
Plainly the reason why the face of 
a inghtened person is likely to turn 
pale must be found in the circulation 
of the blood, which usually gives the 
face its color. Tf at such a moment 
we had our finger on the large artery 
which beats at the wri>t, and is gener- 
ally called the pulse, we should notice 
that the beats had suddenly become 
fewv and irregular. It is the heart that 
is beating too slowly, not strongly 
enough to force the blood along the 
arteries to the skin. 

We may wonder how fear can actu- 
ally reach the heart and affect its action. 
The answer is, that there runs down the 
neck, on each side, from the brain to the 
heart, a remarkable nerve, called the 
vagus, or wanderer, because it goes to so 
many distant places, and one of its 
duties is to run to the heart and carry 
orders from the brain. When we turn 


pale from fear, what has happened is 
that the brain has sent powerful orders 
through the vagus nerve to the heart, 
nearly making it stop beating altogether. 
"^^HAT MAKES PEOPLE FAINT ? 

When a person who has been stand- 
ing up suddenly turns pale, sways, and 
falls to the ground, it is plain that some- 
thing has happened to stop the working 
of his biain. Perhaps we forget that 
our biain must be working all the time, 
and that if it stopped for a moment j 
we should certainly topple over. That 
is what happens when a person faints ; 
the brain - centres which control the 
balance of the body, and those which 
give orders to the muscles of the legs, 
cease to act. 

We can guess the reason of this if we 
remember that the face of a fainting 
person is always pale. This gives us the 
hint that the supply of blood to the 
head is defective. The heart is not 
sending enough blood upwards, and so 
not only the face but the brain becomes 
pale and ceases to w r ork. All nerve-cells 
require a continuous supply of blood, or 
tin y will cease to work. There is no 
other kind of cell that so quickly ex- 
hausts its nourishment. 

We may go farther back and ask 
why the heart is not sending enough 
blood to tin' head. Many reasons are 
possible. Too much blood, for in- 
stance, may be going elsewhere, the 
heart may be weak or poisoned by our 
breathing foul air, or the blood may 
be too poor m quality to do its work 
propel ly. 

W HERE DOES OUR WARMTH COME 
FROM ? 

As we talk of warm clothing w r e might 
think that our warmth came from our 
clothes ; but, if we think a little, we 
shall agree that our clothes, at most, can 
only keep in the warmth, whieh comes 
from somewhere else. Sometimes, it 
is true, our bodies get warmth from 
something outside of them, from the 
sun, or a fire, or in a hot bath. But wc 
should be very badly off if we had nothing 
else to depend on for keeping up the 
heat of our bodies. 

We make our warmth ourselves, and 
it all comes from our food. Almost 
everything we need as food can be 
burned if it is dried, and, though it is 
certainly not dried in the body, it can 
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be burned there. The foods which bum 
best uutside the body are those which 
fm nidi most of our warmtli inside it. 
Sin I. foods arc fats and oils, sugar and 
st.mli. If necessary, our warmth can 
lx got from the burning, inside the 
l>ndy, of such foods as meat and white 
<>1 egg ; but this is a very wasteful way 
of getting it, and, indeed, the reason 
why we take such foods as fat and sugar 
is to save the others and to supply the 
warmth of the body in the safest way. 

Of course, all burning requires oxy- 
gen, and half the credit of producing 
our warmth belongs to the air we 
breathe. 

W HAT MAKES THE NEW ELECTRIC 
LAMPS SO BRIGHT ? 

During the last few years the small 
electric lamps used in houses have be- 
come much brighter without, costing 
more for the electricity that we use. 
This is because a new kind of material 
has been employed in making them. In 
all incandescent electric lamps, the 
principle is to send an electric current 
along a very thin wire which is kept 
away from the air. The wire is so thin 
that it offers great resistance to the flow 
of the electricity, much of which is 
turned into heat, and makes the wire 
glow. If the wire were exposed to air 
it would quickly burn away, but the 
lamp is carefully made so as to contain 
practically no air. If the glass is broken 
the wire burns and snaps in a moment. 

The brightness of the light depends 
largely upon the particular material of 
which the wire is made. The feature 
of the new lamps, now so much used, 
is that, instead of having a carbon wire, 
they have a wire made of one or other 
of three rare metals, named osmium, 
lantalum , and tungsten. The last ap- 
pears most satisfactory, but the wires 
are very fragile and often break. This 
difficulty will, no doubt, be overcome. 
^RE HIGH HEELS HARMFUL ? 

No doubt many people wear high 
heels to their boots and shoes without 
much harm. The human foot is beau- 
tifully made for its purpose. It has a 
wonderful arch, which is elastic, and 
can give a little, and then rebound 
when pressure is placed upon it. This 
gives the spring and grace to the walk 
of people whose feet are in good order. 
But when people wear high heels they 


alter the line down which the weight 
of the body passes tlirough the foot to 
the ground. Instead of passing down 
behind the arch of the foot, it passes 
through that arch, so that people who 
wear high heels cannot walk naturally, 
and tire of walking much sooner than 
they otherwise would. 

It is believed that, in some cases, 
people may hurt their brain and nerves 
by wearing high heels, for every step 
means much more of a jar to the body 
than if the shock were taken up by the 
spring of the foot. Then, again, people 
who wear high heels, and throw the 
weight of the body too far forward along 
the foot, are likely to have corns and 
ingrowing toe-nails, and to get the joints 
of some of the toes made very stiff. 
J^OES A FISH DRINK? 

If any living thing is complctrly 
dried, it either dies or else it stops 
living until it gets water again. All 
living things must drink in one way 
or another. We know, also, that the 
water taken in is quickly spoiled, and 
a fresli supply must be had ; a man 
may go without food for forty days, 
but he cannot go without water ior 
ten. 

Fishes drink, and fislvs that live in 
salt water must drink »alt water. But 
we must not suppose that fishes ait* 
drinking when we watch them in an 
aquarium and they look almost as if 
they were gulping the water. Fishes 
require not only to drink but also to 
breathe, and as they live under water 
they must breathe by means of the 
oxygen which is dissolved in the water 
in which they live. 

When we watch them they are breath- 
* ing by passing water through their 
gills, which serve them for lungs. The 
waiter that passes through their gills 
yields up to their blood tin* oxygen they 
want, but this water is not drunk. 
When a fish drinks it takes water in by 
its mouth as wc do. 

W HAT DOES SOWING WILD OATS 
MEAN ? 

In Denmark in the north of Europe, 
the Danes call the heavy vapors which 
steam from the earth just before the 
season of vegetation Loki's Wild Oats ; 
when the fine weather comes they 
say : " Loki has sown his wild oats.” 
Loki is the evil being of the North. 
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We might ask ourselves if this is the really meant for use at considerable 
origin of the phrase about a foolish and distances. That is the use which tires 
extravagant young man “ sowing his them least, 
wild oats.’* Perhaps it is ; but there TTTHAT ARE sun-spots ? 
is something very interesting to be VV 

learned about real wild oats. It is said Sun-spots were first seen by Galileo, 
that if we take a head of these wild in 1609, over 300 years ago. These 
oats in a moistened state, and lay it dark spots have now been examined 
carefully on a table, the next morning not only by huge telescopes, but also by 
wc shall find that it has moved some having the light from them studied 
distance away. It is like a rolling separately in other ways. An American 
stone. astronomer has found what sun-spots 

The spike 01 these oats is exceed- are. 
ingly hard, and docs not " give,” like They are a sort of magnetic storm In 
the ordinary spike of oats and barley; the gases that make the atmosphere of 
and so it comes about that the weight the sun. Those in half of the sun always 
of the ears overbalances these sharp- twist in the opposite direction from 
pointed spikes, and the head of grain those in the other half — as is the case 
goes tumbling and rolling over and also with movements of the air upon the 
over, like a stupid young man who can- earth. 

not settle down to good steady work. The light from sun-spots, when ex- 

D O OUR eyes magnify ? amined, is found to have been affected 

by a special kind of force called mag- 
The real meaning of the word magnify netism ; and that is one reason why we 
is to make larger, and if we remember know that sun-spots arc really a sort of 
this, we must see at once that our eyes magnetic storm of a special kind in the 
do not magnify. When wc look up and sun's atmosphere. 

see the sun or moon or a star, we are Magnets on the earth are affected by 
looking at a thing so huge that our sun-spots ; and it may be that there is 
bodies are nothing at all compared with also a close connection between sun- 
it, and the image of that thing upon the spots and our weather — or, perhaps, 
curtain at the back of our eyes is tiny not so much the weather as it is from 
compared with our bodies. day to day, as the climate over several 

If we think of an eye, and the size of yeaas. We know that sun-spots regu- 
it, and then think of the fullest possible larly increase and decrease in number 
extent of the curtain at the back of it, every eleven years, 
we shall understand that, of course, our But we must not say that the sun- 
eyes do not magnify. A thing magnifies spots move the magnetic needles on the 
when it makes the image of an object earth, or change the weather. What- 
larger than that object itscli. A micro- ever is the cause of sun-spots — per- 

scope docs that. It may take a thing haps something not in the sun at all — 

so tiny that our eyes unaided cannot see causes at the same time sun-spots on 
it, and yet throw on our eyes an image the sun and magnetic disturbances on 
as large as that thrown by the sun when the earth, 
we look up into the sky. In such a case ttthy does elastic stretch ? 
it is not our eyes which have done the VV 

magnifying. We know that many kinds of material 

Many insects have eyes which are of made by living beings have properties 
a quite different pattern from our eyes, which are not found anywhere else. The 
and which look as if they must really secret must lie in the way in which the 
magnify. If they are to do so, they little molecules, as they are called, that 

must be used as a microscope is, with make up the elastic are connected. All 

the lens — whether a piece of a glass we know as yet is that, for molecules, they 
or a part of a living eye — extremely are very large and complicated, and are 
close to the object that is to be looked probably linked together in a very com- 
at. If we use our own eyes for objects plicated way. We must distinguish be- 
placed so near as that, we cannot see tween the stretching of a thing like 
anything at all, for our eyes are not elastic, which flies back, and thej stretch- 
made for that kind of vision, but are ing of, say, putty, which never flies buck. 
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W HY SHOULD A METAL COFFEE-POT 
BE BRIGHTLY POLISHED? 

An efficient housewife wishes to serve 
her guests with hot instead of cold coffee. 
The metal of a coffee-pot is a good con- 
ductor of heat and is of the same tempera- 
ture as the coffee. If the heat is radiated 
as fast as k is conducted by the metal, 
the coffee infusion will lose heat rapidly 
to supply the metal with heat to take the 
place of the radiated heat. A rough sur- 
face is made up of countless microscopical 
valleys and hills whose total surface is 
from two to five times as large as the 
surface which has had its little hills 
broken off by rubbing and its valleys made 
less in number. A small surface radiates 
less than a large surface by just as much 
as it is smaller than the large surface. 
It is not possible, by paint or stain of any 
kind, to make the surface of a coffee-pot 
as small as if polished by the use of good 
muscular rubbing. Test this by placing 
on a table a smooth-surfaced pot of boil- 
ing water at a distance of about four 
inches from a thermometer, and repeat 
the experiment with a rough-surfaced pot. 
You will notice a marked difference in the 
action of the thermometer. 

W HAT DO WE MEAN WHEN WE SPEAK 
OF A CALORIE? 

If a person wishes good health, his food 
supply is one of the few things demanding 
constant attention. If one eats to simply 
satisfy his appetite, he makes an error. 
It is now well known that the human 
body calls for heat and for constructive 
material — iron, sulphur, carbon, phos- 
phorus, etc. One may eat so as to obtain 
much heat and little constructive mate- 
rial; or he may obtain much of the latter 
and little of the former. The heat from 
food needed by the body is spoken of as 
2,000 calories each day. Now a calorie 
is the heat required to raise the tempera- 
ture of one gram of water one degree 
centigrade. We get an idea of the mean- 
ing of this expression if we learn from 
books that a calorie, when put to work, 
can lift one pound of matter to a height 
of 40.4 inches. Therefore 2,000 calories 
can lift one ton of matter to the same 
height. In other words, our heat require- 
ment per day must be sufficient to enable 
us to do the equivalent of the work just 
mentioned. It is needless to mention that 
we use that amount of heat unconsciously. 
We should never eat more than we need, 
for the effect is much the same as would 


be produced by putting too much coal 
in the furnace. 

W HAT IS A BOND. AND WHY ARE 
BONDS NEEDED? 

A bond really means the same thing as 
a band — something that binds or ties. 
When we speak of a bond, we mean that 
a man binds himself by a written promise 
to pay a certain sum of money. For 
instance, a man gives a bond that he will 
do his duty faithfully in a position of 
trust, such as that of a bank manager. 
Two of his friends, or a company, go 
surety for him, which means that if he 
should be tempted and do wrong the sure- 
ties will pay the bank a sum of money 
for which they have given security. If 
a man is accused of wrong-doing, he is 
often allowed his freedom, until his trial, 
if some one gives a bond that he will ap- 
pear when called on. 

The form of bond, however, of which 
you are probably thinking is such a bond 
as a railway company, or a gas company, 
or a town or city might give. When a 
city or town wishes to make improve- 
ments in the streets, or to erect new build- 
ings, or if a company is about to build a 
new railway line or has to build a manu- 
facturing plant, it issues bonds, that is, it 
sells its promises to pay back the money 
at the end of a certain number of years, 
and in the meantime to pay interest. 
These promises to pay are for a fixed 
amount of money, perhaps a hundred dol- 
lars, or a thousand, or five thousand dol- 
lars. The bond itself is a sheet of paper 
on which is printed or engraved the agree- 
ment about rate of interest, time of pay- 
ment, and the like. Generally a number 
of coupons are printed on the sheet or 
attached to it. The coupon lells how 
much interest will be due on t date on 
which the bond promised that interest 
should be paid. Usually there is a coupon 
for every six months. If a company can 
not pay its debts, its property is sold and 
the bondholders are paid. 

The nation sometimes borrows money 
on bonds. When we bought Liberty 
Bonds, for instance, it meant that we were 
lending money to the government, and in 
return we got a promise or pledge that 
the country would pay back the money at 
a stated time. The War Savings Stamp 
is a sort of baby bond, but interest on it 
is not paid until the government pay B 
back the money spent for tne stamp. 

THE NEXT QUESTIONS ARF ON PAGE 6*1*. 
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UNKNOWN ANIMALS 


U NDER the lens of * 
a nnwerful micro- 


i* 

A CONTINUED 


^ a powerful micro- 
siope a drop of water 
is seen to be teeming with liv- 
ing things. To the tiny creatures (Sfe 
in it that drop of water is as an faK 
ocean, and to these living specks 
the larger forms of life in the 
water must seem as huge and terrible 
as hungry sharks in the sea are to 
human beings. That little drop of 
water looks to the eye as clear and 
free from life as if it had been distilled 
from dew upon the petal of some fair 
rose. That there is in it life of any 
sort surprises us; that there are so 
many living creatures there of varying 
forms and sizes is almost impossible 
to believe until the microscope enables 
us actually to see them. If that bead 
of water holds such mysteries, what 
of the world in which it has so small 
a part? 

Let us walk around the garden, and, 
as we look across its sunlit odorous 
spaces, let us ask ourselves if there are 
in it any secrets hidden from us. 
There lie the lawns and flower-beds 
and kitchen-garden, looking solitary 
enough. Besides the birds there is 
not a living thing to be seen. We 
walk about the garden, and wish our 
parents had made us zoo keepers — 
a glorious life! — so that we might 
always have had beasts and birds and 

( opyright, iq 1 8, hy M Perry Mills 


a ' r i ■- - reptiles about us, in- 

stead of this tame gar- u 

den with nothing in cV 

it but flowers, and fruit, and m 

| vegetables, and trees, and creep- \v 
wJ J ers, and shrubs. Cabbages do \ 

not satisfy the soul when we vj 

sigh for crocodiles; lettuces are J 

a poor substitute for lions; nobody 
would be content with a geranium 
when he is panting for a giraffe, or (£ 
express thanks for a tomato when he & 
yearns for a tiger. 

In this discontented frame of mind ' 3 
we wander up to the conservatory, and J 
sniff bad-temperedly at the flowers M 
there. Suddenly a little voice beside 1 
us says: “ Look, here are some frogs I 
in the tank!” Yes, there they are, 
merry little things, some of the four 
hundred frogs which we reared from 
the early tadpole stage in the previous $ 
year, and, to the great horror of some- ©> 
body, turned loose in the garden. J? 

There is joy in this evidence of life, l ] 
and it sets us thinking. After all, is ( w 
this garden such a solitude? Are there 
not moles, and mice, and voles in any (£> 
number beneath its surface? Are ^ 

there not more frogs in the long grass A 
by the edge of the stream; newts in m 
the moist borders surrounding the • ^ 
glass-houses, and possibly a toad or ( 
two down in the stokehole of the ^ 
furnace which warms the houses? 
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1 VVhv is ilit* gardener so carefully washing 
J, the l< ives of the young celery plants? 
r It 1^ because the leaves are smothered 
[ with the eggs of the celery lly. The 
' tal*l. ige& are studded with the eggs of 
, hum*, dies; the ants are busy shepherding 
> aphides on the rose-trees. Why are the 
f \mmg peas and strawberry plants so 
c.ucfully netted off? To keep the mice 
away. Things look more lively now, and 
we are less ill-tempered. A great horny 
beetle, with a host of little ones clinging 
to it, scuttles across a sunny walk, and 
we remember that that beetle is one of a 
multitude of kinds which make their 
home in the garden. Down in the soil, 
we remember, there are myriads of 
inse< ts and lesser creatures. Here is a 
garden of three acres or less. Well, in it 
there are quite 
half a million fine 
fat worms, all 
steadily at work 
making the soil 
I letter. And then 
there are myriads 
and myriads of 
microbes in the 
soil, all at work 
for their own ben- 
efit and ours; 
there may be as 
many as 400,000 
to a single cubic 
inch of soil. 

Thing** are de- 
cidedly looking 
brighter We can 
leave the zoo to 
its keepers without further regret; we 
have got our own little zoo at home, all 
round us 

That is the sort of experience that any 
one of us can have We go growling into 
the garden as into a place of solitude, quite 
lacking life, and find that, though we can- 
not see them, there are more living things 
in that garden than there are people in all 
the world Now, the great zoologists feel 
at times as we feel. They say sadly to 
themselves, not that the world is without 
animals, but that it contains no more 
new animals, no animals with which they 
are not all familiar. 

T he insects in the world too 

NUMEROUS TO COUNT 

They know that they have not been 
able to fathom the sea, nor to classify all 
the insects and tiny forms of life, for that 
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no man will ever he able* to do. There 
are more insects, both kinds and indi- 
viduals, than most of us dream. That 
this is so we can prove for ourselves. Let 
us ask any of our friends which, in their 
opinion, would weigh the heavier — the 
backboned things of the world, or the 
things without backbones? Ask them to 
imagine a gigantic pair of scales. In one 
side let them fancy that they put all the 
animals — men, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
hippopotamuses, lions, tigers, all the 
fierce animals, all the mild-tempered 
animals; the whales and seals and man- 
atees, the sharks and all the big fish and 
little fish, and all the birds and reptiles 
and amphibians— pul all those into one 
scale. In the other, put the insects of 
the world. Which, let us ask our friends, 
will weigh the 
heavier* Our 
friends wall say 
that the scale con- 
taining the back- 
boned animals will 
easily weigh the 
heavier. But in 
the judgment of 
great authorities, 
that is wrong; the 
little things are so 
many in kind and 
number that they 
will outweigh all 
the rest of the life 
of the world put 
together. 

In this vast as- 
semblage there are 
very many still to be discovered and 
known But with the big things it is 
different. It is as to these that ihe zool- 
ogist grows sad. He has no n.o..* secrets 
to gain, he sometimes dunks. Then some 
splendid fact bobs up and kills his theory. 
He is no 1 as wise as he thinks There 
are more living things beneath the skies 
than he knows of. There cannot be very 
many more living things to be discovered, 
but not all the list of surprises is ex- 
hausted. It took years and years to find 
the little mosquito which carries disease 
and death to our countrymen who go out 
to tropical climates. The mosquito was 
there in abundance, but the brave men 
who were devoting their lives to the 
pursuit of it could not know that the 
mosquito was at work when they slept, 
and that when the men were awake the 
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The African natives are ver y emphatic io their stories that a fearful creature, half elephant and half dragon, 
inhabits the huge swamps of Northern Rhodesia, and Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, the great European importer of 
wild animals, believed that some creature like the prehistoric brontosaurus really lives in these dismal and 
lonely Bwamps. This picture shows what the brontosaurus was like, and the cross on the map marks the place 
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T he curious tuatera op 

NEW ZEALAND 

Then we have the tuatera, a lizard 
living in the islands off the northeast of 
New Zealand, which has remained un- 
changed through ages since it first took 
its present foun. Other lizards have 
changed enormously, but not the tuatera. 
There is a greater difference between the 
tuatera and the ordinary lizard than there 
is between the ordinary lizard and the 
serpent. The tuatera is the one creature 
on earLh whu h still has three eyes. On 
the top of its head, under a fold of skin, 
which makes it use- 
less, there lies that 
third eye, which all 
animals are said to 
have had at one 
time. In the young 
this ran be clearly 
seen through the 
skin. 

Now, inquiring 
naturalist say to 
themselves: “If 
these two creatures, 
together with the 
echidna, or spiny 
ant-eater, another 
practically un- 
changed animal, can 
have Jived unaltered 
through all these 
millions of years, 
are there not some 
other animals still 
alive sumving from 
the old day 1 '?” 

Arid, believing that 
there is something 
in the theory, they 
go, or send men, 
into the wilds to 
find the answer to the question. One of 
the most exciting chases was one under- 
taken not many years ago to fin. I the 
giant sloth of Patagonia It had a body 
as big as an elephant's, and when it sat 
up on its mighty hind legs to pull down a 
tree-top to eat, it was fouitcen feet high. 
These giant sloths were the animal lords 
of South America at the time when the 
mastodon and mammoth lorded it over 
North America. We rannot tell why 
they died out. One belief is that the 
enormous number of guanacoes, camel- 
like creatures which abounded in Amer- 
ica, by constantly biting off the young 



A tew 
■scare ii 

to fin it It is belwted that it was tamed by primi- 
l vc South Amenans 


shoots of trees, killed all the forests in 
which the sloth lived. Goats killed the 
trees of all the hills of Greece and the 
plains of the Mediterranean countries, 
making all barren. Guanacoes may have 
done the same for that part of South 
America in which the sloths lived. That, 
however, would not explain the disappear- 
ance of the horse. There were once 
myriads of horse-like animals in South 
America, but when the first white man 
landed there, there was not a horse in 
the whole continent. These are mysteries 
for which we cannot account. 

D oes the giant 

SLOTH EXIST? 

Anyhow, natural- 
ists sent out an ex- 
pedition, fully be- 
lieving that some- 
where in the remote 
parts of South 
America the giant 
sloth still exists. 
The expedition was 
not suuessful, but 
we now know that 
the great monsters 
lived in caves with 
men, and that men 
and women and chil- 
dren made pets of 
them; for after all 
these ages we find 
the very grass which 
the men cut for the 
sloths turned into 
withered hay, in the 
caverns. It is not 
now believed that 
any of these strange 
animals are still in 
existence. 

We got all our 
news about new animals from natives, 
therefore we are bound to pay attention 
to stories which come again and again 
to us from natives occupying quite dif- 
ferent parts of the same country. The 
natives’ tales of pigmies and cave men, 
of the okapi and of the duckbill, were 
long disbelieved; but, as we have seen, 
they were true. This fact weighs with 
the men who believe that there may be 
truth in the marvelous stories which are 
told of a fearful monster living to-day 
in the swampy heart of a great part of 
Africa, called Rhodesia, into which it is 
impossible for white men to penetrate. 


THE GIANT SLOTH 
cars ago a band of British huntrrs went to 


for this monster in Palafconia, but were unable 
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l STRANGE ANIMAL THAT MAY 
i. UK ALIVE IN AJ RICA 

The story was first heard from natives 
in Africa a good many years ago, by a 
trustworthy traveler named Menges. It 
came up again some years later when 
Carl Hagenbeck, the great importer of 
wild animals, received two different re- 
ports to the same effeit. One of his own 
hunters, who had been in Rhodesia in 
search of animals, heard of it; and an 
English traveler, who had entered and 
left Rhodesia by a different route from 
that taken by Mr. Ilagenbeck’s repre- 
sentative, also heard of it. The natives 
described it as a huge monster, “ half 
elephant, and half dragon,” dwelling in 
the great swamps in the interior, which 
are hundreds of r— - 
square miles in ex- 
tent. There are 
drawings of such an 
animal in certain 
caves in Rhodesia , 
which suggests that 
the natives either 
have wondeiful im- 
aginations, or have 
actually seen such a 
creature. We know 
that in olden times 
they made drawings 
on stone and ivory, 
ami on the walls of 
their caves, of rein- 
deer, bears, mam- 
moths, anil other 
animals then living. 



water and half on land; which, of course, 
is just the sort of life that would be led 
by this monster of which the Rhodesian 
natives tell to-day. Monsters such as 
this, and others still more fearful, once 
wandered over all the earth. Some of 
them must have lived on for ages after 
man appeared. Traditions of these dread- 
ful beasts were handed down for centuries 
of generations. Their echoes still come 
to us in stories like Beowulf and St. 
George and the Dragon. 

There are those who hope that some 
day we shall find that the quagga, that 
relation of the zebra which is supposed 
to have become extinct quite recently, is 
not dead; that somewhere or other, two 
or three lurk secure and unsuspected 
by the deadly hunt- 
; ers. Men still go 
' wearily seeking the 
moa, the giant bird 
of New Zealand, 
fully believing that 
the natives art' right 
when they say that 
here and there, in 
the heart of the 
New Zealand moun- 
tains, these feath- 
ered giants still live. 
The same hope ani- 
mates those who be- 
lieve that somewhere 
in the less frequented 
islands of the Indian 
Ocean a dodo or two 


tons of the animals 
they dievv, mingled with the remains of 
the men win* .scratched the pictures on 
the walls and on ivory. 

Mr. Hagenbeck believed that suc h an 
animal as this monster might be found 
in the great and silent swamps of Rho- 
desia, and he sent an expedition to hunt 
for it. The hunt failed, for the men 
were laid low by terrible fevers, and 
attacked by bloodthirsty savages. Al- 
though he failed on this occasion, Mr. 
Hagenbeck, in a book that he wrote, 
called “Beasts and Men,” said that he 
hoped yet to prove that this animal docs 
exist. He thought it must be like the 
extinct brontosaurus. This was an ani- 
mal sixty-five feet long, and weighing 
over thirty-five tons It fed on the vege- 
tation of swamps, and lived half in the 


the TAKiN. now in the London zoo may linger in safety. 

and we find skele- A erratur- from Tibet, was unknown until recently. Perhaps tile most 
terns of the animals r ’ 115 ph.'K.naph “■ *>y p Oando, FZS romantic faith of all 

is that of the men who hold that the 


mammoth still cx^ts in the S’orth. 
Indian hunters from time to 1i:i * bring 
back repo? Is that far up in Alaska, almost 
at the roast of the Arrti* Ocean, a solitary 
herd of mammoths still lives and nour- 
ishes New things do come to light. It 
is not many years since Europe saw for 
the first time a takin, an animal which 
comes between the g Kits and the ante 
lopes. The animal is too big, one would 
have thought, to have escaped attention 
Tt is three and one-half feet high at the 
shoulder, and has great horns, with which 
it can kill a man ; but because its home is 
mysterious Tibet, a land into which, until 
lately, it was dangerous for Europeans to 
go, until recently it was unknown. 

rur NFXTNATUm STORY TS ON PAGF 
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THING S x TO MAKE"®#5 
THINGS TO DO j 




f 


A GARDEN MERRY-GO-ROUND 


A Id- boys .uni girls love „ 

** *■ to tide cm a meny- 
go-Tonnd, ami peihaps 
home will be surprised to 
!■< .11 tli.it a \ 1*1 y good mmy-go-iound can 
be made and fixed up in the g mien by any 
boy who is handy with tools; .ind uh.it 
boy is not? -Neatly eveiv boy, too, has 
Jus own IooI-Ik.k that ho uses constantly 

We lust of .ill gut a stout post about 
seven or eight loot long anti six or seven 
inches m diameter, 01, if u is squatc, with 
sides of six or seven inches. Such a post 
t.iu be bought quite cheaply at anv lumbi r- 
y.nd, or .1 carpenter will get it for us. 

We sink this wooden post about four loot 
in the giound, piessmg in the earth well 
all round. 'I lie top of the post must be 
made quite smooth and level, and on it we 
bdume a long, stout plank. This should 
be iiom eighteen to twenty feet long and 
two or tluue im lies thick at least. 

In the middle of the plank we boro a 
round hole .-aillii k idly large for a bolt to go 
thioiigh. It is tins holt that w»i| hold the 
pi. i nk down upon Lhe upright post, while 
.i l the same time allowing Mie plank to woik 
i a uly upon it Of i ouise, while the hole has 
to be slightly wider m diameter than tin* 
diameter of the bolt, it must not be so large 
that the plank will be able to slip over the 
head of lhe holt. And we must remember 
as we bore t lie hole that the bolt its» If will 
work out the side^, so that it can be quite 
tigld Jilting at lust. 

'1 he plank is pl.u ed in position on the post , 
and a hole having been made m the post to 
receive the bolt, this is screwed or driven 
home, so that only sufficient is left above the 
plank to allow this to work round easily on 
the post. Tlie bolt should be a long one, 
some twelve or fifteen inches ill length, or it 
will work out of the post. 

At right angles to the plank, and about 
three feet from the ends, p cues ot wood 
should be fastened, as in the picture, to serve 
as handles, by which those riding upon the 
merry -go -round can support themselves. 



pole. 


All that is needc d now to 
"make the miiiv-go-initnd 
cpulo l early lor u e is 
Some soap foi the Lop 
go bet wien il and lhe 
plank, and enable the plank to slide icuiud 
easily 

The luelhod of using tins home made 
mm v-go-i • >u ml js obvious. 'I wo boys oi 
gills take 1 h< ir pin c s— me at e.u h end of 
the plunk-— and I lien, by mini? flieir fort as 
levers, send the pi ink lonml and i »u ml 
faster and faster ; it is, of i muse, net c ssaiy 
to hold on luiuly. 'lheie is nioie fim 1 o 
be had out of a men \ -go-round made in 
this way tli in even out of a see-saw. 

It llu* mein -go-round is n.tt ud< d lor lug 
boys and guls, the upright upon wlm li the 
planlc is to work should be l.ngc r than that 
suggested at the beginning ol tins ailule. 
It should lx.* twelve rm In s in diameter, and 
in fixing it in the giound it Would he well 
to make some liquid tenant and pour tins 
lonnd the post, leaving it 1 o set In tins 
way the post would be held hi inly in the 
ground, and not be likely to wmk loose. 

Whete there nio many children who 
usually play t igether, the fun can be more 
thau doubled, by making another plank 
cions this one at light angles. 1 ho two 
in list be In inly' bolted together- it is not 
wise to use nails as they are likely 1 o pull out 
— bvat least four bolts thioiigh both planks. 
lJy adopting tins plan, four can nde at once, 
and as the mottv-go-rouud flies around we 
seem to see only a tangle of aims and legs 
and hair, and llu* shneks we In ar show how 
much fun all are having 

Of couise, this post and one plank can be 
used ior a see-saw, as well as for the meny- 
go-iound. When used for tins purpose, 
however, the hole in the plank must be a 
little larg< , .so that lhe bolt will have plenty 
of room, or else our sue -saw will not allow 
the plank to go down quite far enough. 
Also the sharp edges of lhe. post should be 
rounded olT, or else w^e shall lind that the 
See-saw will bump .is it goes up and down. 
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THREE THINGS FOR CLAY MODELING 


'"PI IE familiar things appearing on this page 
^ an intended for rl.iy modeling. They 
f m he easily made ir.»m fie insliuf lions given 
h«i> 'J liey are intended to be earned out to 
a irly large scale, anil, instead of forming 
lli> m out of splines 01 r "a 
i \ Imdeis, as lie have done > 

villi plastic mi, we shall / * J 
build them up bit by bit to ( 

Lite required size on our \jr \ I 

slate . , | 

lat us take the first ^ 

exiiiusc — a simple rosette' 
with four petals 

As we are making this a 
goixl si/e -say, eight inches 

at i os-. we must not try to ^ ; ; 1 

mode 1 the pctalsm the fingcis 

and tlien lay them in position, " “ 

tor 1 lie work mist look as PARTS OF 

tlioiigli it were muted to its barkginund It is 

to be definitely wtn-rrluf, and this will not be 

the ca.,e if it is detached from the background 


PARTS OF A ROSETTE 


process Working together, the fingers seem to 
help one another, and we can keep the outline 
even On no anount must the work look 
smeary and ragged in outline, and without 
gie.it care and considerable patience it will 
— — —| very quickly become so. 

“Take care of the 
edges" is an important 

( rule for all stages of model- 
ing. especially dui mg the 
o earlier stages of low-relief 
work. If there should be 
ten dene y to smean- 
ness, the edges may be 
cleaueil up by the aid of 
a liille wooden tool like 

— the shape shown at c. 

I lus i.ui either be bought 

f.n a few cents or it can 

ROSETTE be , n ,„i e unh an ordinal y 

penknife and then nibiud oxer with hue 
sandpapei m order to make it quite smooth. 
Its use is rhielly to clean up the edges of 


A ROSETTE 


A BUTTERFLY 


A BELL-PUSH 


in the winking Set ondly, it must look plastic 
— that is, n must have a modeled appearance 
rather than seem as if it had been " stuck on " 
Nor must we put a rough piece down and 
carve out the shape , it would scarcely be 
" modeling " under such conditions, and the 

result would be — 

moic suggestive jr 

of carving tools *(1 

than of the X ~i <m 

pliable lingers. 1 1 * /^o 

To begin, kr, r sltr) 

mark wntli dots ,40! ■ 

of chalk the c «2f 

positions of the tv, W 

extreme points Njl y 

of the rosette l' * 

and lightly PARTS OF THE BUTTERFLY 
draw the shape 

of each petal, making the length about 
three and a quarter indies We now break 
off little pieces from our lump of pla&tiune, 
and proceed to build up the topmost petal 
as at a in the fiist picture, preserving the 
outline as we press each piece into position. 
We shall find it a distinct help to use together 
the tips of both forefingers during this shaping 


the work when tin.} Income ragged or 

smeared, and since its point is fine, to nn.de 1 
up those pails which .uc inaccessible to the 
fingers. liuild up each piece to the section r. 
which aiggests the pioportionalc depth, or 
thickness, and make toe surJaui .moolh It is 
■ l well l revolve 

petal, for we 
i A / \ should have tlie 
/f i point away 

■ '.r QlOljS-i j from ns during 

0? \ yC-K J the piocess. 

K * \ / \ J Having com- 

( X. y c pleted the four 

^ L-- ^ petals, we may 

PARTS OF THE BELL-PUSH * nake tlie centre 

by rolling a ball 
and pressing it so as to make tht hollowed 
disk, d It should be sufficiently large to 
fill tnc central space. Another small ball is 
then rolled and placed m the centre of the 
depression. 

The second picture shows a butterfly, 
which, though differing largely from the 
rosette, is built up in a very similar way. 



MEASURING A TOWER WITH A LOOKING-GLASS 


The head and body, a, should be modeled 
first to a convenient size, and we ought to 
have no difficulty with this, as we adopt the 
same method as we used in making the petals 
of the rosette. The upper pair of wings must 
next be done, and, having lightly sketched 
them in to a proportionate size, we build up the 
clay to the see tun shown at b. Tins section 
is taken nght across the middle of the upper 
pair of wings We must notice that all the 
wings are joined to the upper portion of the 
body, while the lower part is free of all attach- 
ment. We now proceed with the second and 
smaller pair of wings, a section of which is 
given at c 

The anlenn.o are made from veiy tliinly 
rolled strips, one end of each being cm led up 
into a tiny ball as at ij 

It is true that neither the an ten me noi 
piobably the buttcitly itself would lie quite 
this shape, but we must lememln r that we ate 
decoratois -for modeling is laigel\ a decora- 
tive art — and decoratois, like poets, take a 
certain licence in the treatment of their sub- 
jects. Our pu. line shows only a ninth simjdi- 
tied form of butterfly There are, of < out.se, 
many types. At e and f a r e shown sketches 
of one upper and one lower wing of a tlitleienf 
variety, and we shall find it an t siejlent exer- 
cise to make a study of a real .spet men 

The third model is an elect 1 c Dell-push. 
Or. our slite wc mark a urtle of about lour 
inches diameter, and m the manner already 
described we build up a disk oi the section 
shown at a. 'I lus should be made ‘•month and 
tree from all depressions, excepting, of course, 
the one at the top, m which the push is placed. 


The actual hole through which the push passes 
can be ignored at this stage. 

The disk finished, we have the problem of 
fixing on our ornamentation. This is quite a 
delicate process. First, let us look at the 
sketch of the ornament at u. It consists of 
simple leaves and berries on a continuous 
stalk Now upon our disk we mark lightly 
with a fine point the position of tins stalk, and 
also the positions of the leaves and her lies. 
We shall see that there arc four pairs of leaves 
and four pairs of berries placed at equal 
distant es fiom each other. "Wc obtain the 
positions by dividing the disk up into eight 
pat K, as shown at c in the last illustration. 
The stalk is a thinly rolled-out strip, placed 
and gently pressed info position. The berries 
are tiny halls tolled in the /ingots and then 
pressed into their plans 

For the leaves, small pieces must be rolled 
into the pointed peat -shape shown .it i>. Each 
piece is then put in place, pressed, a nd carefully 
worked with the finger-tip and tool till it ap- 
jiears to be just a i.nsid poitiop of the disk. 
Tiny strips are added for the leaf-stalks. These 
must be caicfully atl.ubed to both leaf and 
main slein In all fine w r < »i lc sm h as is required 
in this e:ver< ise the little tools we have intro- 
duced will often need to be Used, for, however 
small our fingers are, there am some parts of our 
modeling to which tiny will be i nu< testable. 

To give tlys roughened appc.u ante of the 
background it is only necessary to stamp iL 
lightly with the end of a match 01 similar tool 
The centre push is a shoil lylmdcr a little 
thicker than a lead pencil A hole is bored 
through the centre of the disk to re< rive it. 


MEASURING A TOWER WITH A 
LOOKING-GLASS 


"PHIvRK are various ways of measuring the 
-*■ height of a tower or tree or house, but 
one of the simplest 13 by means of a looking- 
glass We take the looking-glass some distance 
Irom the tower 01 olhei object w'hu h we 
wish to measure, and lay ll on the ground, 
with the reflecting 

r.l<l "VKV ' . 

,-V ' 

, ^ *' 


side upmost, as m 
the picture, whe r e 
a n is the tower 
and c the looking- 
glass 

We then walk 
backwards farther 
from i he tower, 
until we can see, 
rhe top of it re- 
flected in the glass 
Next we have to 
measure the height 
of our eye, r>, 
trom the ground, 
k. the length of u c 
and of c b It is rather hard to take our 
own measurement, but if we do not know 
it or if we have no friend with us, the best 
way is to notch a stick and measure it 
afterwards. Use little sticks to mark the 
positions of e and c, and then pace out or 
measure the distance with a line or a stick. 



THE LOOKING-GLASS PI ACED IN POSITION 


Now, in order to get the height of the tower, 
we simply have to work a vim m pioportmn. 

As ck is to f. n so is c; B to n v We 
know thiee of those measures so that we 
can easily find the fourth. Tims, if the 
boy's eye is five feet fiom the ground, and 
lie is standing six 
teet from the minm 
when he sees m it 
the icflection of the 
point a, and, fur- 
ther, if the distance 
fiom the foot of the 
tower to the mirror 
is twentj-lour feel, 
then the height of 
I he lower is twenty 
feel . It is essential 
that the mirror be 
placed on I he 
ground quite hori- 
zontally. If we 
have no looking- 
glass, w'e can make a mirror by putting some 
water in a dark pan or tray, or even a natural 
pool can be used. In such cases we can move 
until we see clearly the reflection of the top of 
the tree or lower at the edge of the pool. Of 
course, a pool or tray of water can only be 
used for the mirror if there is not much wind. 
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PUTTING A NAME ON A HANDKERCHIEF 

W K all know how very dainty and charm- a sponge, and wait t ill it dries, or iion i 
me an embroid* i. <1 initial makes a dry. I Ins pint ess will more or less “ lix 


bar "« i chid, buL only lew of us may know 
how simply and c|iiu U\ tins little addition 
in iv 1 ms made. And >'( l a little patience, 
and a knowledge ol two of tin* simplest cm- 
hmidery stile hrs, aie .ill tli.it an* needed to 
oiii iim the mi i* t di light Ini and pleasing results. 

I t L us suppM-.i; ne liavi i— —————— 

lie\ir done sill ll wmk he- 

fm r, and see how to .sit 1 

n honl it I 

To begin with, we must I J) 

lenii'inlii r to < house a limn \ 1 y/ 

liandkeu luel and one which 
is not ton line J men is 
Inin to wink mi, and is not 
so apt to pul! anil pui ker as 
a 1 1nline i material, like cambric. It lasts much 
longei also, and we shall think our wmk all 
the mote worth while. '1 lie next thing to con- 
sider is the initial itself We cannot all dr.iw 
well enough to sketi h one ourselves, and it is 
not easy to Imd .something suitable to ropy 
fioni. A good pine to ,i<*arch is cm the title- 
page of a will-bound book 'I he* letters on a 
title-page aie designed by good artists, and 
arc, as a nile, well ptopm- p ■ ■ 
tinned and vny clear. <>ld "Mi| 
h\mn and L'salm books aie .. 

pl.ues in whnli to lmd jeany «F 
good lettits. S 

'Liu io is a gieat diflcn nc e in i» 
h Ileus, and we -.hall, pci haps, V 
ha\e to .sem h tlmmgh se\eial B 
volumes be lm»* \u hit upon *■ 
exactly what we want We ”* 

must choose one that nm only Pddd,n * an<i 11 
])Ji ises us and has a pietty shape, but at the 
same time is not ton nun li Linvcd or over- 
clalioralcd. 'flu* first pie tun* gives us an idea 
ot Jive sorts of letters to i house Any of these 
wmk out well '1 he Irttii should he* of a fair 
si/r, for the smaller it is the moic diffuailt it 
will lie to wmk. One winch measures Jfioin 
one-half of an inch to tluec'-cjuaiters is I he 
best to st.ii t with. 

When wc have choivii our letter from the 

hook, we tra usler it . — 

to the liandkeu luef /3 ft r 

in Hus way. \\a ft#? J&A c° 

git a si rap of tiai- /• ° 

mg-j)ai).*i J li.icc off kW CL 0 ° 

the let lei, and then T °r ° 

hl.u ken the hack \f) ft f 0 

ol the liacnig-paper *o 

with a suit lead ° 0c 

jiemil * c 

We lay the linen nc " rH . - ~ 

h.iiulkeic luef on a DESIGNS FOR 

dta\viug-ho.ud, and pin the corner out flat, 
lieu we place the traced letter in position, 
hl.uk side' down, of course, and go over its 
outline with a sharply-pointed hard pencil 
We lcmove the tracing paper, and find that 
the black lead on the back has allowed a 
taint outline of the initial to appear on the 
linen With a very black and hard pencil we 
strengthen this outline, but keep it as fine 
as possible Then we moisten the letter with 


a sponge, and iv.ut fill it dries, or iion it 
dry. fins pmcess will more or less “ fix ” 
the lcad-maiks on to the matciiul and pre- 
vent them rubbing off while wc are working. 
A loose, soft make of cotton is best for tin* 
embroidery, one which is very little twisted. 
Several well-known biands aie almost equally 
good fur tins wmk. 


THE KIND OF LETTER TO CHOOSE 

ich First comes the padding stitch, which can 
all best be understood by looking at the second 
in- picture. We use the same cotton, and ar- 
aw lange our stitches in the up-and-down diicc- 
is lion shown, taking c.uc to place more in the 
py middle Ilian at the edges, where wc* thin them 
1c- oil Then imnes the filling stile h, which is 
i a shown in the same picture. This goes 
nd ac loss m the opposite clirec turn to the p.ul- 

. — y — ~ ding sliteh, as can be seen in 

£ — ^ the pictuic. We make then* 

very closely togilhei, entirely 
wT cm eiing tiio padding ft is 

Bv__ impmtant in this pail of Ihe 

woik to follow tlu* outline 
n veiy carefully; a si 1 1 • li that 

I® falls just short of. or over the 

c’ outline will spoil t hes finish 

D ., rZ\t . * u of tic Jinh.d Mitnck We 

Padding and lilling-in stitches. . . . . . . , , „ ,, 

' s should 1 iki cm’ to keep the 

lie inateiiul held well down between the* thumb 
„r- and linger of the h It hand .is wc. go along, to 
ea avoid anv pin kering or pulling ol ihe linen 
■se and finish oft mi I lie back neatlv. Wc* rniisl 
lir also try to follow the pencil outline \c*tv f.nlh- 
it fully. 

nn Jf our thread gc*t*J aL all twined we must 
he nonce this, and at once turn the needle 
round several times in the opposite dnec- 
lie lion. 'I ho tin each, if twisted, will not 

__ — ~ — - " bin * 1 together" 

D and look smooth cm 

o° °o Jf \ Uie letter » mi lin- 

% /J \\ I'.hed. 

« n The plaine*-! letter 

*» Jj will l< ok well if 

” 'vt yr neatly done, iu*at ness 

o and P'eusion bung 

°o 0 o a the chief points in 

3^*. this work. 

SR tub BORDERS *■ An excellent 1)1.111— 

JK THU UUKUcKb a wc ^Lsh to makeour 

at. design a little moic handsome and clistuu live* — 
»n, is to fit round the letter a little bonier or wieath 
its such as is shown in the third pic tine. 1 he little 
ril patterns are padded and worked in exactly 
lat the same way, of course, as the letters them- 
a selves. 

he One great advantage of giving a handker- 
we chief to a friend for a present is that it is, 
ne always most acceptable. No one can ever have 
th too many which is not true of all presents. 


'I he tin each. 


DESIGNS FOR THE BORDERS 





HOW TO LOOK AT WHAT YOU DRAW 

THE BEAUTIFUL SHAPES OF THINGS 


EVERYTHING m life is relative. One boy 
■ L ' is spoken of as strong because we know 
another wbo is not so strong, or is weak. 
Every assertion we make is the result of a 
comparison, and our judgments will be valuable 
just so far as we have consnlcied the unknown 
in the light ot the known 

The ancient Greeks considered chawing and 
writing as essentially the same process, and 
they used the same word for both And if 
Pharaoh wanted to proclaim that a hundred 
dm ks weic consumetl at one meal m his Court 
lie employed a draughtsman to register the 
fact on a frieze bv picturing a row of cooks 
occupied m preparing the hundred ducks. 
Writing is then only a lalet development of 


and the other shut out. When we wish to draw 
the one, we must watch the other. Wo are 
not interested in anything contained in the 
shut-out space, so that our minds are free to 
consider only the values and directions of the 
boundary lines. By watching the shut-out 
space we see the boundary hues of the enclosed 
spare lug and simple. Our liiteicsl finally lies 
with tins the object. Wc draw an object by 
looking .it the shapes of the spates beyond it. 
An object makes a pattern with the back- 
ground, and it is this pattern that tve must 
draw. Foi this is what wc call the music of 
shape. 

Place a cardboard box upright on the table 
Behind it put a sheet of white paper covered 



A picture showing the beautiful harmony between a mass of 
buildings and the surrounding country. 


A picture showing the simple musical 
shapes of a stieet scene. 


drawing, which has its alphabet just as wTiting 
has 

We have found that the alphabet of di awing 
consists in the trup longlhs of lines tmnmg 
against c ach other, and that the shapes enclosed 
correspond with the syllables ol words or the 
phrases of music Wo have seen that it is neces- 
sary to study a form before wc can attempt to 
draw it Drawing is recording facts we know. 
It is in its truest sense " memory drawing " 
We are not copying ; we only reler to the objc* t 
when we find that our knowledge of it is hdzy. 
Our hands will do their w’orlc faithfully and 
beautifully if our minds are fixed upon realising 
the whole, and not dwelling upon details. 

Boundary lines not only enclose shapes within 
them, but are division lines between surfaces. 
They belong to two sets of shapes, one enclosed 


with upright lines, limn one to two ini lies apait. 
Notice the position of the uutci tot nets of 
the edges of the box in rel.it ion to the vcrtu.il 
lines- that is that they aie not all c(|iialty 
high Mark these points on the background, 
ami join them. The far edge of the table 
appeals to tom li 1 lie object one-<|iMitor. per- 
haps, or one-third, from the bottom. Mark 
on the background the exact position, and 
draw Ihe edge as it stands out from each side 
of the box Daikon the background beyond 
the box 

Let us step back and survey our work We 
shall see the white box standing out against the 
darkened paper Jf we remove the box we shall 
see its outside shape appear as a white space oil 
the dark background , just what we saw when 
the box was there. Now let us examine this 



THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO 


drawing of the external shape of the box. First 
let us l unine the values of its boundary lines. 
Which hue is the longer- the line of the table 
or the line of the left-hand side of the box ? 
Aie lie y of equal 
leugili ' If not, 
how ,mu h is one 
lorn 1 1 than the 
otiii ■ * A half, a 
qnntcr, and so 
on In this man- 
iii r compare the* 

I< ngtlis of e\ety 
Jim: oil the back 
ground, remember- 
ing that slovenly 
observation is 
of no value at 
all 

Now wc will ex- 
amine the shapes 
on the back- 
ground. Let u*> 
turn to the left 
hand side*. We 
have hcie two 


dug of the external shape of the box. First Every line is relative as regards its direction 

s examine the values of its boundary lines, as well as its length. When we draw a line, we 

rh line is the longer- the line of the table can judge its intimation accurately by looking 

jr* line of the left-hand side of the box ? beyond the object at something else which 

has lines of whose 
direction we are 
quite sure, such 
as the vertical lines 
of the legs of 
desks, wall -panels, 
doors, and win- 
dow - frames. So 


with the striped 
background, and 
glance beyond the 
object you are 
drawing to see how 
much the direction 
of its boundaries 
\ aries from the 
vertical of some 

Let known upright 

to left p 

^ >(: Jl ' £!• S F man- 

wo 'W picture 

a shape other 

,1 , "V | ,y Pictures showing that the attitudes of figures are best expressed °kj , ‘ cls > suc ^ as 

i.,blo awl the left by their s,rn ' >1 '' bcauti ' 1 ' 1 sha P" a * a,nst their back « roun,ls - chairs?’ and toys', 
edge of (he box as far down as the bottom of Pin o scveial of Ihein togcthci to make a 

the bai kgromul. Is it as long as it is wide ? Is group, and draw the pattern it forms upon the 

it longer, and, if so, by how much ? That is, background- Then make a .second drawing, 

would it make a squaie or an oblong ? Decide and fill m li * infernal details, shape against 

what the shape would lie. Treat all the bound- shape. 

ary lines in the same way, completing in ini Take a spi iv of privet, and place it be- 
ugination their suggested shapes We must fme a sheet of white paper Diaw this on 





Pictures showing the musical shapes, or patterns, which objects and their backgrounds make 


always ask ourselves if the completed back- 
ground shapes would make a square, an oblong, 
or a tnaiigle, whenever a space appears beyond 
an object or a group of objects. We must look 
from one to another, and judge their relative 
values — their values, that is to say, as they 
compare one with the other. 

When we have drawn these background 
shapes, we find that we have the perfect ex- 
ternal shape of the object before us. It is far 
more truly represented than it could have been 
had we looked at the object while we were 
attempting to draw it. 

Mere mechanical, windless copying is im- 
possible when drawing in this way. During 
the whole time we are judging and finding out 
the different values of the shapes. They are 
no longer prisoners waiting to be judged : they 
are tiecoming friends. Each must receive from 
us quiet and courteous judgment. 


tinted paper with white «*ayoni Fil. in the 
background with the whi c crayon, «>r draw 
it with pencil on white paper, and fill in the 
leaves. Now we have befoic us dark patches 
on a white ground, which are just like the 
dark leaves in front of the white paper. Look 
carefully, and compare the shapes of the 
background between flu* leaves. We might 
mark them one, two, t'uee, and so on, be- 
ginning with the largest or with the smallest. 
Call the roll of these soldiers without fear or 
favor. Draw other spra>s of leaves and 
flowers in the same way. Where several leaves 
overlap, draw the shape of the mass, not the 
separate leaves. 

Let us try to tell another exactly what kind 
of music was in the heait of the aichitect 
when he planned the houses opposite to us. 
To do this we must not look at the details on 
their fronts, but at the sky-line, and note the 



AN EASY-MADE SHELTER 


shapes made on the sky background. If they 
are all alike, the music is monotonous; it is 
the broken sky-line, with its variety of shapes 
beyond, that gives us such pleasure when we 
visit old-world towns and villages. 

So let us carefully compare edge with edge 
of the shapes of the sky beyond the buildings, 
and decide vvlut each shape would make if 
completed. Draw these, and fill in the back- 
ground neatly with white ciayon, enclosing 
the whole as in a frame. Make a picture of 
it. Our buildings are nmv standing out as a 
dark mass against the light sky. 

As we walk into town, or tide on the top 
of a tram or bus, let us look at the sky-line 
before us. We notice what a broken line it 
is. We see church spires standing above the 
rest of the houses like stately lilies among the 
lowlier gulden plants, ora beautiful town-hall 
with its tui rets and lowers and gable windows. 

As wo look down the streets wline the sky- 
line is evenly broken, our < \es soon refuse to 
dwell oil them We aie glad to look up to 
the sky whore the .shapes aie more varied and 
the music more jovons. I et us glance fiorn 
the monotonous sky line down to the houses 
below; we find them built .ill alike Them is 
very little that is liappv or mu-ical about 
them, whereas we find that the houses which 


had beautiful shapes against the sky have also 
ple.isingly-shaped windows and gables. 

We now know how to read the story that is 
written on the face of the sky. When we 
visit another town, we shall know more of the 
people of that town than they think they aie 
tolling us. We know either that they are Idl- 
ing everyone that they love this beautiful 
music of shape, and will have it about tnem ; 
or else that they have either never heard <>f 
it, or do not care about it. Ugly, unmusical 
surroundings make us unhappy and nmei.ihle. 
This is not right ; we arc meant to live joyous I 
lives. We want our towns and villages In X 
be beautiful, and we now know wherein tins 
beauty and music lie By dwelling in the 
City Beautiful, our own work, too, will bo 
beautifully done. 

PLAY LESSON 

Diaw the sky-line of the stieets near your 
home. Draw every one thiougli vvhu h you 
love to look. You will soon find out w’hy 
they attract you. Make a picture of your 
school: you may find that it is a beautiful 
budding. If we look out of the window as 
night is comiug on, vve shall sic the houses as 
a dark mass cutting against the lighter sky. 
Draw these as you see them. 


AN EASY-MADE SHELTER 


TF we are out scouting or camping, and 
-*• wish to make quit Mv a j-Ik I ter in which 
we can sit and lest, at the same turn; being 
shielded from wind or lam, this can be done 
quite easily. Wc stand three 
i branches together in the si me 
f way as soldiers stand their nlles 
[ when they are resting, and of 
[ course, if the ends of tiies*» 
branches are foiked, Hiev « an be 
supported against one a noth* r all 
the inoie se< urely. Then, hav- 
ing an opening in fund, as seen 
in the picture, vve pile up small 
branches and brushwood round 
the uprights, pressing them closely 
together, until we have a shelter 
like that shown. 

By sitting in this wo can get 
prod rtion from rain and wind, 
provided, of course, that we make the opening 
face the direction opposite to that from which 
the wind is blowing. Another way to make 



The shelter 


use of branches and brushwood if we are caught 
far fiom camp on a canoeing tup, is to diaw 
up the canoe and tightly pack it with soil 
leaiv branches, leaving only enough spate 
foi the body, (heat wainuh 
can be thus obtained. In open 
countiy and wooded distmis, 
brain lies and brushwood are 
always accessible, and to build a 
shelter like this is the. woik of a 
veiy few minutes. Jt is also very 
useful as a shady nook 

A clever boy can, from this 
piclute, get an idea for a little 
shelter that is well worth build- 
ing as a peimanent usoit m the 
garden. Jf sti.iight brain lies be 
selected to pile up against the 
. uprights, and they be fastened 

comp e . with tarred stung, a little sumim r- 
Iioum* will be formed that will prove useful and 
at the s.une time, so far from looking unsightly 
or crude, will have a neat, 1 list ic appeal Alice. 


HOW TO MEASURE THE DIAMETER OF A BALL 


'T'O measure the diameter of a ball exactly 
A may not seem a veiy easy task, but there 

is a way of doing this vvlin h 

is quite simple Take two r . - T* 
blocks of wood, or two boxes, 
a little higher and wider 
than the ball, and stand 
these on a table with their 
sides pressed flush against a 
wall or against a larger box 
standing on the table In 
between the two boxes or 
blocks place the ball as 
shown in this picture, and still keeping the 



sides flush against the wall, bring the two 
boxes together until they touch the ball 

\ 11 we ha v i* to do now is 1 o 
■3 *| take a rule and measure the 
distance between the two 
boxes, taking care of course, 
to keep all t he objects quite 
still and level With the 
diameter thus accurately 
measured, we can obtain the 
other dimensions in the Usual 
way as. for instance multi- 
plying the diameter by 
3.1416, or, roughly, jf, to get the circumference 


6009 




A GARDEN GROWN ON A WALL 


Trill- LIC is many a nail'd aiul unsightly wall 
in town and cnuutiv that might, Avit h 
httli* trouble, be beautifully chapeil in Xalnip's 
garni* 11 ts of restful giren, with pa tt lies of 
blue and ml and yellow. Some of the most 
pleasant mcnioiies ot those who have traveled 
in England .no the walls ot the old cloisters 
long hint o fallen into clctav No one who lias 
been m IV lerboroiigli can ever forget the 
walls mound the cathedral there There aie 
some old walls in New England which aie 
ri] 11. Lily beautiful 

Some walls, of course, have their covering 
of Virginia creeper, and, in the proper season, 
their thuk and gorgeous mantle of sweet peas 
or li.istui liuiiis, but the roots of those plants 
,ue in the giouud, and it is not always con- 
venient to have a Howei-bed at the foot of 
the wall. 

A WALL COVERED WITH BLOSSOM 

Jar mine interesting than any such covor- 
nii' .i'. has been mentioned is a ical wall guidon, 
with plants ;u tually glow mg on the wall, and 
if we will t d»e a little caie with tins novel 
gaiden we can get a rich h.uvest of blossom 
[torn eaily spring light tluough to laic autumn. 

'the best land of wall tor a gulden is an old 
clone wall, lioin whose joints the mu face 
mortar has (tumbled and fallen and made 
etevicis into whuli the mots ian lind tlnsr 
w iy and take In in hold. We can prepare the 
wall by knocking out joints anil corners of 
buck to make little .utitni.il pockets here ami 
theic wheie we wish to have our plants. 

All along the top of the wall, bio, we cm 
fonn junkets by plating nnigh stones h- 
gethcr, so as to leave m esses lor 1 he mold 
Holes made with a chw 1 , even, aie large 
enough for plaids to take root m. The pockets 
mu-tl he filled with damp soil. 

We do not need rate and expensive flowers 
for our purpose; in fart, we can cover our 
wall with familiar wilil flowers. If, however, 
we decide to have some of the cultivated* 
varieties of flowers, it will be Inst for us to 
rinse the seed m a greenhouse, ami then when 
the roots are well formed to plant out on the 
wall. This is done by lilting the whole plant 
with the little mass of e.uth that is held 
together by the roots, and piessmg it down 
into the moist soil in the crevices or pockets 
of the wall. 

PLANTS FOR SUNNY AND SHADY WALLS 

Of course, in selecting plants for our wall 
garden, we must take into consideration 
whether the side on which the garden is to 
be is warm and sunny or whether it is in the 
shade most of the day. For the sunny side 
some of the dwarf campanulas, or bell-flowers, 
are excellent. The wall campanulas are par- 
ticularly suitable, ltock pinks and other hang- 
ing-plants like cerastium, alyssuni, aubrefia, 
arabis and gypsophila, which, though they grow 
happily on the level, do best when they u^e the 
ujiright wall out of which to hang. 

Seeds and cuttings should be planted in 
a light soil in June, and placed on the wall as 


soon as reach. The sedums or stonetrops. 
and the senipcrvivums or liouse-lecks, are 
also good. Snapdragons and Iceland poppies 
aie all very useful flowers for a garden, and 
wallflowers are, of com so, pai ticularly suitable 
and effective, as those who have seen the 
cloister walls of Peterlioroiigh Cathedral m 
spring and eaily .summer well know. These 
walls are literally a blaxe of golden color. 

On the shady side the yellow corydalis is 
easy to glow, and is very pretty w'ith its dainty 
foliage. Garden primroses and anemones are 
thankful for a plate at the cool wall-foot. 
I million pndo, loo, looks charming when grown 
m the wall with its dainty cloud of junk bloom 
imfling out fonn among fem-fiond massi s 
The mos»> saxihagts, anil many oi the Jiaidy 
piiinulas or prim msi s can also be grown. 

Many alpine jihnls will glow on an old wall, 
on the sunny side stone crops large and small, 
and a variety of many-colored jihlox. 

Hut beautiful ami interesting as the wall 
garthm is when covcied with flowers supplied 
by the nurseiyuiaii, it is still inoie inteiestmg 
and quite as jiretly when all the tloweis that 
grow u jx >u it have been collected by ns duiing 
our iambics. 

WILD FLOWERS FOR THE WALL 

Among the . duuis we should set lire luting 
slonetiup, whuli is vuy common on nn Its and 
sandy ground; English stonouop, which is 
found in similar plates near the sea 

Some ot the toad-flax family will flourish 
in a vt all gaiden. The ivy-leavid toadflax, 
or mother-ol-thousai < lc with its deluato 
foliage and trailing stems with monads of 
lilac or white blossoms is a very charming 
plant fm a wall, and ihe com moil yellow toad- 
flax, better known a.-» “butter and eggs," will 
also glow well on a wall, as many of us can 
testify. 

One of the most showy and handsome wild 
plants for a wall garden is the rid valerian. 
It i» often grown as a garden flower, anti will 
thrive nowhere better than on an old wall. 

The money-wort, or neepmg jenny, with 
its trailing -tenis, shining leaves, and bright 
yellow flowtis, is a jilanl (hat no wall guelen 
should be without, and has become nati - 'tired 
in Aincnca. It blooms to in July to Sep- 
tember. 

Willow r -heib, or golden loosestnfe, the Wi'd 
pinks, the se.^ junk, the eaily saxifrage, the 
puiplc mountain saxifiage, the yellow moun- 
tain saxifrage, the wild hoj>, the white arabis 
oi roik-cress, vij»er*s bugloss, and the yellow 
alyssuni are all familiar wild flowers that are 
easily found and excellently suited for a wall 
garden. 

Some nay piefer to cover a shady wall 
with ferns, and certainly small ferns look 
nowhere better than when growing in such 
a position Many varieties will grow on walls, 
at the foot could be grand tufts of harts- 
tongue with ita cool pale fronds to foster the 
feeling of shade, male fein and osmunda. A 
little higher up ma.den-hair sjilecn wort and 
the common Christinas fern would do well. 


(X)lO 


A STORY-DICTIONARY IN ENGLISH & FRENCH 


DICTIONARY 
Ability means power. 
Au-delA means beyond 


A VISIT TO ARABIA UNE VISITE EN ARABIE 

Frank had been on a visit to Francois avait visits l'Arabie 
Arabia, and he was recounting ot racontait ses a ventures a, 


Bedouins arc a tribe of lns experiences to some of lus quelqucs-uns de ses camaradcs 

Arabs who live in the sch ool friends. tie college. Jls nc vivent pa*, 

desert. " They don't live in houses in dans des maisons dans lc dfisert,” 

Beveraerp mpinu -i lhe Jesert »" be told them, “ but leur disait-il, “ mais sous dc 

T " 7 7. ™ f in tents, and as soon as grandes tentes, et aussitot qu'ils 

1 , 'A 8 S cncraI > * or they saw us coming the old nous virent arriver, le vieux 

_ . . ' a ‘ Bedouin and his little son, Bedouin et son jcune fils, Hamid, 

Conclusion means end, finish. Hamid, rode out to welcome vinrent & noire rencontre d 

Conduisit is the past of us. cheoal. 

conduire, to conduct, or " Hamid is a fine little fel- “ Hamid est un beau petit 
to lead. low. I don’t suppose he has garden. Je suppose qu'il n’a 

Couvertures means covers. ever played football or ciickel jamais ioue m au football ni 

^ l:-, 1 i. I _ i ... i . » - ■ 


feu qu'avec tons les joucts que 
vous pourne/ lem doiuiei 

“ I.cs Bidmuns sont f.uneux 


for then ho s pita! tty While you par Jem hospitable. Pendant 
are their guest, they sci\e you que vons files lem hole ils 


like pistol. 


Guest means visile. i, a liu-nd proloin, \our \ isit after three Vi prolongci au-dcld de tinis 
staying with us (lavs, and when you leave they jours, et quand vms pailcz 

Hookah pip< s ate pipes with pass you on to some other iN vous passent »\ quelquc autre 
Jong tubes, smoked tlu ougli bund ami. 

water. ^ " But I think you sec the “ M.iis je crois quo vous 

Hospitality hum ns the le- s Haugesl of their customs at voycz la plus etrangc de leurs 
ceiving of visitors gener- dinner-time. We all sat on cou tunics A J'hcure «lu diner 
ousb' And kindly mgs round a low' table, and oil Nous ('Lions tous assts sur des 

Laine means wool 1,10 td -blc was a gieat di-h, e.upeltes autour cl’iine table 

--- ‘ , . fioin which everyone helped Ixisse. Ft sui Ja table il v 

leux i. s >»"■ himself with lus lingers — for avait un giand plat dmsleqnel 

.Nous viola means tluie wc th c .y don’t use knives and /oiks tout le mondc se servait avec 


in Arabia 


ses doigt.s - car ils n’emplount 


Privilege means an ad van- “There was plenty to eat— m emiteaux in foun hettes en 

lage or pleasure enjoyed goat’s meat and nee, hot <akes, Arabic 1 11 y avait hcaiunup 
by some pirtnular per- fre-.li fruit, and the most de- a manger -de la wando de 


Prolong means to extend very proud ot Iheii coffee, 
to mike longei 7 »l is the privilege of the c 

Reclined means l.-atigd, -on to pound the l»erne< 
lesled. the fatliei to make ini 

Recounting means ^ telling beverage. 
ova again 

Se coucher minus Lo go to . When all was re.uiv 


In ions coflee The \rabs are ohevic it du ri/, des gati.uix 
very proud ol theii cotlee, and chauds des fruits frais, ft le 
it is the privilege of the eldest plus dclicieux des cafes. 1 es 
-on to pound the berms toi Audios sont tns heis dc leur 
the falliei to make into a cafe ct e'est lc ptivilege du Ids 


3’enveloopa is ™ m . ith oi 

self up - Uawetl. k. i.-.m i ir 


Sous peu mean#, in a slim . common dish plat comniun Ou.ind le repas 

time. ( ^Tteo ia ,. A "At the conclusion of the fut ternune, les homines sc 

Tous les deux rural the men rctluv.d on repose rent sur des coussins, 

°f l,s * j * cushions, and sm<»keJ long ol fuuieient lours chibouques , 

Traitent is the. present of hookah pipes and when bid- et quand vmt I’lieure dc se 
traiter, to treat time tame Hamid took me comber, Hamid me conduisit 

Utmost means the high- over to lus coiner of the teiu., son com de la lento, et exhiba 
est, the furthest extent and brought out a couple of une paire de couvertures dc 
V inr ent It notre rencontre blankets lie gave one to me. lame. II m’en donna unc,.et 
A cheval means came to *ind rolled himself up in the s’enncloppa dans Fautre, ct sous 
our meeting or to meet other, and before long we were peu nous voild tous les deux 
us .._o n horseback both sound asleep." da ns un profond sommciJ " 


beverage. nine cle bmyer les grams dont 

lo jiero pn'parera le bieuvage. 

" When all was re.uiv, the " Ouarnl tout fut piet, le 
old Bedouin picked out a v hoice vieux Bi domn choisit u n rnor- 
bit of me it and jml it into eeau de vi.mde qu'il nut dans 
father’s month —because he was la bouehe de mon peie — parce 
.the iliuf guest -and then each qu’il ('tail Je prenuei hole- et 
one helped himself out of the puis chaiiui se servit dans It 


plat comniun Ou.ind le repas 
elusion of the fut ternune, les homines se 
rciliw.d on repose rent snr des coussins, 
smoked long el fuuieient leurs chibouques , 
ne! when bid- et quand vmt I’heure de se 


Custom means v\ ay of living m his life, but he is a splendid au cruket de sa vie, mais il 
and acting > shot. Their life is so different est bon tueur. Leur vie est 

Defend means to guard to * rom nurh ^bat Arab boys arc si d iff ('■rente de In notre, que 
protect H * ' taught to defend themselves l’on appiend aux jeunes A rubes 

Emploient is the pros.-, it of " hu " M,r y , <lrn H" ,,e h , ttle - I™ 1 4 « itat-mlrc- <|uan.l ils sont 
f,. , .. they would rather play with encore tout petit s, et ils pro- 
to use^ ’ ' 1 >* ° firearms than with any toy you ferent jouli a\ec des annes a 

— , , could gr'c them. feu qiTavec tons les joucts que 

Exhiba l» th., lus "( cx- vous pourne/ lem i Ini met 

mber, to cxlulut, or to “ lhe Bedouins aie famous “I.cs Bidmuns sont f.uneux 
} rm in e. ior then hospitality While you par lem hospitable. Pendant 

Firearms aie weapons that are ilie«r guest, they scive you que vons files lem hole ils 
ate fired by guupnvvdu, to tin utmost of their ability ; vous traitent de leur mieut, 
like pistol. y OU <lu . no t exj.ected to mais volic visile ne dmt pas 


HOW MANY PEOPLE CAN YOU FIND IN THIS PICTURE? 






This gives «a idM of how the blood flows through the liver to be purified on its wey to the heart. 
The greet veins subdivide into smeller, which become finer es they go through millions of cells. 

THE KITCHEN OF JACK’S HOUSE 

THE WONDERFUL CHEMISTS AND THE WORK THEY DO 

AS we know, Tack’s top story ’ JSt 

1 *■ wonderful house a 0 -7— — aervatory. The 


) FROM 5006 


t is a three-storied one, 
but it is raised from .aBm 

; the ground on Jack’s legs, like 'mPf 

> the houses we see in some places ykffl 
\ in the Far East; and so his 

' kitchen, or ground floor, is some 
* distance from the ground, and “rises 
1 in the world” as Jack’s legs grow 

> longer. 

) This kitchen, which is really the 
lower part of Jack’s body, contains 
many things which Jack would die 
, without, though most of us have 
never heard of them. All this is 
perfectly true, and almost new; and 
[ there is so much to learn, that for 
many years to come, the progress of 
' science in finding out how to repair 
' Jack’s house, and in knowing how 
best to build it up, will largely depend 
' on what we are now learning about 
, various things in Jack’s kitchen which 
have been despised hitherto. 

Perhaps the strongest of Jack’s 
many strong points is the number of 
clever chemists he keeps working for 
1 him. As long as he lives they are 
busy all the time making things which 
Jack’s house could not do without, 
and which make all the difference to 
Jack himself. We already know that 
Tack himself lives in his study in his 


ordinary wa y of say- 
• ing this would be 
that the mind lives in the brain, 
for, of course, Jack’s mind is 
the boy himself. 

One of many new discoveries 
which have been made is that all sorts 
and parts of Jack’s house are con- 
stantly engaged in providing special 
materials which reach Jack’s brain, 
and make all the difference to it and 
to him. So true is this that there is, 
for instance, half-way up the stairway 
l>ctween Jack’s top and middle stories, 
something called the thyroid \ without 
which Jack would certainly be an 
idiot. All of the wise people who 
study the brain intelligently know 
that they must study the body too; 
for it is true that the house a man lives 
in will often make a great deal of 
difference in the sort of man he is. 

Thus, for instance, there are two 
small private chemical laboratories 
in Jack’s kitchen which we know 1 
now are the workshops of clever 
chemists without whom all the work 
of Jack’s house would stand still. 
When we find a private chemical | 
laboratory in Jack’s house we call it ( 
a gland, and we find many thousands | 
of these glands everywhere — those 
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I that make the sweat, those that make 
the saliva, and hundreds more. The 
little glands in the kitchen lie pressed 
one to each kidney, and they are called 
the adrenal glands, or adrenals, which 
simply means “to the kidney.” The 
common rule is that the various labora- 
tories in the body have a tube, or duct, 
y running from them and carrying what- 
* ever they make to wherever it is wanted 
to go. Thus little ducts run from the 
salivary glands to the mouth. But 
these adrenal glands, like several others 
found in different parts of the body, 
have no ducts. 

T he old things in jack's house that 

HAVE LATELY BEEN DISCOVERED 

These glands are called the ductless 
glands, and they have long been a 
puzzle, and some people have declared 
that they are nothing but a sort of 
lumber, which Jack had inherited f:om 
some of his ancestors, who lived in a 
different style from his own, and had 
use for such things which Jack has not. 
This idea, that Jack’s house is an old 
curiosity shop, full of rusty and battered 
relics of Jack’s forerunners, has some- 
thing in it, but a great deal less than 
many people have supposed; and there 
are a good many things which have been 
called useless heirlooms of Jack’s which 
are a great deal more necessary to him 
than his stomach. 

The ductless glands are a case in point. 
The blood runs through them, and in the 
case of some of them as it leaves them it 
carries something which it had not before, 
and which makes all the difference to 
Jack. Where that is not so, the blood 
which comes away is without something 
which was in it before; and that some- 
thing is poisonous or dangerous rubbish, 
which the chemists in the gland have 
destroyed, usually by burning it up. 

T he tube through which power comes 
to the muscles 

The adrenal glands belong to the 
class which make things, and the thing 
they make was discovered some few 
years ago by a Japanese scientist, Doctor 
Takamine, in New York, though another 
man found it out about the same time. 
The thing they make is carried through- 
out Jack’s house, and its business is 
to give power to all those servants of 
Jack called the muscles. Without this 
wonderful substance the muscles cannot 
do their work, the blood is not properly m 


pumped into Jack’s study, and that 
means that the ventilation is impaired 
and Jack gets drowsy and stupid, as we 
should expect. The working of his 
brain becomes changed, a doctor would 
say, because of lack of the adrenal secre- 
tion. If the lack continues, Jack dies. 
This happens in rare cases, when certain 
microbe burglars break into these glands 
and smash them, killing the chemists 
and taking their places. 

These are the smallest of the special 
glands in Jack’s kitchen, but in this 
whole house there are none more im- 
portant than these tiny bodies, for 
Jack’s life depends upon them. The 
adrenals lie pressed against and above 
the renal glands, or kidneys. We all 
know that the kidneys are the labora- 
tories where the chemists who filter the 
blood, keeping Jack’s water-supply pure, 
are constantly at work. 

Only a short time ago we believed that 
these laboratories were practically just 
automatic filters, like those we are 
accustomed to use for keeping the water- 
supply of 01 t houses pure. But we know 
better now, for we have discovered that 
not only are the cells of the kidneys alive, 
but they are wise and skilful, and the 
work done by the kidneys is living work, 
not mechanical. The kidneys are labora- 
tories, containing clever living chemists, 
upon whose good work Jack’s happiness 
depends. If these chemists are not 
working well, Jack is “not quite him- 
self,” as we say. 

T he tiny chemists who must not be 

OVERWORKED 

People might say that it does not 
much matter which way we look at all 
this. But if you think a minute you 
will see that it does matter, right 
thinking always does matter in the long 
run. * If the kidneys were nothing but 
a sort of grating or sieve, we need not 
fear as to their behavior; but if they 
contain living chemists, then those 
chemists can be overworked, like any- 
one else, and if they are too long over- 
worked they will get weary and become 
ill, just as any other living thing would. < 
In time they will not be able to work < 
at all. A few years ago doctors used ; 
freely to give as medicines all sorts of ! 
things which were known to make the 
kidneys work harder-thinking this only ■ 
meant that the blood would be filtered ' 
through them more quickly than usual. 
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!! syslt in But there the liver-chemists 
sbmd, and throw into the Are all that 
thee c.iii of the unsuitable or dangerous 
stall 1 1 1 night to them by the blood. We 
find also th.it the same is true here as 
of I In- kidneys. We can overwork these 
f.ulhfiil and imiliiiching chemists. They 
will go on till they chop. 

But the lime perhaps will come when 
these chemists arc overcome ; some- 
times because of some powerful poison 
If which kills them on the spot. But 
A usually it is just a slow wearing out, due 
J to excess of woik with too little time for 
v rest — and this is most likely to come 
Y when Jack himself is taking too much 
l rest and doing little work 1 
j That is what happens when people 
y steadily eat too much, especially of 
'[ rah, heavy, highly-flavored, unnatural 
,[ foods, clammed with poisons — espcci- 
■ ail) those people who do little cr no 
Y muscular weak and take none of the 
Y exorcise which is so bracing to the livcr- 
A chemists. For a time ell goes well, and 
<* we see no harm, for Jack’ •> own rooms are 
not penetrated, and the chemists stick 
Y to their woik and give no sign. But 
* the lime comes when these faithful 
seivants fail to do then tasks, and then 
Jack's end is near, ioi h * c.m neither do 
without them nor Imd others to do their 
work. 

TTTHY NATURE MEANT JACK TO BE A 
VY TEETOTALLER 

The commonest injury clone to the 
liver is by alcohol, as everybody knows 
but it is only within the Inst ten years 
that we have learned why alcohol does 
so much more harm than many other 
things winch the liver seems able to deal 
with easily. The fact is that alcohol, 
being an entirely unnatural thing in the 
i food puzzles the liver. The chemists 
X can make little of it, and what they do, 

A when it reaches them, is to send back 
I again in the bile as much of it as they can, 

Y while some of wiiat is left slips through 
X their hands and gets into Jack’s private 
5 rooms. When the bowel gets the alcohol 
V again, it quickly sends it back to the 
i liver ; and we now r know that this may 
a go on for days, and all the time, of 
J course, the bowel and the liver are being 
f injured. Several other poisons do the 
I same thing as alcohol, getting on to a 
£ circular route from which they can only 
f leak away with difficulty ; but of all 
{ poisons not naturally occurring in the 


food, and thus not naturally prepared 
fur in the* body, alcohol is, of course, the 
commonest. 

Quite as much might be said about 
the pancreas as about any of these other 
laboratoiies. It is a wondeiful gland, 
for it has two kinds of chemist-cells, one 
kind making a fluid which runs through 
a tube to the bowel, where it performs 
very useful wink; and another kind — 
far fewer in number — behaving like the 
adrenal chemists, and giving to the blood 
some mysterious product which enables 
Jack’s furnaces to burn up the sugar in 
the food. 

T HE BRAIN OF THE KITCHEN OF JACK'S 
HOUSE 

Then there is the great telephone ex- 
change, lying behind the stomach, which 
specially controls the whole of Jack’s 
basement, and is in a large measure in- 
dependent of the thice exchanges in his 
to]) story, of which we have already told 
you. This exchange is often called 
the brain of this part of Jack’s house, so 
imjjortanl- is it. 

We km. v what Jack’s stomach is for, 
and how u icccivcs food and diink from 
Jack's front door by means of his “ red 
lane," and how it sends on the food, 
partly cooked and digested, to the bowel, 
a tube many feet long, which the blood 
visits, and trom which it cariics the food 
away to the liver. Some of the food i an 
not be used, and is left in the bowel, 
and the liver sends a messenger to move 
this and othei rubbish along and also 
to kill any bad microbes which have 
slipped into lus house. 

T he wonder that can never be 

TOLD 

The stomach and the bowel arc 
studded everywhere with wond* - The 
stomach has millions cl skilful chemists, 
who are also cooks. Too many cooks 
do not spoil the broth in tins case, for 
Jack lias billions of them in all. The 
cooking done outside Jack's house is only 
the beginning ; and there is no kitchen 
in the world to appioaeh Jack's, and 
there are no waiters like the white cells 
of the blood. ) 

Such are a few of the wonders of Jack’s 
ground floor. Not a thousandth part j 
of what the wise men know has here 1 
been told to you ; what w'e know is not a | 
thousandth part of the whole, nor could < 
the whole ever be told. 1 
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THE FIRST MEN IN ENGLAND 

A TALE OF THE DAYS OF LONG AGO 

C WAR was the lirstffis 
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baby ever born 
the land now known as 
England. ITis father, 

Wawa, was Hie leader of a tribe 
of savages living across the river 
which divided the country from 
what is now France. There was no 
English Channel in those days, but 
onty a broad, deep stieam running 
between low banks of ehalky ground. 
Wawa had often swum across it, and 
returned home with a string of rabbits 
hanging from Ins shoulders ; for food 
was growing scarce m France, and the 
green jungle on the English side of 
the river was full of game. 

One bitter winter, when the tribe 
was starving, Wawa crossed the river 
and returned with a young fat deer, 
it was then that the tribesmen, after 
some discussion, decided to move to 
the other side of the stream. At first 
many ot the women lefused to go. 

“ The river is too deep and swift,” 
said J3ina, the wife of Wawa. "Ihe 
children will either be drowned or 
killed by the wicked longhorns.” 

By the longhorns she meant the 
fierce rhinoceroses which then lived 
in English waters. For England at 
that time was very different from 
what it is now. The land was a wild 




green jungle, haunted 
by stealthy and 
ternble lions, and 
great bears, and fierce 
wolves. Reindeer, horses, sheep, 
and oxen roamed in wild hcrcL 
in the open places, and now .and 
then a troop of hairy elephants came 
ci as Jung through the forest. In the 
reedy rivers herds of gigantic animals 
snorted and splashed. 

" There is no danger,” said Wawa. 
"The men can easily swim with tlie 
children on their backs, and you 
women can carry the tent-skin*'.” 

" And wlio wall carry the fire ? ” 
said Bma. 

To this question Wawa could not 
find an answer. It was clear that 
the tribe must carry their file with 
them. Few savages in those days 
knew how to make fire quickly, cither 
by striking sparks from a flint or by 
twirling a stick of hard wood in a 
hole made in softer wood. Most of 
the tribes got their fire from volcanoes 
and burning forests, or from some 
race who had already obtained a 
tribal fire from these natural sources. 
Sometime's they had to go far to 
find it, especially m winter time, but 
never before had they been forced 
to carry it across a stretch of water. 
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Time after time he made a great torch 
of firwood, and tried to swim the river 
so that he could light a fire with it on the 
other bank ; but the torch always went 
out before he reached the shore. At last, 
as winter was changing to spring, he 
thought out a plan. 

“ We must make a large raft/' he 
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a small hole in the trunks of the trees, 
and in these holes kept fires lighted until 
the bottoms oi the trees were nearly 
burnt through. Then one wild night a 
storm of wind came and sent the oak- 
trees crashing to the earth. 

The tribe danced around the fallen 
trees, and feasted far into the night. It 





The tribesmen, after some discussion, decided to move to the other side of the stream. 


said, “ large enough for us . to caiTy 
fire on.” 

He chose three great oak-trees, and 
the tribe set about felling them. The 
only tools the tribesmen had were rough, 
blunt stones fixed into cleft sticks. 
With these flint axes it was impossible 
to cut down a great tree. So Wawa 
thought of another plan. The fire 
should help them to build rafts to carry 
itself across the water ; he hollowed out 


was the first time they had been able to 
fell great forest trees, and the sense of 
a new power filled them with pride. 
Everybody was now eager to cross the 
great river and settle in the new land 
where food was plentiful. 

It took six weeks for the tribe to make 
a raft capable of carrying then precious 
fire, and their little babies, and the skins 
they used for tents. Axe after axe was 
broken in lopping off the large boughs. 
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The women took the blunted flints and 
sharpened them. They worked in pairs. 
One held the flint in both hands on an 
anvil-stone ; the other woman sat on the 
other side of the anvil and struck rough 
flakes off the flint with a stone punch and 

a stone hammer. Their 

work was rough, and their 
tools were little better than 
sharp flints found by the 
roadside, yet they were 
human tools, and with them 
they got the wood for the 
raft ready by the middle of ‘ 

April. This was a good time 

to start, for roots were push- How the too,s 
ing up in the woods, and birds were 
coming back from the south. There 
would be food, and soon there would be 
shelter. They had no nails to join their 
raft, but they fastened the larger pieces 

together with long strips 

of reindeer skm, and 
bound the smaller slicks 
with willow twigs. Then 
they lined the middle of 
the raft with clay, and 
when this was dry they 
lighted a fire on it, 
and, with long poles, 
steered their flaming 
vessel across the stream. 

They were nearly over- 
turned by a rhinoceros, 

but the smoke blew into The wea P° 

the face of the monster and frightened 
him off. 

“ IIo, ho, ho ! ” shouted Wawa, as he 
moored the raft l>y the English bank. 

“ That’s the first lime old Longhorn has 
seen a fire on this water, and he doesn't 
like it at all. ilo 1 ho ! ho ! ” 

The men made a clearing on some high 
ground by the river, and put their fire in 
the centre of it. Then they brought 
tlieir babies and tent-skins across on the 
raft, and the older children and the 
women merrily swam after them, and 
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began to busy themselves with setting up 
the first village in England. Four rough 
stakes were fixed in the ground, four 
poles were lashed to their tops, and over 
this structure the skins were hung. 

“ How many tents shall wc put up ? ” 

— said some of the tribesmen 

to their chief. 

“ One man,” replied 
Wawa. 

By this he meant twenty 
huts. The tribe were not 
good at figures. They had 
words only for the first four 

numbers — one, two, three, 

were made. four. For five they said 
a hand ; for six, a hand and one ; for ten, 
two hands ; for fifteen, two hands and a 
foot — that is to say, ten fingers and five 
toes ; for twenty they said a man, 
which was a short way of saying ten 

fingers and ten toes. If 

you had asked Wawa 
A what was the number of 
men and women and 
IP children in his tribe, he 
would have replied, 
ip “Three men, two hands, 
Mlk and three.” 

I' I will leave you to make 
If out how many that comes 
W to by our way of reckon- 
T ing. The next morning, 
however, there were three 
they used. men, two hands, and four 

in Wawa’s new village. For in the night 
a little baby boy was bom to Bina. He was 
a funny little creature, andhecameinto the 
world lightly covered with fine, Soft hair. 

“ Ilow pretty he is ! ” said his mother. 
“ Let us call him the Fawn.” 

“ No, no,” cried Wawa ; “ if we do so 
he will grow up as timid as a deer. He 
shall be called the Lion.” 

Now, the lion, m their language, was 
called the “ Swar.” And that was how 
the first baby that was ever bom in 
England came to be known as ” Swar.” 
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HOW SWAR FLAYKD WITH TIIK CAVK LION 


Q? WAR was about five years old when 
^ he came to London. It was a very 
strange place in those days. The 
Thames was much deeper and wider 
than it is now. A great part of the 
valley between the heights of Hampstead 
and the hills of Surrey was under water, 


and the rest was a trackless jungle 
swamp. Here and there, on patches of 
rising ground, grew large fig-trees laden 
with ripe fruit, and there were tall 
laurels, towering planes, and hundreds 
of strange plants and lovely flowers 
which flourish in wann countries. 
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Monkeys chattered in the forest ; 
herds ot elephants and wild horses and 
wild c .title roamed m the prairies. In 
the liver were henv, huge water-beasts, 
like the ihmoceros and (he hippopotamus; 
,md panthers and leopards and striped 
■ li\<*n ls erouchfd by the liver-edge. 

“ Here we will plant our tents,” said 
Maw a, the father of Sw.tr and the chief 
of the tribe, leading his people to the 
spot where St. Paul’s Cathedral now 
stand**. “ The great water will protect 
ns on the south,” he said, pointing to 
the Thames. “ And these streams will 
guard us on the sunrise and the sunset,” 
he continued, turning to Walbrook on 
the east and Fleet River on the west. 

On the north was a swampy marsh, 
and here the tribe built a great fire, and 
kept it binning night and day to scare 
wild animals away from their camp. 

“ Be very careful, Binn,” said Wawa 
to Ins wife, “that Swar does not toddle 
beyond the fire. Women and children 
must bide in camp until the hunters 
have cleared the swamp of great beasts.” 

” How tiled I am of it all ! ” exclaimed 
Hma. “ Ever since Swar was bom we 
have been kept moving farther and 
farther north. Shall we never settle 
down quietly in some place where the 
children can walk about m safety ? ” 

” Yes, little woman.” said Wawa, 
with a smile. “ Now I have come to 
tins great new river, where game and 
fish and beavers are so abundant, I will 
cease from wandering, and settle here. 

I ook ! Here is the pelt of a lion’s cub 
1 killed this afternoon in the swamp. 
You can make Swar a fine diess of it. 
Then he will be a little Swar indeed.” 

Swar was the tribesmen’s word for 
” lion,” aiul it was given to the little 
boy so that he might become as brave 
and mighty as the king of the jungle. 
Hma was much pleased with the cub's 
skin, as her child had tom his beaver 
dress to pieces. Without waiting to 
cure the pelt, she quickly scraped it and 
tied it round Swar, who was eager to 
show himself to his playmates in his 
new' and glorious attire. 

"I’m a lion— a terrible lion ! ” he 
shouted gleefully, running among the 
other children. 

He ran about on all fours, trying his 
best to roar in a voice of thunder, and 
his companions pretended to be very 
frightened, and then they got some 
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sticks, winch they made believe were 
spears, and with these they began to 
hunt the lion. 

Swar was at a disadvantage, as, in 
order to play the game, he had to crawl 
about on Ins hands and feet. At length, 
pressed by the hunters, he crept down 
the bank of the Fleet River, and tried 
to find some hole into which he could 
retreat. 

" Daddy says that the cave lion always 
goes into its cave when it is badly 
wounded,” said Swar to himself, as he 
clambered down to the water-edge, and 
then stole out into the swamp. This 
was a delicious place to hide in. Tall 
grasses higher than his head waved in 
the wind. Clumps of dense bushes 
with stiff forked branches that he might 
crouch m rose everywhere. He crawled 
in thick deep moss. 

By this time he had got quite away 
from his companions. He could hear 
them calling m the distance to each 
other, but none of them dared to leave 
flic camp. Swar hid in a clump of 
bulrush- s, vainly waiting for his play- 
mates to come and discover him. 

It was not until it was growing dark 
that he came out, and then he was 
frightened by the silence and the loneli- 
ness and the .diangeiuss of the jungle 
in which he had hidden. It was too 
dim for him to see Ins way, and in try- 
ing to get back to the camp he walked 
farther out into the marsh. 

Suddenly a lion roared quite close to 
him. He cried out in terror, and a huge 
form crashed through the underwood 
and pounced upon him, and then stood 
over him, whining curiously, arid licking 
him and smelling him. It was the lioness 
whose cub Wawa had killed. ' r he poor 
huge beast knew tie • smell of the skin 
that Swar wore, and thinking that he 
was her cub, she picked him up gently 
in her mouth and trotted off with 
him, purring as a cat does when it is 
pleased. 

All that night Wawa and Bina and 
the men and women of the tribe wandered 
by the Fleet and the Thames and the 
Walbiook, searching for Swar. At break 
of day the father found the trail of his 
little son, and quickly traced it through 
the swamp to the clump of bulrushes. 
There he caught sight of the print of 
the feet of the lioness, and he cried 
aloud with woe, and fell down weeping. 
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Very slowly lie went back to his tent, 
and took out his heaviest club — a great 
stone thing weighing a quarter of a 
hundredweight — and called to all his 
men to bring out their hunting spears 
and follow him. 

" Are you going to find Swar ? *’ said 
Bina. “ Have you found his trail ? " 

“ Yes,” said Wawa slowly. “ I have 
found his trail. 1 ’ 

He could not bring himself to tell his 
wife what he had found besides, but 
hurried off with his men on the spoor 
of the lioness “ I killed her cub ; she 
has killed my child,” he thought to him- 
self. ”1 will take 
care that she shall 
not kill anything 
else.” 

He traced the 
spoor of the huge 
beast an oss the 
swamp to a 
cavern on the 
southern slope of 
Piiimose Hill 

“Wait till I 
call,” he wliis- 
pcied to lus 
men. And very 
warily and very 
g r a d u a 1 1 v h e 
crept up between 
the dense jungle 
growth to the 
mouth of the 
cave. Happily, 
the wind was 
northerly, so his 
scent was not 
blown towards 
the beast’s den. 
lie got within 
fifteen paces of THE TRIBF B 

the cave, and then peered through the 
leaves. 

Had ho been less surprised at what 
he saw, he would have leaped up and 
shouted. As it was, he kept utterly 
motionless with wonder, having grasped 
the situation. The lioness was lying 
down just outside the cavern, and 
Swar was sitting quite happily between 
her huge paws and merrily playing with 
her. 

He pulled her wooly fur, and she sat 
blinking at him with her large yellow 
eyes. Then he tried to clamber up her 
huge back, but rolled down, and seized 
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her long tail, saying, ” If \ou won’t take 
me back to the camp, fll run away.” 
The lioness still blinked lazily at him, 
and in the light of the rising sun her 
yellow eyes looked like jewels. Swar 
made a playful jump at them, and ended 
by clasping his little arms around the 
dread beast’s neck. Then lie started to 
toddle off, but the lioness arose and 
gently took him in her mouth and sat 
down again by the cavern, and dropped 
him on her paws, and purred over him 
and patted linn lovingly. 

“ She thinks he is the cub she lost, 
and she is afraid to let him go from 
the cave,” said 
Wawa. ” She 
smells the cub's 
skin around him, 
and that saves 
him.” 

Hie chief crept 
back to bis men, 
and told them to 
return to the 
camp. 

“One man 
now,” he said, 
“ is better than 
many. T li e r e 
will be less danger 
j of her scenting 
anything strange 
when slu; leaves 
her den in search 
ol some food.” 

Happily, the 
great beast was 
very liungiy, as 
she had not done 
any hunting while 
seeking lor her 
cub. A little bc- 
jilt a fire tore noon she got 

up and shook herself, and disappeared 
in the jungle in search of food. This 
was VVawa’s opportunity to recover his 
little boy. 

“ Swar ! Swar I ” said Wawa to his 
bov, who was sitting on the giound. 

Swar ran forward with a ci y of joy, and 
Wawa lifted him on his shoulder, and tore 
with him through the thick jungle. 

That night the chief had a line of 
fires lighted all along the northern side 
of the camp, and the lioness howled 
behind them for her little human cub 
but dared not enter the camp. But Swar 
slept soundly in his mother's arms. 
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I F ever you go to Algiers you will hear 
the name of Geronimo, and this is 

I * the story they will tell you. 

Geronimo was an Arab, a native of 
Algeria, where he was born in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. He was taken 
captive during an expedition made by 
the Spanish garrison, of Oran, and was 
baptized into the Christian faith. When 
he was eight years old, however, he 

I managed to escape and rejoin his friends. 
Persuaded by them, he then renounced 
his new religion and became once more 
a Mohammedan. But the teaching he 
had received during his captivity had 
marie a deep impression upon him. He 
returned to the Spanish garrison, and 
became a Christian. 

Some time afterwards, however, when 
out in a boat, ho fell once more into the 
hands of enemies, this time a b ind of 
Moorish pirates, who carried him to 
Algiers and sold him as a slave in the 
market-place of his native city. 

■ Now, when he and his fellow-captives 
| were standing in the slave - market 
^ wondering whether they would have kind 
> masters or cruel, Geronimo was singled 
> out on account of his manly bearing by 
| an agent of the Governor of the city, who 
y paid the juice demanded. His master 
► proved to be a stern and cruel Mnham- 
► medan, who demanded that lie should 
\ give up his faith. Those who accept this 
! religion tlhnk that they commit sin if 
. they do not try to make all around them 
• accept it also, and will go to any lengths 
to carry out their purjxise. Moreover, 
he did not consider that a slave had any 
rights aside from his master. He bade 
his overseer sec to it that the new servant 
turned from his former beliefs. 

This, however, Geronimo firmly refused 
to do. His master became infuriated, 
and treated him with great brutality. 
When he found that tin's had no effect, 
he offered him great rewards and even 
liberty itself if he would do as he wished. 
But Geronimo remained steadfast. 

About that time a new fort was being 
built and Geronimo, with other laborers, 
was working there. Part of their duty 
was to make huge blocks of cement, for 
the walls of the fore. The process was 
this : the cement was mixed in great 
quantities, much as it is to-day, and then 
shoveled into big wooden boxes. When 


it had set, the boxes were removed, and < 
the solid masses were carried away and ] 
placed in position. ' 

One day, as the Governor strode • 
among his workmen his eye fell on * 
Geronimo. It occurred to him that a ] 
terrible instrument lay ready to his ] 
hand. He would give his slave another < 
chance of renouncing his religion, and 1 
if he refused he should be buried alive 
in one of those boxes of cement. J 

Geronimo was brought forward and < 
given his choice. He refused. The 
Governor, beside himself with fury, ' 
ordered the brave fellow’s hands and feet ! 
to be bound, and the cruel sentence was . 
carried into execution. The great block 
of concrete, with the heroic slave im- 
prisoned inside, was placed in the wall ] 
of the fort. Geronimo was calm and < 
brave to the end. As the deed was ' 1 
finished, the Governor, who, perhaps, 
had hoped in his heart that Geronimo A 
would not hold out, was heard to A 
exclaim : “ I never thought that dog 
of a Christian would die with so much 
courage. 

The event reached the cars of one of A 
Geronimo’s old friends, a Spanish monk, 
named Haedo, who wrote it down. This 
was in the year 15(H) Nonily three 
bundled years after, in 185 5 it was found 
necessary to destroy the fort, anil the 
man in charge of the work determined to Y 
see if the story of Geronimo were true. I 
After much patient digging and search- X 
ing his labors were successful, for | 
on December 27 in that year lie dis- Y 
covered the martyr's remains enclosed I 
in the masonry as had been described X 
by the old monk three hundred years jf 
before. Y 

The bones were carefully removed A 
and interred with much pomp in the A 
Cathedral of St. Philippe, where they < 
rest to this day, in a marble tomb. 

As a further memorial of Geronimo 's )[ 
splendid fidelity and courage, liquid 
plaster of Paris was run into the mold v 
formed by his body in the concrete wall, V 
and a perfect model, showing not only )[ 
his features, but also the cords that ] 
bound him, and even the texture of his y 
clot lung, was produced. This now lies Y 
in the Government Museum at Algiers, j’ 
and that is why, if you go there, you | 
will hear the story of Geronimo. j 1 


THE FARMER AND THE RAVEN 


A MAN caught a raven, and, after a 
great deal of trouble, he managed 
to teach it to say, "Of course I am." 
He then took it to a neighboring town, 
and offered it for salft in the market- 
place. 

By-and-by two farmers came, and 
one of them asked the price of the 
bird. 

" Ten pounds," said the owner. 
"That’s a lot of money," remarked 
the farmer to his friend. " Do you 
think it worth so much ? ” 

Before the other farmer could reply, 
the bird croaked hoarsely, " Of course 
I am.” 

Tli is apparent cleverness so pleased 
the farmer that he paid the money and 
carried off the raven. 

When* he got home, he said to his 
wife : 

" See, I have brought you a present." 


wife. 


Of 


" Oh, thank you ! ” said the 
" He is a very pretty fellow." 

Promptly the raven exclaimed, 
course I am." 

The woman was greatly pleased. 
" He is as sensible as a human being," 
she said, and the raven answered 
solemnly, " Of course I am." 

The farmer and his wife were quite 
delighted, and looked forward to having 
much amusement from so Of ever a bird. 
Their hopes, however, were doomed to 
disappointment, for the raven never 
spoke but the one phrase. Many a 
time did the farmer wish he had not 
parted with his money so thoughtlessly. 
At length he exclaimed in anger : 

" That bird is a regular swindle." 

The raven stretched out his neck and 
croaked dismally, " Of course I am." 

" Try before you buy, next time," 
said the farmer's wife. 


THE SON WHO RETURNED HOME 


I N Japan, many years ago, a son who 
lived a very bad life brought great 
disgrace on his parents, who, neverthe- 
less, loved him dearly. But their rela- 
tives persuaded them that it was their 
duty to disinherit so bad a son, and it 
was arranged that, according to custom, 
a meeting of the relatives should be 
held, to go through the ceremony of 
disinheriting. 

The son heard of this, and, speaking 
mockingly of lus parents before his bad 
companions, lie declared that he would 
suddenly rush into the meeting, and, 
swaggering like a brigand, demand a 
large sum of money before they should 
get rid of him. His friends encomaged 
the plan, and made much of him. They 
were overjoyed to thmk that they could 
share in the spending of the money. 
Afterwards, when it was all gone, they 
would leave the bad son to go Ins way 
alone. 

When he came to the house he peeped 


through a hole in the door, and saw the 
family sitting in a circle. The disin- 
heriting document was handed to the 
father for his seal, hut, with tears in his 
eyes, the father hesitated. 

" After all," said he, " my son may 
get better.” 

" Yes," said the mother. " Let us 
wait a little longer, and see if he will 
turn." 

The relatives urged them to affix their 
seals ; but again the parents hesitated, 
and, with tears in their eyes, spoke of 
the possibility of their son giving up his 
evil ways. 

The relatives began to get annoyed, 
but still the father would not put his seal 
to the document. The son, who was 
listening, felt a new sensation come over 
him. lie was touched by the love of 
his parents, and, bursting into the room, 
he craved their forgiveness, and from that 
moment he forsook his bad companions, 
and gave up lus evil ways. 


THE STONE THAT GATHERED NO MOSS 


A BOY came home from school one 
day, and said to his mother : " The 
teacher told me this morning that it was 
not worth iny while coming to school 
any more, as I seemed to have nothing 
more to learn, so I shall go no more." 


" Very well, my son," replied the 
mother, " if you have done with school, 
you must go to work. I know of a 
tinker who is in want of a boy ; you 
shall go and work for him." 

The boy was delighted, and accordingly 
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, set out next morning to learn the trade 
of a tinker. It was summer-time, and 
for a while he was quite happy roaming 
about the country with his master, 
grinding knives and scissors. But 
winter came, with i« e and snow, and 
he found that the life of a tinker was 
not .ill ho had thought it. So he decided 
to look for other work. 

A few flays later, as he was passing 
along a street, he saw a tailor sitting in 
a shop window stitching awav. " That 
is the sort of work 1 should, like,” he 
thought. " I will become a tailor.” So 
he loft his master and started to learn 
how to cut cloth and 
make clothes. For 
a little while all 
went well. 

“ 1 am indeed 
fortunate to have 
got work so much 
to mv liking,” ho 
thought. " I shall 
suiter no more from 
the bitter winds or 
diivmg storms of 
rain and snow. No 
more cold hands and 
tired feet lor me 
Think of picking up 
good dry cloth in- 
stead of wot < old 
knives and scissors 
which always sent a 
sJ liver down mv 
spine. Instead of 
trudging along the 
roads for hours at , 
a time, 1 shall have 

nothing to do but The bo * d «‘ded i„ i 

sit in a warm room and stitch from 
morning to night.” 

Once more he became discontented. 
Not all at once, of course, for discontent 
never comes like that, but one little thing 
was unpleasant, then something else 
became disagreeable, till before very long 
he was as unhappy and enduring as 
many miseries as he had already escaped 
from. 

“ It’s all very well to be a tailor in the 
winter-time,” he said to himself, ” though 
sitting still on a hard board hour after 
hour makes one's limbs aclie so that it is 
nearly impossible to stand ; but in the 
hot summer days it is really cruel to 
expect me to remain at work indoors with 
the heat from the irons. No, I can't 


stand it any longer. I must get other 
work.” 

That afternoon there came down the 
street a regiment of soldiers. How brave 
they looked in their trim uniforms ! 

” There is some pleasure in a life like 
that,” thought the boy. And then and 
there he decided to become a soldier. 

Very soon he found out that he had 
made a mistake. A soldier’s life was 
far different from what he had imagined. 
There was heavy drill and constant work. 
The Hashing swords, the spirited horses, 
and the smart uniforms had all to be 
kept in order. It was not the easy life of 
grandeur and glory 
he had pictured, but 
one of endurance 
and effort. .Some- 
times when he was 
quite worn .out with 
the exertions of the 
day he had to mount 
guard instead ot 
ha\ ing the sleep and 
supper he longed for. 
To make matters 
worse, he could not 
give up his w oik the 
moment he grew 

tiled of it, as he had 

done before He 

w.i- bound to str\<* 
lus < omiti v lor three 
years, and, whether 
lie liked it or not, 
had to obey those 
who were over him 
and make the best 
-of the position his 
look for other work foolishness had 

brought him to. At length his penod 

of service came to an end, and he took 
his discharge. He made up h. mind 
to visit his native village. On the 
way he heard of a “farmer who 
wanted an extra hand to help with the 
harvest so he made his way to the 
farmhouse, saw the farmer, and asked 
for the post. 

The farmer asked him what kind of 
work he could do. 

" I can turn my hand to almost any- 
thing. I have been a tinker and a tailor 
and r. soldier.” 

" Ah,” said the fanner, " I am afraid 
you are not the sort of man I want. I ^ 
am looking for a man who is not afraid < 
of work. If you had had any idea of < 
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working for your living, you would not 
have tried so many trades. You would 
be of no use on the farm." 

And so the young man went here and 
there, but wherever he went it was the 


same story, no one wanted to employ a 
man who had done a little of everything 
but had learnt nothing well And all 
his life he had difficulty m earning 
sufficient to keep himself. 


HOW THE CHILDREN SAVED THE BEARS 


“'■PHli'Y’VE come!" said Wandy, 
A sitting on the log beside Tiki-tiki. 
“ Two red-faced men from town, come 
for * scientific research,’ with their 
horrid legs all strapped up in leather ! 
They've pulled out their guns already, 
and they're all looking at them and talk- 
ing, inside " 

— she nodded 
towards the 
homestead — 

" daddy, too, 
and Alan ; 
and once he 
wouldn't have 
shot a bunny, 
even if it had 
eaten up bis 
prize lettuce ! 

When they’ve 
had some tea, 
the men from 
town are go- 
ing straight 
off to get 
Au stralian 
specimen s. 

T 1 icy want a 
native bear, 
alive, ’cos the 
law says they 
must not be 
killed ; but if 

it dies it cin’t be helped, 
stuffed ! Isn’t it awful ? " 

" Isn't it dreadful ? " echoed Tiki-tiki 
gravely. 

" And daddy says we are to show 
them where the bears are, 'cos no 
one else knows. What shall we 
do? " 

The children looked at each other 
with round eyes of horror. 

" What shall we do ? " asked Tiki- 
tiki. 

" We can’t tell them wrong," said 
Wandy. “ 'cos that would be fibs. I 
know " — she mused slowly — " we 
might show them where the bears are 
when they're there. Let's tell them 
where the bears live when they’re at 


while we go through 
them not to be in 


the 

to- 


home, and, 
bush, warn 
day ! " 

" What a good plan ! ’’ said Tiki-tiki. 
" And when we’ve passed the bears' 
home, we might lose the men a bit for 
cruelty to animals — especially our 

animals." 

In due time 



Wandy 
Tiki-tiki 
off for 
bush, as 
country 
called in 


and 

set 

the 

the 

is 

Aus- 


The children warned the bears to say nothing. 


It'll do 


tralia. With 
them were the 
two scientists, 
a dog, two 
guns, and two 
wallets full 
of cartridges. 
The scien- 
tists found 
the children 
charming 
comrades, 
full of in- 
structive 
chatter about 
their little 
bush brothei-s 
and sisters, as 
creatures of the 


they called the wild 
forest. 

" Wandy means little woman," said 
Tiki -tiki. "It's aborigine talk. My 
name's Little Brother, and the baby 
bears are koalas. These are our bush 
names." 

But lie did not tell that Wandy and 
he could speak the fairy language. 
That might nave given a clue to show 
the scientists what they were doing to 
save the baby bears, and they perhaps 
would be sent home again. Daddy 
would be angry if they were not polite to 
his guests, but friends come first, and the 
bears weie such good fun. 

The two little blue smocks sped on as 
fast as four short legs could go. The 
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scientists, though vastly interested in 
all they learned about bush creatures' 
ways, thought it a long, long walk to 
the hr, u s’ home. Under the blue smocks 
Wandy 's and Tiki-tiki’s hearts were 
beating time to then legs. For the chil- 
li i r ii were 


a 1 1 a i d t h e 
heals might be 


follow him, and not bother about any 
other trail.” 

By this time the scientists were hot 
and cross and tired, and sat down in the 
shade to rest. Perhaps the smell of 
the gum and eucalyptus trees floating 

on the warm 


sleeping up in 
1 he tall gum- 
trees, and 
never lien i the 
warning. 

It was in 
fairy talk that 
Wandy and 
Tiki-tiki 
warned the 
bears to he 
low and say 
nothing. Ail 
the time they 
were passing 
under t li e 
gum-trees they 
tiuinplcd hard 
oil the bracken 
and twigs and 
bark, and 
asked the two 



Such a dance Wandy and Tiki-tiki led the scientists. 


scientists if the\ would please stamp hard 
too, so as to scare away the snakes l 
So the bracken and twigs and balk 
were all the time cri< k-cricking a message 
on wireless fairy telegraph batteries. 
Then the locusts on 
their watch-towers in 
the branches took the 
message, and sent it 
from tree to tree, 
wherever thcie were 
bears ; and the mes- 
sage said : 

“ Danger ! Scoot ! 

Love — From Wandv 
and Tiki-tiki.” 

But the wise gum- 
trees that stretch 
their piotecting arms above all the 
innocent bush folk swayed anxiously, 
and sighed a wireless question back to 
the children : “ How about the doo-doo ? 
Will not he scent out the bears ? ” 
Doo-doo is the word for dog. 

So Wandy rustled her hand caressingly 
through some gum-leaves to say : No 1 
For Tiki-tiki has a nice little bit of raw 
steak in his pocket, and the doo-doo will 


air made them 
sleepy. But 
Wandy and 
Tiki-tiki went 
straight ahead, 
and never once 
looked back ; 
and the doo- 
doo followed 
r i k i - t i k i, 

nuzzling at his 
pocket. 

When the 
scientists 
thought it time 
to move, they 
looked round 
for W. indy and 
Tiki-tiki ; but 
all they could 
see far away 
in the scrub 
was two blue 
srmx ks fast 



vanishing out ol .sight, and a gleam of 
golden hair, and a little round, dark, 
bobbing head. 

” C'oo — ee 1 Wait a bit ! ” they called. 
Such a dance as Wandy and Tiki- 
tiki led those two 
scientists you could 
never think. In and 
out among the trees, 


over logs down gullies 


The goblin kooka-burras laugh at sunrise. 


and across ueeks with 
the kooka-bu. as as 
they call the laughing 
jackasses in the bush, 
laughing all the time. 
When the scientists 
got near enough to 
clutch the children, 
they were off again ; and, indeed, if the 
scientists had not been so very scientific, 
they could almost have fancied they 
followed a fairy and an imp instead of a 
real little girl and boy. 

In a little glade, deep in the heart of 
the bush, the scientists thought they 
had at last overtaken the children, but 
they rubbed their eyes when the blue 
smocks turned out to be two little blue 
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gum-trees swaying in the wind, and the 
gold hair was a sunbeam, and the little 
dark head a bobbing shadow. 

The scientists, who had often boasted 
of their skill as bushmen, found, to 
their disgust, that they were hopelessly 
outwitted. Then the mosquitoes found 
them out, and they were more irritating 
than even Wandy and Tiki -tiki. And 
those goblin kooka-burras, who always 
laugh at sunrise and sunset, and so are 
called the bushman's clock, were saying 
quite plainly : " Lock-up time in the 
bush ! All trespassers out \ ” 

Meanwhile, Wandy and Tiki-tiki, fol- 
lowed by the doo-doo, marched right on 
for home, and when they leached the 
slip-rails* of the home paddock it was 
quite dark. 

Indoors daddy and Alan were waiting 
for the scientists, anxious to see the 
day’s bag, but mother was eager to 
have Wandy and Tiki-tiki safe in her 
aims again. 

Of course, everyone understood that 
the scientific guests Ji,h1 waited behind 
to make the most of the last hour of 
daylight, whuh is the best time for 
spoit, for at dusk all the shy creatures 
venture abroad. 

Ten o’clock struck, but, though there 
was a bright moon, no seientitie friends 
appeared, and the doo-doo was whining 
uneasily. So a se.uch-p.iity had to go 
— daddy, and Alan, and the gardener, 
and even an old tramp who was camping 
at the homestead for the night. 

Strange to tell, the doo-doo was now 
quite ready to leave Tiki-tiki, and joy- 
ously l)oi me led . 1 1 lead with Alan, and 
was not long in following up the tiail 
and finding his lost masters, who were 
really quite angry, though, as visitors 


in a strange house, they had to pretend 
that it was a good joke. They cheered 
up a little while they were eating the 
hot supper mother had kept for them, 
and the doo-doo was being fed by 
Wandy and Tiki-tiki, who had been 
allowed to stay up late to sec if the 
wanderers reached home in safety. 

After supper, sitting round the big 
cosy wood lire, people began to ask 
questions. 

" Queer you had such poor sport to- 
day," said daddy. " The children have 
never failed before to run across some 
native bears. Very queer 1 ” 

" Yes," said one scientist. " But more 
remarkable still that my dog deserted 
me for your little boy. He has never 
done that before. ” 

Then the other scientist began to 
wonder why Wandy and Tiki-tiki had 
not waited when he eoo-ced. 

“ Why didn't you keep up to us ? It 
was not the time to sleep then, for if the 
bears had already seen or even heard us, 
it gave thym tune to hide away. They 
only sleep when they have nothing else 
to do, or when it is cold,” said Wandy, 
looking at them gravely. 

Of course sc icntists ought to know this, 
and so the man stopped asking questions. 
They wvnt back to town next day. They 
had had enough of the bush — no sport, 
too little' scientific research, and too 
much of Wandy and Tiki-tiki. They 
have written in their scientific notebooks 
that there are very few animals in that 
part of Australia. 

So this was how two little Australians 
saved the baby bears, and they mean to 
do the same evei y time people go out to 
harm their brothers and sisters of the 
bush. 


TALES TOLD IN A MINUTE 


A J A1 

A wh 


SAVING FIVE HUNDRED YEARS 

APANESE boy caught a tortoise, 
which is known to live hundreds of 
years. 

“ A fish for dinner will do just as 
well,” said he. “ I will not cut short its 
long life of five hundred years.” 

So he put the tortoise back in the sea. 

THE BREAD-WINNER 

A father was working on a high scaffold 
with his son, when the scatfold broke, so 
that it was only able to support one. 


” Good-bye, father,” said the son ; 
” you are the bread-winner. I will let 
go.” 

So the son died, and saved his father 
to support the home. 

SELLING THE SUN FOR A SOVEREIGN 

A man once found a sovereign in the 
street, and for ever afterwards it was 
noticed that he looked on the ground 
as he walked along. 

But he never found another sovereign, 
and in addition he never saw the sun. 
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STORIES TOLD IN CHINESE SCHOOL-BOOKS 

No lesson is more taught in China than that of respect for parents. This is enjoined 
as a religious observance, and has develojwd into the worship of ancestors. The story- 
books of the Chinese boys and girls are full of such stories of filial love as are given here. 


THE MAN WHO FOUND DEER’S MILK 
r ~FHERE was a young man named Yen, 
J- who had a great love for his father 
and mother, both of whom were very 
feeble and nearly blind. The doctor 
who visited them declared that the only 
thing that could possibly do them good 
was doer's milk, but this was too costly 
for them to buy. In the dead of night 
Yen went away to the mountains and 
shot a wild doer with his bow and arrow 
Then, stripping off the skin, he dressed 
in it, went among the herd, milked the 
deer, and brought the milk to his parents, 
thus saving their sight. 

THE BOY WHO SERVED HIS FATHER 

W HEN little Hwang lost his mother, 
he determined more than ever to 
be a faithful and loving son to Ins 
father. It was the summer-time, and 
the father tossed about on his bed, un- 
able to get any restful slumber owing 
to the great heat. Hwang crept to the 
bed, and, taking his little fan, stood over 
his father all night fanning him, so as 
to make him comfortable. This he con- 
tinued to do all through the summer 
months. Then, when winter came, 
Hwang always lay upon his father’s bed 
for an hour, to make it warm for him. 

THE FISH FROM THE LAKE 

A LITTLE boy named Liang, who had 
lost his mother, had a stepmother 
who treated him roughly, and was al- 
ways finding fault with him. But 
Liang did not Jet this draw him away 
from lus duty, and he was always seek- 
ing to do some kind act for his step- 
mother. She was, very fond of fish, 
but during a cold winter there were no 
fish to be had. So Liang went out at 
night on a frozen lake, and, lying at 
full length oi^the ice, he breathed upon 
it until a hole was melted, and then 
through this he drew two carp, and 
took them home for his stepmother's 
breakfast. A great poet who heard of 
Liang’s action wrote a poem about it. 

THE BOY AND THE MOSQUITOES 

T HE parents of Wu Mang, who was 
only eight years old, were very 
poor, ana could not afford curtains to 


put round their bed to protect them 
from the mosquitoes. So directly his 
father and mother were asleep, Wu 
Mang went and lay down close to them, 
and when the mosquitoes settled upon 
him did not drive them away, but al- 
lowed them to bite him. In this way 
he drew all the mosquitoes away. 

THE OLD MAN WHO BECAME A CHILD 

I AE was an old man of seventy, blit 
L-* all his life he had been a most duti- 
ful son, and now that his parents were 
very old, he gave up his life to pleasing 
them. Their minds had become weak 
owing to their age, and they had for- 
gotten how old they themselves were 
and that their son had become a man ; 
fiiey thought that he was still a little 
child, ^o, in order to give them pleasure, 
Lae die ^ed himself in gaily-colored 
garment^ and danced about like a boy, 
to the great delight of his father and 
mother, who clapped tlieir hands and 
said : “ What a bright little boy is our 
son 1 How happy hr makes us as lie 
gambols about in his childish innocence!” 

Lae’s limbs ached for a week after- 
wards, but he bore it patiently and even 
gladly, though it was hard at times not 
to walk stiffly before his parents. 

THE KIND SON WHO BECAME EMPEROR 

\ r U SHUN was a very dutiful son, 
although his parents eared nothing 
for him. They lovid his hi others, who 
were bad and idle men, but iiu * ■ hand- 
some than Yu Shun. One day his father 
put him down a well, and his brothers 
threw stones at him, but lie managed to 
climb out. Then they sel fire to a 
granary when he was inside ; his clothes 
caught fire, but again he escaped. All 
this time Yu Shun worked hard on the 
farm, fished in the river, and chopped 
down trees for fuel, so that everything 
necessary for the home was provided. 
At last the Emperor Yaon heard of his 
filial devotion, and chose him as husband 
for his daughter ; later on the emperor 
resigned the throne in favor of Yu Shun. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6l27. 
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UST four years be- (g 
fore the death of 
John Milton, a younger 
poet of less noble character, 
though still to be reckoned 
among the great writers, was 
appointed Poet Laureate. His 
name was John Dryden, and he 
was bom at the Rectory of Aldwinkle 
All Saints, in Northamptonshire, on 
August 9, 1631. Like Milton’s, the 
parents of John Dryden were Puritans, 
but, unlike Milton, Dryden did not 
throughout his life remain faithful to 
the religion of his youth. Indeed, his 
character cannot altogether be ad- 
mired, for a great part of his life was 
spent in supplying the theatres, that 
had reopened with the restoration of 
1 Charles II to the throne, with plays of 
so vulgar a nature that they could not 
possibly be performed In public to-day. 

Of course, the taste of the English 
people has greatly improved since the 
days of Charles IT, when it was at its 
lowest, and the aim of all good people 
in our time is to keep public perform- 
ances pure, and free from vulgarity. 
Instead of trying to do this, the Puri- 
tans simply shut the theatres, and per- 
haps did harm in that way, for as soon 
as the playhouses were reopened, the 
low-minded men and women who flat- 
tered and fawned upon the pleaSUre- 
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loving king took ad-( 
vantage of their new 
liberty by encouraging the 
most vulgar performances. 
It is to the shame of John 
Dryden, gifted -as he was with 
splendid poetic powers, that he 
did not disdain to earn his living 
by pleasing the bad taste of his time. 
Thus we can never think of him with( 
the personal admiration that we have' 
for Milton, who only received a small 
sum for one of the noblest poems of 
all times, while Dryden was earning 
a good living by helping to lower 
public taste. 

Wc do not know much about the 
early life of Dryden, except that he 
was educated at Westminster School, 
under Doctor Busby, a famous head- 1 
master, who, although noted for his 
powers in thrashing his pupils, was ad- 
mired and respected by all who came 
under his discipline. As a schoolboy, 
Dryden was fond of writing verses, 
and, also, when he studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he continued his 
poetic exercises; but he does not seem 
to have been a scholar of any particu- 
lar note. He inherited a small income, 1 
not sufficient to support him, and 
shortly before his marriage with Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, the eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire, he turned to 
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writing for the newly-opened theatres as a 
means of support. On the whole, his 
plays, though frequently containing nota- 
ble passages, are unworthy, and we have 
only to compare the best of them with 
the poorest of Shakespeare’s to realize 
how very poor they are, although Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, one of the least trust- 
worthy of critics, would seem to rank 
Dryden before Shakespeare. 

J OHN DRYDEN, THE POET LAUREATE 
WHO WAS A JACOBITE 

When James II. brother of Charles II, 
came to the throne, and England seemed 
likely to become a Roman Catholic 
nation, as the new king wished to im- 
pose that church on the country, Dryden 
also became a Roman Catholic. This is 
often mentioned to his discredit; but there 
is little doubt that the poet was not 
guilty of the meanness of changing his 
religion to curry favor with the new kiiig. 
He had been tending tor some years 
towards the Roman Catholic faith, and, 
later, when William and Mary were 
called to rule the land after James had 
fled, Dryden remained a faithful Catho- 
lic, thereby losing what he had previously 
gained in the way of royal favor. 

One of his most beautiful poems, “ The 
Hind and the Panther,” is written in 
praise of the Roman Church, which he 
likens to the “ milk-white hind, immortal 
and unchanged,” the Church of England 
being the panther, “ fairest creature of 
the spotted kind,” while the other Protes- 
tant Churches are likened to other ani- 
mals of different kinds. 

W HEN DRYDEN WAS AN OLD MAN AND 
POPE WAS A LITTLE BOY 

Dryden’s great power took the shape 
of satire, and some of his finest verse is 
that in which he gives us biting pictures 
of historical personages. In his later 
years he adapted into English verse the 
works of the Latin poet Virgil, and, 
although these translations were well re- 
ceived, they do not give us a very good 
idea of the original, which is warm with 
all the sunshine and glowing beauty of 
Nature; whereas Dryden’s verse is cold 
and glittering, like diamond-studded jew- 
els. On May i, 1700, Dryden died, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

When Dryden was an old man, the 
most eminent literary figure of his day, 
there were people always keen to see him 
on his daily visit to a coffee-house where 
many men of note were in the habit of 


meeting. It is said that one day, not 
very long before he died, the celebrated 
poet was pointed out to a little boy who 
had been brought there by a friend; and 
this pale-faced and delicate little fellow, 
when he grew up to be as famous as Dry- 
den had been, never forgot this glimpse 
of his master. Already, as a boy of 
eleven, Alexander Pope was an intense 
admirer of Dryden’s poetry, and had be- 
gun to write poetry himself, imitating 
Dryden’s style. Despite his delicate 
health and stunted form, Pope was a 
marvelous student when only a child, and 
by the age of t welve he had written some 
quite remarkable poems, at least one of 
which, “ On Solitude,” might be taken 
for the work of a thoughtful man. 

He was born in London, on May 21, 
1688, his father being a wealthy linen- 
draper, who had joined the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, like Dryden, and who, in dis- 
gust at the new reign of William and 
Mary, had withdrawn to a house near 
Windsor Forest, where the early years 
of his son Alexander were spent. 

T HE BOY ( K SIXTEEN WHO RESOLVED 
TO BECOME A GREAT POET 

The boy received some instruction from 
priests, and other masters, but had no 
egular education, though his great thirst 
for learning, and the wonderful activity 
of his young mind, perhaps did more for 
him than the ordinary course of educa- 
tion would have done. He was extremely 
well read in the classic authors, and 
throughout his poetry we find him con- 
stantly making use of the ancient stories 
of the gods and heroes of Greece. He 
was only sixteen when he determined to 
be a poet, and before he was twenty- 
three years old, he had finished and pub- 
lished his famous “ Essay on Crith * 
a comparatively short poem, full of re- 
markable literary knowledge and ripe 
judgment. Tt contains many lines which 
are constantly quoted, such as “ To err 
is human, to forgive divine ” and " A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
This poem left no doubt that its young 
author was a genius. 

Although, on the whole, Alexander 
Pope was not what we should call a 
lovable character, he was probably a 
better friend, and kindlier, than his poems 
would suggest, for, like Dryden, much 
of what he wrote was inspired by the un- , 
friendly spirit of satire. He was the very < 
opposite of a natural writer, every line ' 
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being of clearly artificial: style, even when 
full of force and vigorous movement. 
Thus, he was peculiarly unfitted to trans- 
late the great Greek poems of the “ Iliad ” 
and the 7 * Odyssey/* of which we read on 
pages 73 and 74, which are full of the 
grand and solemn music of Nature; yet his 
translations of these books were so popu- 
lar that he was paid $40,000 for the work. 
Less than sixty years before, Milton had 
received two payments of $25 f° r “ Para- 
dise Lost/ 1 If we were to reverse the two 
sums, we should be placing the proper 
values on the relative merits of the works; 
but, as we have said before, the best 
work is not always the most highly re- , 
warded. This does 


not say, however, 
that Pope was over- 
paid for his work, 
but that Milton was 
inadequately re- 
warded for his. 

With the money 
which he thus 
earned, Pope 
bought a beautiful 
villa on the bank of 
the River Thames 
at Twickenham. 

There, as the friend 
of most of the great 
men of his time, the 
rest of his life was 
passed, and other 
famous poems were 
written, chief of 
these being “ The 
Dunciad,” in which 
he satirizes all the 
lesser literary men 
who did not happen 

to be his friends, of his pets was a tame 

“The Essav on ft * «* th 

me c#ssay on taph/* given on page ai 

Man ” was another 

of the notable works written at Twicken- 
ham. 

If It is by no means a pleasant picture 
of the poet which we gather from his 
writings and the stories told about him, 
we have to bear in mind that all his life 
was spent in physical suffering. “ When 
the poor little man got up in the morn- 
ing,” says one writer, “he had to be 
sewed into stiff canvas stays, without 
which he could not stand erect; his thin 
body was wrapped in fur and pnmelle; 
and his meagre legs required three pairs 
of stockings to give them a respectable 


THE KIND-HEARTED POET AND HIS PET 


William Cowper. the poet, was of a gentle and retir- 
ing nature, and was a great lover of animals. One 
of his pets was a tame hare, that lived for thirteen 
years, and at its death the poet wrote the Epi- 
taph/' given on page 3133. 


look/* On May 30, 1744, this strange 
little poet died, and was buried at Twick- 
enham/wbere Pope's Villa is still one of 
the best-known houses. 

The nett of the great poets is one whose 
poetry is familiar to many young readers, 
and several examples of it are to be found 
in The Book Of Poetry. William Cow- 
per was born at Great Berkhamstead, in 
Hertfordshire, on November i« # 2731, 
and was thus a boy of about the same 
age at the death of Pope as Pope had 
been at the death of Dryden. But there 
was no likeness between the two poets, 
either in their characters or in their writ- 
ings. Pope was almost entirely lacking 

a.'ses.ss 

tion, so far as his 
poetry is concerned, 
while this was the 
enduring note of 
everything that 
Cowper wrote. With 
Cowper the com- 
mon domestic affec- 
tions are for the 
first time in English 
made the almost 
continual theme of 
a great poet. He. 
was of a gentle and 
quiet nature, loving 
all simple things, 
fond of animals, and 
full of reverence for 
the works of God, 
though equally 
capable of enjoying 
the untainted humor 
of simple life, as we 
7"^r*of“1^S a o?,’ read in his amusing 

e, that lived for thirteen ballad Of John 

e poet wrote the "E P i- G ilpin M on page 

2657. He lacks the 
splendid vigor of Milton, and also the 
powerful satire of Pope, but be reaches the 
hearts of simple people by his gentleness 
and pure humanity. His greatest work 
is called “ The Task,” because he under- 
took to write it at the suggestion of a 
lady, as a task set him. It is a beauti- 
fully natural description of everyday life 
and the changing seasons. Cowper’s 
father was a clergyman. His mother died 
when he was about six years old, and 
shortly after he was sent to a boarding- . 
school, where he led a very miserable < 
life for two years before he was sent to * 
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Westminster School. At eighteen, he 
entered a law-office, and when twenty- 
three he had qualified as a barrister. He 
did little or no legal work, however, but 
lived a quiet and pleasant life in the 
Temple, writing a little for the publica- 
tions of the day. Some years later, a 
relative secured for him an important 
position in the House of Lords, but the 
poet was so shy of appearing in public, 
as this office required him to do, that an- 
other post was suggested for him. For 
this he had to pass an examination, in 
preparing for which he overtaxed his 
mind, and had, for a time, to be confined 
in an asylum. 

T he shadow on the life of wiz.L- 

IAM COWPER, THE GENTLE POET , 

A tendency to melancholy was the re- 
sult of this mental disturbance, and for 
the rest of his life, though enjoying long 
periods of happiness, he lived under the 
shadow of the dread return of his malady, 
but he was fortunate in the tender love of 
friends, won to him by his gentle sweet- 
ness of nature. 

Apart from his many and beautiful 
poems, Cowper was a most charming 
letter-writer, and from one of his letters 
we take a description of himself, “As 
for me,” he writes, “ I am a very smart 
youth of’ my years. I am not, indeed, 
grown gray so much as I am grown bald. 
No matter. There was more hair in the 
world than ever had the honor to belong 
to me. Accordingly, having just found : 
enough to curl a little at my ears, and to 
intermingle with a little of my own that 
still hangs behind, I appear, if you see 
me in an afternoon, to have a very decent 
head-dress, not easily distinguished from 
my natural growth, - which, being worn 
with a small bag and a black ribbon 
about my neck, continues to me the 
charms of my youth, even to the verge of 
age,” At East Dereham, Norfolk, April 
25, 1800, this sweet singer, but afflicted 
man, passed to his rest. 

The next great poet in the ord£r of 
birth had died four years before Cow- 
per, although he had been born twenty- 
eight years later. The name of Robert 
Burns has a more universal fame than 
that of his older contemporary, whom, 
as a man, he resembled in no way, but 
whom he outshone as a poet, by reason 
of a wider range of feeling and a still 
greater sweetness of song, which at the 
same time is stronger than that of Cowper. 


T HE SCOTTISH' FARMER’S son who be- 
. CAME A WORLD-FAMOUS POET 

Tlie story of Bums is, in some ways, 
sadder than that of Cowper. He was a 
great poet, who left us a splendid legacy 
of poetic beauty, but he might have given 
us much more, had he not, largely 
through his own folly, died too soon, with 
many a gem of song unsung. 

Burns was born at Alloway, near the 
town of Ayr, on January 25, 1759; and, 
being the son of an intelligent fanner, 
who justly valued education, he received 
a good and serviceable training as a boy. 
This should be remembered, for he is too 
often described as a “peasant poet,” 
assuming him to have sprung from a race 
of farm laborers. Although, in his youth, 
he did engage in farm work, we must not 
confuse him and his people with the un- 
educated countrymen of his time. He 
had, indeed, the good fortune to have for 
his father a man who had a real love 
of literature, and so cultivated the taste 
in his pupil that, early in life, Robert be- 
gan the study of literary form; by which 
we mean not merely the reading of poetry 
because it ple?»ses us, but the examining 
of the very words and phrases, to discover 
how the poet builds up the beautiful 
word-pictures which engage and please 
our fancy. 

W hen Robert burns wrote his 

GREATEST SONGS AND POEMS 

While still employed with the work of 
his father’s farm, much of Burns’s time 
was spent in studying the poets, and par- 
ticularly those who wrote in the dialect of 
his native land, such as Allan Ramsay 
and Robert Fergusson. When he was 
twenty-five years of age his father died, 
and the poet himself became farmer on 
his own account; but, being without 
money, he soon got into difficulties, and 
being a poet, instead of a man of busi- 
ness, he sought to free his mind of his 
troubles by forgetting about them while 
he wrote his poems. For all the world 
the results were glorious, and in one 
marvelous year he had written poems 
enough to make his name immortal. 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” which 
is in The Book of Poetry, “ The Jolly 
Beggars,” and “ The Address to a 
Mouse ” were among them; but he had 
not improved his condition as a farmer. 
At the end of two years he was still in 
difficulties, but still pouring out his won- 
drous song, with a feeling, a grace, and a 
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perfection of ffitetc trtucli none before Mm w- 
passed, end scarcely any had ever equaled 
lb the hope of raising sufficient money to leave 
his native land and try his fortune in the West 
Indies, the poet brought out the first collection 
of his writings in a volume published at.Kiliftai> 
nock in 1786, a copy of which is now worth 
about $3 , 500 . Very soon these poems were being 
talked of everywhere, and, althqugh only a 
few dollars had been earned by the book, the 
young poet saw that fame might be within his 
grasp; so, instead of carrying out his intention 
to emigrate, he decided to stay in his native 
land. Perhaps, for his later life, this was almost 
a misfortune, as he found himself, when he went 
to Edinburgh in the winter of that year, the lion 
of the hour, sought after by all the great people 
of the town. His book was reprinted the next 
year, and brought him some much-nced#d 
money, but the entire sum he made from it, 
over several years, was only $2,500. 

His great gift of song had now burst into full 
flower, and it is astonishing to discover how 
much he enriched the poetry of his native land 
in a short spare of time, by writing numerous 
new songs to old tunes. In 1788 Burjns moved 
to Ellisland Farm, near Dumfries, and married 
Jean Armour; but the next year he was ap- 
pointed to a post in the excise service, which 
may be considered as one of his greatest mis- 
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may be considered as one of his greatest mis- 
, fortunes, for it ltd him into company, where his r 
fondness for drinking alcohol had all too much 
encouragement. His farm, too, was a failure, 

#4 and the remainder of his short life was neither 
m happy nor creditable Oliver Wendell Holmes 

has written these beautiful lines about him 

“ The lark of Scotia's morning sky ! 

JLjHB Whose voice mav sing his praises 7 

Robert Burns With Heaven’s own sunlight in his eve, Lord Tennyson 

He walked among the daisies 

r 1 Till through the cloud of fortune’s wrong 

He soared to fields of glory, 

£ But left his land her sweetest song, 

1 jgpgB And earth her saddest s>torj ” 

*1 

1 jtalE. 1 R°bert Bums died, July 21, 1796, at Dum- 

fries, where he was buried. It is not for us to 
condemn in him the follies for which he paid by 
h* s untimely death, but rather should we admire 
William Wordsworth the great genius that gave to the world SO Robert Browning 
precious a gift of immortal song, and honor those 
fine qualities of courage, independence, and 
manly energy which we find abundantly in the 
b&t expressions of his mind. 

Another great poet, who was twenty-six years 
old at the time when Bums died, but who had 
not yet become famous, was William Wordsworth. 

He was bom at Cockermoulh, in Cumberland, 

on April 7, 1770, and the greater part of his HHHHH 

Samuel T. Coleridge long life was passed in the beautiful Lake Dis- Elisabeth B Browning 


Robert Browning 
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trict, not far from his place of birth. The 
life of Wordsworth was, happily, the very 
reverse in every respect from that of 
Robert Burns, and, as a consequence, 
although he lived to be eighty years, there 
is less to say about him. It often hap- 
pens that the lives of men who have been 
foolish or unfortunate, and have died 
while still young, are more interesting to 
tell than those of men who have lived 
long and happily, and this is true in the 
case of Robert Burns and William Words- 
worth. 

T he youthful days of Words- 
worth, AND HIS FIRST BOOK 
Wordsworth came of a good family. 
His parents died when he was young, 
but he was well looked after by his uncle, 
being sent to a private school, and later 
to Cambridge University. 

As a young man, Wordsworth spent 
some time in Switzerland and in France 
during the distracted period of the French 
Revolution. When he was twenty-three, 
he published his first modest book of 
verse, in which he describes some of the 
sights he saw abroad. His book did not at- 
tract great attention. But here and there 
some persons of good taste — and par- 
ticularly his younger brother-poet, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge — read it, who realized 
that its writer had the gift of true poetry. 
Simplicity of words, combined with lofty 
thought, and the truthful picturing of 
natural scenes, were the ideals at which 
the young poet aimed, and these, through- 
out his long life, he always strove after — 
if not always successfully. 

While his friends would have had him 
become a clergyman, he was more in- 
clined to literary work, and as he came 
into a small legacy at the age of twenty- 
five, was, for a time at least, relieved of 
the need to earn his living. A few years 
later, the payment of a large sum of 
money, which the Earl of Lonsdale had 
owed Wordsworth’s father, provided the 
poet with an income which was sufficient 
to make him free to give all his thoughts 
to his beloved art of poesy. He had 
settled with his sister Dorothy in a cot- 
tage at Grasmere, and their companion- 
ship was not disturbed by his marriage, 
in 1802, and is one of the pleasantest 
chapters in literaiy friendships. Words- 
worth was, indeed, fortunate in many 
ways; he never knew the pinch of pov- 
erty, his friends were many and faithful, 
and his whole life was serene and happy, 


flowing like a gentle stream through green 
pastures. He was honored and admired 
by the great men of his own day, and, on 
the death of his friend Southey, he was 
appointed Poet Laureate. He died on 
April 23, 1850, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Grasmere. Of all Eng- 
lish poets, he was perhaps the most un- 
equal, for, although he wrote much that 
was perfect, he wrote a great deal that 
was feeble and colorless; but as a writer 
of the short poems, called sonnets, no 
English poet except Shakespeare and 
Milton has ever excelled him. 

S AMUEL COLERIDGE, THE POET WHO 
WROTE "THE ANCIENT MARINER" 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was two years 
younger than his friend Wordsworth, hav- 
ing been born in Devonshire, on October 
2i, 1772. He was the youngest child of 
a poor country vicar, and he received his 
education at the old Christ’s Hospital in 
London, perhaps better known as “ The 
Bluecoat School,” because of the uniform 
worn by its scholars. He was a remark- 
ably apt and brilliant scholar. In habits 
he seems to have been the dreamiest of 
boys, but hi-, dreams were bom of his 
deep and intelligent interest in the great 
works of literature. At Cambridge Uni- 
versity he gave promise of his remarkable 
powers, but, falling into debt, be enlisted 
in the dragoons, for which service, of 
course, he was totally unfit. His captain 
released him after a few months, on dis- 
covering that his recruit was better fitted 
for the study than the barracks, and he 
returned to Cambridge for a time. 

We next find him at Bristol, with his 
friend Robert Southey, dreaming bright 
dreams of a new and happier life across 
the Atlantic — dreams never to be realized. 
Still hard pressed for the means of life, 
he married and settled down for :ume 
three years in a Somerset cottage, writing 
in this period some of his finest poetry. 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
and “ Christabel ” were two of his poems 
written here. 

“ The Ancient Mariner ” is one of the 
most beautiful and perfect things in Eng- 
lish literature. It describes, in the simple, 
unaffected style of the old ballads, the 
fateful voyage of a ship, whose disasters 
were supposed to have followed upon the 
shooting of an albatross, according to an 
ancient superstition of sailors. Although 
Coleridge had no personal experience of 
seafaring, all the men of letters who have 
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themselves lived a sailor’s life are at one 
in considering “The Ancient Mariner” 
the finest of all the poems that have at- 
tempted to reproduce for us the mystery 
of the sea. This proves that the poet, by 
the exercise of imagination, can know, 
and make known to his fellow-men, the 
mysteries of Nature, without having gone 
through the actual experiences in his 
own person. 

C OLBRIDG&’S LAST DAYS AND THE 
POETS HE INFLUENCED 

It was largely due to the kindness of 
friends that the life of Coleridge was 
made possible. Left to himself, incapable 
of conducting his own affairs in an orderly 
way, thriftless and slothful, he would 
probably have sunk into abject poverty 
and died obscurely; but his friends, who 
admired his great genius, sheltered him, 
and cared for both him and his family. 
It was in the house of such a friend at 
Highgate, with whom he had lived for 
some nineteen years, that he died, on 
July 25, 1834. 

Immensely admired by all the great 
men of his time, Coleridge had exerted 
a power over his fellow-poets even more 
remarkable than the volume and beauty 
of his own poetry. Among those who 
thus came under the spell of Coleridge 
were Byron, Shelley, and Keats, and, 
although they came a little later, we 
might say the same of Tennyson and 
Browning. Thus, all these great poets, 
who lived at the same time, were in some 
way his followers, and so we can measure 
his profound influence. 

The story of Byron is almost as sad 
as that of Burns. He was born to un- 
happiness. His father, a dissipated officer 
of the Guards, was a nephew of the fifth 
Lord Byron, and his mother was a Scot- 
tish lady, who was singularly incapable 
of bringing up her child wisely, or making 
him a happy child. George Gordon 
Byron was born in London, on January 
22, 1788, and was there left with his 
mother when his father went abroad, never 
to return. His mother took her little 
lame boy — for he had been deformed by 
infantile paralysis, it is believed — to Aber- 
deen, to be near her own friends, and 
there his early life was passed ; but when, 
in 1798, his grand-uncle died, and he 
became Lord Byron, he returned with 
his mother to England, where his educa- 
tion was continued at Harrow and, later, 
at Cambridge University. 


T he youth op the unhappy 

BOY, THE FAMOUS LORD BYRON ■ 

He was a headstrong and pa&$phate 
youth, and his behavior at college was 
marked by much foolishness; but the 
power of poetry was in him, although his 
first book, 14 Hours of Idleness,” which 
was published during his college days, 
gives very little promise of the moving 
and glowing verse he was later to write. 
Visits to the ancient towns of the Conti- 
nent, and particularly some travel among 
the historic scenes of Greece, shaped the 
young poet’s mind to works of romantic 
beauty, and in 1812 the first half of 
“ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” his first 
great poem, and the finest of all his writ- 
ings, brought him immediate fame. 

Byron was now in London, as Bums 
before had been in Edinburgh, the lion 
of the day, admired and flattered by all 
sorts of people. He was not, however, 
happy in his marriage, and his conduct as 
a man was severely condemned. In the 
spring of 1816, when he was only in his 
twenty-eighth year, he left his native land 
for good, an'd became a wanderer on the 
Continent. 

B yron as a soldier of Greece, and 

THE END OF HIS RESTLESS LIFE 
During those years of changing resi- 
dence, he wrote many fine poems, which 
brought him large sums of money; but 
his restless spirit knew little peace. The 
end of his short life became him better 
than much of his conduct after he left 
England. He joined the army of Greece 
as an officer in its war against its op- 
pressor, the Turk, and if Byron was not 
fated to die fighting for the freedom of the 
storied land he loved, he was still in 
active service when fever overtook him, 
and caused his death on April 19, 1824. 

The body of the poet was carried back 
to England, and conveyed by road to the 
burial-place of the Byrons at Hucknall 
Torkard, near their beautiful home of 
Newstead Abbey, which has long since 
passed into the hands of another family. 
So greatly had the romantic personality of 
the poet and the glamor of his poetry 
impressed themselves on his countrymen, 
that it is doubtful if the death of any 
other famous poet has ever occasioned 
so much emotion as that of Byron. 
Tennyson himself has told us that when 
he heard Lord Byron was dead he felt 
that nothing else mattered; and, certainly, 
when the poet breathed his last, at Misso- 
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longhi, one of the most powerful voices 
in English poetry was stilled. 

T he stormy life and tragic death 

OF THE POET SHELLEY 

Another poet whose fate was also to 
become a wanderer abroad was Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, born on August 4, 1792, 
near Horsham, in Sussex. Shelley was a 
fair and beautiful youth, perhaps less 
manly in appearance than Byron, whose 
fine head and ardent eyes suggest at 
once a poet and a man of independent 
spirit. Shelley, like so many of the 
young men of his day, imbibed revolution- 
ary ideas, as a result of the great revolu- 
tion in France, and with these was united 
in him an unhappy revolt against the 
teaching of Christianity. The result was 
an ill-ordered and unrestful life, for, 
though his poetic genius greatly enriched 
English literature, with such fine works 
as “Prometheus Unbound,” “ Adonas,” 
and the “ Ode to the West Wind,” we 
cannot help feeling that his life was un- 
happy and his end tragic. He was 
drowned off the coast of Italy, on July 
8, 1822. His body was washed ashore 
near Viareggio, and it was cremated in 
the presence of some friends, one of whom 
was Lord Byron; his ashes were placed 
in a casket, and afterwards were buried in 
the Protestant cemetery at Rome. 

J OHN KEATS, ANOTHER GREAT POET 
WHOSE SUN WENT DOWN TOO SOON 

In that same burial-ground lie the 
. remains of another great English poet, 
who was a friend of Shelley, and who 
had died in the year before the latter 
was drowned. This was John Keats, who 
was born in London, October 31, 1795. 
Though only the son of a livery-stable 
keeper, and doomed to die before he had 
reached the age of twenty-six, he had 
yet, in his short life, by the grace of 
genius, made his name immortal. His 
poetry has the curious quality of being 
at once classical and natural. That is 
to say, steeped in the knowledge of the 
ancient writers upon whom the great 
poets of the Elizabethan era had modeled 
their verse, Keats wrote with all the 
artificial beauty of the Greeks, while yet 
he contrived to convey a sense of the 
freshness and sweetness which comes only 
direct from the love of Nature, as we 
find it in Chaucer and in Burns. One of 
his finest poems, “ To a Nightingale,” is 
on page 2744. He died of tuberculosis 
while at Rome, on February 23, 1821. 


Unlike the last three poets of whom we 
have been speaking, the next great writer 
who calls for our attention was to enjoy 
a long life of serene happiness. Alfred 
Tennyson, who was born at Somersby 
Rectory, in Lincolnshire, August 6, 1809, • 
was the third of six sons. Although his 
name is pre-eminent among the poets of 
the nineteenth century, had he died at the 
age Keats was when he passed away, it 
is doubtful whether he would have been 
so well remembered to-day, for Keats at 
twenty-six had given us finer gems of 
poetry than Tennyson had produced at 
the same age. This will serve to show 
us how much the world lost by the un- 
timely death of Keats. 

T he youthful days and early 

WRITINGS OF ALFRED TENNYSON 
Tennyson was brought up in a bookish 
atmosphere. His father, to whom his 
early education was due, was a man of 
literary taste; both his elder brothers 
were poets. At Cambridge he gained 
a medal for a poem, and in 1826, nearly 
two years before he went to the univer- 
sity, he had joined his brother Charles 
in publishing a volume entitled “ Poems 
by Two Brothers,” which has long been 
one of the treasures of book-hunters. He 
was thus a poet at sixteen, and a poet he 
was bound to continue, as poetry was the 
passion of his life. His first independent 
work, which was published in 1830, and 
a second series two years later, were 
received so coldly by the critics that 
nearly nine years elapsed before he ven- 
tured to publish another; yet in these 
books were such poems as “ The Lady of 
Shalott,” “ The Lotus-Eaters,” and “ The 
Queen of the May,” which have long 
been esteemed among the finest examples 
of his poetry. 

Meanwhile he engaged himself on 
works' which were destined to conquer not 
only the literary critics, but the whole 
reading public. When, in 1842, he pub- 
lished two volumes containing “ Locksley 
Hall,” “ The Gardener’s Daughter,” 

“ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” and many 
other poems of the rarest beauty, thrilling 
with a sweet new music, and mysterious 
with the glamor of old romance, he had 
quietly won the battle of fame, and was 
hailed on every hand as England's new 
king of poets. Wordsworth was then the 
commanding figure among the poets, bu+ 
even he did homage to the genius of 
Tennyson. 


WHEN TENNYSON WAS A YOtJNG MAN 



The proper title of thi» charming, old-fashioned picture by Frank Stone 11 " The Duet,” but It ia particu- 
larly interesting for the portrait of Tennyson as a young man which it contains The young poet is seen 
standing in a leaning position behind the settee, his thoughts apparently borne away on the wings of the 
melody. 


His fame established, the remainder of 
Tennyson’s long life was full of honor 
and of fine work His was not a wild 
and wayward nature, so he was happily 
spared the disasters that have overtaken 
so many of the poets. Yet he did not 
escape the struggles that all who have not 
inherited riches have to face, for he was 
a man of forty before he felt he could 
afford to marry. He took this step in 
the same year that he was appointed 
Poet Laureate, in succession to Words- 
worth, ancf the year was also notable, in 
hia life, for the publication of one of his 
greatest works — ■“ In Memoriam.” On 
page 2191 we print some verses from this 
long and beautiful poem, in which Tenny- 
son mourns the loss of a dear friend, 
Arthur Henry Hallam, the son of a great 
historian, who had been untimely cut off. 
y The greatest achievement of his later life 
was the writing of the ‘‘Idylls of the 
King,” in which the old legends of King 
Arthur are told again, and Invested with 
a new beauty. He also wrote a number 
of (days, but, although many critics think 


that much of his poetry is worthy to rank 
with the best of Shakespeare, he lacked 
the dramatic power in which the master 
poet was without a peer. 

Tennyson, after his marriage, settled 
for a time at Twickenham, on the 
Thames, but in 1853 he went to live at 
Fariingford, near Freshwater, in the Isle 
of Wight, where much of his life was 
passed, and in 1870 he became the owner 
of a very beautiful house, specially built 
for him at Aldworth, in Sussex, set on 
the edge of a woody hill, and looking clear 
across the rolling downs towards the 
south coast. Here, and at Farringford, 
he enjoyed many years of serene and 
happy life, the undisputed king of the 
literary world of his day. In 1884 his 
services to English literature were recog- 
nized by his elevation to the peerage as 
Baron Tennyson of Freshwater and Aid- 
worth. On October 6, 1892, he died at 
Aldworth, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His life has been written by his 
son, the present Lord Tennyson. 

There was another great poet, very dif- 
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a fercnt from Tennyson in many ways, 
t whose life ran its course with that of 
? Tennyson. Robert Browning was born 
; in London , May 7, 1812, so that he was 
, hut three years the junior of Tennyson, 
who also outlived him by three years, 
Hrowning dying on December 12, 1889. 

A COMPARISON OP THE TWO GREAT 
POETS, BROWNING AND TENNYSON 

Like Tennyson, Browning began to 
write poetry at a very early age, his first 
published work having been written when 
he was nineteen. His early education 
was chiefly derived from travel abroad, 
and Italy, as we have seen in the case of 
other poets, had much to do in influencing 
the poet’s mind. 

Like Tennyson, he sought to inspire his 
fellow-men with hope, but there is, per- 
haps, in his poetry a stronger feeling of 
courage than we find in Tennyson. His 
verses are nigged and unhewn, like the 
rocks on the seashore, while Tennyson’s 
are polished and sweet with music, like 
a beautiful Italian garden with its foun- 
tains. He is not easy to understand at 
times, as he often tried to express more 
thought than his words could carry. In 
short, he is to be considered a greater 
! thinker than a poet, although we have 
seen that in such pieces as “ The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, on page 370, and 
“ How they Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix,” on page 2305, he could 
tell a moving story in clear and memor- 
able words. 

There were many contrasts in the char- 
acters of Tennyson and Browning. While 
the one loved to appear a poet in his 
person, as well as in his works, the other 
endeavored always to be regarded as an 
ordinary man of affairs. Tennyson was 
somewhat inclined to withdraw himself 
from his fellow-men; Browning thrust • 
himself boldly into the everyday life of 1 
his time, although we cannot suppose that J 
he had a lesser love of poetry than Tenny- 
son had. But most people think that ' 
Tennyson was the greater poet of the ] 
two; and that his works will outlast those i 
of Browning in the affections of most 1 
readers. 


E lizabeth barrbtt browning, eng- 

LAND'S GREATEST WOMAN POET 

Some people even consider, though not 
quite wisely, that Browning’s wife, whose 
maiden name was Elizabeth Barrett, was 
a finer poet than her husband. It is true 
that, although Browning was thirty-four 


when he married, and bad written several 
notable works, bis wife’s fame was (ben 
greater than bis own. 1 

Mrs. Browning was indeed a remark - f 
able woman. Born in Durham, March 6, X 
1806, the daughter of a wealthy land- i 
owner, she was so clever as a child that, £ 
when a girl of ten, she could read the Y 
poets of Greece in their native language, I 
and at fourteen she had herself written a . 
poem of some merit. An injury received 
when she was about eighteen made her 
an invalid for many years, during which ' 
poetry was the solace of her life. Her ' 
gentle nature, her warm love of the poor 
and oppressed, and her steadfast faith 
in the goodness of God, are all admirably 
expressed in her sweet and eloquent 
poetry, of which “ Aurora Leigh,” a work 
of considerable length, is perhaps the 
finest and purest flower. 

T he last days of Robert browning 

AT HIS PALACE IN VENICE 

When the Brownings were married, in* 


1846, they left England, and took up their 
home in the lovely Italian town of Flor- 
ence, about which we read on page 2787, 
and there, on June 30, 1861, Mrs. Brown- 
ing died. Her husband survived her for 
many years, and towards the end of his 
life he removed to one of the fine old 
palaces that stand along the Grand Canal 
in Venice, as seen in the pictures on 
page 3077. There Robert Browning 
passed away, on the very day that his 
last book of poems, “ Asolando; Fancies 
and Facts,” was published; but his body 
was taken to England, and buried in 
Westminster Abbey on the very last day 
of 1889. 

Edward Fitzgerald, who was born in 
the same year as Tennyson, is known 
for his wonderful translations of poetry 
from other languages into English. He is 
best remembered by his translation of a 


best remembered by his translation of a 
long poem called the “ Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,” a celebrated Persian poet, 
who lived centuries ago. Fitzgerald trans- ) 
lated Omar’s thoughts and clothed them | 
in his own words, and the result is a* | 
beautiful and moving poem. 

M atthew Arnold’s busy life 

AND HIS WORK 

Matthew Arnold, who wrote “ The v 
Forsaken Merman,” on page 3401, was 
bom in 1822 at Laleham, near the place 
where the battle of Hastings was fought. 
He was a son of Thomas Arnold, a very 
famous head master of Rugby, and with 
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X the exception of one year at Winchester 
/ all bis schoolboy days were spent at the 
p great school of which his father was the 
’ head. From Rugby he went to Balliol 
' College in Oxford University, and grad- 
uated in 1844 at the age of twenty-two. 
He did not, like Tennyson, devote all his 
time to writing poetry. Rather, he made 
it the pastime of a very busy life, and, 
perhaps for this reason, most of his poems 
are short. 

After his graduation he received a 
fellowship in the university, and later 
became private secretary to Lord Lans- 
downe, who was one of the most powerful 
statesmen of his time. Lord Lansdowne 
made him an inspector of the primary 
schools, and in this position he did much 
to raise the standard of education in 
England. In 1857 he was made professor 
of poetry at Oxford, and for ten years he 
filled this chair, in addition to fulfilling 
the duties of his inspectorship, a post 
which he held until two years before his 
death. Besides this he wrote books and 
reports on education, and critical essays. 

Critics do not as a rule rank Matthew 
Arnold as high as Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. Nevertheless his poetry is of a very 
high order, and many people think that 
“ Thyrsis,” an elegy written on the death 
of his friend, the poet Clough, is one of 
the finest elegies in the English language. 

“ Thyrsis,” “ Sohrab and Rustum,” 
“Balder Dead,” “The Forsaken Mer- 
man ” are favorites among his poems. 
He is even better known for his critical 
essays than for his poetry, and every 
high school student should study at least 
one of these essays, if only for the sake 
of studying his style. 

D ante Gabriel rossetti, 

THE PAINTER POET 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who was six 
years younger than Matthew Arnold, was 
bom in London. His father, who was an 
Italian, was professor of Italian at a 
London college. Young Dante Gabriel 
left school when he was about fifteen, to 
study painting, but in such a home as 
his, his education in languages and liter- 
ature went on insensibly in fine conversa- 
tion and daily reading. His father was a 
poet. His sister, Christine, whose beauti- 
ful poem “ The Goblin Market ” you will 
find on page 1867, became almost as 
famous as Dante Gabriel, and his other 
brother and sister are well known for 
their literary work. 


As w e have just aa id, Rossettiieft 
school to study painting, md k was in 
this art that he irst won his fam^f ^ 
studied at a school called Cary& 
Academy, at the Royal Academy Antic 
School, and with the artist Ford Made 
Brown, and became a member of 
famous band of painters called the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brothers, who sought to bring 
back to the art of modem painting the 
simplicity of the early masters. Rossetti 
was really the chief spirit in this move- 
ment, and had a great influence over the 
young artists of his day. He is classed 
with such painters as Holman Hunt, 
Millais, Sir Frederick Leighton, Bume- 

i lones and ^Mma Tadema. He had no 
ess influence as a poet, and it is as a 
poet that we must think of him here. 

He does not rank among the great' 
poets, but his writing has wonderful 
beauty, and he had a remarkable power 
of writing so that his readers can see the 
same pictures that he saw. His famous 
poems are “The Blessed Damozel,” a 
series of beautiful sonnets, which he 
wrote in memory of his wife, and a 
ballad “ The King’s Tragedy ” in which 
he tells the story of Kate Barlass. He 
died in 1882 at the age of fifty-four. 

W ILLIAM MORRIS, A POET WHO MADE 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS 

Like Rossetti, William Morris was a 
painter as well as a poet, and he was 
also a furniture maker. He was born in 
Essex, near London, in 1834. His child- 
hood home was near Epping Forest, 
through which he roamed at will, and there 
he gained a love for nature, which he kept 
all through his life. It is said that he 
could recognize every wild bird of that 
forest on the wing. From a private school 
he went to Marlborough College and from 
there to Oxford. At first he intended 
to become a clergyman, but at Oxford 
he changed his mind, and determined to 
study architecture, and at the end of 
about a year his friend, Bume- Jones, 
persuaded him that his real genius lay 
in painting. Meantime he had begun to 
write, and in 1858 he published his first 
volume of poetry. 

Although he studied both arts, he was 
destined . to be neither an architect nor 
a painter. After his marriage in 1859, 
he decided to build a bouse, which should 
be, he told his friends, “ a small palace 
of art,” and this house was the beginning 
of the artistic movement of which you 
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may read in the “ Makers of Beautiful 
Things.” He had such difficulty in find- 
ing, for his house, furniture and fittings 
that were not heavy and ugly, that he 
had them made from his own designs. 
Furniture, wall-paper, hangings, stained 
glass, everything that was required for 
the house was made. From this it was 
an easy step to becoming a manufacturer, 
and with his friends, Burne-Jones, and 
Rossetti, and two others, he formed a 
partnership to manufacture wall-paper, 
tiles, tapestry and furniture. 

Amid all this activity he found time to 
write tales and sketches, and the poems 
which place him high on the list of the 
minor English poets. Most of his poetry 
is story-telling in verse, in which he fol- 
lowed the model set by Chaucer. His 
.busy life came to an end in the year 1896. 

A lgernon Charles swinburne 

AND HIS MUSICAL VERSES 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, who ,vas 
a close friend of both Rossetti and Morris, 
was perhaps a greater poet than either, 
though not so fine a man, and he had 
not the ability that his friends had, of 
expressing himself in art as well as in 
words. He was bom in London in the 
year 1837, but spent all his early years 
in the country. His grandfather had a 
home in the north of England ; his father, 
who was an admiral in the British navy, 
bought a house on the Isle of Wight, and 
his family spent the warm summer 
months in the north, and the rest of the 
year in the south. The poet spent his 
schoolboy years at Eton, and from that 
school naturally went to Oxford, where 
he stayed three years, but left without 
graduating. 

He must have been writing at Oxford, 
for the year that he left he published two 
dramas, u The Queen Mother ” and 
“ Rosamond.” Five years later he pub- 
lished “ Atalanta in Calydon ” and other 
poems, which some one said introduced 
into the language “ new astonishing melo- 
dies.” From this time on he published 
many poems, and, while his work is not 
very well known by ordinary readers, it 
is generally conceded by students that he 
brought back to English poetry a rich 
flow of song that it seemed to have lost. 

P OETS OF OUR OWN TIME, MOST OF 
WHOM ARE STILL ALIVE 

Rudyard Kipling was born in 1865 
in Bombay, where his father was curator 
of the museum. He was sent to England 


to school, and after his return to India, 
at the age of seventeen, he became an 
assistant editor of a newspaper, and began 
to write the stories for wnich he is so well 
known. Many of his poems are very 
fine, especially those that are scattered 
through his volumes of short stories. He 
has published three volumes of poems, 
“ Barrack Room Ballads,” “ The Seven 
Seas ” and “ The Five Nations.” 

William Butler Yeats, the best known 
of the Irish poets who have come to the 
front in what has been called “ the re- 
naissance of Irish poetry,” was bom in 
1865 in Dublin. When he was a little 
boy, he went to school in London, where 
his parents lived for some years, but after 
a time they went back to Dublin, and he 
was sent to school there. At first he 
meant to be an artist, like his father, but 
his desire to write was too strong, and 
he began to send poems and articles to 
the Dublin periodicals. He has written 
much poetry, all of it dealing with Irish 
life, history and folk stories, and he has 
also written a number of plays. 

Stephen Phillips, who lived from 1868 
to 1915, attended Shakespeare’s old school 
at Stratford-on-Avon for a time, and per- 
haps the association gave him the idea 
of becoming an actor at the end of his 
first year at Queen’s College, Cambridge 
Afterwaid he taught history to army 
students, but later on abandoned teaching 
to write plays and poems. 

Two poets who are better known than 
Phillips in this country are John Mase- 
field and Alfred Noyes. John Masefield, 
who was born in 1875, led a life of ad- 
venture in his youth. As a boy he became 
a sailor, and afterward spent some time 
in New York, where he was glad to work 
with his hands. Then he went home and 
began to write plays and poems and stories 
of the, sea. His best poems are poems of 
the sea, because they are drawn from his 
own experience. 

Alfred Noyes, who was born in 1880, 
received quite a different training, for he 
was educated at Oxford, and adopted 
literature as his profession in his college 
days. He has written fine poems, but it 
is too soon to say how many will live. 

The same thing may be said of all these 
later men. No one can tell how many of 
the men, whom in our day we call great, 
will be able to stand against the verdict 
of generations that are to come. 
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Santo Domingo, the Capita] of the Dominican Republic 

THE ISLANDS OF THE WEST INDIES 


’THE history of the ~ IIN ^Tl« 01 , mu 

A tropical islands ’ r; „ 

of the West Indies is 
one long tale of stirring adventure A 
— of Spanish treasure hunters, 
corsairs, buccaneers and bloody sea °»°? i 
fights. Before the time of Coluim 
bus, there were legends of enchanted 
islands, far out in the Atlantic, that 
disappeared from view even as adven- 
turous sailors were about to land upon 
their shores. 

Look at the map of the United 
States and you will see four large 
islands stretching more than 1,300 
miles eastward from the entrance to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and forming ihe 
northern shore of the Caribbean Sea 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti and Porto Rico; 
these are the Greater Antilles. Curv- 
ing outward and downward from 
Porto Rico until it almost touches the 
coast of South America is a chain of 
smaller islands which form the eastern 1 
end of the Caribbean, these are the 
Lesser Antilles. There is still a 
smaller chain of islands, the upper end ] 
of which almost touches Florida; these 1 
are the Bahamas, which are not a part ) 
of the Antilles at all. There are nearly ] 
100,000 square miles of land in these < 
islands, of which Cuba has almost one- 3 
half; Haiti, Jamaica and Porto Rico 1 
are next in size. Trinidad, another of 1 
the larger islands, lies away down at 1 
the lower end of the Lesser Antilles, so 1 
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iROM 5934 ^ TEpw? close to the South 
~ American coast that 

l&i&s many always think of 

it as a part of that continent. 

& About* the centre of the outer 
r edge of the Bahamas is a tiny 
island of special interest, called 
Watling or San Salvador, because here 
it was long supposed that Colum- 
bus first trod on American soil, though 
some historians think that Cat Island, 
to the northwest, is the island which 
Columbus called San Salvador in the 
mistaken belief that he had reached 
India by a shorter route. The two 
original tribes of “ Indians ” whom 
Columbus and the first explorers 
found were called the Arawaks, and 
the Caribs. The first were a gentle 
race which were quickly exterminated 
by the Spaniards, but the Caribs 
fought for every inch of their land, 
and a few of them still survive. 

T HE SPANISH GOLD SEEKERS 
EXPLORE THE ISLANDS 
The first Spaniards, who accom- 
panied Columbus on his later voyages, 
or went with the leaders who followed 
him, were fortune hunters They did 
not want to till the soil; they did not 
even want to dig the gold which they 
hoped to bring back to Spain in such 
vast quantities. Work of any kind 
was unpleasant, and their purpose was 
to force the natives to dig gold for 
them. For this reason the first Span- 
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ish settlements were planted on the 
shores of Cuba, Haiti and Porto Rico, 
those big islands in whose mountains 
some gold was found. The low and 
sandy islands of the Bahamas, though 
first discovered, were neglected and left 
to other nations to settle or colonize. 
For the same reasons the Lesser Antilles 
were never settled by the Spaniards, 
though they claimed them as long as they 
possibly could. 

The peaceful Arawaks, whom the 
Spaniards found living in the Bahamas 
and Greater Antilles, were not of the 
stock of which slaves are made. When 
they resisted the efforts of the Spaniards 
to force them to work in the mines, they 


N boro slavery is introduced 
ON THE PLANTATIONS 

The Spaniards who remained behind 
gradually discovered that sugar, an ex- 
pensive luxury in Spain, could be pro- 
duced from the fertile soil of Cuba, Haiti 
and Porto Rico at a large profit They had 
learned from the Arawaks how to plant 
and smoke tobacco, and a demand was 
also growing at home. Cotton brought 
better prices than wool. This was the 
beginning of the rich trade which sprang 
up between Spain and the West Indies, 
and the need of labor to work the large 
plantations brought with it a trade in 
negro slaves. Large numbers were im- 
ported every year from the west coast of 
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Kingston, the capital and chief port of Jamaica, is well located and has an excellent harbor The town 
has many modern improvements, such as electric lights, street railways, and an abundant water supply 
The suburbs are noted for their beauty, and the most attractive homes are outside the city The town is 
kept dean and it healthful, which » rather unusual for a town in the West IndieB 


were butchered. Those that were cap- 
tured died soon after. In less than a 
hundred years after the first appearance 
of the Spaniards, there were only sixty 
families of natives in Cuba, and the 
neighboring islands had suffered in the 
same way. The Spaniards did not inter- 
fere with the Caribs, natives of the Lesser 
Antilles, a stronger and more warlike race. 

As soon as the Spaniards found that 
gold was not so plentiful in the Antilles 
as they had hoped, the treasure hunters 
went further; Cortes to Mexico, to rob 
the Aztecs; others sailed to the Spanish 
Main, as the South American coast, from 
the mouth of the Orinoco to Darien, was 
called, in search of the fabled kingdom 
of gold, which they named “ El Dorado.” 


Africa. If you were to make a trip to 
the West Indies to-day, you would see 
how many black people, and how few 
white people are living there now. 

The ships of France, England and the 
Netherlands were at this time in search 
of new markets. They ventured to the 
Spanish islands, at first in the hope of 
picking up profits. When the Spaniards 
would not allow this, these vessels were 
used as slave ships. Then these mer- 
chant pirates began arming their ships 
and fell to plundering the settlements 
or to lying in wait for the treasure gal- 
leons of Spain and capturing them. 

One of the most prominent of these 
sea rovers was Sir John Hawkins, who 
made three trips, between 1562 and 1567, 


THE ISLANDS OF THE TOST INDIES 


from the African coast, with slaves, to 
Hispaniola, as Haiti was called. On his 
third trip the Spaniards destroyed four 
of his five ships. At that time he had 
with him rrancis Drake, then only a 
boy. Five years later Drake went forth 
in command of a venture of his own and 
raided the Spanish settlements on the 
I&thmus, though there was no war be- 
tween England and Spain at the time. 
After the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada by the English, Spain began to 
grow weaker as a nation, and at the con- 
clusion of peace with England, Spain 
was content to keep only the four 
islands which she was occupying, Cuba, 
Haiti, Porto Rico and Jamaica. 


The first Eralisb settlement in these 
islands was made in 1624, by Sir Thomas 
Warner, at the head of a number of 
gentlemen adventurers. They first took 
possession of the island of St. Christo- 
pher, often known as St. Kitt’s. The 
Caribs gave them a hard fight, and they 
had to call upon a French corsair, by the 
name of Esnambuc. for help. As a 
result, part of the island was given over 
to the French. In 1636 the Dutch made 
a settlement on St. Eustatius, and, in 
1646. French colonists landed on St. 
Bartholemew. 

The fierce Caribs, however, were by 
no means passive during these attempts 
to deprive them of their land For many 



The Bermuda lalandt include 360 small inlands but Bermuda proper is three times as large aa all the 
others together Hamilton a part of which is shown in the pictuie, is the largest town The island* are 
of coral formation and are very beautiful There are no streams, and people depend upon the rains for 
fresh water Every whet e vou will see that cisterns are provided for the storage of drinking water 


O THER NATIONS DEMAND A SHARE 
OP THE SPOILS 

The English, the Dutch and the 
French began to occupy the smaller chain 
of islands, the Lesser Antilles, about this 
time The Dutch West India Company 
was formed in 1621, the French in 1626, 
and the first English patents which led 
to plantations in this region fell between 
1623 and 1627 Each one of the great 
European powers had a different reason 
for wanting to take possession of the is- 
lands. Spain wished for gold and mineral 
wealth, France desired trade and settle- 
ments, and the Dutch hoped to cripple 
their ancient enemy, Spam, by cutting 
off the sources of her wealth. The Eng- 
lish intended to settle permanently. 


years they fought the invaders of their 
islands, with more or less success. 
Finally, the few who remained, realizing 
that they must some day be overcome, 
made an agreement with the whites 
whereby the two islands of St Vincent 
and Dominica were to be given up to 
them Later many of them went to an 
island off the coast of Honduras There, 
in Honduras and St. Vincent, the last of 
the fighting race of Caribs may be found 
to this day 

T he islands pass prom 

HAND TO HAND 

For nearly two hundred years after 
the first settlements of these islands, they 
frequently passed from hand to hand, 
for during this long period there was 
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hardly a year in which at least two of 
the great powers were not at war with 
each other. The most important of these 
changes, which was permanent, was the 
taking of Jamaica by an English fleet 
under Admiral Penn, the father of 
William Penn, in 1655. 

Aside from the four nations of which 
we have spoken, a fifth clement entered 
into the fighting. During all this time 
the Spanish settlements in Haiti had been 
in the eastern part of the island, around 
Santo Domingo, while the western part 
was left to the natives, who lived by 
hunting wild cattle and hogs. Here the 
roving traders and adventurers would 
put in for supplies of smoked meat. 
They were largely French and English, 
and were later joined by some French 
who had been driven away from the 
island of St. Christopher. 


country, declaring all men equal. The 
white planters accepted the new order, 
but they refused to apply its principle of 
equality to the black slaves. Even the 
free negroes were not allowed to become 
citizens. The result was an uprising of 
the negroes, led by a young mulatto who 
had been educated in Paris. This so 
alarmed the French government, espe- 
cially as the English and Spanish forces 
were making a successful attack on the 
colony, that the negroes were declared 
free in 1793. This brought all the slaves 
over to the side of the French Republic. 

At their head was now perhaps the 
most remarkable man the negro race has 
ever produced, Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
He was a full-blooded black, born a slave, 
but with a genius for commanding men. 
The French saw his great ability, and 
made him commander-in-chief of the 


T he reckless buccaneers 

RULE HAITI 

This little colony of “ boucaniers,” or 
“ meat driers,” which is what the French 
word means, settled in the island called 
Tortuga, where they did a profitable 
business, and their little island became 
the centre of supply for the rovers and 
smugglers. These buccaneers, as the 
English called them, were raided by the 
Spanish in 1638. While away on a hunt- 
ing trip their settlement was burned. In 
revenge they got together a fleet of vessels 
and made the robbing of the Spanish 
their chief business and pleasure. It was 
partly due to them that Spain lost one 
of her four big islands, Haiti. 

Let us see how this came about. The 
“ Brethren of the Coast,” as they called 
themselves, went to the western end of 


native forces. He drove out the English 
and Spanish troops, and, in 1795, France 
and Spain made a treaty by which the 
Spanish colony on the eastern end of the 
island was ceded to the French. Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture became governor-gen- 
eral and practically dictator. In 1801 
he proclaimed the absolute independ- 
ence of Haiti, with himself as supreme 
chief. Napoleon, who was then in power, 
sent out an army of 30,000 men, and a 
long war followed. Yellow fever came 
to the aid of the struggling blacks. The 
French general asked for a conference, 
which Totissaint L’Ouverture granted 
and attended in person. Here he was 
seized and carried over a prisoner to 
France, where he died in prison of 
starvation. 

Meanwhile the blacks continued to 


Haiti. They were joined by other 
Frenchmen, who laid out plantations, 
brought slaves to work on the land, and 
prospered. Before the Spaniards were 
fully aware of the danger these men had 
built a fort at the head of the bay which 
sheltered them and called it Port-au- 
Prince. After a war between Spain and 
France, which ended in 1697, Spain gave 
up this end of the island to France. 

T he negro revolt, and their 

LEADER, TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE 

Ninety years later, on the eve of the 
French Revolution, this French colony 
had twice the population of the Spanish 
colony, and possessed more than twice 
its wealth and foreign trade. Then came 
the Great Revolution in the mother 


fight. Finally the French forces were 
penned in and forced to surrender, and 
so France lost the greatest of her Wt-t 
Indian cplonies. The Haitians declared 
their independence in 1804, and a negro, ] 
General Dessalines, was proclaimed pres- 1 
ident for life. Very soon he declared , 
himself emperor, with the title of Jean < 
acques I, but he proved to be such a ( 
rute that two years later his own \ 
soldiers waylaid and killed him. Until , 
1844, except for a little time when Spain < 
regained her colony at Santo Domingo, 4 
the whole island continued under one J 
government as the Republic of Haiti. j 
Then there was a split, and the old Span- < 
ish colony became the Dominican Re- < 
public. < 



r HE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

The Dominican 


double the size of the Haitian Republic, 
but has only 700,000 people. Of these 
about one-tenth are Spanish, while the 
rest are principally colored people. The 
pure blacks are very few in number in 
Santo Domingo. There is a national 
congress of twelve senators and twenty- 
four deputies. Each senator represents 
a province, while the deputies are elected 
in proportion to population. American 
and English capital has been encouraged, 


7HB RUM# OF THE W&T J * 

The population 0 1 Haiti is somewhere 
between 1,500,000 and 3,500,00a of 
epublic is nearly which about ninety per cent is pure black. 


white are called. The few whites are 
mostly foreigners, as the French planters 
were expelled shortly after the declara- 
tion of independence. The exports are 
cotton, coffee, cacao, mahogany, tortoise- 
shell, zinc and copper, but the resources 
of the country are practically undevel- 
oped. So strong is the prejudice against 
foreigners that they are not allowed to 
hold real property. 
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Nassau, Bltuated on the island of New Providence, is the moet important town in the Bahamaa These are 
the government buildings The governor has authority over twenty inhabited and many uninhabited 
islands making up this group, but the total population is very small The principal exports are sponges, 
hemp, lumber ana pineapples During the Civil War, Nassau was an important port for blockade-runners 


but there has been much disorder. There Opain in porto rico, 

are a university, two colleges and many ^ THE “Rich port” 

schools. The exports are chiefly sugar, After the capture of Jamaica by the 

coffee, cacao, mahogany, hides and honey, English and the loss of their colony at 
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States. In May, 1916, the United Slates 
landed troops to preserve order, and now 
controls the island. 

R evolutions in Haiti, which 

FORCED THE UNITED STATES TO ACT 

The history of the Haitian Republic 
has been a very stormy one. Almost 
every ruler, whether emperor or presi- 
dent, has met a violent death The up- 
risings have been so numerous that the 
United States government was compelled 
to send a military force to restore law 
and order, and it is still held there. 
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Porto Rico and Cuba. Like Jamaica, 
Porto Rico was much neglected ; all 
through the seventeenth and far into the 
eighteenth century the beauty and riches 
of the island were overlooked. In 1700 
there were only three villages on the 
island, and in 1765 there were only 
45,000 inhabitants At last Spain began 
to wake up to the value of this rich 
possession. Spanish peasants were sent ' 
out as real colonists and negro slaves 1 
were imported. In 1859 the Spanish , 
Cortes, or legislature, granted a constitu- < 
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tion to Porto Rico, which made it a 
province of Spain instead of a colony, 
and gave it representation in the Cortes. 
The way in which the United States 
gained possession of this island is told 
in another place. 

The history of Cuba is by far the 
stormiest of all Spanish West Indian pos- 
sessions. Until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century the colony did not 
grow much. A good many French im- 
migrants came into Cuba after the revo- 
lution in Haiti. Wealthy planters from 
the South American colonies also came, 
and began to develop the land. The 
governor-general, however, was always a 
despot, with the power of a military 
commander in a besieged city. In 1879, 
after the first revolutionary movements 
had been initiated, the Cortes granted 
representation to Cuba, as it had done to 
Porto Rico, but the elections were so 
controlled that the deputies were necrly 
all natives of Spain, and not of Cuba. 

The further history of Cuba under 
Spanish rule is that of a series of revolu- 
tions. Beginning with the organization 
of the Black Eagles in 1827, one up- 
rising followed another until 1895, when 
the revolution was organized which ter- 
minated only with the active intervention 
of the United States, thiee years later, 
and the final loss of Cuba and Porto Rico 
to Spain. 

The United States had declared that it 
would not keep Cuba, and held to the 
promise. When the Spanish troops left, 
the United States took control, but turned 
over the island to the Cubans in 1901. 
In 1906 a revolution broke out, and the 
United States again held control until 
1909. Cuba is a republic, with a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. The popula- 
tion is about 2,500,000. Havana, with 
350,000 inhabitants, is the largest city. 
The island has some important minerals, 
valuable forests and much fertile soil/ It 
is one of the leading sugar-producing 
countries of the world. 

J AMAICA, THE CHIEF POSSESSION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 

After the English occupation of 
Jamaica, Port Royal and Kingston, the 
chief ports, became the headquarters of 
the cruising buccaneers, rovers and slave 
traders. Jamaica was always the best 
customer for African slaves, which in- 
dicated the rapid growth of sugar plant- 


ing. From this cause came the greatest 
disturbances in its history. Many of 
the blacks escaped to the mountains, 
where they lived in savage communities. 
These runaways, known as maroons, 
would descend from their strongholds 
and raid the settlements. An irregular 
warfare was carried on for many years. 
Finally peace was concluded by offering 
the maroons a reservation on which they 
would not be disturbed so long as they 
did not molest the whites. There were 
also violent uprisings of the slaves, even 
after they had been freed, in 1833. These 
were put down with a cruelty inspired by 
a fear of their vast majority in numbers. 

T he exports of 

JAMAICA 

Throughout all the British West Indies 
the emancipation of the slaves causedi 
heavy losses to the sugar planters. To- 
gether with this event came the discovery 
that sugar could be extracted from the 
beet as well as from cane; these two 
causes together seemed at one time to 
threaten the complete ruin of the West 
Indian planters. The sugar industry has 
never quite recovered. To-day bananas 
are Jamaica’s chief export, followed by 
sugar, coffee and rum. Tobacco is of 
growing importance. As yet only a 
fourth of the island is under cultivation. 
Of the total population, numbering about 
800,000, only 16,000 are white. There 
are about 20,000 Asiatic coolies, mostly 
Hindoos, in Jamaica, who have been im- 
ported as plantation laborers. Many 
smaller islands are attached to Jamaica, 
for governmental purpose. Kingston, the 
capital, is an attractive city. 

T HE BAHAMAS DURING THE 
CIVIL WAR 

The Bahamas, neglected by the Span- 
iards and infested with buccaneer* and 
pirates during the days of much fighting, 
becahne a Crown colony in 1787. The 
settlers were largely Loyalist colonists 
from the United States, who were expelled 
during and after the American Revolu- 
tion/ It was the contraband trade, 
brought by the Confederate blockade 
runners during our Civil War, that gave 
these little islands, and especially Nassau, 
their chief port, their first prosperity. 
Trade is still largely with the United < 
States, consisting mostly of sponges, 
hemp, and pineapples. 

In the Lesser Antilles, Great Britain 
possesses most of the islands. Of these 
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Barbados is thfe most important, though 
it is only twenty-one miles long and four- 
teen across. For its size it is one of the 
most thickly populated spots on the face 
of the earth. The inhabitants number 
200,000, of which only one- tenth are 
whites. 

T he lake of 

ASPHALT 

Trinidad is a large island, close up to 
the mainland of South America. At first 
it was thinly populated by the Spaniards, 
but after one of the several wars between 
them, Spain ceded it to England. The 
population is the same as that of Bar- 
bados, but hardly one-eighth of the land 




El Dorado, the land of gold, whichled 
so many Spanish grandees across the 
Western Ocean. The Dutch were the 
first to make permanent settlements 
here, but when Holland was dragged into 
French politics, in 1796, she lost to Great 
Britain the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon 
and the Guiana settlements. 

English settlers from Barbados at- 
tacked these Dutch settlements and took 
them with little difficulty. They were 
restored in 1802, but the next year Great 
Britain again took over what is now 
known as British Guiana. The colony 
is to-day of about the same area as Great 
Britain. Its government is still much 



At first glance one could think that this street might be anywhere in North America, but It is really- in Port 
of Spain, on the island of Trinidad. The city is one of the finest towns in the Wert Indies, and the scene 
shows a part of the European quarter. The building on the right of the picture is the English church. 


is under cultivation. On the island is a 
great lake of asphalt, and this is one of 
the chief articles of export. Here, too, 
ihe sugar industry has been injured, but 
of late, cacao, coffee and tobacco have 
been exported at a growing rate. 

M ainland possessions of 

GREAT BRITAIN 

British Guiana and British Honduras, 
though mainland possessions, belong 
with the British West Indies. Both were 
brought under the Crown during the 
wars of the French Revolution. Guiana 
was the name given to a vast area east 
of the Orinoco River. Sir Walter Raleigh 
first penetrated these wilds in search of 


the same as when held by the Dutch. Its 
staple crops are sugar and cotton, and 
the negro element is very large. 

British Honduras arose out of settle- ' 
ments of wood-cutters, who migrated in ' 
the eighteenth century to the coast of , 
Yucatan. They claimed to be independ- - 
ent of the rulers of Mexico. From about ' 
1756, England began to extend her pro- ; 
tection to these settlers about Belize Bay. , 
though she did not dispute the rights 0/ 
Spain. . Belize was the port of shipment < 
for the dye woods and other timber. 
There a form of local self-government i 
grew up. ( In 1798, Spain attempted to 
expel these intruders, but the settlers, { 
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( aided by English sailors, repelled the 
\ assault and attained a sort of independ- 
[ ence recognized by both powers. British 
f Honduras is now a Crown colony of 
Great Britain, and prospers because of 
> its wealth of mahogany. 

T he government op the islands 

OP THE WEST INDIES 

The governments of the British West 
Indian colonies do not give much 
power to the people. The reason is 
simple. It is the great number of ne- 
groes, who do not know how to govern 
themselves. In the Bahamas, the negroes 
have little or no political power. The 
government of the colony is chiefly in 
the hands of a governor, an executive 
council and a legislative council ap- 
pointed in England. There is a legisla- 
tive assembly of twenty-nine members, 
elected by the people, but only those 
having property can vote. Few negroes 
vote and the electors are mainly ’ mer- 
chants and property owners. 

In Jamaica the negro outbreak of 1865 
led the planters to desire the stronger 
government of a Crown colony. In 1884, 
a part of the legislative council was 
made elective. The Barbados House of 
Assembly is very old. Trinidad and 
Tobago, a small neighboring island, have 
a legislative council in common, nomi- 
nated by the Crown; they have never had 
representative institutions. 

F rench territory in the 
west indies 

Though France can no longer be rated 
as a colonizing power in the West Indies, 
she still possesses two important islands 
in the Lesser Antilles, Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, besides French Guiana on 
the mainland. The first of these will be 
remembered because of the great eruption 
of Mt. Pelee. The island is about forty- 
five miles long and fifteen across, but ex- 
tremely mountainous. Martinique, as the 
centre of French life and activity in the 
West Indies, was much disturbed by the 
French Revolution. A serious- outbreak 
of the negroes occurred in 1831, but was 
suppressed. All free persons were given 
the political rights of French citizens, 
and in 1848 all the slaves were emanci- 
pated. The present population is esti- 
mated at 185,000, of which 10,000 are 
whites and the remainder colored. Like 
Guadeloupe, Martinique is a department 
of France, with one senator and two 
deputies to represent it. The governor 


and the council are appointed by the 
home government. French Guiana has a 
population of about 50,000. The chief 
products are cocoa, sugar, ginger; coffee 
and fruits. It has valuable gold mines, 
We remember Martinique chiefly be- 
cause it was the birthplace of the unhappy 
Empress Josephine, and the ruins of the 
house are still to be seen. Off the coast of 
French Guiana is Devil’s Island, where 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus was confined for 
four terrible years, from 1895 to 1899. 

T he dutch west 
indies 

Curasao, off the coast of Venezuela 
and west of Trinidad, is the headquarters 
of the Dutch colonics in the West Indies. 
Not only the neighboring islands of Buen 
Aire and Aruba, but Saba, St. Eustatius 
and part of St. Martin in the Northern 
Caribbees, are dependencies of Holland, 
administered by deputies of the governor 
of Curasao. This island is about forty 
miles long, with a surface of arid plains. 
The inhabitants number about 30,000, 
of which about a third are negroes. 
There is a deficiency of water, and the 
people arr compelled to store rain water. 
Com, cotton, sugar, tobacco and fruits, 
phosphate of lime and the well-known 
liqueur, Curasao, made from oranges, are 
the chief exports. 

N ew territory op the united 

STATES IN THE WEST INDIES 

Up in the northern part of the Lesser 
Antilles, close to Porto Rico, are three 
islands which are of special interest to 
Americans. They are St. Thomas, St. 
John and St. Croix. St. Thomas, the 
most important, is only thirteen miles 
long and three wide. It is still a centre 
of traffic, as it has been since the early 
days, and nearly all of its 15,000 people, 
of whom nine- tenths are black ci colored, 
live in and about the seaport, Charlotte 
Amalie. The buccaneers and pirates 
were not slow in finding this sheltered 
bay and using it as a refuge. In 1671 
the Danish West India Company took •. 
possession and established a trading j 
station. St. John and St. Croix together ) 
have about as many people as St. j 
Thomas, but their trade is small. The ) 
United States has desired these islands j 
because of the need of a harbor for war- 
ships in the West Indies, and in 1916 
purchased them for $25,000,000. We 
tell more of them in another place. 

THE NEXT STORY OF COUNTRIES IS ON PAGE 6097. 
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j( Havana harbor, seen in the first picture, la protected on the west by Punta Castle, and on the east by 
y More Castle and La Cabafia, which is shown at the bottom. The cathedral, built in 1764, where the 
A bones of Columbus rested for many years before they were removed to Spain, is shown in the small picture. 












A wonderful motor coach driven by steam more than eighty years ago. 
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TRAVELING LONG AGO 

HOW OUR ANCESTORS TRAVELED 


M OST of us have _ 

learned how C OWT » KU « l 

railway travclingcame 
into being, and we re- 
member, therefore, the strange ° 7 m 
difficulties our ancestors had in ^ 
getting about the country in the 
days before the iron horse. 

But many of us have not thought, 
perhaps, of the troubles which lay in 
the way of getting from city to city, 
or about the cities themselves,' in the 
olden days such as those in which 
Shakespeare lived. A man who was 
setting out on a journey of a hundred 
l miles oy road thought it so perilous 
an adventure that before starting he 
would sometimes sit sadly down and 
make his will, and bid farewell to all 
i his friends, in the belief that there 
was every chance of his never seeing 
them again. And the dangers of 
town travel were quite as real and 
alarming as those which were sup- 
posed to await the daring man who 
traveled from London to York by 
the stage-coach. 

The streets were not lighted, and 
after dark the smaller thoroughfares 
teemed with robbers, who killed or 
robbed as ameans of livelihood. High- 
waymen, mounted on swift horses. 


MEDafc prowled about the 

3980 outskirts of London, 

and footpads infested 
the streets of the city 
itself. Therefore, except for those 
who were rich enough to keep a 
• coach, to venture into the streets 
at night was a serious undertaking not 
to be dreamed of unless link-boys, 
carrying flaring torches, walked before 
the party to light up the way. Iron 
link-stands supporting a ring, in which 
the link or torch might be placed, may 
still be seen at the doorways of old 
London houses. 

Except on horseback or by coach, 
there was no way of getting about 
I.o n don by day save by walking or 
taking a boat on the Thames. It was 
not until the year 1605 that the first 
cab ever seen m England appeared on 
the streets of London. A few old 
coaches which had been sold by 


private owners were bought, and sent 
forth for public hire. They were 


torth lor public hire. Ihev were 
called hackney coaches. There is 
some doubt as to the meaning of the 
name, but the belief is that they were 
so called because the first cabs started 
from Hackney. The new idea became 
very popular. It was a great thing for 
Londoners of that age to be able to go 








J into the streets, call a cab, and ride to 
the pl.ue to which they desired to go. 

To those who could afford to pay the 
fare, it was as if the magic carpet had 
suddenly been placed at their disposal. 
Ladies could go out in pretty dresses and 
shoes, saved at least from the horrible con- 
dition of the streets and roads, which at 
that time were a disgrace. The London 
highways were then full of pits and holes, 
in which collected mud and filthy water 
and garbage thrown from shops and 
houses. The now carnage might bump 
and jostle as it crashed over these uneven 
ways, but, at any rate, the rider would 
arrive dry-shod and witli costume un- 
spoiled. 

Hut the public never gained an advan- 
tage of this sort without a great outcry 
from somebody or other. The Thames 
boatmen were furious at the success of 
the cabs, and one of their number, John 
Taylor, called “the water poet," .vrote 
an angry pamphlet against the cabs and 
the people who used them. 

Soon the success of the; coaches in- 
duced an old retired sea captain, named 
Bail}', to set up coaches specially built 
for the purpose, lie dul not buy the 
old, worn-out family coaches, but built 
smaller and lighter vehicles, which were 
a great improvement. Owing to the 
badness of the roads, these required two 
horses to pull them ; but it was a great 
tiling to get them at all, for hero wa* a 
new idea — carriages made specially for the 
convenience and comfort of people who 
could not atford to have their own. 

The new cabs took up their position 
where St. Mary's Church now stands in 
the Strand, winch therefore became the 
first public cab-stand in Great Britain. 
The new vehicles were a great success, 
and they were speedily copied by other 
men. 

T he king who tried to stop the 

CABS 

All sorts of objections were raised 
against them. People at that time could 
not understand that the right to ride 
should be enjoyed by any but the rich. 
People complained that the cabs wore 
out the roads — these wonderful roads 
which were already full of chasms and 
pitfalls. They did not see that they 
must build better roads ; they simply 
cried out that the cabs must be pre- 
vented from xunning. Charles I. took 
sides with the enemies of the cab, and 
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fee* 


issued an order declaring that the cabs J 
were unnecessary and dangerous, and < 
that their numbere must be limited ■ i 

TTTHEN PEOPLE WERE CARRIED ABOUT 
VY IN SEDAN CHAIRS 

But even King Charles could not sweep 
away so desirable an aid to travel as the 
cab without offering something in ex- 
change, and the substitute that he 
offered was the sedan chair. This had 
just been introduced into England from 
Europe, and took its name from the town 
of Sedan, in France, where it was first 
used. It was a vehicle like a small cab, 
with side windows and entrance through 
a hinged doorway at the front, but it had 
no wheels, and men were to carry it on 
two stout poles. The occupant could 
raise the roof if he wanted to stand. A 
Court favorite was to have the sole right 
of providing these chairs and of drawing 
the money which they earned. 

People cried out against the new in- 
vention. They hated the thought of 
men being employed as beasts of burden. 
But the idea soon became popular, and 
people had sedan chairs built for private 
use all ov< r the country. Alike in Paris 
and London the sedan-chair man soon 
became an institution. The vehicles 
themselves were often beautifully painted, 
and they continued in use up to a century 
or so ago. At Peterborough they were 
used until i8(>o ; Exeter had one until 
1S79; Newcastle until 1885; and Bury 
St. Edmunds until 1890. They arc still 
in use m the public baths at lschl in 
Austria, and in the city of Bath, England, 
as a mode of transit to the medical 'baths. 
The chair can be taken into the bedroom 
and the invalid carried to the baths with- 
out exposure to the outer air. The poles 
are so arranged that the chair may be 
earned up and down stairs. 

If we live near Ne>\ York, or go for a 
visit to that wonderful city, we can see 
two sedan chairs in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Both of them were made 
and used in Europe in the eighteenth 
century. 

Happily, the sedan chairs did not kill 
the cabs. Heavy taxes were put on 
these vehicles, which were so much dis- 
liked by Charles II. that he issued a 
proclamation forbidding them to be used 
at all. No notice was taken of this pro- 
clamation, and, after the Great Fire had 
led to the making of wider streets, the 
number of cabs increased very rapidly. 
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HE COMING OP THE HANSOM CAB 


TRAVELING LONG AGO 


The great change came with the ap- 
pearance of the hansom cab. Many dif- 
ferent types were tried. Some opened at 
the back, with the driver sitting perched 
high up above the door ; others had the 
driver’s seat at the side, and in all sorts 
of queer positions. It was Joseph 
Aloysius Hansom, an architect, who de- 
signed the cab which bears his name. 
The hansom was patented in 1834, but 
was afterward greatly improved. It was 
the favorite vehicle for traveling about 


been hung by long strap from the four 
comers to pillars erected upon the under 
carriage. After the first few months the 
omnibus did not pay, and Paris saw no 
more omnibuses for another 150 years. 
Soon after their revival in Paris, a French- 
man named George Shillibeer gave 
London its first buses. They ran from 
Paddington to the Bank of England, at a 
fare of one shilling for the whole journey, 
and sixpence for the half journey. The 
service started on July 4, 1829, and the 
vehicles, first called omnibuses, came to 
be known as “ shiUibeers,” after their 
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HOW VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY ARRIVED IN LONDON A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


London until the motor-cab appeared, 
and was also much used in the United 
States. 

But cabs are for the few, and the 
hansom brought no advantage for the 
masses of the people, who could not 
afford to take a cab. For these came the 
omnibus, first seen in London in 1829. 
It was not an English invention. The 
first bus appeared in Paris in 1662. The 
idea originated with Blaise Pascal, the 
great writer, and was carried out under 
favor of Louis XIV., the “ Grand 
MonarcJi.” It was in his reign that steel 
springs were first applied to wheel 
carriages. Before this the coach had 


inventor. Shillibeer provided papers for 
his customers to read in the bus, but a 
rival owner did still better by fitting up 
bookshelves in his buses containing the 
newest books of the day. As dishonest 
people stole so many books, however, the 
library had to be stopped. Poor Shilli- 


Iibrary had to be stopped. Poor Shilli- 
beer was ruined as a bus-owner, partly 
through rivalry with the railways, ana 
partly through unfair treatment by the 
Government, which taxed him without 
mercy. He afterwards started a business 
in funeral coaches, and so " shillibeer ” 
became the name of the hearse. But for 
that, buses would probably have been 
called sliillibeers to this day. Many 
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people remember the time when buses 
drawn by horses were the chief public 
vehicles in New York. 

With many improvements, buses 
drawn by horses flourished until motor- 
buses were introduced. There were then 
nearly 4000 horse buses in London, and 
to run these some 40,000 horses were 
kept. 

London was very slow in adopting the 
idea of running public vehicles on rails 
laid on the street. Though such cars 
drawn by horses had been started in New 
York in 1832, it was not until nearly 
thirty years later that an American, 
George Francis Train, introduced the 
plan into England. It met with so much 
opposition on the part of horse owners 
that it failed. A little later horse cars 
were again introduced. Then came cars 
drawn by steam engines, until finally 
electric cars have become common. 

T raveling in America many years 
ago 

In the early days before the Revolution 
the people in this ‘country tiavcled 
chiefly in their own carriages, or on 
hoisob.irk, as the roads were so bad in 
many places that no wheeled vehicle 
could be drawn over them. Often the 
woman, going to town, to church, or to 
visit a neighbor, rode on a horse behind 
her husband or her father. 

Two-wheeled vehicles called gigs or 
chaises were common years ago. You 
may read about the " Wonderful One- 
Hoss Shay ” in another volume. Gener- 
ally in the old days people rode in farm 
wagons without springs. Thousands who 
went to settle the great West loaded 
their household goods into wagons which 
came to be known as “ prairie schooners.” 
The women and the youngest children 
rode while the men and older children 
walked. At night camp was made on the 
prairie. When several families were 
moving together the wagons were ar- 
ranged in a circle at night, for protection 
against the Indians. 

A few coaches ran between the prin- 
cipal towns, which, we must remember, 
were little more than villages. Most of 
them were dirty and uncomfortable as 
well as very slow. The trip which we 
now easily make in an hour was then a 
day’s journey, and sometimes required a 
part of the night as well. Very often 
the passengers had to get out to lighten 
the load when going up hill, and even 


had to push or tug at the wheels when 
the coach stuck in the mud. 

Some of the best coaches, however, 
made excellent progress where the roads 
were good, and could be depended upon 
to arrive on the minute. Horses were 
frequently changed. When the coach 
drove up, fresh horses were waiting, the 
tired team was quickly unhitched, the 
fresh one was put in, and the passengers < 
were again on their way in less time than ' 
is now required to change engines on a ' 
fast train. N early all of these stage lines, , 
however, went out of business with the < 
coming of the railroad, though in some 1 
parts of our country, not yet reached by J 
the railroad, a few old-fashioned stage 1 
lines still continue in operation. < 

Some of them have been changed to < 
automobile lines. Indeed the motor car J 
has opened up some country in the West 
not yet touclied by railroads, and into 
which horses could not be taken very 
well on account of scarcity of food for 
them This is the so-called “ arid 
region,” w;ierc very little rain falls. In 
much of tics region, however, the soil 
itself is excellent and needs only water to 
produce large crops. In some places 
great dams have been constructed across 
rivers flowing from mountains near by, 
and the water is conducted to the diy 
region. Other streams will in the 
future be turned into the region, and l 
the area of the desert will grow Y 
smaller. 1 

In the cities of the United States buses | 
were common in the early days, and still j 
run in a few towns where there is not Y 
enough business to pay for putting down ‘ 
rails. But this country has been ahead . 
of any other in furnishing cheap methods - 
of getting about. After the horse cars 
were introduced, the cable cars followed. ' 
These cars were drawn by a moving cable < 
running underground between the trades. 

A " grip ” attached to the car would 
seize the cable when the gripman on the 
car moved a lever and the car would be 
drawn along. When the lever was moved 
another way, the grip let the cable loose 
and the car stopped. Y, 

The electric car, which was first sue- l 
cessful in Richmond, Virginia, in 1888, 
has, however, succeeded an other means Y 
of cheap transportation. Electric cars ] , 
run on the streets of every city in the < • 
United States and Canada. Many v 
towns are joined by these electric V 



In such wagons as these the journey across the plains toward the West was made before the days of rail- 
roads. These wagons, with their cloth top supported by wooden bows, were often called " prairie 
schooners ” In them were packed the household goods, and the mother and smaller children, while the 
father and older children walked. Usually several traveled together for defence against the Indians. 
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Before the days of electric ears, one of the chief modes of travel in American cities was the stage, drawn 
by two or three horses. In the old days they were sometimes placed on runners in winter. Hus stage, 
which has been preserved, once ran on the streets of New York and was one of the favorite methods of 


reaching Central Park. 


Pictures by Brown Bros 
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THE FINE COACHES IN WHICH THE RICH TRAVELED LONG AGO 


railways and thus farmers can go to 
town whenever they wish. 

Think what those changes have meant 
to city and country alike. They enable 
men to live at greater 
distance from their work, jypfcv^' ^ ^ ,‘^V 
often in more healthful v fy?'* 

places. Without them [yt J ' ; 

our cities w T ould be mot e \ , > - $. y 

crowded, and inter- * 
course with our friends ' ,, W? MSker£xM 
more difficult. / 

One reason why so ^SESIPSjB 
many boys have left the ; 
farm has been the lone- 
liness. Tlie country car 
line and the telephone 
have done much to remove the disad- 
vantages of countrv life. When one 
can reach the neighboring town in a 
few minutes, the members of the farmer’s 
family can feel themselves to be a part - 


THE FIRST HANSOM CAB 


of the great world. Every year many 
miles of rural trolley lines are 

built, and the mileage will con- 

tinue to increase. 

ir- What the future will 

reveal as to methods of 

B transportation one can 
only guess. Perhaps 
the gyroscope car which 
runs on one rail, and 

about which we can 

read elsewhere in this 

book, will become quite 
a common sight. Per- 
haps trolley wires wall 

be strung above the 

[an sum cab main roads, and vehicles 
fitted with motors may run along tlie 
road though no rails are laid. It is 
quite possible that we shall all use flying 
machines. Who knows ? 

* THE NEXT SECTION IS ON FACE 6 1 46. 
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THE SLOW WAGONS IN WHICH THE POOR TRAVELED LONG AGO 











A striking picture of horses hard at work. — 11 The Forest Team," from painting by N. H. J. Baird 

THE STORY OF THE HORSE 


a horse, and ad- 
mires him in action. 

Whether he is an Arab, or 
thoroughbred, eager for the race; 
a great Percheron or Clydesdale, 
throwing his weight against the 
collar, as he hauls a heavy load 
or draws a plough through the fresh 
earth, or a child’s pony, as proud of 
his pretty trappings as his little rider, 
every line of a horse’s body shows that 
he is built for strength and power. 

Next to the dog, the horse is the 
most faithful and intelligent four- 
footed friend we have, and we have 
none that has given us truer service, 
or can show greater devotion to his 
owner. Even among the nations that 
despise the dog as unclean, the horse 
is loved for his faithfulness and in- 
telligence, and a tired and hungry rider 
will always see that his patient horse 
is cared for before he attends to his 
own wants. 

Scholars have taken special pains to 
trace back the history of the horse. 
Their search has carried them far 
back, beyond even the picture records 
of the cave men, among the fossils of 
animals that had died out even before 
the cave men lived, and they are able 
to tell us more about the horse than 
about any other animal in the world. 
It is a very interesting story that they 
have to tell, and it is all the more 

Copyright, 1918, by*M. Perry Mills. 


interesting to us be- 
p— j ■ - cause it is believed 

that the early dcvelop- 
tra® ment of the horse began on 

Y our own cont * nent - F°ssil skele- 

tskJJ tons have been found, in Wy- 
oming and New Mexico, which 
tell his life story from very 
early times. * 

H OW THE HORSE IS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM OTHER ANIMALS 

Before we go any further, we must 
remember that all the members of the 
horse family are distinguished from 
other animals by their teeth and 
their feet. 

The teeth of the horse and other 
members of his family are made of 
three substances, dentine, such as all 
teeth are made of, cement and a very 
hard kind of enamel. As you know, 
the horse lives chiefly on grass and 
grain; but his teeth arc sp made that 
he can grind this hard food into very 
small fragments. With constant grind- 
ing the teeth wear down, but they do 
not become blunt, for the cement and 
dentine wear away more quickly than 
the hard enamel, which projects just a 
little above the rest of the tooth and is 
always sharp enough to grind. The 
teeth are formed a very long way 
within the bones of the jaws. As they 
wear away they push upward and 
downward, and the bone of the jaw 
grows inward to fill the hollow spaces 
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left behind. By this wise provision of 
nature, the horse is able constantly to 
renew its teeth until it has reached the 
age of thirty or thirty-five years. The 
teeth have a peculiar form, and from this 
we are able to say that the elephant, 
the rhinoceros and the little hyrax, about 
which you may read on page ion, are 
very distant relatives of the horse family. 

Now we come to the peculiarity in the 
feet, which is a distinguishing mark of the 
horse family. You know that most of 
the animals walk on their toes, and the 
peculiar thing about the horse family is 
that its members have only one toe left 
to walk on. They have lost all the others. 

T HE HORSE'S ANCESTRY IS TRACED 
BY HIS TOES 

The early ancestors of the horse must 
have had five toes, like all other animals, 
but from the beginning the horse had to 
save his life from his enemies by speed. 
Like all fast runners, he ran on the .ips 
of his toes, which became very strong. 
Gradually, however, he threw all his 
weight on the centre toe. With each 
succeeding generation it became stronger 
and longer, the other toes were used less 
and less, and became weaker, and in time 
they ceased to grow at all. Now if you 
will look at the picture of the horse on 
page 6068, you will notice joints which arc 
marked “ luiee,” “ hock ” and “ fetlock.” 
They look as if they were in the legs, 
but really they are part of the feet. The 
“ knee ” and the “ hock ” are what cor- 
respond to our wrist and ankle bones, the 
“ fetlock ” is what was originally the 
upper joint of the toe. The nail has 
grown out into a thick hoof to protect 
the toe, and underneath it is provided 
with a soft cushion called the “ frog,” so 
that the heavy animal will not feel a 
jarring through his body when his weight 
is thrown on his toes as he gallops over 
the hard ground. All this is true also 
of the donkeys and zebras, the other 
members of the horse family, which all 
have teeth and feet of the same kind. 
These distinctions have made it possible 
to trace the history of the horse back 
with scarcely a break to his earliest ances- 
tors. We can even say that the second 
and fourth toes were the last to be lost, 
and under the skin of the foot there are 
still to be found two small bones called 
splints, which are the last remnants of 
these toes. The pictures on page 3669 
will help you to understand this. 


E arly ancestors or thb horse 

LIVED IN WYOMING 

The earliest direct ancestor of the 
horse of which we really know anything, 
lived possibly three million years ago in 
the forests of a plain which is now part 
of Wyoming. It was a slender little 
beast, only sixteen inches high, and had 
four toes on its front feet, but only three 
on its hind feet. This, little horse has 
been given the pretty name of the 
eohippus or “ dawn horse.” It was 
descended, students are certain, from an 
animal with five toes on each foot, which 
was the ancestor also of the rhinoceros, 
the tapir, and perhaps the rodent families, 
but no fossils of these earlier five-toed 
ancestors have yet been found. 

The world in those days was a very 
different place from what it is now. The 
climate everywhere was much warmer, 
and moister; there were no dry plains, 
but there were many swamps; there were 
seas where now there is dry land, and 
land where now there are seas. North 
America was probably joined to Asia, in 
the region of Bering Strait, and there 
was no sea between Arabia and Africa. 
It is important to remember this, or we 
shall wonder how horses found their way 
to the Old World, part of which is really 
younger than the New World in which we 
live. 

Even before the time that the eohippus 
lived, some of its ancestors had wandered 
across Asia into Europe. Part of the 
skeleton of a near relative of the eohippus 
has been found in Great Britain, but all 
the members of this part of the family 
died out, or perhaps were killed by 
beasts of prey. Later on Great Britain 
became an island, and no horses reached 
it until they were brought by man 
The little eohippus , too, had many 
enemies, — strange, fearsome, dragon-like 
beasts still lurked in the forests, and there 
were fierce, four-footed animals for which 
it made a sweet morsel. Only the strong- 
est, most intelligent and swiftest of the 
little horses could escape from their foes. 

Hundreds of thousands of years passed. 
The old enemies of the horse died out, 
and new ones appeared. Still it steadily 
grew larger and stronger, and more like 
the horses we know. First it lost the 
fourth toe on the front foot, and we speak 
of it as the three-toed horse. Next the 
centre toe became so long that the other 
toes hung helpless on, each side, and at 
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last these helpless toes disappeared. 
Different names have been given to it 
by scholars in the different stages of its 
life, but we shall not ask you to remem- 
ber any more. 

► Meantime the world had been chang- 
' ing. Mountains like the Alps and 
| Pyrenees grew up; the swamps dried; 
and there was a great deal of high, dry 
ground, where before there were only low 
forest-covered plains. The horse found 
that by keeping to the high, dry ground 
he could escape his enemies of the 
swamps. He learned to feed on the coarse 
grass that began to cover the plains. His 
teeth changed so that he could grind it 
up, and as they grew longer, his head 
became larger and stronger so that it 
could hold these enormous teeth. His 
feet and legs lengthened to give him 
speed, his neck grew longer so that he 
could reach down to crop the grass, and 
by degrees he became very much like 
the wild horses that have been brought 
from Asia to our zoos. 

W HEN ALL THE HORSES IN AMERICA 
DIED OUT 

By this time horses had spread, prob- 
ably from America, over the high plains 
of Asia, Europe, and the north of Africa. 
In America there were troops of horses 
of many kinds. Their fossils have been 
found everywhere from Alaska down as 
far as Florida. There were large horses 
and small ones, heavy horses and light 
ones. But, before the beginning of the Ice 
Age, something happened, no one knows 
what, and every horse on the continent 
of North America disappeared. The sea 
had destroyed the bridge of land that once 
stretched across the Bering Sea to Asia, 
so that none could cross, and there were 
never again any horses on this continent 
until the white men came. It was even 
thought that no horses had been native 
to the country, but recently their fossil 
remains have been found where they died, 
and from these their history has been 
told. Not long ago there were many 
wild horses in Australia, but these were 
descended from animals that escaped 
from the settlers. None of the early 
horses ever reached Australia. 

As time went on horses became very 
numerous in the Old World, and the 
different branches of the family grew to 
be very unlike each other. Some of them 
were heavily built, with coarse necks, 
heavy heads, and the stiff upstanding 


manes that we call hog manes. Most 
of these coarse, ugly horses lived in cen- 
tral Asia, and on the plains of Europe. 
Droves of these horses still exist on the 
central plains of Asia, and some of them 
were found in Russia at the beginning of 
the last century. In the forests of 
Europe, some small neat horses lived, 
and the descendants of these horses 
are found, it is said, among the ponies 
of Norway and Ireland and the west- 
ern Hebrides. A third kind of horse 
had long, fine legs, a long, neat, well 
arched neck, large brain, large eyes, 
broad forehead and a long, neat, pointed 
head. It is believed by men who have 
made a study -of the subject that this 
horse developed in the north of Africa, 
and from it the famous Arab horses and 
the Barbary steeds are descended. 

In later times, through the agency of 
man, all these families of horses became 
mixed. With careful breeding, many 
different families have evolved; but they 
are all descended from the three families 
of which we speak. Our large, heavy 
cart horses are most like the coarse, 
heavy-headed, heavy-limbed horses of 
Asia, but the lovely Arabian horses, with 
their long, sweeping tail and silky mane, 
and our beautiful, intelligent, fiery 
thoroughbreds are descended chieflv from 
the slender-limbed, neat-headed African 
horse. 

T HE HORSE BECAME THE FRIEND 
AND SERVANT OF MAN 

When man came into being, the horse 
gained a new enemy, and one who could < 
fashion weapons with which to slay him, j 
and make traps to ensnare him. In one j 
place in Europe, which was the haunt of j 
early man, the bones of thousands of 
horses have been found, where they were j 
made into a shelter. We know, therefore, j 
that our early ancestors found in the j 
horse one of their chief sources of food, ) 
and from hunting him for food, it was an . 
easy step to tame a friendly animal like ■ 
a horse. 

We cannot tell who first used the ] 
horse as a beast of burden, or who, long 
after he was tamed, first learned to yoke 
him to a chariot. It is natural for man 
to love animals, and there were times 
perhaps when ancient men trapped a ' 
foal with its mother, and saved it for a , , 
pet and plaything for his children. Such 
a pet, except in time of famine, would i 
be spared, and so in time perhaps a race Y 
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of tame horses grew up about the rude 
dwellings of our savage forefathers. 

But It was long, long after this that 
the horse was put to use. The cave 
dwellers who lived about fifteen thousand 
years ago, made pictures of the hog- 
maned horse, on pieces of bone and on 
the walls of their caves. Some people have 
thought that some of these pictures show 
traces of a primitive harness, but this 
is not likely. It is now thought that the - 
Libyans, who lived in the north of Africa, 
were the first people who learned to use 
the horse. It is believed that these 
people trained the beautiful North Afri- 
can horses to draw chariots, ( and used 
them in battle against their enemies, 
four thousand years ago, or more. The 
Egyptians owned horses at an early 
date, and used them in the same way as 
the Libyans. Indeed, it is believed that 
they got them from the Libyans. A^out 
the same time the Assyrians began to use 
the horses that came from Asiatic steppes, 
but it is thought that they were trained, 
and brought down for the Assyrian 
armies by tribes who lived further 
north. These people are thought to have 
been the first to learn to ride the horse, 
and this is all the more likely to be true 
because their descendants, the Turco- 
mans and Mongols, have always been 
noted horsemen. 

Before they got the horse, the Assyri- 
ans had tame donkeys, and so had the 
Babylonians and the Egyptians. We 
read in the Bible, in the ancient book of 
Job, that Tob had a thousand donkeys. 
Abraham had large numbers of them, 
and it was donkeys which the sons of 
Jacob brought down to Egypt to carry 
back’ the grain that was to save them 
from famine. Probably they were used 
to carry burdens on their backs much as 
they are used in our Western mountain 
region, under the name of burros. The* 
donkey, however, though it is patient 
and willing, has not the intelligence or 
the strength of the horse, and has never 
been held in the same honor. 

Once the horse had been trained *for 
battle, rit was soon found that a nation 
that Jiad no horses could not hope to 
stand ajgainst a nation that had them, 
and the use of;chariots and of cavalry in 
warfare loon spread. The Egyptians do 
jiot^seem to have known how to ride, but 
the Assyrians both rode and drove, and 
both these people have left us records of 
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their horses on their pictured 
These show that Egyptian horses were 
fine, like the Arabia^ horses, while the 
Assyrian horses had the heavy head, and 
short, stiff mane of the Asiatic horse. 
The Greeks, who loved horses, lad both 
kinds. Their poets , sang about them, 
and their sculptors made some of the 
greatest sculptures of horses that have 
ever been known. 

By the time of the Romans, all the 
peoples of Europe had horses. Even in 
Britain Julius Caesar found, to his cost, 
that the people had numbers of horses 
and chariots. How these horses reached 
Great Britain and Ireland is not known. 
They were probably taken across tbc 
Channel and the Irish Sea in open boats, 
just as the Norsemen afterwards brought 
their horses to far-off Iceland. 

The British horses spread northward 
through the islands. In the south they 
were quite large; but in the north, where 
living was hard, and fare poor, they be- 
came stunted, and their coats grew long 
and shaggy to protect them from the 
winter cold. In this way a new type of 
horse arose, and from them have come 
the dear, shaggy little Shetland ponies 
that children love. 

W HERE THE ARAB HORSES WERE 
FIRST FOUND 

You will notice that all this time we 
have said little about Arab horses, and 
this is because there were none. There 
were wild donkeys in Arabia, but no 
horses, until they were brought over from 
Africa, less than two thousand years ago. 
They throve in Arabia, however, and 
when, centuries later, the Saracens set 
out, from Mecca, on their career of con- 
quest, they had plenty of swift, strong 
horses, and were able to sweep everything 
before them. 

The Arabians tried to keep their beauti- 
ful horses to themselves, but in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, a few 
were brought to England, and it is from 
these that the beautiful English thorough- 
breds and hunters have come. Our 
thoroughbreds were originally descended 
from the English thoroughbred, but lately 
some Arab horses have been brought to 
the country direct from Arabia. 

And now we must go back a little way 
to find out the origin of the powerful 
drayhorse. We owe the drayhorse to the 
agency of man, and originally he was 
not meant to be a drayhorse. In the days 
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of chivalry, when knights rode to battle, 
or in a tourney, covered from head to 
foot in armor, it was no small steed that 
could carry them. So they began to 
breed more and more powerful horses, 
that could carry mail-clad riders and 
their armor as well. In time of peace, 
or on a journey, the knights rode on 
small horses, called palfreys; but when 
the hour of battle came, they mounted 
their great war horses. Charging at a 
gallop, they met together with a mighty 


fine horses of which they were expert 
riders, and troops of beautiful wild horses 
roamed and galloped over the plains? 
They came by sea, and the Spaniards 
brought them. The knights and men at 
arms would not think of*fighting on foot. 
The Spaniards knew they had much fight- 
ing before them, and they actually 
brought their horses over in their un- 
comfortable, inconvenient ships. Some 
of these horses escaped on both conti- 
nents. They multiplied rapidly, and the 
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THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF 
clash of lance on armor, and many a 
knight and horse went rolling on the 
field never to rise again. 

When the wars were over, or when they 
were too old for battle, these heivy 
horses were used to draw the plough. 
When carriages first came into use they 
were very heavy, clumsy affairs, for 
- which strong, heavy horses were needed. 
As better roads were made, heavy drays 
and wagons came into use, and magnifi- 
cent Clydesdales, Percherons and other 
powerful horses were used to draw them. 

H OW THE HORSE CAME BACK 
TO AMERICA 

Now some reader asks, if all the 
American horses died out, how was it that, 
when- the West was settled, the pioneers 
found that the Indians of the West had 


A HORSE AND THEIR NAMES 

troops of Indian ponies and mustangs 
that the pioneers found were their 
descendants. 

From the names of the various kinds 
of horses we can tell pretty well where 
the different types have been developed. 
The Clydesdales, of course, came from 
Scotland, the Suffolk Punch from Eng- 
land, the Percherons from France. Bel- 
gium is famous for heavy horses. Ireland 
has long been noted for fine hunters, and 
England for race horses. Apart from the 
descendants of the wild horses the horse 
that is most distinctively American is the 
trotter . 1 a light horse* that trots very 
rapidly. It is usually harnessed to a 
sulky or a light wagon, and covers the 
ground with amazing speed. 

THE NEXT NATURE STORY IS ON PACE 6?4I. 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

THIS story tells how the great Mississippi Rivet; the longest river in the 
A world, is born in a little lake in the hills of Minnesota, and flowing down 
through the heart of the American continent some 2,500 miles, empties at last 
into the Gulf of Mexico in the south. Many large towns and cities are built upon 
its banks, chief of which are St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis, 
Helena, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge and Hew Orleans. The river flows through the 
richest bottom land in the United States, extending as it does over thousands of 
miles, where corn and wheat and cotton and sugar-cane and many other impor- 
tant crops are grown. The Mississippi River was first discovered by De Soto, 
and later explored by Joliet, Marquette, and La Salle, and was then in turn 
under the control of the Spanish and the French. The complete cbntrol of the 
river came to the United States with the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. 

THE MISSISSIPPI 


T H S. M j 3sis ? ippi 

A River has been w ’ 

called the “ main artery ” 
of the United States. Like 
an artery in a man's body it l|| 
pulses through the very heart of r . 
the American continent, receiv- 
ing its water supply from the 
many tributaries that run like giant 
veins into every part of our broad 
land. From the source of its chief 
tributary, the Missouri, to its mouth 
is 4,200 miles, making this great stream 
the longest river in the world. 

But if you will take your atlas you 
will see the real source of the Mis- 
sissippi River proper is not with the 
Missouri in the Rocky Mountains, but 
in the hill country of Minnesota near a 
little group of lakes. For a long time 
Lake Itasca was considered to be the 
source. There are many lakes in the 
neighborhood, all connecting, though 
the reeds and the grass sometimes 
hide the little streams which join them 
together. Men who have surveyed 
the whole park now think that Little 
Elk Lake, seven miles beyond Lake 
Itasca, is the real source. The water 
passes through Lake Itasca. It is a 
pretty little lake encircled with green 
forests and often the tremulous laugh- 
ter of the loon drifts over its quiet 
waters. In certain spots the water is 
broken by the lush, green grass of the 
rice that pushes its way up from the 
rich mud bottom. The stream that 
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bWm 5969 leaves the lake is no 

^ mcie t ^ ian a cree k> 
anc * * s a k° ut twenty feet 
wide and two feet deep, and 
seems not an unworthy begin- 
ing of the mighty river it is to 
become.. 

" As the river pushes on its way 
it becomes broader and more tran- 
quil, but when it arrives at St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, the great manufac- 
turing cities of the northwest, it is still 
a very moderate sized stream. At 
Minneapolis the river takes its first 
foaming leap over the falls of St. An- 
thony and for a little way the waters 
become a thunderous, roaring, im- 
pressive torrent. 

Between the sturdy bulwarks of 
the Minnesota and Wisconsin bluffs 
the river makes its way. It is a lov- 
able stream here, clear and Swift and \ 
cool, unmuddied by the tearing of 
the banks on the broader river below. 
Below, the bluffs are wider apart, and 
the river swings first against one and 
then against the other. Between the 
river and the bluffs the land is covered 
with trees, principally natural oak 
woods, poplars, beeches, elms, maples, 
and willows, with farmhouses hidden 
here and there among the trees. These 
houses, on the whole, look prosperous. 

T he river is harnessed and 

MADE TO WORK 

In Iowa the beautiful farming 
country rolls away on either side. At 
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Keokuk a wonderful dam to supply 
power has been constructed. This is one 
of the largest dams in the world, though 
not one of the highest. It furnishes much 
water-power. At Hannibal, Missouri, 
beside the growing river, we come to 
the country of Mark Twain. Here, great 
rugged bluffs rise along the water edge, 
and beyond the green, dotted pastures 
roll away to the hill country inland, 
where (here are farmhouses, and churches 
and patches of forest trees. “ The house 
the humorist lived in still stands and is 
much the same as it always was — a 
stumpy, two-story, clap-boarded dwell- 
ing.” You can find also the “ hill where 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn used 
to dig for treasure with much enthusiasm, 
expecting to find a brass pot with a hun- 
dred dollars in it, or a rotten chest full 
of diamonds.” 

W HERE THE MISSISSIPPI AND THP 
MISSOURI JOIN 

About twenty miles above St. Louis, 
the Great River receives the water of the 
Missouri, itself an immense river, and 
larger than the Mississippi River to the 
point where they join on their way to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Soon we see no 
more of the high bluffs for a time, but 
the river runs through the flat lands. 

From the city of Cairo, Illinois, to the 
Gulf, the river is generally higher than 
the land which lies away from the stream. 
It has built a bed and banks for itself 
out of the vast quantities of mud, sand 
and silt it has brought down from above. 

T he treacherous current of 

THE RIVER 

From here on, the current of the Mis- 
sissippi is*a thing to be reckoned with. 
“To the landowners of the river valley 
the waters seem a very demon of destruc- 
tion, eating away the banks and flooding 
the low-lying farmlands, sweeping all be- 
fore its swift, silent current. In the flood 
season, landholders on the river never 
know but they may awake one morning 
to find their fair acres a swirl of thick 
brown waters. One traveler through the 
Mississippi valley says that a hotel pro- 
prietor told him there was a ‘ heap of 
pretty country under water along the 
river 1 and one day he made a trip to an 
outlying village to see how the people 
fared in the submerged districts. They 
took the flood philosophically enough. 
He found they were in no danger, simply 
inconvenienced. Some of the land and 


houses had not yet been touched, but the 
majority of the dwellings were quite 
Venetian and he hired a negro to row him 
about among them.” 

T he dreaded floods and the 

LEVEES TO HOLD THEM BACK 

To prevent these devastating floods 
the people have built up levees all along 
the banks, great earth walls, to keep 
the giant river back within its natural 
bounds. Along these levees, roadways 
are built in some places and back of 
them pleasant homes, neat and cosy and 
clean, with vines and shrubbery and 
shade trees growing about them. Some- 
times the river rises above them, or one 
of them breaks, and then the whole 
face of the earth is covered with water. 

To one class of the Mississippi people, 
however, the floods hold no terror, — 
the boat-dwellers; for them the river is 
a great everchanging highway, a bounti- 
ful fairy dream, full of change and 
fascination. From the logs afloat upon 
its surface they gather the wherewithal 
to build their homes. All the way from 
St. Paul to New Orleans, thousands of 
the water gypsies can be found, in all 
sorts of houseboats, varying in size and 
material according to the means or whims 
of the owners. Some of them are no 
larger than an ordinary skiff, with hooped- 
iron roofs covered with canvas, under 
which the people crawl for the night, 
while others are large, comfortable, and 
attractive. Sometimes they can be seen 
in flotillas of a score or more; at other 
times only two or three can be seen. 

W here the ohio joins 

THE RIVER 

Cairo stands where the great Ohio 
River from the east joins the Mississippi, 
and no end of steamers, scows, rafts, 
tugs, houseboats, and skiffs float up and 
down. With such towns as this the river 
banks are studded. The air is filled with 
a sort of lazy hum of life and excitement. 
The Ohio carries down much water, and 
it too is subject to floods. It brings 
water down from the western slopes of 
the Alleghanies, and often raises the level 
of the Mississippi itself. 

Kentucky first, and then Tennessee are 
on the east bank, and Missouri and 
Arkansas on the west. In Tennessee wide 
expanses of com and cotton fields stretch 
away from the waters. In some seasons 
of the year the fields are alive with negro 
workers, hoeing the com and cotton or 


Though the Mississippi is one of the longest rivers in the world, It is not one of the deepest. In many 
places it is so shallow that a special form of boat has been constructed with the paddle-wheel at the back 
protected from snags and Boating logs and not extending deep into the water. Such a boat can go where 
the water ia very shallow. Notice also the levees which keep the river in bounds, here used as wharves. 



The people of the Mississippi Valley are very much interested in the construction of a deeper channel, 
hosing that the commerce of the region may be increased thereby. In order to Interest the national 
government a great excursion carried President Roosevelt and many other prominent men down the river. 


the river Carries more traffic than the river, which it is planned to Increase in the future. 
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picking the white fluff balls out of their 
round bolls. In the autumn when the 
bolls open the cotton lands along the 
Mississippi look as if they were white 
with a fall of snow. 

As the river flows lower and lower in 
its course, the volume of its broad waters 
grows greater and greater. It washes 
away hundreds of acres of plantation 
lowland every year, sucking the silt from 
its sides, and hurling it onward ' and 
downward toward the sea. 

Along the lower reaches of this 
river, the banks become farther and 
farther apart until to people standing 
upon one bank the other seems but a 
hazy line of blue across the swift, turbid 
waters. In the fall, the broad stream 
is alive with river schooners piled high 
with blue molasses barrels and bales 
of cotton; seen in the hot sun against 
the clear sky the cotton-piled steamers 
seem like floating mountains of wiiite 
snow. In the forecastle of the boats can 
be seen the throngs of negro workers, 
the handkerchiefs bound about their 
heads flaming gaudily against the snowy 
background of the cotton bales. 

As the boats push their way up and 
down the muddy stream, their great 
smoke-stacks puffing out riouds of white 
vapor, they stop now and again at some 
levee along the shore. Then the air is 
filled with a clamor of banging barrels 
and oaths, as the negroes, under the 
direction of the foreman, load and un- 
load the cargoes. The bodies of the 
toiling negroes glisten as if they had been 
oiled. The boats move slowly along from 
landing to landing, between monotonous 
naked walls of mud, rising sometimes as 
high as fifteen feet above the upper decks. 

The army engineers are constantly 
struggling with the river. In some places 
it is too wide to give a safe passage for 
steamers, and here they narrow it. They 
build levees to keep it back, they 
strengthen banks to keep the river from 
eating them away. They pull out the 
trees it has drowned, so that they will not 
tear holes in the boats as . they go up and 
down. 

The last part of the journey is through 
"a region almost tropical 1 in appearance. 
The river twists along and from the upper 
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waving in the breeze and rising out of 
a real jungle of undergrowth, it is like 
another country. 

As the river nears New Orleans, houses 
suggestive of thrift and prosperity spring 
up along the shore, and pretty white vil- 
lages nestle among the tall trees. Here 
and there can be seen white-washed beams 
and sheds, negro cabins and hen coops, 
with broad sugar and rice fields rolling 
away behind them. 

N EW ORLEANS, THE CRESCENT CITY. 
AND THE RIVER 

At last the great river curves around 
the high-built levees and wharves of 
New Orleans, the Crescent City. Like 
New York City, New Orleans is one 
of the great commercial gateways of 
our continent. Even the river itself 
seems dwarfed by the monster steamers 
that plough its “ dun waters.” Old, 
bulky ferry boats, huge river dredges, 
and fruit vessels from the West Indies, 
Mexico and South America make their 
way to and fro; and in and out among 
them all push the slim, white Mississippi 
packets, looking like giant swans upon 
the turbid vaters. 

“ Some classes of goods go at once 
into the warehouses, trains, or ves- 
sels, but others are stacked for a 
longer or shorter time on the wharves. 
There are vast quantities of great, 
clumsy cotton bales, rows of oozy 
molasses barrels, heaps of raw sugar in 
coarse brown bags, piles of lumber, great, 
odorous hogsheads of tobacco, and boxes 
and crates and bales of a thousand 
shapes and a thousand variations of con- 
tents. But cotton is more important than 
anything else, for New Orleans is the 
greatest cotton port in the world, and the 
storing, selling, and handling tills product 
furnishes a livelihood to the majority, of 
the .city’s three hundred thousand in- 
habitants.” 

The city has nearly 400,000 people 
now. It is not at the end of the river, 
for the city is many miles from the 
mouth, or mouths. The river sweeps on, 
without heeding the great traffic oL tl^ 
Crescent City, and empties its silt-laden 
waters into the Gulf of Mexico, lying 
placid and deeply blue against the south- 
ern sky. The “ Great River *’ builds/ its 


deck of a boat paddling down stream one mouth out far into the open Gulf,, drop- 
may see the variegated water-birds in the ping the silt it has carried as it meets 
swamps behind the levees, and tall cy- the salt water of the sea. 

press trees festooned with Spanish moss THF NEXT STORY OK THt UNITfcU STATES IS ON PACE 6l)5. 
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THE MIGHTY RIVER FLOWS SOOTH WARD 



In its upper course the Mississippi runs through a wide valley, which ia confined by high bluffs. These 
are usually at some distance from the river, though m its windings it may come close to them in some 
places. This is Lake Pepin, seventy-seven miles below St. Paul, and is so called because the river here 
widens out into a sort of lake twenty-five miles long. The scenery along the stream is varied. 
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Several hundred miles below the scene shown above evidences of man’s presence become common and the 
mighty river has many cities and towns upon its banks. This is a part of the river front at Quincy, Illinois, 
a prosperous manufacturing city, as you can see from the many chimneys with their plumes of smoke. 

Pictures from Brown Bros. * 
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SEEING WHAT IS NOT THERE 
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This diagram e^lams the mirage. The layer of air, A, next to the hot sand is warm, and different layers of 
air above, B, C, and D, have different temperatures, and therefore different densities. Now beams of light 

passing through gases of different densities are refracted in varying **^*^“d, “jhown here.Jhe 
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and denser air being lowest. The light rays from the ship strike upon Uyersof different *n«tyin toe 
air and are refracted downwards. When the densities vary much, images will be seen, some of them inverted. 




HOW TO ARRANGE A PAPER CHASE 


'T'HERE are few more 

7, healthful or enjoy- continue 

able ways of spending a „ 

half-holiday than in run- " «># ' 

ning a paper chase. It is quite easy to get 
out a httle way into the country from any 
big city by train, trolley, or motor car, and 
a good cross-country run cannot but be of 
benefit to any boy. 

Any numbei may take pait m a paper 
chase, and a dozen would be a very good 
average number. Two of these represent 
hares, and the remainder become hounds. 
The method of playing is, of course, for the 
hares to run off across country, taking for 
preference a route not known to the hounds, 
and scatteiing torn shreds of paper as they 
run. A certain start — about ten or fifteen 
minutes -is given, and then the hounds go 
off in pursuit. Their object is to catch the 
hares — who, of course, keep together — and 
they follow the route by tracing the paper 
that has been laid. Obviously it is not wise 
to run on a windy day, as the paper is blown 
away and the track lost. In order to con- 
fuse the scent the hares often lay a false 
trail, which, after running some hundreds 
of yards, simply ceases. When the hound9 
reach the point where two trails diverge they 
often lose precious time by deciding upon 
and following up the wrong one. When it 
breaks off there is nothing to do but go back 
and follow the other. 

The most suitable clothes in which to 
run a paper chase are : A sweater, such as 
is used for football, and flannel trousers. 

Canvas or leather shoes, with plain leather 
soles, should be worn. 

A large quantity of papier torn up before- 
hand, and packed in large canvas bags, 
which are slung in satchel fashion round 
the body. Each hare can take two bags 
if the run is to be a very long one. 

Those who are going on the paper chase 
should get to bed in good time at night, 
for nothing spoils the running powers of a 


young .'ithlete like late 
hours at night. It may 


continued from 6012 . hours at night. It may 

be tempting to sit up late, 
but wc shall surely suffer 
it we do so. Our muscles will not be what 
they should lie, and our wind will fail us 
when we come to«run over a long course. 

For it must be remembered that a 
paper chase is not like a mile or half- 
mile rat e on a specially laid track. The 
man who can sprint a mile in hue style 
and record lime is often no good for a 
long cross-country run Speed is not the 
only essential. Staying power is most 
important, as wc realize m a very true 
sense when first wind has gone. But if 
we are in tit condition, when second wind 
comes we get into a good stride and go 
along well., 

The hounds should keep well together, 
in the early stages of the game, at any 
rate ; it is quite a good plan for them to 
run in pairs as well as the hares They 
can often help one another if they should 
get into difficulties or in the events of the 
run. For instance, in following up the two 
trails to discover which is the true one. a 
boy to cacli is enough and will save valuable 
timo. Moreover, two pairs of eyes are 
better than one, and if the scent is blown 
away or hidden for a time it is likely to 
be more quickly picked up whan two are 
seeking it. When they come in sight of 
the hares, each pair can see which shall 
have the honor of actually touching the 
hares first. 

Sometimes a paper chase is run over 
routes that have not been traversed before, 
and in districts that are unknown to the 
runners. But as a rule the hares go over 
the course first, taking note of its opportuni- 
ties and the he of the land. It is important 
for them to know that they can find cover, 
anff not be visible for long distances ahead. 
Then, too, they will try to make the home 
run as easy for themselves as possible. 






GAMES TO PLAY IN THE TRAIN 


► TN the summer months most of us go for tf 
. * holiday to the seaside or to the woods or 
mountains, and some of us take long journeys 
in the train that get very tinng unless we can 
find something definite to do to pass the hours. 
We cannot read all the time, and even if we 
ha\e an inside seat we get tired of looking 
aimlessly out of the window. Even if there 
is a party of us, conversation flags after a 
time, and we long for our journey's end. 
And yet we need not get tired in the train for 
la< k of something definite to do, for there are 
all kinds of games that can be played when we 
are tired of reading or of looking out of the 
window, and these will prove very interesting 
to the traveler as he speeds along mile after 
mile through the country. 

THE LOOK-OUT GAME 

AN excellent game for boys and girls, and 
one that develops our powers of ob- 
servation, is to look out for objects in the 
fields and roads as we pass by in the tram 
Marks may be awarded for each object seen, 
and named, and different values may be given 
to different objects. Thus, to see a field with 
cows in it might be worth five marks, and a 
field with pigs ten marks. A church might 
be equal to three marks, and so on. If one 
of the competitors guesses that some distant 
object is a cow, and upon a nearer view it 
proves to be a sheep, live marks should be 
deducted from his score. 

Marks should be awarded only to the com- 
petitor who first sees any particular object ; 
that is, two competitors cannot each receive 
marks for the same thurch, or cows, or reaping 
machine, or haystacks, unless, of course, they 
should both cull out the names at the same 
moment, when the marks would be divided 
equally between them. 

The number of marks for each of the familiar 
objects of the countryside— tows, sheep, pigs, 
horses, ploughmen, reaping machines, churches, 
villages, ponds, rivers, streams, windmills, 
rooks, dogs, open gates, closed gates, farms, 
and so on — must be decided before we begin 
the game, and tins provides plenty of occupa- 
tion while we are passing out of town on the 
way to the country. In allotting marks to 
different objects, we should give the largest 
number to objects least likely to be seen, and 
the most familiar objects- such as churches, 
fields with cow’s, and so on- should receive 
the fewest marks. If the players sit at opposite 
sides of the car, and look out at the countiy 
on opposite sides of tlie train, the fun is moie 
exciting than if all are looking out at one 
side ; but we must take care not to annoy 
other passengers. 


THE HOLIDAY ABC 

A GOOD game for the train, and one that is 
quite appropriate to holiday-makers, is 
what may be called the Holiday ABC. Hav- 
ing decided who shall begin, a player gives 
quickly the name of some holiday place that 
begins with A. Then the next player asks : 
" What shall you do there ? '* Ana the first 


player must give an appropriate answer, 
every word in which beans with A. Then 
the second player gives the name Of a place f 
j\- beginning with B, and the third player asks : A 

What shall y6u do there ? ,A to .which 
number two most answer in a sentence of 
words beginning with B ; and sq on. Thirty 
seconds only are allowed for ah answer, and 
those who take longer are givep due mark 
for each second that they take over the thirty. 

At the end of the game the player with the 
fewest marks wins. Of course, after getting 
to the end of the alphabet, we Can begin 
again, and give fresh places, if we are not tired 
of the game. The letters X and Z should be 
left out, as they are too difficult. Here are 
one or two specimen answers: I am going 
to the Adirondacks. What Shall yon do 
there ? Attempt almost anything. I am 
going to Bar Harbor. What shall you do 
there ? Breathe briny breezes. I am going 
to Coney Island. What shall you do there ? 
Catch crawling crabs. 

A STATION GAME 

ANOTHER good game which exercises the 
powers of observation, and at the same 
time piovides plenty of excitement and fun, 
can be played after we leave any station 
which is a svo,»ping-place. ’While the train 
is standing in ti e station all the players look 
about, and take as much notice of things as 
possible. Then, when the tram lias left the 
station, ami live minutes have elapsed, we 
take it in turns to name any object that we 
saw at the station. Of course at first this is 
very easy, and we can go round and round 
again, each p layer naming one object which 
no other player has mentioned. But as the 
game goes on, it becomes harder and harder 
to think of things that were at the station, 
but have not already been mentioned liy 
other players. The one who is last able to 
mention an object that no one else has thought 
of wins the game. 

A LONELY TRAVELER'S PASTIME 

AF course, if we are traveling quite atone 
^ we cannot play any of these games, but 
we need not find a railway journey h mg 
heavy on our hands. In such a case we should 
sue to it before we start that we provide our- 
selves with a map of the route. Really good 
maps, showing all the interesting points, 
buildings, roads, and so on, on a very large 
scale, can be purchased for a few cents, and 
with one of these wc can follow our route very 
closely. 

If we have not been able to secure a de- 
tailed map of the journey, we can always get 
a railway time-table, and follow the route in 
the map of the line which is given in the time- 
table. In this case we shall find it « very 
interesting if we fill in as many details as 
possible ourselves as we go along, putting a 
cross wherever a church occurs, a feathery mark 
for hills and rising ground, squares for farm- 
houses, circles for ponds and lakes, and other 
distinguishing marks for objects of interest. 



HOW TO MAKE A BAG FROM A PAIR OF GLOVES 

TT is easy* to make a dainty leather bag out the kid, put the pieces back to back , and sew 
x of old kid gloves. The gloves must be round three sides — these stitches are to show, 
elbow length, or longer, because it is the If we look well at picture 3, which shows the 

“ tops M that we are going r finished bag, we shall see 

to use, because although the // " r 1 ^ how the ornamental stitches 


fingers wear into holes, the 7 
tops always remain quite || 

good. We shall have to ask V- — £ 

one of our grown-up friends \ unw _ n ' 

fur a pair she has finished x * H0W T0 c 

with, and, if she has several pairs, we will 

choose the darkest color. Tan, brown, navy 
blue, or black are good shades, because they 

do not soil ; and as we wish to use — 

our little bag as a purse, this is a con* if 
sideration Of course, if white gloves 1 
are available, wc can make a small bag 
for quite a different purpose — an 
evening bag, just big enough for a 
handkerchief and a few little odd 
things when we go to the theatre or 
to a party. We notice that there is 
a seam down one side of the glove- 


A * 

x. HOW TO CUT THE GLOVE 


cT-j are managed. The kid has 
^ been turned in once, and a 

stout thread of embroidery 
. Tu _ T cotton or coarse silk of the 

the GLOVE same shade as the lining has 

been used to sew the two edges together, over 
and over, all round the three sides. Care 
must be taken to keep the stitches as even as 
- ^ ■ ■» possible, and fairly big. When the 

V* three sides are done we slip the 

lining inside, just as it is, ana turn 
in the edges of the kid and the satin 
at the top, or opening, of the bag, 
so that they fit together nicely, and 
then sew them over and over in 
the same way as the sides were 
sewn — see picture 4. Next we make 
a slot for the cord to run in, by 
a double row of stitching across 
* the top, leaving about inches 

INING for the frill. The slot should be 


top. With a sharp pair of scissors l L 1 1 a double row of stitching across 

we cut down that seam — as from » * ■- the top, leaving about inches 

A to b in picture 1— then we cut nght 2. THE LINING f or the frill. The slot should be 
across the glove nearer the wrist as from n half an inch wide, and must lie neatly back- 
to c — and open the piece out fiat This will stitched top and bottom. We have now 
make one side of our bag, and of course we only to work a couple of eyelet-holes at each 


get the other side in the 
same way from the other 
glove. We must be very 
careful to cut our two 
gloves quite even. We lay 
these pieces together back 
to back, and cut them 
straight, and we shall get 
two pieces each seven 
inches square. If they are 
big gloves we shall get a 
larger piece. When we 
have the outside ready we 
must think about a lining 
for our bag. A little strip 
of satin, silk, or wide, soft 
ribbon will do admirably. 

It should be of a con- 
trasting color, or a good match For instance, 
our tan kid bag would look well lined with green 
or brown ; if navy, lined with violet or mauve ; 
if black, lined with white or 
scarlet. For the white bag it 
will be best to select a deli- 
cately colored lining — pale 

pink, palest blue, or white. ^ - - w m |-^ f 1 
These are only suggestions. ■" r - w / 

Wc can, of course, choose for / 

ourselves the color which J 

pleases us best. We may wish / 

it to match a friend's dress or 
hat. If there is a “ piece-box " 
in the house there will certainly rv 


• side, insert the cord with 
a bodkin, and the bag is 
finished If our bodkin- 
eye will not take the cord, 
which is generally a trifle 
$ too stout to go through. 
| we should sew the cord 
« to the bodkin-eye with a 
piece of thread. The bag 
will open and shut more 
easily if we run the cord 
rou nil twice instead of 
once. Then we are able 
just to give each handle 
a gentle pull, and the 
mouth of the bag closes 

3 THE FINISHED BAG W^nceifnot. of . course. 

For instance, keep to the square shape for our bag, for by 

ed with green wasting a little strip of kid we can get an 

et or mauve ; oblong shape, which can be made just as 
- useful. For instance, a bag 


madu of black kid could be 
lined through with a piece 
of velvet and made just large 
enough to hold a pair of 
spectacles This size is best 
made to fasten with a little 
pointed flap. On the bag 
we sew a glove-buttou, and 
to the point of our flap we 
make a loop of several threads 
of silk 


£ TevSil 4 . SEWING OVER AND OVER a leather case made in the 


from. We also need a yard of silk cord, the 
color of our lining, for the handle and the 
" draw-up.” 

Having cut our lining a little larger than the 
kid, we must first run round three sides of it 
with the stuff laid face to face — see picture 2. 
The fourth side wc leave open. Now take up 


shape of an ordinary envelope is useful to 
anyone who goes fishing. If lined through 
with a strip of oiled silk, it makes an 
excellent holder for flies and fine wire. This 
case should be fastened at the point of the 
envelope flap, in the same way as the bag for 
a pair of spectacles mentioned above 



LITTLE GARDENS FOR INVALIDS 

HOW TO STUDY NATURE IN A BEDROOM 


I TIIKRE came to my desk the other rlay an you could find room for a letter from a fel- 
1 interesting letter from *' A Shut-in of low shut-in, telling them how they may work 
Many Years Standing," a touching letter, at a garden m their own room ? And how, 
wlwh sit me thinking of the hundreds of besides raising ordinary plants, they may 
boys and gnis and grown-up readers of this cultivate all manner of delightful rarities, 

I book who spend their lives indoors, lying such as oiange and lemon trees, date pahns 
X d in i fully and patiently all their days in bed and pepper plants, oak, laburnum, and walnut 
* or on a sofa, and complaining not half so trees ? And how they may make charming 
niudi as .some of those who live in health hanging gardens where, half-way between 
and strength. Here is a letter from an author, ceiling and floor, hyacinths and snowdrops 
Miss Pluelie Allen, who has written many will peep out of a globe of mossy verdure, 
little story-books for children. She herself and how even miniature lakes can be intro- 
is an invalid, and knows what pleasure an in- duccd into their pleasure-grounds and filled 
door garden gives, and lias written you a letter with water plants r " 

to tell you what you may grow in your own Miss Allen has written us the story of her 
gulden in the house. She writes: own indoor garden — though she has called it 

"Do you think there are any invalids Roy's garden instead. Perhaps there arc some 
among your readers, boys and girls who can Roys who will have gardens like Miss Allen's 
never go out of doors? And do you think when they read about its quaint devices. 

THE STORY OF ROY AND HIS BEDROOM GARDEN 


V I^ARLY and late, Roy worked in his little 
y * * plot of ground, so that when, owing to 
‘ the results of a bad fall, he was condemned 
to lie in bed fur many months, w'o all pitied 
him iur the loss of ins garden. Hut, instead 
7 nf pitting lumself, Roy set to work, with 
Doia as his assistant, to turn his room into 
< - a garden. As it was late autumn, Roy started 
’ with bulbs. Some were planted in bowls of 

I ’ (ociiaiiuL libio; crocuses, gold and purple, 

I I went into shallow saucers ; some pet hyacinths 
< 1 had separate glasses ; while snow'drops and 
‘ • the gloiy of the snow had each their lespective 
< 1 boxes Roy's joy. however, was the two 
1 ■ grien leafy globes whit h hang in his window; 
' 1 they were real hanging gardens I Outside, 

1 " they presented a mass of curling foliage, 
with golden daffodils gleaming m the centre 
of one, ami hyacinths of every hue peeped 
over the bum of the other. 

“ And they were only jolly big turnips to 
start with I " laughed Roy, going on to ex- 
plain how, alter slicing off the riot end, he 
had hollowed out two-thirds of oath turnip 
— -leaving Iheir walls about one inch thick — 
and planted bulbs inside " Then 1 hung the 
turnips up topsyturvy, with their root ends 
turned toward the sky and their leaves point- 
ing downward. Hut, just because Natiue 
meant them to grow' upwards, the leaves 
adapted themselves to their altered condition, 
and, turning toward the light, grew up all 


round the outside of the tui nip, making it a 
regular gieen nest " 

Then Roy showed an oak in its earliest 
babyhood, growing from an acorn .slung on 
a stick across a wade-neiked bottle filled 
with water , an infant horse-chestnut, sprout- 
ing bravely under the same treatment; four 
dark-leaved alnut seedlings, standing some 
ten inches hi„h in the little tub they shared 
together — they wanted all the sun they could 
get ; a flourishing young almond, also a seed- 
ling ; and, lastly, a Cornelian cherry and a 
laurel, both raised from cuttings. 

"And these arc mv foreign'*’*," he con- 
tinued, luduating a box in which several 
small pots were sunk in sand, with two bits 
of glass laid over the top, but fitting loosely 
in order to admit air 

Here were orange and lemon seedlings — 
/u/b-kngs, Roy called them — date-palms, one 
over a foot high, raised from stones, a crowd 
of tiny peppei -trees, scarlet chili, elephant’s 
tiunk, and golden dawn 

" And now look at this ! ” said Roy gaily. 

Willi a cube of turf one and a quarter 
inches squnte, ami sprinkled with spores of 
the oak, paisley and beech ferns, and set in a 
flat saucer with a little water and tovered 
over w'lth a bell-glass, Roy had created a 
most successful fernery 

Hut I must hurry on, without pausing 
to dwell on the cyclamen and cacti, the fuchsias, 




•A NEW BALL GAME FOR THE OPEN AIR 


geraniums, and other usual window plants, 
which were all flourishing under Roy's care, 
for I want to speak of the delightful minia- 
ture garden laid out in a box. This was 
like a deep butler’s tray placed on a table, 
measuring about thirty inches square, lined 
with zinc, with an inner perforated zinc tray 
to fit at the top, this being well concealed by a 
thick upper la>er of soil. 

It had a real grass plot and gravel walk, 
a thicket of fairy roses — red and white, raised 
from seed — plots of pansies, double daisies, 
saxifrage and lobelia, mimatuie sunflowers, 
hliput nasturtiums, golden inusk, dwarf mig- 
nonette, and clouds of sky-blue nemophila. 
Alpine fairies were there, too; while ivy 
geianiums hung over the walls of the gaiden 

“ And now,” said Roy, “ look under that 
brown paper on the corner table over there; 
that's a great smprise for the little ones.” 


I raised the paper, and burst out laughing. 
Such a comical group met my eyes. There 
was a Jack-in-the-green sprouting mustard from 
every limb ; a huge Teddy bear, with curly - 
loaved cress growing over him from the tip of 
lus ears to his teet ; wliilc a very staid and 
solemn-looking mandarin, clad in a fine flowing 
robe of the new Chinese mustard, completed 
this trio of Greenlanders. 

" It was nurse’s idea,” said Roy. " She 
took the baby's old toys and sewed them up 
in flannel, and then we damped them well 
and sprinkled them all over with the seeds. 
But we had to swing them oil a line, you know, 
so that the mustard and cross would come 
up evenly all over, and now they're just 
perfect. I'm going to do a lot now for the 
children's hospitals. I shall do a whole Noah’s 
ark, I think, and ships, and cannons, and 
all sorts of things," he added ambitiously. 


A NEW BALL GAME FOR THE OPEN AIR 


'PHIS difficulty of pi. lying ball games in small miss it, while at the same time we are winding 
A gardens is that the ball so often goes the string up for 0111 selves. Oil the other 
iver the wall and is lost, or, at nnv rate, in- hand, we must tiy never to miss the ball 


* gardens is that l lie ball so often goes 
over the wall and is lost, or, at any rate, in- 
Icrnipts the game If we are placing in the 
city vve have often to depend on !he kindness 
of passeis-by to irtui n us the ball ijuu kly before 
it is stolen There is an interesting ball game 
in which t lie ball is fastened up so th.it it cannot 
go over the wall We fix in the giound a long 

pole, and fiom the top of this 

we hang a stiong, flexible 

cord or string To the c nd of 

the cord, which, when it is 

hanging down loosely, should f 

re rich to within about two v 

feet of the ground, we fasten Q x 

any kind of bourn mg ball Y 

Two players stand at 

opposite sides of the pole, 

and, with tenuis rackets or prn v 

wooden pmgpong bats, beat / K \ 

the ball from one sale to the nil 

other. ji VA « ,. 

The game of post-ball is , '** •' 
to beat the ball so that the •'***• >r . ' ’ 

stung will wind round the 

pole until it is all wound TU _ ; 

up, and the one who does rHt GAME 1 

this first wins tne game One player tries 
to wind up the ball round to the nglit, and 
the other to t he left Apart from the skill 
that is required, Ihere is a great deal of fun 
to be had in staking the ball backwards and 
forwards 

The skill comes in when we beat the ball 
in such a way that we make cur opponent 


THE GAME OF POST-BALL 


om selves ,’ and when our opponent beats it 
round, we must clave, it back, and thus prevent 
him winding the string round the pole. 'Ilie 
game is most exciting, and its advantage is 
that it can J>c played in any garden. An 
ordinal v tall clothes-lme post wall be a veiy 
— — —■ good place to fix the cord, 
if the post is standing by 
1 itself sufficiently far away 

from trees and bushes and 
walls to give free play to 
f) the ball. 

^ U In order to fasten the 

string to the ball, it is best 
V\ to make or buy a piece ol 

Yn strong string netting m 

I >1 which to place the ball, 

O' and the cord can then be 

f \ \ fastened to this net. 

Lf Another way ol playing 

r ' ,s to have ai W number of 

' Tf ? 1 '"'- * players, who stand round 

the post at equal' intervals 
. ' ' ■ ■■ — — * and strike at the ball The 

POaT-BALL game is, as before, to wind 

the string round the post, and all the players 
try to do this Each st likes in turn, and if 
any hits out with the bat and nusses the ball, 
lie has to stand out of the game, until only 
one is left, and he is the winner. As often as 
the string is wound right up, it is unwound 
by beating the ball m the opposite direction, 
and the game is continued. 


HOW TO KNOW IF A RULER IS STRAIGHT 

TT is quite easy by a simple experiment to draw a second line along the edge of the ruler 
1 discover if a ruler has a perfectly straight near the first lino If the edge of the ruler is 


edge. We place the ruler on a sheet of paper 
lying on a smooth surface, and, holding the 
ruler down firmly, rule a line against the edge 
with a well-sharpened pencil Then we turn 
the paper right round, and, placing the edge 
of the ruler close against the line already ruled, 
we hold the ruler down firmly once more, and 


draw a second line along the edge of the ruler 
near the first lino If the edge of the ruler is 
not straight, the slightest inequalities will be 
seen clearly by looking closely at the two lines 
There will be places where they are not the 
same distance apart, and, of course, the nearer 
together the two Hues have been drawn the 
easier will it be to detect any irregularity. 
The ruler must not move during the ruling. 


A KALEIDOSCOPE THAT A BOY CAN MAKE 


'TTII' k.dcnloscope is one of the most in- 

1 frirs/ifitf of scientific toys, anti there 
me fi w l >< >ys or girls who ha ve not had one 
viriit lime TIk; name is made up of three 
(,rci I’ woids which mean then " I see a beauti- 
ful linage,” and by means of the instrument 
an i nd less number of patterns, 
all beautiful in form, and .ill 
di/feient from one another, "V ^ 

(.in lx; made. As a matter of “ 
fact, so far from being a mere 
toy, the kaleidoscope is some- 
times used by artists and / 

pattern-makers m older to obtain 
new designs and patterns for 
carpets, wall papers, and other / 

fabric s. / 

The usual form of kalcnlo- /f 

scope, which was invented by i “ 

Sir David Hrewster in i tt i7. is / ^ 

a tube m which two mirrors are / 

arranged at an angle to one c * -.- — 

anothei ; and belween tliesi How to make the card, 

mmols fragments of (oloied glass or other 
i oh n i'd cilijei ts aic free to move about as the 
lube is turned round Whatever position 
these colored pieies t.ikc up, tliev are lellected 
in the nnriois. and the multiplication of the 
pieces liv reflection forms .1 
regular design which, howevn 
iriegid.ir the colored fragments 
themselves may be, lx < 01ms 
very artistic anil pleasing to the 
eye The slightest shaking of 
the' instrument prodm e.s new 
figures 

Hut the tube, with its arrange- 
ment ot nmrors inside, is not ,, _ 


Now for the mirrors. We do not need 
looking-glass, hut can use tin. We take two 
pieces of perfectly smooth and flat tin, 3 
inches by ij inches, and, with any ordinary 
metal polish that may be in the house, we 
rub and rub these until they are burnished 
and shine almost like silver- 
— ""y plate and reflect nearly as well 

r** 00 *^ ^ as looking-glass. Now, with a 

B slip of gummed paper, we join 
the pieces of tin by hinging to- 
gether two of their ends so that 
they can be opened at any 
\ angle, as in picture 2, taking 

care, of course, that the paper 
is stuck on the dull sides of the 
tin. and not on the sides we 

- 1 \ have burnished so brightly 

\ We are now ready to put our 
\ kaleidoscope together, and this 
\ is the way it is done : We first 

— — place the white card on the tabic 

e the card. in the position shown in picture 
1, with the scored lines on the under side. 

'I hen we push up the little ledge, c, that we 
have cut in front, and turn up the two triangu- 
lar flaps on either side along the scored lines, 
so that these will form upright sides Now 
we take the folded metal miiror, 
and, opening it at an angle of 
about sixty degrees, we place 
.t inside the card, so that the 
two rucks, a and b, in the 
cardboard sides come over the 
metal and hold it in position. 
The tmned-up ledge in the front 
of the card will prevent the 
. . mirror irom i losing up, if we have 


essential, and there is a much How the mirrors are hinged. measured its position correctly. 


simpler fonn of the kaleidoscope which every 
lioy or girl 1 an make at practically no cost, hud 
with very little trouble. 

First of all we lake a piece of white card- 
board, fairly tough in substance, 4 inches by 
f J inches, and at one end of _ 

its greatest length we cut it " 

to the shape shown at the \ 

top of picture r. Then at a 1 — 

and u we cut small V-shaped 
nicks as marked in the ilia- X ^ 
gram, and an inch from the / 
bottom, at c, \vc cut a line f yE^^>VEj 
inches long, with a f v ' y 
little line measuring one- I ,-r 
eighth of an inch at each [* ^ 

end, at right angles to the li^y i'X'.v ' ■fT/' 
longer line 

Then, on the opposite side \ , ; - ' 

ot the card, with a penknife, \. J , ‘ ' t \ \ 

we hghtly score the card- ^ ' 

board along the directions \ . <*,; 

marked by dotted lines in 
picture 1. This is done so T'-r 

that the card may be easily _ .... 

bent along these lines. The 1116 ^aleidos 

diagram shows exactly how we cut and score 
the card. The dotted lines are where we score 
— that is, cut only slightly into the card — -and 
the black lines show where we cut right through. 
The card forma the body of the kaleidoscope. 


The kaleidoscope complete. 


We now plaie some liny pieces oi colored 
cardboard of various shapes on the white 
card between the mirrors, and, holding the 
kaleidoscope as shown in picture 3, we let 
a good light fall upon the mirrors, when 
— 1 we see in them a beauti- 

; ful design. As we shake 

: t,ie colored fragments 

VV about, the design changes 
*,/i- ' \ with every movement No 
' A matter how irregular the 
h. A little pieces of colored card 

1 * \ may be, a geometrical de- 
V t sl K n will be formed, but 

1 vS wji tins wiU be much more 
I mi aitistic and pleasing if the 
J Um fiagments of colored card 
-- n MB are themselves cut into 

' r ^ - 1 / Km some regular shapes, such 
r .'l JaEsr as circles, rings, triangles, 

. ,v ' ■ * lof S's, x's, and any others we 

care to make. 

"" With a little practise 

we can cut cards to hold 

__ rnmnUf# the mirrors at various 

pe complete. an g le9 , for accordmg to 

the angle of the mirrors, so the number of 
times we see the colored objects reflected 
varies. Thus, when the angle is iao we see 
the colored fragments three times ; when 
the angle is 45 we see them seven times. 




- 0 ^- 0 - 


HOW TO MEASURE A STREAM 


TT used to be thought that only a man who 
A had served a long apprenticeship could do 
land surveying; but this is far from being the 
case, and any intelligent boy who cares to take 
a little trouble can find a great deal of interest 
and pleasure in measuring distances and 
heights, and even mapping out a stretch of 
country. What might seem one of the 
most difficult things to do -measuring 
the width of a wide river — is really 
quite simple, and will provide a very 
interesting occupation for boy scouts 
and others who like to get profit for the 
mind as well as pleasure tor the body 
from a walk in the country. 

The science of land surveying is a 
very ancient and honorable one, for 
it is supposed that it originated in 
Egypt, where it was necessary accur- 



Making the angle. 


proceed as shown in the smaller diagram on this 
page. We measure off, say, two feet on either 
side of d in the line u c. This gives us the 
points x and y. Then we take a stick — a fairly 
straight branch of a tree will do very well — 
and holding one end at x, which we use as a 
centre, we describe an arc of a circle. Now 
putting the end of the stick at y, we 
again describe an arc, and the point Z 
is where the arcs cut one another. 
At this point z we place a stick in the 
ground, and another stick at d. and 
then moving along so that in our 
vision we always keep one stick 
exactly in front of the other, we are 
able to mark the line i> E as we did the 
line r ( . i) e should be measured to 
about jo feet, and we should mark 


ately each year to set up again the land bound- 
aries washed away by the Hooding of the Nile. 

To measuie the width of a sticarn we first of 
all choose a place where both banks are at about 
the same level and the stream is fanly straight 
Then we select some tree or bush oi stone, or 
other fixed object ou the opposite bank, quite 
close to the edge, 
such as n in the pic- 
ture. On our own 
side of the stream 
we mark oil a 
straight line at 
right angles to the 
stream as at b c, in 
continuation of a 
straight line from 
A to b. This is done 
by placing a slick in 
the ground at b im- 
mediately opposite 
to a, and in moving 
back to c, taking 
care to keep the 
stick always ex- 
actly in fiont of the 


the point f at two- thirds the distance, 
i fe 


that is, at 20 feet, and put a stick in the ground. 
Now fiom u we maik another line at right 
angles to n h, and we continue this till we come 
to a point o, where, looking across to our land- 
mark on the other side ol the sticam -the bush 
a* a — we see the sink at i- exactly in front of it. 
Now. with politically no trouble at all, we can 
find the width of the 
nver, for we have 
only to work a 
simple proportion 
problem. As the 
111 ! 



bush at a Wo can mark the straight line n c 
by laying a string on the ground, if we have 
one, or by putting stones at short int-rvals. 

Now irom some point, suih as d, not far 
from u, wc mark a line i> K at nght angles to 
b c To get the line exactly at right angles we 


line lc f is to f 11, so 

15 IS G to D A. Ob is 
20 feet, ef is io feet, 
and we will suppose 
lliat E G is 8 feet. 
Then our pioblem 
stands like this : As 
io: 20 ; : 8: n a— 

1 6 feet. From this 
figure wc must de- 
duct the distance 
b d, which we find, 

bv measuring, is, say, 

An easy way to measure the width of a river. 3 'feet, and we have 

13 feet as the width of the stream, 'llus 
may not seem \eiy interesting, but if the 


boys who read this page will try it for them- 
selves they will find it a fascinating occupation. 
For practise we do not need a river; we can 
measure the width of a road or field. 


YOUR PORTRAIT ON A SHEET OF NOTEPAPER 


you want to have a joke with a triend, 
here is a very good w ay of 
doing it. 

Take halt a sheet of 
notepaper, fold it in two, 
so that the fold comes 
at the bottom In the 
middle of this square draw 
a comic portrait inside a 
ruled space, measuring 
about 1 inch wide and 1 £ 
inches deep. Cut through 
the base and side rules, 
bend back the portrait, 
and on the paper showing 
through the opening draw 
a tripod camera Then 
cut through the side lines 



and the top line which coincide with the 
upper and side rules of the portrait, and pull 
the lower flap through so that it covers the 
portrait On the left side of the front half 
of the folded paper draw 
a photograjiher in the act 
of pulling a string, which 
is carried across the cut 
to the lens of the camera, 
and the tnck is ready, 
as shown in the picture. 

Face your friend, holding 
the folded paper in front 
of him, with your left 
hand gripping the front half and the right hand 
the back half. By a slight jerk backwards 
with the right hand, the comic face will be 
made to appear in the place of the camera. 



The trfok ready. 
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HINTS AND TRICKS FOR ODD MOMENTS 


t AN EASILY-MADE APPLE-PICKBR 
\ TT is quite easy to make an ingenious apple- 
[ J- p/i ker that will save us a lot of time and 

► trouble when we are gathering the fruit m 

► the orchard or garden. It spoils the apples 
i to knock or shake them down, and it takes a 
, Jong tune to move our ladder about and 

climb all over the branches to Teach every 

apple. But by means of the simple arrange- 

ment shown in 

/ the picture we 

can gather the 

M apples carefully 

- F| anti well. We 

A B /Vw\ 111 Ket a forke< l 

W stick, and across 
/ c l| (he fork we tie 

an old knife- 
blade, after 
sharpening the edge. I hen we tut two small 
grooves in the stick, tight imhcs apart, as seen 
in the pictuic, at a and b A long piece of fairly 
stout wue is then twisted round a tin can, and 
the end is wound louinl the stick m the grooves. 
We must bo t. ireful to fix our ran so that it will 
catch the apples as the knife cuts them, or all 
our trouble will be lost. The apple-picker is 
then ready. If we want it vciy long, we can 
make the stick or pole as long as we wish by 
splning it in the manner shown at c, binding 
round the join with wire. 

THE RABBITS' EARS 

I F wc were asked to draw three rabbits, and 
L to give them only three ears between 
them, yet to make them appear as though they 
really had two cars each, no matter how clcvei 
we might be as artists, wo — 

should think that an on- /V^l 

possible and ridiculous fl/j 

task had been set us. Yet ^ 
such is not i call y the case, y tfZrySk 

for, as can be seen by this C 
picture, the di awing can 
actually be made and f \ j 
the conditions fulfilled 

JBy a skill ul arrange- «— 

ment of the tlnce rabbits and the three cars, as 
shown in the picture, the little animals appear 
to be quite propeily equipped with the right 
number of ears, although they have only three 
between them. 

A STAR MADE WITH ONE CUT 

TT would at first thought seem to be quite an 
A impossibility to cut a five-poinl ed star out of 
a square of paper with one 
single snip of the scissors, 

, and yet it is quite easy 

h \ 1 to do so. Everything, of 

■— 1 1 * *— * course, depends upon the 

YZs\ method of folding the 

|C \ \ paper before cutting, but 

if the square of paper be 
yT folded exactly as shown in 

r\ the accompanying dia- 

/ V grams, and then the folded 

^ paper be cut with one 

snip in the direction of 
the dotted line in the fifth diagram, we shall 


have a star. Jn folding the paper at the stage 
shown in the fourth diagram, so as to got 
that shown in the fifth, we must fold fvom the 
point a across to the right. In all cases fold 
across the dotted line — that is, when you have 
the paper opened out flat, as in diagram i, 
fold across tne dotted line to make diagram 2 , 
then, to get the shape shown in diagram 3, fold 
a< ross the dotted line in diagram 2, and so 
on to position 5. , 


THE MAGIC WRITING 

VUE can have some fun with our friends by 
* * causing what seems to be magic wilting 
to appear upon the surface of ail ordinary 
looking-glass when it is . 
breathed upon. Un- ,■ ; ■■ "■ 

known to our friends, we jggggggggjjjgggSaj It 
write upon the glass with — 
a piece of French chalk, ^ /O || : ’’ 
and then we wipe out A* s ' H 

the writing with a soft f ^ C/ff 

cloth, such as a liandker- \cKX~S . 
chief. The writing can- / 
not now be seen, but l 

if wc breathe upon the ’ T ” 

glass it will instantly be- ^ j 

come visible, and, to 
those not in the secret, will seem very ni>steri- 
ous and weird indeed. 


THE WHEELS THAT TURN 

TJERE is a picture of a motor-car going 
1 1 along a hilly country road. There are 
no polite traps, and the motor is going at a 
great speed. We can «*• tlut it is moving 




by the way the wheels are going round. We 
may not think at first that the motor is really 
going at all, but if we put this book down 
flat on the table and look steadily at the 
centre of either wheel, with our eyes about a 
foot from the book, and then, without raising 
the book from the table, give it a quick circular 
motion, the wheels will appear to be going 
round rapidly. In another place in our book 
you will find another example of how our eyes 
deceive us, in spite of the old saying that 
“ seeing is believing." 

CONTINUED ON FACE 6l6l. 
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A PROPHECY OF THE FUTURE 

TN this poem, written nearly fifty years ago, John Townsend Trowbridge gives 
** a very amusing account of the first American flying-machine. In the days 
when he wrote it, the hero was ahead of his time in being of the opinion “ that 
the air is also man's dominion,” but there are many to-day reaping the results 
of early work like his. Darius scorned to let the swallow and blackbird and 
wren know more than he knew. He believed that wings were just as necessary 
to him in earning his living as they were to the bee, and so he set to work and 
made some — with what result you will see! 

DARIUS GREEN AND HIS FLYING-MACHINE 


I F ever there lived a 
Yankee lad. 


Wise or otherwise, good or 

bad, _ — 

Who, seeing the hirds fly, didn’t 
jump 

With flapping arms from stake or Tt J 
stump, 

Or, spreading the tail 
Of his coat tor a sail. 

Take a soaring hap from post or rail, 
And wonder why 
Uc couldn’t fly. 

And flap and flutter and wish and try,- - 
If c\er you knew a counts v dunce 
Who didn’t try that as often as once, 

All 1 <an say is. that’s a sign 

He never would do for a hero of nunc. 

An aspiring genius was D. Green 
The son of a farmer, -age fourteen; 

His body was long and lank and lean, - 
Just right for flying, as will be seen; 

He had two eyes, each bright as a bean, 
And a freckled nose that grew between, 

A little awry, tor I must mention 
That he had riveted his attention 
Upon his wonderful invention. 

Twisting his tongue as lie twisted the 
strings, 

Working his face as he worked the wings, 
And with every turn of gimlet and screw 
Turning and screwing his mouth round 
too, 

Till his nose seemed bent 
To catch the scent, 

Around some corner, of new-baked pics, 
And his wrinkled checks and his squinting 
eyes 

Grew' puckered into a queer grimace, 
That made him look very droll in the 
face, 

And also very wise. 

And wise he must have been, to do more 
Than ever a genius did before, 

Kxcepting Daedalus of yore 
And his son Icarus, who wore 
Upon their backs 
Those wings of wax 
He had read of in the old almanacs. 


, Darius was clearly of 

> from 5987 the opinion, 

iQ K- That the air is also man’s 

dominion, 

W;\ And that, wrth paddle or fin or 
vtw pinion, 
a) ) Wc soon or late 
jg&f Shall navigate 
uk' The azure as now we sail the sea 
The thing looks simple enough to 
me; 

And if you doubt it. 

Hear how Darius reasoned about it. 

“ Birds can fly, 

An’ why can’t I? 

Must we give in.” 

Says he with a grin, 

*”T the bluebird an’ phoebe 
Are smarter '11 we he? 

Jest fold our hands an’ see the swaller, 
An' blackbird an’ catbird beat us holler? 
Doos the leetle chatterin’, sassy wren. 

No bigger'n my thumb, know more than 
men? 

Jest show me that! 

Er prove 't the bat 

Hcz got more brains than’s in my hat, 

An’ I'll back down, an' not till then 1 ” 

He argued further* “Ner I can’t sec 
What’s th’ use o’ wings to a bumble-bee, 
Fer to git a livin’ with, morc’11 to me; — 
Ain’t my business 
Important 's his’n is? 

“ That Icarus 
Was a silly cuss, — 

Him an' his daddy Daedalus, 

They might ’a’ knowed wings made o' wax 
Wouldn’t stan’ sun-heat an’ hard whacks. 
I’ll make mine o’ luther, 

Er suthin’ er other ’’ 

And he said to himself, as he tinkered 
and jdanned : 

" But I ain’t goin’ to show my hand 
To nummics that never can understand 
The fust idee that’s big an' grand. 

They'd 'a' la ft an’ made fun 
O' Creation itself afore 'twas done ! ” 






THE BOOK 

’ So he kept his secret from all the rest, 

’ Safely buttoned within Ins vest; 

And in the loft above the shed 
Him sell he locks with thimble and thread 
| And wax and hammer and buckles and 
screws 

And all such things as geniuses use;— 

’ Two bats for patterns, curious fellows ! 

’ A charcoal-pot and a pair of bellows ; 

An old hoop-skirt or two, as well as 
, Sonic wire, and several old umbrellas ; 

A carriage-cover, for tail and wings; 

A piece of harness; and straps and strings; 
And a big strong box, 

In which he locks 
These and a hundred other things. 

His grinning brothers, Reuben and Rurke 
And Nathan and Jotham and Solomon, lurk 
Around the corner to see him work, — 
Sitting cross-legged, like a Turk, 

Drawing the waxed end through with a jerk, 
And boring the holes with a comical quirk 
Of his wise old head, and knowing smirk. 
But vainly they mounted each other’s backs, 
And poked through knot-holes and pried 
through cracks; 

^ With wood from the pile and straw from 
the stacks 

He plugged the knot-holes and calked the 
cracks ; 

And a bucket of water, wlmh one would 
think 

He had brought up into the loft to drink 
When he chanced to be dry, 

Stood always nigh. 

For Darius was slyl 

And whenever at work he hai pened to spy 
At chink or crevice a blinking eye. 

He let a dipper of water fly 

“ Take that I an' ef ever ye git a peep. 

Guess ye’ll ketch a weasel asleep ! ” 

And he sings as he locks 
His big strong box:— 

SONG 

“The weasel’s head is small an’ trim, 

An* he is leetle an’ long an’ slim, 

An’ quick of motion an’ nimble of limb, 

An’ ef yeou’ll be 
Advised by me, 

Keep wide awake when ye’re ketchin’ him ! ” 
So day after day 

He stitched and tinkered and hammered 
away, 

Till at last ’twas done,— 

The greatest invention under the sun ! 

“An’ now," says Darius, “hooray fer sonic 
fun!” 

’Twas the Fourth of July, 

And the weather was dry, 

And not a cloud was on all the sky, 

Save a few light fleeces, which here and 
there, 

Half mist, half air, 

Like foam on the ocean went floating by ■ 
Just as lovely a morning as ever was seen 
For a nice little trip in a flying-machine 


OF POETRY 

Thought cunning Darius : “ Now I sha'n’t go , 
Along ’ith the fellers to see the show , 

I’ll say I’ve got sich a terrible cough 1 , 

An’ then, when the folks ’ave all gone off, ^ 
I'll hev full swing , 

Fer to try the thing i 

An’ practise a leetle on the wing." < 

“Ain’t goin’ to see the celebration?” i 

Says Brother Nate. “No; botheration I , 
I’ve got sich a cold— a toothache— I — < 

My gracious l— feel ’s though I should fly!" < 

Said Jotham, “ Sho 1 ] 

Guess ye better go." . 

But Darius said, “No! 

Shouldn’t wonder ’f yeou might see me though, 
’Long 'bout noon, ef I git red 
O’ this jumpin’, thumpin’ pain ’n my head I ” ( 
For all the while to himself he said:— < 

“ I tell ye what ! 1 

I’ll fly a few times around the lot, ( 

To see how ’t seems, then soon ’s I’ve got * 
The hang o’ the thing, ez likely ’s not, ; 

I’ll astonish the nation * 

An’ all creation _ 1 

By flyin’ over the celebration ! ’ 

Over their heads T’ll sail like an eagle; 

I’ll balance myself on my wings like a sea- ' 
gull; 

I’ll dance on the chimbleys; I’ll stan’ on ' 
the steeple ; 

I’ll flop up to winders an’ scare the people 1 ' 
T’ll light on rl>' libbe’ty-pole, an’ crow; 

An’ I’ll say to the gawpin’ fools below, 

‘ What world’s this ’ere 
That I've come near? ’ 

Fer I’ll make ’em b’lieve I’m a chap f’m the ' 
moon ’ ' 

An’ T’ll trv a race ’ith their ol* bulloon.” 

He crept from his bed: ' 

And, seeing the others were gone, he said, ' 
“ I'm a-gittin' over the cold ’n my head.” 

And away he sped, * 

To open the wonderful box in the shed. 

His brothers had walked but a little way * 

When Jotham to Nathan chanced to say, * 

“What on airth is he up to, hey?” < 

“ Don'o’, — th’ ’s suthin’ er other to pay, i 
F.r he couldn’t ’a’ stayed to hum to-day.” j 
Says Burke, “His toothache’s all in his eye! * 
He never’d miss a Fo’th-o’-Tuly, ^ 

Ef he hedn’t got some machine to try.” 

Then Sol, the little one, spoke: "By darn! 
Le’s hurry back an’ hide ’n the bam, 

An’ pay him fer tellin’ us that yarn!” 

“ Agreed ! ” Through the orchard they creep 
back, 

Along by the fences, behind the stack, 

And one by one, through a hole in the wall, 

In under the dusty barn they crawl, 

Dressed in their Sunday garments all; 

And a very astonishing sight was that. 

When each in his cobwebbed coat and hat 
Came up through the floor like an ancient rat 
And there they hid; 

And Reuben slid 

The fastenings back, and the door undid. 

“Keep dark!” said he, 

“ While I squint an’ see what the’ is to see.” 
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As knights of old put on their mail,— 

From head to foot 
An iron suit, 

Iron jacket and iron boot, 

Iron breeches, and on the head 
No hat, but an iron pot instead, 

And under the chin the bail, - - 
I believe they called the thing a helm . 

And the lid they carried they called a shield; 
And, thus accoutred, they took the field, 
Sallying forth to overwhelm 
The dragons and pagans that plagued the 
realm : — 

So this modern knight 
Prepared for flight, 

Put on his wings and strapped them tight , 
Jointed and jaunty, strong and light ; 
Buckled them fast to shoulder and hip,- 
Ten feet they measured from tip to tip ! 
Not on his head like those of yore, 

But more like the helm of a ship 
11 Hush ! ” Reuben said, 
u He's up in the shed 1 
He's opened the winder,— 1 see his head 1 
He stretches it out, 

An’ pokes it about. 

Lookin' to see 'f the coast is clear, 

An' nobody near - 
Guess he don’o’ who’s hid in here ! 

He’s riggin* a springboard over rhr sill! 
Stop lafTni’, Solomon! Burke, ketp still! 
He’s climbin’ out now' — Of all the tilings’ 
What’s he got on? I van, it’s wings’ 

An’ t’ other thing? I vum, it’s a tail! 

An’ there he sets like a hawk on a i ail ! 
Steppin’ careful, he travels the length 
Of his spring-board, and teeters to try its 
strength. 

Now he stretches his wings, like a monstrous 
bat; 

Peeks o\cr his shoulder, this way an* that, 
Fcr to see ’f the’ 's any one p.issin’ by; 

But the’ 's on’ a ca’f an’ a goslm' nigh. 
7'fuy turn up at him a wondern’ eye, 

To see- -The dragon! he’s goin’ to fly! 

Away he goes l jiimniny! what a jump! 
Flop flop — an’ plump 
To the ground with a thump’ 

Flutt’rin’ an’ flound’rin’, all ’n a lump 1 " 

As a demon is hurled by an angel's spear, 
Heels over head, to his propi r sphere. — 

Heels over head, and head over heels, 
Dizzily down the abyss he wheels, — 

So fell Darius. Upon his crown, 

Tn the midst of the barnyard, lie came down, 
In a wonderful whirl of tangled strings, 
Broken braces and broken springs, 

Broken tail and broken wings. 

Shooting-stars, and various things 1 
Away with a bellow fled the calf. 

And what was that? Did the gosling laugh? 
'Tis a merry roar 
From the old barn-door. 

And he hears the voice of Totliam crying, 

“ Say, D'rius 1 how de yeou like flyin’ ? ” 

Slowly, ruefully, where he lay, 

Darius just turned and looked that way, 

As he stanched his sorrowful nose with his 
cuff. 


“ Wal, I like flyin* well enough,” 

He said, “but the* ain't sich a thunderin’ 
sight 

O’ fun in *t when ye come to light” 

MORAL 

I just have room for the moral here; 

And this is the moral,— stick to your sphere. 
Or it you insist, as you have the right, 

On spreading your wings for a loftier flight, 
The moral is, — Take care how you light. 


FOUR DUCKS ON A POND 

Tt mav nor lie “four ducks on a pond," that we 
irmemher tor years, hut very likely we have some 
lmli* picture of like simple beauty imprinted for 
«’\cr on our memory. The writer, William Alling- 
ham, who died in 1889, possessed to a high degree 
the art of word painting as these simple lines show 

J?OUR ducks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 

A blue sky of spring, 

White clouds on the wing: 

What a little thing 
To remember for years - 
To remember with tears 1 

GIVE US MEN 

The following spirited appeal to the nation to furnish 
true men to furthci the interests of the country is 
supposed to have been wutten by a Bishop of Exeter 

QTVE 11 s men ! 

Men from every rank, 

Fresh and free and frank: 

Men of thought and reading, 

Men of light and leading, 

Men of loyal breeding, 

The nation’s welfare speeding- 
Men of faith and not of fiction. 

Men of lofty aim in action, 

Give us men— I say again 
Give us men 1 

Give us men I 
Strong and stalwart ones: 

Men whom highest hope inspires, 

Men whom purest honor fires, 

Men who trample self beneath them, ' 

Men who make their country wreathe them 
As her noble sons, 

Worthy of their sires: 

Men who never shame their mothers. 

Men who never fail their brothers, 

True howevei false all others, 

Give us men — I say again. 

Give us men ! 

Give us men ’ 

Men who when the tempest gathers 
Grasp the standard of their fathers 
In the thickest fight: 

Men who strike for home and altar 
(Let the coward cringe and falter,) 

God defend the right I 
True as truth though low and lonely, 

Tender as the brave arc only : 

Men who tread where saints have trod, 

Men for country, home and God; 

Give us men — I say again. 

Give us such menl 
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THE DOUGLAS TRAGEDY 

This i*' .in ohl ballad dating from very early times. 
It is known in Dcmnaik and in other European 
count' ns, and the Scotch have localized it as 
hfippi mug in Hlack House on Douglas Burn. 

Dish, up, rise up, now, Lord Douglas,” 
^ she says, 

“ And put on your armor so bright ; 

Let it never be said, that a daughter of thine 
Was married to a lord under night. 

“ Rise up, rise up, my seven bold sons, 

And put on your armor so bright, 

And take better rare of your youngest sister. 
For your eldest's awa the last night " 

He’s mounted her on a milk-white steed, 
And himself on a dapple gray, 

With a hugelet horn hung down by his side, 
And lightly they rode away 

Lord William lookit o’er lus left shoulder, 
To see what he could see, 

And there lie spy’d her seven brethren bold, 
('nine riding over the lea. 

11 Light down, light down, Lady Marg’rct,” 
he said. 

“And hold my steed in your hand. 

Until that against your seven brothers bold, 
And your lather, 1 m.ik’ a stand ” 

She held lus steed in her milk-white hand, 
And never shed one tear, 

Until that she saw her seven brethren fa’. 
And her father hard lighting, who loved 
her so dear 

“ O hold ynut hand, Lord William!” she 
said, 

“ For vour strokes they are wond’rous s.ur , 
True lovers I can got nunv a .me, 

Hut a father f can ne\ or get man ” 

O she ta’eu out hei handkerchief. 

It was o’ the liollaud sae fine. 

And avc she diglit her father’s hloody 
wounds. 

That were redder than the wine 

“ O rhuse, O cliuse, Lady Marg’ret,” he said, 
“O whether will ye gang or bide?” 

“ I'll gang, I’ll gang, Lord William,” she said, 

11 For ye have left me no other guide” 

He’s lifted her on a milk-white steed, 

And himself on a dapple gray, 

With a hugelet horn hung down by his side, 
And slowly tluy baith rade away 

O they radc on, and cm they rade, 

And a’ by the light of the moon, 

Until they came to youn wan water, 

And there they lighted down 

They lighted down to tak a drink 
Of the spring that ran sac clear; 

And down the stream ran his gude heart’s 
blood, 

And sair she gan to fear 

“Hold up, hold up. Lord William,” she says, 

" For I fear that you are slain ! ” 

“ 'Tis nacthing but the shadow of my scarlet 
cloak, 

That shines :n the water sae plain ” 


0 they rade on, and on they rade, 

And a' by the light of the moon. 

Until they cam’ to his mother’s ha’ door, 
And there they lighted down. 

“ Get up, get up, lady mother,” he says, 

“ Get up, and let me in !— 

Get up, get up, lady mother,” he says, 

“ For this night my fair ladyc I’ve win. 

“ O mak my bed, lady mother,” he says, 

“ O mak it braid and deep ! 

And lay Lady Marg’ret close at my back, 
And the sounder I will sleep.” 

Lord William was dead lang ere midnight, 
Lady Marg'ret lang ere day — 

And all true lovers that go thegither. 

May they have mair luck than they I 

Lord William was buried in St Mary’s kirk, 
Lady Margaret in Mary’s quire; 

Out o’ the lady’s grave grew a bonny rjd 
rose, 

And out o’ the knight’s a brier. 

And they twa met, and they twa plat’, 

And fain they wad he near; 

And a’ the warld might ken right weel, 

They were twa lovers dear 

And bye and rade the Black Douglas, 

^ And wow but he was rough ! 

For he pull'd up the bonny brier, 

And flange 1 in St Mary’s loch. 

LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 

Some of n* perhaps liavc sem Rossetti's pitlurr of 
Keats' "Belle Dame " accompanied hy the ytmnn 
knight whom, hy her fatal charms, she has lurid 
fnun hoiioi and duty, u <2 l> Tt n, n li - id fan 

what can ail thee, wretched wight, 
Alone and palely loitering 
The sedge is wither’d from the lake, 

And no birds sing 

Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 

So haggard and so woe-hegone? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done. 

I sec a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist and fever dew; 

And on thy cheek a fading rose 
Fast withcreth too 

I met 1 a lady in the meads. 

Full beautiful, a faery’s child; 

Her hair wai long, her foot was light, 

And her eyes were wild. 

I set her on my pacing steed, 

And nothing else saw all day long; 

For sideways would she lean and sing 
A faery’s song. 

I made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 

She look’d at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 

She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild, and manna dew, 

And sure in language strange she said, 

1 love thee true. ' 
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She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she gaz’d and sighed deep ; 

And there I shut her wild sad eyes— 

So kissed to sleep. 

And there we slumber’d on the moss, 

And there I dream’d, ah woe betide, 

And latest dream I ever dream’d, 

On the cold hill side. 

I saw pale kings, and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
Who cry’d— “ La Belle Dame sans merci 
Hath thee in thrall ! ” 

I saw their starv’d lips in the gloom, 

With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hill side. 

And this is why f sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake 
And no birds sing. 

ODE TO THE WEST WIND 

This is a \e*y fine example of a lyric — that i<?, a 
poem which expresses the poet’s own thoughts and 
feclingi with spontaneity and unreserve Shelley 
p.uliuilarty excelled in this kind of work If is sensi- 
tise spirit was depressed by some cause or other, ancl 
he appeals to the west wind, who will upbe.u a chad 
Ic.if, a swift cloud or a wave, to lift him, too, above 
the thorns of life and scatter his thoughts abioad 
like the sound of a great trumpet blowing 

WILD West Wind, thou breath of 
Autumn’s being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves 
dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 
lleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
lYatilence-strickcn multitudes: O thou, 

Who chariotcst to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and 
low. 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odors plain and hill 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, oh, heat 1 

Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s 
commotion, 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are 
shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven 
and Ocean. 

Angels of rain and lightning: there are 
spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim 
verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou 
dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst, oh, 
hear 1 

Thou who didst waken from his summer 
dreams 

The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 

Lulled by ihc coil of his crystalline streams, 

Beside a piunica isle in Baiae’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s inlenser day, 

All overgrown with azure moss, and flowers 
So sweet the sense faints picturing them! 
Thou 

For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far 
below 

The sea-blooms and the oo/y woods which 
were 

The sapless foliage of the ocean know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow' gray with fear. 
And tremble and despoil themselves; oh, 
hear' 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest hear; 

If I were a s\flift cloud to tly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and 
share 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, 0 uncontrollable* If even 
I were as in iny boyhood, and could be 

The comrade oi thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have 
striven 

As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh, lift me as a wa\c. a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and 
bowed 

One too Itke thee: tameless, and swift, and 
proud 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 

What if my leaves are falling like its own I 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit 
fierce, 

My spirit 1 Be thou me, impetuous onel 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe ‘ 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth I ( 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth ' 
Ashes and sparks, my words among man- j 
kind 1 1 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth ) 

The trumpet of a prophecy I O wind, V 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? j 


AMERICA'S MOST VALUABLE PLAN! 
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The maize, or Indian corn, or simply corn, is the most valuable crop raised in America. The earliest 
settlers found the Indians growing small fields of this crop, which they prepared in several different ways. 
White men soon learned to raise it, and now the United States produces about 3,000,000,000 bushels a 
year, or three to four times as much as the wheat crop It makes good food for mankind and for animals, 
and its stalks are often eaten by animals. The stalks have been cut off close to the ground, and put into 
shocks Later they will be taken to the barns. The ears are sometimes taken off before the stalks are 
cut. When the English use the word corn, they mean wheat, as they do not use much maize. 
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A WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

CO much ia said of the great wheat belt of the prairies, of the Western prov- 
^ inces, and of the fertile farm lands of the other provinces, that we usually 
look upon Canada as being chiefly an agricultural country, and give small atten- 
tion to her mineral resources. It is true that up until recently not much effort 
was made to develop her mines. Her wealth has lain chiefly in her farm lands 
and forests and indeed her fertile lands lay upon her the responsibility of con- 
tinuing to be one of the great granaries of the world. Nevertheless, her moun- 
tains contain great stores of minerals, and the time is not far distant wheo a 
large industrial population will grow up within her borders, whose occupation 
will be provided for them by the products of her mines. This story gives us a 
short account of the mineral resources of the Dominion, and from it we can 
learn to judge for ourselves where manufacturing cities are likely to grow up. 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF CANADA £ 


I N other places in 
the Hook of Can- 

ada, you may read of ^^32 

her scenery, her great fish- T 
eries, the broad acres of her farm 5 
lands, the romance of the wheat 
fields of her prairies, and her 
miles of forest lands. Mow we 
are going to think for a few minutes 
J5 of the treasures of metals, and other 
minerals, that are hidden in her moun- 
° tains, and rocks, or stored deep down 
under the surface of the earth. 

Canada has been very slow in de- 
veloping her mineral resources. Fur 
trapping and woodcraft appealed more 
than prospecting for minerals to the 
*.■ adventurous spirits among the French- 
men who made the first settlements 
in the country. The English-speaking 
settlers, from the Loyalists onward, 
who came after them, were all home 
seekers, and it was not until quite 
recently that any effort was made to 
dig wealth out of the earth. Indeed, 
although the Dominion owns nearly 
half the continent of North America, 
until very lately it was doubted 
whether Canada would ever become an 
important mining country. On ac- 
count of the activity of the last few 
years, however, Canadians now hope 
that their country will become as 
rich in mines and metal industries 

Copyright, 1918, by M Perry Mills. 


as 8 reat republic 

D from 594 S to the south. 

Almost all the prov 
/ inces possess mineral re 

j fejL : sources'of importance, but only 
H|r four -Nova Scotia, British Co 
lumhia, Alberta and Ontario- 
have up to this time been large 
producers of the products of mines. 

I RON, THE MOST VALUABLE OP cw 

ALL THE METALS V 

Probably if a class of fifty school y 
children were asked, “ What are the vV 
most valuable metals known? ” forty 
five of them would answer in chorus, 

“ gold and silver.” Are they? Of 
what use would a gold plough or a 
silver harrow be? How long do you 
think a silver steam engine would last, 
or a steamboat made of gold? The 
Aztecs of Mexico and the Incas of 
Peru had great stores of gold and 
silver; but they went down before a 
mere handful of Spanish soldiers, who 
were armed with steel weapons. Gold 
and silver arc valuable for many 
things besides money and jewelry, but 
iron is much more valuable to the 
welfare of the world than either, and 
the country that has stores of iron 
is fortunate. 

Prince Edward Island is the only 
one of the Canadian provinces which 
has no iron. Moreover, coal to pro- 
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vide heat to smelt the iron is found in 
vast quantities. Tungsten, which is used 
to harden steel for tools, is found, though 
not jn large quantities, and the mineral 
called by the curious name of molybde- 
num, which is useful for the same pur- 
pose 1 , is found in many places. This 
mineral has not been mined, but when 
they need it, men know that it is there. 

It is true, also, that there are no iron 
mines in operation outside of Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. The world 
has nQt needed the iron, and there has 
been no call for it, but when the land 
fills up with people, the iron is there in 
reserve for their use. The only important 
iron mines which are being worked are 
in Nova Scotia, where the iron lies close 
beside the coal beds, and coal can be 
delivered to the coke-making plants for 
little more than the cost of mining it. 

Huge quarries of limestone in Nova 
Scotia produce the tons and tons of this 
stone that are used in the smelting mills. 
Of course this stone is found in very 
many other places in the Dominion. For 
instance, as we have read in another 
place, the Rocky Mountains are partly 
made of it. Limestone, as we know, is 
used in other ways, such « s for building 
material and to make mortar, but it is 
interesting to speak of it here, because 
we do not often think of it in association 
with iron. 

C ANADA’S GREAT WEALTH 
IN COAL 

We do not include coal among the 
metals; but as wc have already spoken 
of it in connection with iron, we shall 
tell about it here. Ontario has only a 
very small deposit of coal, and Quebec 
has none. The deposits in Manitoba and 
New Brunswick are not very important, 
but there are vast supplies in other 
places. We may read elsewhere of the 
important mines in Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia, where the chief coal 
mining industries are carried on. Sas- 
katchewan has large deposits; it is be- 
lieved that Alberta possesses over a 
trillion tons, which have scarcely been 
touched, while in the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories it is estimated that 
there are billions of tons. 

T he nickel mines and copper 

MINES OF THE DOMINION 

We talk so much nowadays of nickel 
steel, the hard alloy of steel and nickel 
which is used for armor plate, bridge 


building and other purposes, that it is 
natural to think of iron and nickel at 
the same time. Large quantities of nickel 
are used in making this steel every year, 
and the metal is used in many other 
ways. Iron and steel are nickel-plated 
to prevent rust; nickel is used in making 
the alloy called German silver; it is used 
in making United States five cent coins 
and so on. It is interesting, therefore, to 
learn that three-quarters of all the nickel 
used in the world comes from the Sud- 
bury district in Western Ontario, and that 
in spite of the large output of the mines, 
they show no sign of exhaustion. Nickel 
is also found in the northern part of 
Ontario, in what is known as the Cobalt 
district, but of this famous mining dis- 
trict, we shall speak presently. 

The Sudbury district also produces 
large quantities of copper, for which you 
can think of so many uses, that we need 
suggest none. British Columbia, how- 
ever, goes far beyond Ontario in the value 
of her copper mines. Copper is found in 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, and large de- 
posits have lately been found by ex- 
plorers on the frozen Arctic shores and 
in some of the Arctic islands. 

G old and silver are found in 

LARGE QUANTITIES 

Many stories have been told of the 
rush to British Columbia when gold was 
first found, and later to the Yukon 
district. Hundreds of men lost their 
lives, many more lost their all; a few 
made huge fortunes from their claims. 
Nowadays the gold mining industry 
stands on a more business-like basis than 
in the early picturesque days. Large 
mining companies are formed, much 
machinery is used, and a great deal of 
gold is produced from gold-bearing 
quartz rocks, which the early miners ■ 
could not reach, and great quantities of ' 
gold are every year shipped out of the j 
country. < 

British Columbia has long been known < 
as a gold mining country. It is the < 
northwest continuation of the great gold J 
and silver bearing belt of the Western ' 
states, from which so many hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of the precious 
metals have been obtained. Gold is 
found in paying quantities in almost 
every section of the province, and there 
is scarcely a creek where “ color ” cannot 
be found. The yearly output reaches 
millions of dollars. 
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PROSPECTORS FOR GOLD IN CANADA 


The search for gold will lead men to go almost anywhere and risk almost any hardship. Here are a lot of 
prospectors, gathered around what we are told was the leading restaurant in the vicinity. This picture 
was taken near a gold-strike which had just been made. These men come from every class of society. 


This track is wide enough for a horse, but not for a vehicle. All goods must be packed on horseback or 
earned by men themselves if they cannot afford to buy horses. It is a difficult and expensive means of 
carrying freight, as the weight a horse can carry over the steep hills is limited. 

Pictures from Brown Bros. 




THE BOOS 

The history of gold mining in Ontario 
is not so picturesque as the story of the 
early gold days in British Columbia and 
the Yukon. Nevertheless Ontario has 
] very valuable deposits of gold, and 

[ actually produces more of the precious 
metal than British Columbia. Nova 
Scotia also produces gold, and so do 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, though in 
much smaller quantities. 

< If the gold mining story of Ontario is 
4 not picturesque, this cannot be said of the 
Y history of silver mining. In 1903 On- 
1 tario scarcely knew that she possessed 
X silver; but in that year a wonderful de- 
posit of silver ore, mixed with nickel, 

7 bismuth, cobalt, copper, lead and zinc, 
was discovered. Instantly there was a 
4 rush for the district; mining companies 
were formed, people mortgaged their 
* property to buy shares, and there was 
’ much excitement. Generally the in 'lies 
’ have been well managed, and the original 
, shareholders have made a good deal of 
j money, for the mines proved to be very 
I rich. These Cobalt jmines, and the mines 
I at Kootenay in British Columbia, which 
( have been famous for a number of years, 

I have put Canada third among the silver 
producing countries of the world. 

Platinum, which is counted among the 
precious metals, is found in Canada, in 
paying quantities, but the deposits are 
not large. 

T EAD, ZINC AND THE MINOR 
J-r METALS 

Lead is nearly always found with 
1 silver, and the Canadian silver mines are 
[ no exception to the rule. Lead is mined 
\ as an ore of silver, in which it may be 
> looked upon as a by-product. The out- 
| put is large, and will continue to increase 
y with that of silver. The same thing may 
. be said of zinc, which is found and mined 
• in British Columbia and Ontario. 

The world’s supply of cobalt, from 
' which we get the wonderful cobalt blue, 

! comes from the silver mines at Cobalt, and 
> these mines also produce arsenic. Corun- 
\ dum, a hard mineral used in making 
> grinding stones, is found in Ontario. 

J Manganese and antimony exist in the 
, Maritime Provinces, and some cinnabar, 

• or sulphide of mercury, is mined in 
British Columbia. 

P ETROLEUM, OR ROCK OIL, AND 
NATURAL GAS 

Petroleum you may think does not 
come under the head of mineral re- 


sources; but you know the word means . 
“ rock oil,” and this thick, oily substance 1 
was made by the same forces of nature 
that produced coal. It is found in many 1 
parts of Ontario, and especially in the J 
peninsula which stretches out between « 
Lake Erie and Lake Huron. Petroleum j 
has also been found in Gasp6, Quebec, 
in New Brunswick, and in British Co- 
lumbia, and it is believed that a large 
area of oil bearing strata underlies North- 
ern Alberta. 

Wherever we find oil, we are not sur- 
prised to find natural gas; and this is 
true of Canada as of other places. Gas 
has been found along Lake Erie, in On- 
tario, in New Brunswick, in Alberta and 
in British Columbia, and is important 
for fuel, lighting and manufacturing. 

M aterials used in X 

building 6 

In another place, we have told you V 
about the white gypsum cliffs of Nova X 
Scotia, and there you may also read of A 
the gypsum quarries in New Brunswick. I 
Gypsum is also found in Ontario, but none X 
of the other deposits come up to these of Y 
Nova Scotia in richness. Very important X 
deposits of asbestos are found throughout k 
Ontario and Quebec, and give the world 
the largest part of its supply of asbestos, 
or mineral wool, a* it is sometimes called 
from its woolly, fibre-like appearance. 4 
As you know, asbestos is almost abso- ,, 
lutely fireproof, and its use for packing, 
for theatre curtains, and the like has 1 
prevented many fires. ' ; 

We might go on and tell you about the ] ’ 
Dominion’s supply of graphite and salt; - 
of its granite quarries and slate quarries; v 
of the clay from which bricks, tiles and " 
cement are made; but if we did you 
might think of this story as being only L 
an uninteresting geological catalogue. > 
We have said enough to show you the • 
great mineral treasures our country has 
so that you may see that she comes be- ’ 
hind no other nation in the wealth of all ), 
her natural resources, and perhaps enough j- 
to rouse your curiosity and make you j 
Want to learn more about it. The study Y 
of geology will show you why we expect X 
to find copper and gold together; or X 
silver and lead; how a geologist knows j 
where a miner is likely to find coal in the v 
Rockies, or petroleum in the Alberta Y 
coal fields, and many other fascinating X 
things which we cannot touch on here. X 

THE NEXT STOfiY or CANADA !■ ON PACE 6 1 1 9. Y 
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MINING FOR ASBESTOS AND FOR GOLD 
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This is a picture of an asbeatos quarry at Thetford, in Quebec. Asbestos is a curious mineral in which the 
rock crystals form fibres. The long fibres are spun and woven into fireproof cloth, which is used for 
theatre curtains, steam pipe coverings, and such purposes. The short fibres are made into felt and thick 
board. Paint is also made from the mineral. Most asbeatos used in the world comes from Canada. 
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Hydraulic mining, that is, mining by water pressure, is now followed in many places where gold is found 
free in gravel beds. Strong streams of water, which are directed against the banka, break them down and 
carry the gravel into sluicea. The heavy gold sinks, while the lighter stones and earth are washed away. 
Photographs from Brown Bros., New York. 







THE PEOPLES OF THE DESERT 

THE WILD, FHEK HACKS OF TTIE EARTH AT HOME 


BURNING ex- 


r\ r 1 -tu I'OMINI'H) 

± ^ p;m-e of lod, V~ 

j;icy, blown, or white s.iml, 
thinly dotted with oast**- of wells' (Mf 
and grass, and diversified with j a{ ? 
stony and rocky tracts— that is 
the scene which springs up in ini- 1 
agination at the very mention of ““ 
dost 'its. The mind at once flies to 
Arabia, the typical land of wilderness 
desolation, or to the vast Aftican 
Sahaia, for those two marvelous 
regions have always been, above all 
others icprcsentativn of the desert. 

But the woild’s great deserts are 
vaster and more varied than most 
of us realize. There are. many great 
uninhabited wastes in the world, 
caused chielty by the lack of rain. 
This accounts for the existence of the 
great Sahara, in Noitli Africa, whit h 
starts at Cape Nun and stretches to 
the banks of the Nile, and then on 
the east of that river forms the 
Libyan Desert. 

The most extensive of all the 
Asiatic wildernesses is the Mongolian 
Desert of Gobi. Arizona, one of the 
largest states of our own country, 
contains one of the biggest deserts of 
the New World. Other regions arc 
arid and barren, bearing nothing but 
sage -bush and cactus. One of the 


— ^ — KSSw most dreaded of the 
jh»m * t | cscr ts is that in 

" the interior of Australia. 

The Arabian and African 
*0 ’ wilderness regions must ever 
jjjTy exercise the most fascinating 
jgjy-] influence on the minds of 
civilized peoples. Consider the 
ways, for example, of the various 
tribes of the Arab race. The A mbs 
are mainly divided into two sections — - 
those who inhabit towns, some on the 
borders of the desert, others within 
the wastes ; and those who restlessly 
wander here and there. Now, the 
nomad Bedouin is very interesting. 
He has a hard life, but it is a very 
healthful one, and in some respects 
it is a happy existence, with its 
absolute freedom from town restraints, 
and its enjoyment of the pure sweet 
desert air. 

Two of the largest and wealthiest 
of the Arab tribes are the famous 
Anaeze and the Shommar. Both arc 
dreaded by travelers, and among 
them are many persistent robbers. 
These tribes and several others are 
constantly warring, one against the 
other, and the settled existence to 
which wc are accustomed in civilized 
countries is unknown to them. All 
except one particular tribe possess 
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splendid horses. Carrying very long 
sjkmis often measuring twelve feet, 
pointed with steel Janies, the Bedouin 
Jioi-f men riding on these lovely steeds 
ftp ,mt a fine spectacle, especially wlicn 
tln-v indulge in the picturesque games 
in wine li they delight. They arc fond of 
galloping and rac ing, and they like also 
the exercises in which they play at war. 

Arab steeds are so well trained as 
i.uely to need an iron bit. The ordinary 
Arab bridle is almost the same as our 
halter-strap. The desert horse seems to 
understand its master, and almost to 
interpret his will by a movement or 
touch. Most of the horses belong to the 
sheikhs, or head men of the tribes, and, 
except when they are needed, are kept 
at some distance from the camp. 

T he wealth of the wandering 

ARABS 

The Arab term Bedouin means dc* i rt- 
dweller, and the traveler must wonder 
how these Bedouin tribes can exist at 
all in a vast sandy or rocky waste. Of 
course, there aie great sanely areas, but 
a large part of the Arabian wilderness is 
a desert simply in the sense that it has 
no settled population. 

If all wcie absolutely barren, these 
ncmi.nl Arabs could not live and prosper, 
and grow wealthy as some of the sheikhs 
do. The fact is that veiy large tiacts 
of the soil are excellent. In springtime, 
after a heavy rainfall. Northern Arabia 
becomes like an American prairie over 
large areas. Lovely wild flowers spring 
up that would delight the heart of a 
botanist. Th is explains w iiy the wander- 
ing Bedouin are rich in the possession of 
thousands of cattle, of camels, of horses, 
of sheep, of goats. 

Dr. Zwemer, who lived at Bahrein, in 
the Pearl Islands, and who has traveled 
much as a devoted missionary among the 
desert tribes, says : " I am sure you can 
still find some of these Bedouin chiefs 
who, like Job, have seven thousand sheep, 
and three thousand camels, and a great 
household.’* 

Just as in the time of Job, thousands 
of years ago, so do these children of 
the desert to-day dwell in black tents, 
made of goat’s hair, which forms a perfect 
waterproof covering. These tents are 
square or oblong in shape. 

T HE STRANGE SPECTACLE OF A DESERT 
CAMP 


. CAMP if 

An Arab desert camp is a singular b 


spectacle, but it is well worth visiting. 
For the journey into the desert from 
some outlying spot presents and a guide 
must be taken. The guide walks bare- 
footed, for he prefers to carry his sandals 
tucked in his girdle. 

Presently we come to flocks of sheep 
witli their shepherds, who direct the 
guide to the camp, which never remains 
more than a mouth in one spot. It is 
sute to be pitched in some hollow, the 
deepest that can be found, for two 
leasoi is - -the necessity of concealment 
from hostile bands of fcllow-Arabs ; 
and the advantage of shelter from the 
hot winds that blow over the desert 
plains. 

T he delightful courtesy of the arab 

TRIBES 

The groat encampment is carefully 
arranged. Some tribes spread their tents 
in a great square m rows ; others prefer 
a pictuiesquc oval. One feature never 
is lacking- the symbol of the authority 
of Iho sheikh. This little king always 
plants hi- spear in front of his tent. 
Just belli 11* l it is the section curtained 
off for the reception of guests. And 
how elhisive, and even pathetic, is the 
hospitality of these Aiabs, robbers and 
assassins though some of them am ! 
Their kind court i a- lo luendlv Msitors 
never fails, even though in the desert they 
Mould mb the very same folks without 
the slightest compunction, and perhaps 
slay them if resistance weie offered. 
But never is a Bedouin of the wilderness 
known to violate the beautiful law of 
hospitality. Out of the burning sun- 
shine the weary traveler is welcomed. 
The women hasten to bring him water 
to cool his head. A great bowl of 
camel’s milk is offered before arv ques- 
tions arc asked. At n.ght a fat kid or 
lamb will be killed, and a feast provided 
*pHE MAGIC JUG IN THE DESERT 

There are real luxuries in the Arab 
tents. The tents are spacious, for they 
will accommodate c onsiderable quan- 
tities of several sorts of grain, chaff, 
fruits, dried fish, and wood. There is 
also ample room for refuge for fowls, 
goats some cows, and a horse or two. 
The great main room has in the centre a ‘ 
large hollow which serves as the fireplace. J 
The smoke must find its way out as best , 
it can, so in time the tent becomes j 
blacker and blacker ; indeed, the old 














Bible pi i rase which speaks of the black 
tents of Kedar is as applicable now as 
then. 

( Jiir great blessing is the famous porous 
jug J he Arabs who live and work in 
tow hi make unglazed water-jugs and 
j,ii> These are an unspeakable benc- 
diitmii to the people, for they have no 
ic * ■ The W’clls arc never very deep, and 
llj** water comes from a long distance. 
'[Jins, were it not for tiie water-jugs of 
fins kind, cold water would be unknown. 
1 low, then, is it cooled ? Very simply, 
if poured into one of these porous 
earthen pots and hung for a few minutes 
in the wind, the effect is astonishing, for 
the beverage becomes deliciously cold 
and refreshing. 

THE PEOPLE EAT AND DRINK 

Pal.it.ible and wholesome is the desert 
fare. 1 here arc luxuries also in the food, 
though we should hardly relish the 
favorite dishes of the tribes, such as 
leben, the peculiar sour milk of marcs 
and camels, winch m Turkey is called 
yoglnut ; pilaf, which is rice beautifully 
cooked and containing little shreds of 
lamb, or kid, or chicken. Rut when 
the Arabs make a great feast in the 
desert, they roast a sheep or goat whole 
on red-hot stones. Ha d biscuits m 
the shape of rings, called kak, are much 
relished, and so is the peculiar butler 
called ghee. When the Arabs have to 
carry water about, they do so in great 
leathern bottles made of the whole skins 
of sheep and goats. 

One beverage that is enjoyed in the 
desert cannot be excelled anywhere in 
the world. Co I fee was first bi ought to 
Arabia from Abyssinia about the year 
1400 by a pilgiiin, whose tomb in Yemen 
is an object of veneration ; and the 
seeds planted in Yemen produce the 
Mocha coffee which is so famous. 

JJATES AND SUGAR-CANE 

The chief of all foods among the 
desert peoples is the date, and the most 
precious thing that grows in the coun- 
tries inhabited by these tribes is the date- 
palm, one of the noblest and most grace- 
ful of all trees. The Arabs of the desert 
eat much wild honey, and will feed 
abundantly on locusts when they can ; 
they also feast eagerly on the big lizards 
that dart about among stony places, and 
do not disdain even the jerboa. But 


the great article of diet is the date, with- 
out which the Arab of the wilds could 
hardly subsist. A joyous time is the 
festival known in the springtime as the 
Marriage of the Date Palms, when the 
soft spring breezes waft the pollen from 
the male to the female blossoms. 

Arab children are never happier than 
when they are sucking sugar-cane, which 
is cut into pieces and sold by the knot — 
that is to say, by the length of the stick 
from one knot to the next. But nothing 
is so abundant as dates. Sometimes 
for many weeks nothing else will be 
eaten in an Arab tent, and even the 
donkeys and camels are fed on this fruit. 
Outside many a tent at this moment will 
be Arab boys and girls playing games 
with date-stones on the smooth sands. 
None of the date-stones are thrown 
away, for they arc ground up into a 
coarse kind of me;d for cattle food. In- 
deed, nothing is wasted that belongs to 
the date-palm. The fragrant blossoms 
make a favorite beverage, and if the 
fruit that has not been consumed turns 
stale and somewhat musty, it is converted 
into vinegar. The leaves are woven 
into string., fans, mats, and baskets, 
and the long, thin, strong branches are 
made up by the carpenters in the towns 
into chairs, cradles, cages, beds, boats, 
and countless other things. 

'J'HE BREAKING UP OF A CAMP 

One event in tile desert is always 
exciting. This is the breaking up of a 
camp for a migration. When a tribe 
shifts its quarters, all possible prepara- 
tions are made on the previous day, 
and, early m the morning, everything is 
in motion for the great departure. 

Tents are taken down and packed, 
and soon the country is full of camels 
and flocks and herds and Arabs. Some- 
times ten or a dozen camels will be 
arranged in procession at considerable 
intervals horn each other. To the back 
of each camel are fastened four upright 
poles, which support a canopy called a 
merkub. On this erection rides an Arab 
girl, prostrate on her breast. These 
girls arc always the sisters of heroes — 
men who have won fame in battle. 

T he solemn majesty of a sea of < 

SAND i 

Tlie Bedouin Arabs are ignorant in J 
one sense, for they have no schools and < 
few can read and write. They are 1 


AN ARAB SCHOOL AND AN ARAB WORKSHOP 
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Thisisa photograph of some Arabs at work. Using both their fingers andthei r toes, they carve wood with 
amazing rapidity into beautiful shapes, making screens, boxes, and cabinets, which go all over the world. 



-THE PEOPLES OF THE DESERT* 


very large and beautiful oases are in- 
habited by the great and famous tribe 
of Mugrebi Arabs, who love their gardens 
and villages embowered in date-palm 
groves, with sparkling fountains ever 
lef resiling them. One of the most 
dreaded perils of the desert is that 
hot wind called by the Arabs the 
simoon. When this fierce and burning 
blast sweeps across the vast wastes it 
is deadly in its effect. Everyone in a 
caravan must, in order to escape alive, 
kneel in the sand with the mouth close 
to the ground, and, if possible, in the 
shelter of a camel, a roll of bedding or 
even a saddle. 

The town - dwellers are gifted and 
clever They excel in some crafts, 
especially in vai ious suits of woodwork. 



AN ARAB COURT OF JUSTICE IN THE DESERT 


temperate, for as Moslems they never 
taste intoxicants. There are no mosques 
in the deserts, of course, but these 
children of the wilderness are much 
given to prayer. The first chapter of 
the Koran is recited in every tent five 
times a day, while the worshippers 
prostrate themselves toward Mecca. 
'J'HE VISION OF THE DESERT SKY 

Caravans — what scenes this word 
conjures up ! The longest and most 
perilous caravan expeditions are those 
which cross the great Sahara, and this 
vast African desert has its charms, its 
unspeakable fascinations, its indescrib- 
able phenomena. One of these is the 
mirage, the reflection in the sky which has 
puzzled so many travelers in ages past 

A traveler riding in 
the Syrian desert from 
Bagdad to Babylon was 
perplexed by seeing 
what looked like the 
great ruin Akarkuf, 
though lie knew that it 
was more than thirty 
miles distant a<i«»ss the 
desert. Really what ho 
saw was an old well, 
only a few hunch l 
yards from when; he* 
stood wondering Dis- 
tressing have been the 
experiences of the 
members of great camel 
caravans crossing the 
Sahara, patched with 
thirst, under burning 
skies, suddenly plunged into ecstasy by 
the full view of palm-trees forming a 
lovely oasis at a little distance — for palm- 
trees always mean a delicious well close 
by. The travelers have in some sad 
instances rushed on to find that they had 
been mocked by a mirage, and men and 
beasts have perished. 

The towns that border the deserts 
often he in the centre of surrounding 
barren solitudes, as does Damascus, 
the oldest city on earth, where are 
lo\ely gardens, watered by fountains 
from Abana and Pharpar, the twin 
rivers that rush down from the snows 
of Lebanon. 

Spots of enchantment in the Libyan 
Desert of Africa are the lovely oases, 
great patches of vegetation caused by 
the presence of water-springs. Four 


That delicate and ornate latticework 
which is seen in windows, doois, boxes, 
and cabinets is highly prized. Glass 
lor windows is rarely used in Arabia 
excepting by Europeans, or by a few 
Arab families who have learned some of 
the Western ways. But in Arab houses 
are to be* seen some of the loveliest 
windows that can be imagined. 

The Arabs call a window shibaak, 
which means a network The joiner 
fashions a most delicate fabric out of 
date-pahn wood or bamboo, making 
httl" round bars, and fitting these to 
each other in a great variety of decora- 
tive designs. Through this fine lattice- 
work light and air come into the room, 
but none can look through upon the 
inmates from the outside world. 

CONTINUED ON PACE (tlpH 
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THE GREAT PUMP OF JACK’S HOUSE 


This shows the pump, called the heart, in the middle of Jack’s house, and we can see how ovens and corridors 
are linked with the top story. The heart pumps blood through Jack’s body; if we start at the x in the heart, 
and follow the arrows, we can trace the course of a drop of blood through the body back to the heart. 
Capillaries of only one lung are shown. Really the capillaries spread through every part of the body. 







These are some of the pipes, called capillaries, found in J ack’s house. Through these pipes, which are 
so small that 2,000 could lie side by side m an inch, the blood runs to every part of the body, 
carrying the red cells, which bring air, and the white cells, the chemists that keep microbes out. 

JACK’S WONDERFUL PUMP 

ANl) THE LIFE-STREAM THAT FLOWS THROUl ill HIS HOUSE 


W E have seen lh.it ' 
the middle 
stoiy of Jack’s house 
is the | lumping a ml 
ventilating story, and we Know 
that Jack’s central pump, which 
is to be found right in the middle 
of this story, is usually called his 
hcaLt, and that its business is to drive 
the blood all through Jack's body. 
We must study Jack’s pump, the 
pipes through which it drives the 
blood, and the blood it pumps — blood 
which fust of all is the water-supply 
of Jack’s house, but is also many 
other things of tin* greatest importance. 

1 The first fact about the great pump 
is that it is alive. From this point of 
view, we might almost compare it to 
a horse, especially as it lias a pair of 
reins. These reins are most import- 
ant, and if they are cut by an accuh nt, 
or if some poison rots them, Jack 
will certainly die. 

The reins of Jack’s heart, or pump, 
are called the vagus nerves, and one 
of them runs down each side of his 
neck from his brain to his heart, close 
beside the great pipe which we can 
feel beating on each side of the neck. 
These reins are held, so to say, by 
servants of Jack, who live in the lowest 
part of his brain, which is called the 



bulb, the lowest of the 
three telephone ex- 
change-' of Jack's 
house. So long as 
Jack is alive and well, these 
reins arc never let go, but if wo 
wish to find out what they arc 
doing, it is necessary to watch 
flic consequences of cutting them or 
poisoning them. If such an accident 
should happen to Jack we would find 
that the gieat pump, which was beat- 
ing at the rate of, say, eighty times a 
minute, would at once begin to beat 
faster and faster, but that every beat 
would be weaker than the last until it 
came to a stop, having worn itself out. 
The commonest and best known of the 
poisons which act on the heart, so that 
it races itself to death, is called bella- 
donna, and it is the poison found in 
the beautiful berries of the deadly 
nightshade. 

But many other things besides the 
deadly nightshade will aftect the beat- 
ing of Jack’s pump, either by making 
a pull on the reins, or by letting 
them fall loosely, as it were. Great 
pain or tear or a sudden shock of any 
kind will sometimes cause such a tug 
at the reins that Jack's heart stops on 
the spot, and he must die in a few 
seconds, unless the tug at the reins 
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1’ relaxes. It usually docs so very soon, 
J and all we say in such cases is that Jack 

I has fainted. He faints, or perhaps it is 
better to say he loses consciousness, be- 
cause the puinp ceases to send blood up 
to his study in his brain, and he cannot 
wot k. 

On the other hand, fear and many 
other things may often relax the reins, 
so that the pump heats much more 
quickly and, at lust, more violently. 
As soon as the disturbing cause is past, 
the reins arc tightened up again, and the 
heart begins to beat in an orderly and 
quiet way as before. In other cases, we 
lind that poisons -such as the poisons 
in tobacco — neither tighten the reins nor 

1 relax them, but keep on jogging at them, 
so that Jack’s heart loses the beautiful, 
even smoothness it is meant to have, and 
commences to beat irregularly. Then, 
the doctor says that Jack has a " tobacco 
lio.ut," and shakes his head. The irre- 
gular beat tells just as quickly of damage 
to Jack’s pump as an irregular throb 
1 tells of trouble m the engines of a great 
; ship. 

T he reins of the heart which are 

WORKING FOR EVER NIGHT AND DAY 
• The value of these nerves, or reins, 
of tin' heart is that they arc connected 
“ with every part of J.u k's house, and by 
, their action can make his pump heal 
■ slower or faster, according to the special 
1 needs of the lime. Also their existence 
’ and action mean that Jack always has 
i something in reserve for special demands. 
If he is chased by a bull. Ins nerves will 
relax their control for a little, and will 
let his heart go to serve his legs when 
they are much needed. Hut from the 
beginning to the end of the history of 
Jack’s house these reins are always 
acting to some extent, day and night, 
and Jack has no better or more necessary 
servants than those nerve-cells in lus 
lowest telephone exchange. 

The heart itself is strictly and literally 
a pump— not like a pump, but actually 
a pump. There are two kinds of pumps, 
those which press, or force, a fluid to 
move, and those which move it by 
suction. The pump in Jack’s house is a 
force-pump of which the walls arc alive. 

T he four chambers with the living 

WALLS 

But, though the heart is truly a force- 
pump, it is much more complicated and 
infinitely more wonderful than any 


other pump in the world. It has four 
spaces, or chambers, inside it, each with 
its own living wall, and each with a 
strong and perfect valve, so that the 
blood can only move forward, in the 
direction which Jack requires. The 
muscular walls are made of living cells, 
long and narrow, which have the power 
of making themselves short and thick. 
These living colls, or muscular fibres, 
aic Jack’s iuimblc but invaluable serv- 
ants, his “ drawers of water,” and they 
arc arranged in the walls of his pump 
in a most complicated way, which it 
would take a book to describe. It is 
these cells, or fibres, that do the actual 
work on contracting the heart and 
forcing out the blood. 

The other great fact about the pump 
is that, at various places in its walls, it 
contains numbers of nerve-cells, which 
order the muscle-fibres to conlrai t. 
Hut it would never do for Jack's pump 
to woj k iiule|>eiulently, without reference 
to flic ru‘<<N of the whole, so these 
nerve-cells, '.liidi rule the muscle-cells 
of the heart, ire themselves under the 
control of the vagus ueives, and also of 
another pair of nerves, which do not act 
all the time, but can be used on occasion. 
When they act they make the heart 
beat more powerful!). 

H OW THE PUMP DRIVES THE LIFE-STREAM 
ROUND AND ROUND 

A great Englishman, William Harvey, 
about whom we read in another place, 
found out what happens when the four 
chambers of Jack's pump beat and 
drive the blood. Harvey found that the 
blood goes right round tire whole of 
Jack's house in a circle, or, rather, in 
two circles, which meet in I he heart. 
The pump is really two pumps — left 
pump* which drives the blood to all 
parts of Jack's house, and a right pump 
— not quite ro strong — which only drives 
it to the lungs in order to receive pure 
air and get rid of foul air. We shall 
understand this better when we come to 
study the ventilation system. 

We now have the picture of this great 
pump, which is placed in the very middle 
of Tack’s house, and beats away, night ! 
and day. so long as he lives, driving his j 
water-supply through a system of closed j 
pipes, winch leave his heart and return j 
to it ; but we shall not see any use in ) 
this process unless we understand that J 
these pipes are of a very unusual kind. V 


■JACK’S WONDERFUL PUMP 


The various pipes have various names 
— arteries, veins, and capillaries Not 
one of these, however, has any holes in 
it, and, so far as we can discover by 
looking at this water system, it simply 
goes round and round within these 
closed pipes. 

That would be a useless performance 
if it were so. But the smaller pipes, 
called capillaries, because they are as 
fine as hairs, are exactly what the pipes 
of an ordinary water-supply ought not 
to be, for they let things through , and that 
is the essential point of the whole won- 
derful system. They leak both ways, 
so to speak, and let all manner of things 
be taken out of the blood, and also 
let all manner of things into it through 
their porous walls. The whole object 
of Jack's pump, and of this system of 
pipes, is to allow this passage in and out, 
through the walls of the capillaries. 

In one other point, above all, do these 
pipes differ from those of any ordinary 
water-supply. They are lined with 
living servants of Jack, iiun le-cells 
very much like those m the gie.it pump 
itself. Thus the size of the pipe in any 
given place ran be altered at will — 01, 
lather, not at will, for these servants are 
controlled from Jack’s lowest telephone 
exchange, and not by his will at all. 
They are under the control, everywhere, 
of two sets of nerves, one set making 
them contract and narrow tlu: pipes, and 
another making them relax and widen 
the pipes. 

W HAT IT IS THAT HAPPENS WHEN WE 
BLUSH 

We see the consequences when, fot 
instance, we blush, and feel a flood of 
warm blood surging through our cheeks. 
The order has gone forth, quite apart 
from or even against our will, to open 
the shuce-gates, and then the blood 
pours through into the capillaries of Hie 
face. After every meal, the walls of 
the stomach are made to blush m just 
the same way ; and Jack’s house could not 
exist if it were not for these automatic 
arrangements, or “ reflex actions," as they 
are called, whereby his lowest telephone 
exchange control-* his pump and his pipes. 

And now it is time to study the mar- 
velous fluid which is driven by Jack's 
pump through the system of pipes or 
flexible tubes which we call his blood- 
vessels. What is it made of ? What is the 
good of it ? Where does it come from ? 


In tlie first place, as we have just said, 
it is the water-supply of Jack’s house. 
Th s is no small matter, for water is far 
more necessary in his house than in any 
other. It is certain that all kinds of 
houses which living things inhabit — 
animals, or plants, or men — require 
water. In Jack’s case the water is en- 
tirely taken in by hts mouth — not by his 
skin at all ; just as, in the case of a tree, 
the water is all taken in by tne roots, not 
bv the leaves, no matter how wet with 
rain or mist or dew they may become. 

T he precious things the river 
CARRIES 

The water which enters runs down 
Jack’s red lane, and is picked up by the 
capillaries that line the walls of his great 
corridor. Then, of course, it forms part 
of lus blood, and is driven along by 
Jack’s pump. The other half of the 
story is that, just as the water leaked 
into the pipes at one place, so it leaks 
out of them at others after its work is 
done. It is always doing so. 

The water which enters the blood 
from the central corridor leaves it by 
leaking thiough the capillaries of the 
kidneys, the capillaries of the skin, and 
the capillaries of the lungs. This leak- 
age of water never stops — it is always 
going on. Every breath we breathe 
out contains water ; water is always 
leaving by the skin, and water is always 
being filtered thiough the kidneys. In 
all these cases the water cairios with it 
rubbish, so that Jack’s water-supply is 
also a drainage system. 

T he food for jack’s millions of 
servants 

Jack’s system, however, is no ordinary 
water-supply. It is a river of life, ever 
flowing, and carrying on it, or, rather, in 
it, many things just as necessary for 
the house as the water itself. Indeed, 
after food has been chopped up and 
cooked in the kitchen, all the useful 
parts of it arc taken into the blood, just 
like the water. The pump, therefore, 
sends through the body not only water 
but also the food necessary to build it 
up and keep it in repair. 

Here, again, comes* in the beauty of 
the fact that the smallest pipes of this 
water system are so thin that they 
leak ; and, more especially, that they 
leak in such a way that they let through 
only what is wanted. For now we come 
to the real eating that goes on in Jack’s 
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house. All his millions and millions of 
servants require food, and one of the 
gie.it duties of his pump is to carry their 
food to them as they work away in the 
daik. 

T he red and white servants who get 

OLD IN SIX WEEKS AND DIE 
Thus the blood which is always being 
pumped from the heart, and has first 
reached the heart carrying all kinds of 
food and fuel from Jack's central cor- 
ridor, is sent to every part of Jack's 
body ; and leaks through the walls of 
the capillaries, together with much 
water, producing a fluid called lymph, 
which is the prepared food for all Jack's 
servants — the chemists in liis laboratories 
or glands, the strong slaves that make 
up his muscles and so on. So the blood 
is not only water, but food also, for Jack’s 
living servants, and it is just because 
they require food and water that Jack 
requires them. 

This rushing life-stream, which carries 
food everywhere, is crowded also with 
living servants of Jack, some white and 
some red. The red ones never leave 
the stream. They are born inside Jack’s 
bones and join the blood as it flows 
through the mariow of the bones. 
Then, for about six weeks, they travel 
round and round Jack’s body, until they 
grow old and die, and break up. All tin * 
time their important duty is to cany 
fresh air from Jack’s ventilating system 
to every part of his body. 

T he wandering chemists who help 

JACK IN TIME OF DANGER 
Jack’s living servants are always 
breathing, and need air. A little air 
can be dissolved m the blood and carried 
along, but not enough for the needs of 
Jack's servants. The rest is carried by 
the red porters who inhabit his blood, 
and as they pass through thm- walled 
capillaries they give up this air, and then 
are pumped along until they reach Jack's 
lungs again, where each of them is again 
provided with a load of the fresh air 
that he has just breathed in. 

If there are too few of these red 
porters in Jack’s house, he is pale, gets 
out of breath too easily, and suffers 
from headache. Sometimes, however, if 
he swallows a little iron for a few weeks, 
his red bone-marrow will make many 
new red porters, and he will grow better. 

The other inhabitants of the blood 
are the white cells, which carry part of 


Jack's fuel from his great corridor to 
his liver. It has been discovered, too, 
that they are a sort of wandering chem- 
ists, who produce special substances for 
the benefit of Jack’s house. For instance, 
if one of Jack’s blood-vessels is broken, 
by a cut or a scratch, or in any other way, 
of course the blood begins to leak out all 
together ; and if this went on long 
enough, Jack would die. But the white 
chemists of his blood produce, just at 
the right moment and the right place, a 
substance which coagulates the blood 
or turns it solid, so that it flows no 
longer, and the bleeding is stopped. 

But we never see the white cells at 
their bravest until a burglary occurs in 
Jack's house — a thing which often 
happens. Wc shall find how the white 
cells are prepared to die by millions 
for Jack, and how they kill the in- 
truders who seek to kill him. The 
whole story is wonderfully interesting. 

H O V/ YOU MAY FEEL THE GREAT PUMP 
BEATING 

Now put the forefinger of one hand on 
the front of he other wnst, and feel 
your u pulse.” Then feel another pulse at 
the side of your neck, and then another 
which crosses the hard bone just in 
front of your ear. These are a few 
of the places where we can notice how 
the pipes swell at each beat of the 
great pump — swell to the lluid which 
is water-supply, food-supply and air- 
supply, jukI in winch swim porters and 
soldiers. If the pump beats eighty 
times in a minute, think how many 
times it must beat in a life of eighty 
years, resting only between the beats, 
and with no wages but just enough to 
keep itself going. 

This is the tireless, faithful heart, .md 
we need not wonder that in all languages 
it is the symbol of courage which no 
dangers can daunt and of service which 
is true till death. Some of our most 
interesting expressions which describe 
bravery or cowardice make use of the 
word “ heart ” to strengthen their mean- 
ing; such as “ brave - hearted ” and 
“true-hearted,” or “faint-hearted” and 
“ down-hearted. ” The heart is the seat of 
life, and according as the heart is a good 
heart or a bad heart the whole body 
is affected, and it is the same with the 
character of a boy or girl, whose heart 
is good and true or weak and cowardly. 
continued on nun 6430. 




a The Book of 
MEN S' WOMEN 


TWO MEN WHO TAUGHT THE INDIANS 
UERE and there in the Book of the United States and in the Book of Canada 
you have read about the devoted band of Jesuit priests who went about 
among the Indians, and braved death by torture at their hands, that they might 
teach them to become Christians and give up their cruel, treacherous ways. 
One of the most distinguished of these men was Pere Jacques Marquette, who 
is known simply as Pere or Father Marquette, a gentle, kindly man, who won 
the love of the Indians among whom he taught. Twenty years before Pere 
Marquette began his mission to the Indians in the West, John Eliot, a Puritan 
clergyman, had begun to teach the Indians of Massachusetts. He preached to 
them and taught them for fifty years, and reduced their language to writing 
and translated the Bible for them. This story tells us of the lives and work of 
these two great men. 

A PRIEST WHO LOVED THE INDIANS 


AWAY in France in 

T*. <in old rhntPMii 


TO 1 * an old chateau 
§5 in the city of Laon, which 
5° stands on the banks of the ^ 
River Oise, a little boy named K 
Jacques Marquette was born some 
hundreds of years ago. Jacques IK 
fejSl was a round-cheeked, joyous- 

hearted little fellow with generous, im- 
wol pulsive ways which won the hearts of 
JJ all about him. The servants adored 
Hg him, and Jacques’ mother thought there 
was no other boy like him in all the 
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31 reached the little mis->Jv 

U '° si°n on Lake Superior 

VlS/ 111 the heart of the wilder- jpg 

I 4 ness, to which he had been 
appointed. Once there, however, 
Father Marquette set to workv^j 
_] with vigoi; and enthusiasm. He 
began to learn the languages of 
the various Indian tribes, and then in 
an earnest, simple way told them how 
Christ had come down to earth to die 
so that all men might be saved. 

The Indians listened perplexedly. 


© wide world. Madame Marquette was a At first they did not understand this 

devout Roman Catholic, and she would white man with the long black robe, |J3) 

often entertain Jacques for hours by who went about with a strange look 


w often entertain Jacques for hours by 
telling him tales of the brave Jesuit 
Fathers who went out into far-away 
*1 lands to carry the gospel of Jesus Christ 
J to the heathen. Little Jacques, sitting 
on a hassock at his mothers feet and 
l propping his curly head against her 
3) knee, would listen with shining eyes 
jhand parted lips to the stories of daring 
P and self-sacrifice. 

j “ Perhaps some day you may become 
f a Jesuit Father, who knows? ” she 
would say. 

' The years passed and the rosy- 
\ cheeked little boy grew' into a tall 
1 young man, with earnest eyes. His 
mother’s cherished dream came true. 
Jacques became a Jesuit priest, and one 
) day he said good-bye to all his friends 
and set sail across the Atlantic for the 
| great, new land of America. Traveling 
in those days was very slow, and it was 
many months before the young priest 
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in his eyes and who talked about a 9Tj 
Manitou who w r as all love. He did not fer 
seem like the white men they had met fcft) 
before. He did not seem to want any- 
thing for himself, and he would travel Trf 
many miles in the middle of the night 
to help a sick child with his simple Vo 
remedies. Gradually the Indians be-/7^\ 
gan to trust, and then to love him.( 
They listened, too, to what he had to 
teach, for surely one who had no ends Mf 
of his own to gain must speak the yl 
truth. § 

By and by the fame of the “ Young 
White Father ” spread abroad, and In- jjjp 
dians from the more southern tribes be- 
gan to come to hear him. One day^—^ 
there arrived at Father Marquette’s (£3 ) 
little mission a delegation of Indian 1 ; 
from the tribe of the Illinois, who lived 
far away on the ‘‘ Great River.” The 
strangers listened to Father Marquette 



/ as hr preached, and then they presented 
| thein-rlves before him 
y “ I. t*t the Young White Father come 
y to the people of the Illinois,” they said. 
} “I cannot leave my mission now, but 
/ I will surely come,” promised Father 
y AhirqucLle, his heart aglow within him 
; at the thought of this wonderful oppor- 
i t unity. 

* 1 ‘rom this time on Father Marquette 
[ made it his special prayer that the way 
, might be opened to him to go to the In- 
Y dians of the Illinois. One day there 
A arrived in the camp a small band of men 
' under the leadership of a young man 
{ named Louis Joliet, who had been sent 
\ by Count Frontenac, to explore the 
} “ Great River.” Father Marquette was 
/ instructed to go with him on the journey, 
y It seemed so like a direct answer to his 
y prayer that the good priest was filled with 
i thanksgiving, and he eagerly prepared Co 
A join the expedition 

'l'he journey began one bright spring 
{ morning late in May. The adventurers 
i launched their canoes and paddled gaily 
I over the sparkling waters of Lake Michi- 
I gun to Green Hay, where they found an 
[ encampment of the Wild Oats Indians, 
y who ciowded around the white men 
\ FathcT Marquette was able to talk to 
i them in their own language, and he told 
A them that his party was bound for the 
J “ Great River.” The Indians listened to 

S his words in polite silence, but when he 
paused, they tried earnestly to persuade 
the voyagers not to go forward, 
j “ What are they saying? ” asked 
' Joliet, furiously. 

J “ They say,” said Father Marquette, 
x “ that we will surely be killed. They 
) .-»ay that there are wild Indians and 
| great water monsters and a horrible river 
v demon.” He turned to the Indians and 
i spoke with a ring of triumph in his voice. 
X “ People of the Wild Oats,” he said 
A “ the white men arc not afraid of river 
•{ monsters or demons, for they have with 
r them always the spirit of the great 
Manitou, who will let no harm happen 
to them ” 

Then the white men bade good-bye to 
the wondering Indians, and set out to 
paddle up the Fox River. The upper 
course of the stream was so shallow that 
the adventurers were obliged to carry 
their canoes and walk along the bed of 
the river. The way was rough, and often 
the ‘diarp stones, cut through the men’s 
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moccasins, but the party was in high 
spirits. As they marched sturdily along, 
now and again one of them would break 
into a rollicking French song, and the 
others would take up the refrain in a 
resounding chorus. Joliet and his follow- 
ers were filled with excitement at the 
prospect of adventure, and Father Mar- 
quette was radiantly happy in the thought 
that he was going into a strange land, 
perhaps to death, on his Master’s 
business. 

When they had gone to the head of 
the Fox River, they made a portage, that 
is, carried their canoes across the country 
to the Wisconsin River, and soon were 
floating on its pleasant waters. After 
a week on this river, they reached the 
Mississippi on June 17, 1673. The en- 
thusiastic young missionary wrote that 
he saw the great river “ with a joy that 
l cannot express.” 

Day after day, week after week, they 
journeyed down the 41 Great River.” 
They encountered strange scenery, strange 
animals, strange birds and strange tribes 
of Indians of he interior. Wherever they 
came upon an Indian encampment, 
Father Marquette preached the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. “ I know not whether 
they understood what l told them of 
God and the things vvhirli lonccrncd their 
salvation. Hut it is a seed cast in the 
earth, which must bear its fruit in 
season,” he wrote in his diary with his 
engaging hopefulness. 

A thing that is strange to record, com- 
pared to every other narrative of the time, 
is that there was no quarrel between 
captain and priest. Father Marquette 
and Captain Joliet got along famously. 
The captain respected the shrewdness 
and good judgment ot the young n.iest 
and often sought his advice. Joliet Him- 
self had studied to be a priest, but the 
wild, free life of the woods drew him away 
from his books to make him a famous 
explorer. 

Although intent upon making converts 
of the Indians, Fathei Marquette was 
also keenly interested in the exploration 
end of the expedition. He tasted the 
mineral waters of Wisconsin; he tested 
on his paddle the colored clay used by 
the Shawnee Indians for coloring their 
skins; and he cheerfully wielded his canoe 
paddle with the best of the men. The 
two men were well matched. 

As they got further and further down 
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the Mississippi, the heat became intense and 
the mosquitoes were so thick that they were 
almost unbearable. The explorers found 
that the Indians on the lower river slept on 
high scaffoldings, under which they built a 
smudge fire, and they too were obliged to 
resort to this method to escape the swarms 
of stinging insects. At last a few days more 
would have brought them to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, but Joliet had heard that 
the Spaniards were in possession of the land 
around the Gulf of Mexico, and after a 
consultation with his men, he decided to 
turn back. 

On their return they turned into the 
Illinois River and paddled up to its source. 
Then they carried their canoes across to 
Lake Michigan. It is thought that they 
teachcd the lake near the present city of 
Chicago. Then they paddled up Lake Mich- 
igan to Green Bay again. In four months 
they had traveled more than 2,500 miles in 
their canoes 

On the way back they passed through 
the village of the Kaskaskia Indians, who 
begged Father Marquette to remain with 
them and establish a mission But the 
young priest’s health had been seriously 
affected by the tropical heat of the mid- 
summer sun and the unwholesome, moist 
climate of the lower Mississippi, and he was 
now very ill He was very loath to leave 
the Kaskaskia without telling them of his 
1 glad tidings,” but his companions refused 
to leave him behind in the wilderness, and 
Father Marquette, who was too weak to 
protest, promised to return to the interior 
as soon as he was well. 

When he was again able to travel, he 
set out with a little band of his convert 
Indians to keep his promise to the people 
of the Kaskaskia, but he got no further than 
the present site of Chicago, when he was 
again attacked by his terrible disease, ‘'O he 
was obliged to stop on his journey and 
spend the winter among the Indians of this 
region. As in every place where hr had 
gone, he soon won the devotion of the In- 
dians of the Chicago tribes. From all 
around they tame to listen to the inspired 
words of the “ Young White Priest.” The 
Indians believed in Father Marquette and 
loved him as they believed in and loved no 
other white man. And why? Because he 
believed in them and loved them as no other 
white man had ever done. He saw no guile, 
nor treachery in the Indians. Where others 
saw only bloody, repulsive savages, he saw 
men — red, in truth, but with unselfish, 
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In the Capitol at Washington there stands a 
statue, erected by the State of Wisconsin, in 
honor of the brave missionary priest. Father 
Jacques Marquette, who was one of the first 
white men to explore the Mississippi River 
The story of his life is a beautiful one, and it 
is no wonder the Indians loved him 
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a prominent part in the church affairs of 
the little colony. He was one of the three 
men who arranged the Bay Psalm Book, 
of which you remember we have spoken 
in the story of Songs and Song Writers. 
He was prominent, too, in educational 
matters, and was one of those who signed 
an agreement to build a free school in 
Roxbury and support a schoolmaster. 

While he went about his duties, the 
state of the Indians weighed heavy on 
his mind. He was a man of loving spirit, 
and their savage life and pagan beliefs 
grieved him sorely. At length he took 


grammar for it, and when that was done 
he translated the Bible into it. This 
took time of course. First he translated 
a little catechism, then the Book of Gen- 
esis, after that St. Matthew’s Gospel, and 
so he went through the whole Bible, bit by 
bit. This translation of the Bible into 
the Indian tongue was the first book 
printed in New England. 

Meantime he continued to teach the 
Indians, and to help them to live in a 
better way, he founded a town for them 
at Natick, where they learned to cultivate 
the land set apart for them, and he 
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John Eliot Preaching to the Indiana. 


into his house a young Indian, from 
whom he set to work to learn the lan- 
guage of the Pcquod tribe so that he 
might teach them, and in 1646 he 
preached his first sermon in the Indian 
tongue in the wigwam of Kitchomakin, 
in a grove at the mouth of the Neponset 
River. 

But this good man was not content to 
teach the Indians by preaching to them. 
He wanted them to believe intelligently 
the things that he taught them, and he 
wanted to raise them up from the 
wretched way in which they lived. Not 
content with learning to speak their lan- 
guage, he set himself to the task of mak- 
ing it a written language, and making a 


taught them that cleanliness is next to 
godliness. His converts learned to read, 
and before admitting them to the church, 
he demanded that they should follow the 
stern rule of life laid down by the Puri- 
tans. 

Every other Sunday, year in and year 
out, he went on horseback from Roxbury 
to Natick, which is some miles away, 
and it is said that his horse’s feet made 
a beaten path through the woods. Stern 
though he might seem, he was sweet and 
loving and gracious and of a humble 
spirit. Always his horse was laden with 
comforts for the Indians, and his pockets 
were filled with cakes and apples and 
goodies for the children, whom he loved. 
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“ The care of the Jambs,” he wrote, “ is 
one third part of the charge over the 
woikr of God.” When years told on his 
frame and his friends tried to induce him 
to give up his labors for the Indians he 
refused, saying, “ I will never give over 
as long as I have legs to go.’’ He firmly 
believed that the Indians were the rem- 
nants of the Ten Lost Tribes, of whom 
you have read in the Story of the Scat- 
tered Nation. He hoped to bring them 
back to the state from which he believed 
Ihey had fallen, and so he labored for 
them year after year. In one winter he 
translated the whole Book of Psalms. 
At first he preached under a great oak 
tree, which still stands at Natick; but 
after a time a church was built, in which 
there was an upper chamber, where the 
apostle might spend a restful night after 
the labors of a day of preaching and 
teaching were done. 

Not content with teaching at Natick, 
he went on missionary journeys, and it 
is said that he traveled through the woods 
from (ape Cod to Concord. At first he 
not only had to face the danger of cap- 
ture and torture by hostile Indians, and 
to work against the opposition of the 
Indian chiefs, but he was also opposed 
by the settlers, who believed that no good 
could lie gained by teaching Indians. 
Nevertheless he persevered. As the years 
went on many converts were made, and 
there were no less than seventeen villages 
of what were called 44 praying Indians.” 
But in 1O75, an Indian chief, known as 
King Philip, made war against the Eng- 
lish settlers. He and his followers and 
allies committed such cruelties that the 
settlers were routed to a state of fury 
against all Indians, and though few' of 
John Eliot’s converts joined Philip, they 
were all removed from their villages to 
Deer Island and to Long Island in Boston 
Harbor. After a time, at John Eliot’s 
earnest request, they were allowed to help 
the settlers to overthrow Philip, and later 
they were permitted to return to Natick, 
and three other villages, but the Christian 
settlements were never so strong again. 
After the war was over, John Eliot pro- 
tested against the sale of Indians as 
slaves. His charity was never failing, 
and it is known that at his own cost he 
brought back one man who had been sent 
to Jamaica, and also redeemed the wife 
and children of this man. 

In 1687 the greatest grief of his long 


life came to him when his wife died. All 
his life she had been his greatest helper. 
It was she who looked after the house- 
hold, and saved him from all worry about 
his money affairs, so that he might de- 
vote himself to his teaching and trans- 
lations. ‘ 4 1 shall go to her,” he said, 
“ but she shall not return to me,” but 
he lived on three years longer and died 
at the age of eighty-six. “ No mission- 
ary,” one of his successors says, “ who 
ever labored for the gospel, had a nobler 
zeal ; no martyr who ever faced the 
flames had a more heroic spirit; no saint 
had a saintlier soul. His missionary 
spirit and earnestness were as wise as St. 
Paul’s, his charity and sympathy as 
sweet as St. Francis d’ Assisi’s, and as 
years go on he becomes one of the most 
commanding figures among all the Eng- 
lish Puritans who entered into the early 
life of America.” 

An Indian missionary, who had been 
ordained some years before John Eliot’s 
death, tried to go on with the work among 
the Indians, but he had not the authority 
that a white n tn would have had among 
them, and he was not successful. John 
Eliot was almost alone among the settlers 
in his belief in the Indians. His son John, 
whom he had trained to take his place, 
died over twenty years before him. and 
no one had enough interest in the mission 
to carry it on Gradually the Indians 
fell away, and in 1716 their church was 
closed. Another church has been built 
on the site where it stood, and close by a 
monument has been erected to this self- 
sacrificing missionary, who was one of the 
very few to claim justice for the Indians, 
and to seek to teach them how to take 
their place in the civilization of the white 
men among whom they had to live. 

He saw very clearly that as long as they 
kept to their old ways of living it would 
be very hard for them to hold to the 
truths of Christianity, which he taught 
them. He believed that if they were to 
be really Christians, they must learn the 
ways of Christian civilization. 

His efforts as a pioneer in education 
are overshadowed by his fame as a mis- 
sionary, but the people of Roxbury do 
not forget that he never ceased to declare 
the need for education in the colony, and 
that the year before his death he gave 
seventy acres of land at Jamaica Plains 
to support a school. 

IBS NEXT STOir or MSN AND WOMEN IS ON PACE 6171. 
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Father Marquette "and Louis Joliet floated down the Wisconsin River into the Mississippi. June 17 1673. 
and here we see them lost m wonder at the sight ol the mighty stream. You can of the 

voyage down the xivcr, and of their return trip, in the text This was the first real exploration of the 
course of the river, though it had been discovered long before. 
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King Philip whose real name waa Metacomet, was a chief of the Warn panoags, and plotted to kill all 
the whites in New England. War broke out In 167s. and raged for over a y® ar _. Phdl P | v ' l as fiBa,ly k,1 J* d 
by an Indian in 1676. This conspiracy almost broke up the work which John Eliot had d °" e ai "°”?. t 2 lc 
Indians, as some "praying Indians" could not resist the temptation to join Philip against the whites. 









ONE OF CANADA’S RIVERS 


One of the most beautiful rivers of Canada is the Kaministiquia. We show you here its more restless 
inniiiranc* as n dashes over stones and apparently struggles to be free. Notice the different strata in the 
irough which the river has cut its way. The beautiful Falls of Kakabeka are on this river. 


appearance, as it dasl 
rocky banks through 
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Here is the same river, though you can hardly believe it. This quiet and placid stream with the grain 
elevators along its banks and the steamers on its waters seems entirely different from the reatless stream 
above The town is Fort William, Ontario, which is a centre of the grain trade. 

Pictures copyright by H. C. White Co 
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H istorians teii^Sg 

us that rivers ' 


us that rivers ^^g-V “ 
have a great influence 
on the destiny of nations. j g 
A writer of geographies lu^ £ 
lately called the St. Lawrence | 
a roadway into the heart of the 
continent. Bel ore we set out on 
our journey down the pathway made 
by this noble river, let us stop for a 
moment, and think of the influence 
that it has had on the history of 
Canada. 

Up this great and shining roadway 
came Cartier on his voyage of ex- 
ploration. Champlain followed it. 
The farms and villages of the early 
settlers were built along its banks. 
La Salle made his way along it on his 
way to find the Mississippi, and it was 
the road by which the adventurers, 
who followed after him, traveled when 
they sought to bar the valley of the 
Mississippi from the English colonies 
in the East. If it had not been for 
this great highway, it may be that the 
history of this whole continent might 
have told a different tale. 

H OW THE GREAT LAKES WERE 
MADE 

Once on a time, you know, there 
was no river and there were no Great 
Lakes. All the northern part of the 
continent was covered with ice which 
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The Canadian Side, Niagara Falla. 

THE GREAT LAKES AND THE ST. LAWRENCE 


filled the valley. 
y . 1 - 1 Now y° u i°°k at 

your map, you will see 
•' that the centre of the whole 

gL ‘ ( onlinent is a great plain. But 
if as you trjee the courses of the 
rivers you will find that the 
southern portion of the plain is 
tipped toward the south. In the 
centre there is a low height of land. 
The rivers to the north of this flow 
toward the north and east, while those 
on its southern side flow southward. 
If it were not for this height of land, 
it is probable that the water from 
most of the lakes would flow to the 
Mississippi and the St. Lawrence 
would not exist. It is strange to think 
that a little height of land, which was 
perhaps pushed up by a glacier, far 
back in the ages, could alter the his- 
tory of the world. 

In the glacial period — the time of 
cold — all the northern region was 
covered with ice, which, as it moved 
onward, scraped the sides of moun- 
tains bare, ground out basins, deep- 
ened valleys, and in other places 
raised the surface of vast tracts by 
overlaying the land with the drift of 
earth and rocks it carried. Ages 
passed, and the air became warm 
again. The ice melted, and in its 
place a great expanse of water re- 
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mainrd Hut the water found outlets, 
as w.-ter will. Gradually the higher 
land \wis drained, but the deep basins 
held iln*ir water, and this was the origin 
of the chain of Great Lakes and the 
Kim St. Lawrence, which flows through 
them and carries their overflowing waters 
lo l In- sea. We call them lakes; but 
really they are inland seas, and hold 
wit fun their deep basins half the fresh 
wafer there is in the world. 

W HERE THE ST LAWRENCE 
REALLY BEGINS 

We usually think of the St. Lawrence 
as rising in Lake Ontario. Really it 
rises in Lake Nipigon, north of Lake 
Superior, and flows down through all the 
lakes, though we call it by different 
names. The lakes are like the fountains, 
made in steps, that you sometimes see. 
’The water overflows from one into the 
other, but the stream is continuous 
The St. Lawrence with its tributaries 
drains over four hundred thousand square 
miles of territory, most of it in Canada. 

On this trip, our starting place is at 
Fort William, at the head of Lake Su- 
perior, where we have come to meet a 
beautiful steam yacht that is to take 
iis down through the Canadian waters of 
the lakes. Fort William vas a head- 
quarters of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and every year the officials held high 
festival there. Hut the days of the Fur 
Company are gone. Wheat is king in 
Fort William, and huge elevators mark 
its power. The golden grain is gathered 
in these elevators from the prairie lands, 
and much of it is shipped by boats which 
go down the lakes, canals and river to 
Montreal 

We shall not see the wild and rocky 
northern shore of Lake Superior We 
pass out of the harbor, pass Thunder 
Cape and Isle Royale, and keep almost a 
straight course across the lake. At White 
Fish Hay we pass the lighthouse and find 
the entrance to the Sault Ste. Marie, 
where the overflowing ice-cold waters 
from Lake Superior plunge themselves 
down the rapids to reach the lower level 
of Lake Huron. The rapids are so 
dangerous that canals, of which we may 
read in other places, have been built to 
make a passage for the ships; but while 
our boat makes her slow way through 
the lock, we hire an Indian guide and his 
canoe and shoot the rapids, as the In- 
dians, the early French, the coureurs-de- 


bois, and many a hunter and trapper in 
long procession have done before us. 

T he beautiful region of 

GEORGIAN BAY 

After we have passed the canal at 
Sault Ste. Marie, which we remember 
means the Falls of St. Mary, we sail down 
the St. Marys River, as our river is here 
called, into Lake Huron. We should like 
to pass down below the island of 
Mackinac into Lake Michigan, which is 
surrounded by the state of Michigan. 
We want to see Green Bay, where 
La Salle landed, and the great city of 
Chicago, which has grown up on the site 
of Fort Dearborn, but our host tells us 
we must leave that for another time 
Our captain turns the bow of our staunch 
little boat across Lake Huron, past Pelee 
Island, famous for its grapes, between 
Manitoulin and the mainland into 
Georgian Bay, one of the most beautiful 
stretches of water that the world holds. 
Islands meet the eye on every side; some 
of them are rocks, some of them little 
islands with a tree or two, thousands 
large enough f or a summer cottage or a 
camping place. 

North of Lake Huron, in the Sudbury 
district, arc the great nickel and copper 
mines, of which we have read on page 
6092, and on Manitoulin Island there 
are copper mines, but our minds are filled 
with the beauty of the scene and we have 
little thought left to-day for natural 
resources We take our leisurely way 
through the islands, and stop at the 
little town of Collingwood, where great 
freight ships are built. We stop at Owen 
Sound, then sail out again into Lake 
Huron, through the St. Clair River, and 
Lake, and the Detroit River into lake 
Erie Now we sail along the southern 
shore of the peninsula to Port Colbome, 
where we enter the Welland (’anal, and 
enjoy the novel experience of steaming 
down its placid waters through fields and 
country villages to Lake Ontario. Once 
we have reached the lake, we leave our 
yacht, and take the train for a visit to 
the Falls of Niagara, those famous falls 
that the Iroquois called the “ Thundering 
Water.” 

W HERE THE "THUNDERING WATER" 
COMES FROM 

Let us think for a moment what this 
thundering water carries. Back of it are 
four of the Great Lakes, Erie, Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior. When the over- 
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flow from .ill these lakes enters the 
Niagara River, it flows quietly between 
its wide banks until it reaches the rapids 
a little way above the Falls. At the 
head of the rapids, the waters begin to 
hurry, hurry, hurry, as if in haste to 
make the adventurous leap beyond, and 
when they reach the brink of the chasm, 
down which they must roll to the lake, 
(hey leap forward into the abyss, a hun- 
dred and sixty feet below. We cannot 
tell what impresses us most, the hurrying 
water at the rapids, which we could 
watch for hours, or the sublime spectacle 
of the great mass of water as it leaps 
into the chasm below. From the foot 
of the precipice the water rushes down a 
steep incline between narrow banks, to 
the whirlpool, where it strikes against 
a jutting point of land and is sent back 
in a sweeping current to swirl round and 
round before it escapes We follow down 
its steep banks, fascinated by (he swirling 
waters that rush by far below our feet 
until at last they reach a gentle slope, 
and flow quietly down to meet the blue 
waters of Lake Ontario. The great water 
power from the Falls is used to work 
factories and run electric railways from 
Buffalo to Toronto. 

K ingston, the west point 

OF CANADA 

At Niagara-on-the-l.ake, whi<h we re- 
member was once called Newark, and 
was the first capital of Upper Canada, our 
yacht meets us, and we sail across (he 
lake to Toronto. Passing by Burlington 
Beach, we keep within sight of the land, 
for there are many pleasant places along 
this shore. We make no stay at Toronto, 
for our vacation time is drawing to a 
close, and wc have much to see, so we go 
on our way straight through the lake 
until we reach the city of Kingston. The 
city is beautifully situated where the St. 
Lawrence flows from Lake Ontario 
Most of the buildings are of gray lime- 
stone, and so it is called the Limestone 
City. It is a quaint, attractive place, 
full of historic interest, for it was built 
on the site of Frontenac’s fort, and was 
once the seat of the government of Can- 
ada. The Military College, Canada’s 
West Point, is here, and Queen’s Univer- 
sity ranks with Toronto University and 
McGill. The massive gray stone forts, 
the quaint Martello towers, and the im- 
posing public buildings, all make the city 
very full of interest. 


Opposite the city, the St. Lawrence 
leaves Lake Ontario. Seldom less than 
two miles in width, it is two and one-half 
miles wide where it issues from Lake 
Ontario, and with several expansions 
which are called lakes it becomes eighty 
miles in width where it ceases to be 
called a river. The influence of the tide 
is felt over five hundred miles from the 
gulf, while it is navigable for sea-going 
vessels to Montreal, eighty miles farther 
inland. Rapids prevent navigation 
above this point, but by means of canals, 
boats pass from Montreal to Lake 
Superior. 

If inferior in breadth to the mighty 
Amazon, if lacking the length of the 
Mississippi, if missing the ancient castles 
of the Rhine, if wanting the lonely 
grandeur that overhangs the Congo, the 
majestic St. Lawrence has features as 
remarkable as any of these. It has its 
source in the largest body of fresh water 
upon the globe, and among all of the 
large rivers of the world, it is the only 
one whose volume is not sensibly affected 
by the elements In rain or in sunshine, 
in spring floods or in summer droughts, 
the river seldom varies more than a foot 
in its rise and fall. 

T he thousand 
islands 

Where the great Laurentian chain of 
mountains, running from east to west 
across Canada, swings southward to enter 
New York, it drops a link as it were, 
and allows the last of the big lakes an 
outlet into the channel of the St Law- 
rence, which moves sluggishly among the 
numerous islands, helping to form the 
most picturesque archipelago in the 
world. The actual number of islands in 
this Lake of the Thousand Isles is near- 
two thousand, varying in sizi, shape am. 
appearance from a small barren rock, 
projecting from the surface of the river, 
to larger ones ornamented by summer 
residences varying in style of architec- 
ture from the modest cottage of the 
camper to the magnificent castle of the 
millionaire; and finally islands of large 
area covered with many farms. 

Leaving Kingston, we wind in and 
but among these charming islands to 
the American town of Clayton, noted 
as a summer resort. Below this thriv- 
ing town, island after island studding 
the quiet waters rises into view, the 
finger-tips of the great mountain range. 
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pass the town of Lachine, nine miles 
from Montreal. Just below the town the 
steam* r glides into mid-stream, that 
mo\r with increasing speed, indicative 
of ilie coming rapids, which now appear 
in full view. And soon we enter the last 
of the St. Lawrence rapids, the Lachine. 
A moment more and we have completed 
tlir descent and ride in tranquillity on 
the quiet waters below Passing the 
beautifully wooded shores of Nun’s 
Island, we see the famous Victoria 
Jubilee Bridge. 

Sweeping beneath the great bridge, 
we come in full view of the City of 
Montreal with its busy harbor, beautiful 
buildings of massive stone, stately 
churches and cathedrals, noted colleges, 
famous parks, and most of all, its royal 
mountain, lifting its imperial head seven 
hundred and forty feet above the din 
and noise of l he street. 

D own the st 

LAWRENCE 

Leaving Victoria Pier wc first pass 
Lcngueuil, a village on the south bank. 
The first town of note is Sorel, at the 
mouth of the Richelieu River and forty- 
five miles from Montreal. It stands on 
the site of the fort built by de Tracy in 
1665 and was for many years the sum- 
mer residence of the governors of Can- 
ada. About five miles further down, the 
river expands into a vast sheet of water, 
twenty-five miles long and nine miles 
broad, known as Lake St. Peter. 

Passing the mouth of the St. Francis 
River, we arrive at the city of Three 
Rivers, midway between Montreal and 
Quebec. Continuing the journey, we 
pass St Anne and the Jacques Cartier 
River, after which the land on the river 
banks begins to rise, presenting a bold and 
picturesque appearance as we near Quebec, 
the only walled town in North America. 
The mouth of Ihe Chaudiere on the south 
next attracts our attention, and next the 
great cantilever bridge, of which you see 
a picture on page 33. As our little boat 
passes beneath the bridge we wonder at 
its size, and marvel that men could be 
found great enough to think of such a 
structure. Before us is the grand gate- 
way of the St. Lawrence, and on our left, 
crowning Cape Diamond, is the famous 
citadel of Quebec This lofty fortress, 
which rovers an enclosed area of forty 
acres, three hundred and sixty-five feet 
above the river, was built from plans 


approved by the Duke of Wellington. 
Since the withdrawal of British troops in 
1871, it has been garrisoned by Canadian 
soldiers. The old walls of the Upper 
Town still stand, but the city has spread 
far beyond them. 

T he grandeur of the scenery 

ON THE LOWER ST LAWRENCE 

Leaving Quebec, we pass the Isle of 
Orleans on the left, and near its eastern 
end Mt. St. Anne raises its head twenty- 
seven hundred feet above the river, and 
a short distance below the end of the 
island Mount Tourmente, nearly two 
thousand feet in height, with its lonely 
lighthouse looms against the sky. We 
pass Capes Burnt and Rouge and a short 
distance further on is Cape Grebaune, 
which towers twenty-two hundred feet 
above the steamer A few miles eastward 
is Murray Bay, the favorite watering 
place of the Lower St. Lawrence. The 
river here is fifteen miles broad and its 
waters are as salt as the ocean itself 
Murray Bay, with the grand old Lnurcn- 
tian mountains behind and the river m 
front, furnish< : a variety of scenery not 
often found in combination. 

Some miles below Murray Bay the 
Pilgrims are seen. They consist of a 
remarkable group of rocks which arc 
visible at a great distance “ the mirage ” 
seems to dwell about them. We now 
reach Tadousac, at the mouth of ihe 
Saguenay River. This town was the 
first settlement made by the French on 
the St. Lawrence and was their principal 
fur-trading post. From this point the 
northern shore is rough and broken 
while along the southern there is an 
almost continuous chain of fishermen’s 
hamlets, farmhouses, villages marked by 
windmills, forests and green meadows, 
with here and there a -ilvcry str^m 
winding sluggishly down to the river. 
The St. Lawrence grows wider and wider 
until it has a width of eighty miles, when 
it is lost in the gulf of the same name. 

No other river ran lx>ast of such a chain 
of inland seas along its course, or has such 
a wealth of picturesque islands. Its banks 
have seen the conflict of races for the 
mastery and the struggle of nations for the 
possession of a continent. We may well 
say that in its majestic course from lake 
to the broad ocean, the St. Lawrence offers 
to the traveler more of beauty and ro- 
mance than any other river in the world. 


TITE NF\T STORY OF CANADA IS ON 1'Al.r 
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This boat has just come down the same way as the boat shown above. Dreadful storms rage on the Great 
Lakes in the winter season, and after about the middle of November navigation is not safe. The brave 
men on this boat have just brought her down from Lake Superior in December, but you can tell from 
her icy coating what a struggle they have had. Many boats have been lost in storms on these inland seas. 









HOW A SHIP GOES DOWN A HILL 
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This picture shows a boat coming down through the Canadian canal at Sault Ste. Marie. From the posi- 
tion of the boat you can see that the lock is full of water. To " lock ” her through, the upper gates of the 
lock are closed by powerful machinery ; the water in the lock chamber is allowed to run off gradually until 
it is on a level with the water outside the lower gates; then these gates are opened and the boat goes on. 
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THE LITTLE SPINNER AT THE WINDOW 

WHY THE FINE SHAWLS COME FROM SHETLAND 

L ONG ago, far a way !?5x <c^y‘ out upon the 

-> in the Shetland ( CONTim,ED ™ OM *?* ^5|r island, knew it in 

Islands, there onre * ’ winter storms as well, 

lived a little lame girl ^ and was afraid then 

called Giete. Her home was of the great sea which had 

built on the shore of a voe, or caused her father’s death, and her 

sea lake, that ran quite a distance ** own lameness. For poor little 


inland. It was built of rough stones, 
and had only one window. 

The roof was covered with green 
sods, with big white daisies and other 
flowers growing on it ; wreathed, too, 
with ropes ot seaweed, wound round 
stones, to prevent the sods from being 
blown oil in high winds. There w T as 
no garden, but the ground was covered 
with white sand, full of pink and white 
and yellow shells, for the green waves 
curled at its edge only a little way off. 

There was a fire of peat in the 
middle of its only room, and as there 
was no chimney the smoke had to 
find its own way out, so the walls 
looked black and dismal. Then, a calf 
or some lambs, or even some little pigs, 
often shaicd the fireside in cold 
weather, and there was scarcely any 
furniture, for Grctc and her mother 
were very, very poor. But they had 
a spinning-wheel and spun the sheep's 
wool into yarn, and knitted thick 
stockings and clothes for the fishermen. 

On a sunny summer day the little 
island looked like fairyland, with other 
fairy islands shining in the distance, 
but Grctc, who would sit at the 
window with her spinning-wheel and 
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r and was afraid then 
of the great sea which had 
caused her father's death, and her 
r own lameness. For poor little 
Grctc could not run about and join in 
games. Often, for days, she had to lie 
on her back, bearing a cruel pain that 
sometimes bi ought tears to her eyes. 

One day when the sea roared, and 
the spray struck against the small 
window, dimming it so that it was 
impossible to see out of it, Grete, 
whose leg ached badly, w r as lying on 
the bed by the window. 

For once the girl’s busy lingo- « were 
idle, as she watched a big spider who 
was beginning to spin his web ir the 
corner of the window. When she 
fust noticed him he was running a line 
from one corner to the other, then he 
went back to the middle, and made a 
line fast to another corner, and after 
making a sort of wheel with a lot of 
spokes all joining in the middle, he 
started to work rounds. How clever 
he was I And he went round so fast 
that he made her feel quite giddy. 

The spider somehow seemed to grow 
bigger a nd bigger, and his web covered 
more and more of the window, and 
was getting as white as snow. Slowly 
he seemed to change, until he was no 
longer a spider, but a trow, a queer 
little man with a face like a rosy. 
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dricd-up apple. And the trow nodded 
hi 1 ' head at her, and said in a tiny voice : 

" Watch me, Grctc, and you will know 
how to knit.** 

Yes, when she looked harder it was 
wool he was spinning, white and soft and 
firu ; and the web— no, the knitting, 
oJ course, grew apace under his quick 
(lngris. Why, it seemed quite easy to 
see how such beautiful patterns could be 
nude. She was learning how to do it 
fast, and the little trow turned every now 
and then, and smiled and nodded. The 
door opened. So did Crete's eyes. And 
now there was only a real spider, with an 
everyday sort of web, and, it was very 
odd, he was no longer at work, but was 


bundles, so that she might start carding 
and spinning it at once. It would not 
spin fine enough to please her the first 
day; no, nor the second day, but she 
persevered until she was satisfied ; and 
as her wheel went whirring round, she 
fancied she heard the trow’s voice saying : 
“Try again, Crete. Try again.’* She 
thought lie was helping her all t he tune, 
for surely never had wool been spun of 
such fineness and evenness before. Then, 
too, the spider’s web was there ; and she 
had only to look at the window, and the 
pattern seemed to stand out clearly again. 

Before long, the neighbors came to see 
the wonderful shawl that looked like lace. 
The fame of it even reached a great lady 



A SHETLAND WOMAN KNITTING A SHAWL BY THE WAYSIDE 

1 lit . |nc(un lb from a photograph 1 ■ y fh tries Keul, Wisluvr 


all tucked up into a ball against the ledge 
because lie was too disgusted at the 
little beads of spray that were hanging 
on his web to go on with making it. 

“ Eh, mother,*’ Crete cried, “ you have 
frightened away the tiow just as I was 
getting on so grandly with learning the 
fine knitting.” 

“ What has the wee wific been dreaming 
about ? *’ said her mother. " Oh, I am 
tired 1 ” And she sat down, not noticing 
in her fatigue that Crete did not answer. 
The little girl could not explain just 
then, and felt she wanted to think it over 
before she forgot the wonderful pattern. 

She dreamed about it all night, and 
next morning her mother helped her to 
pick out all the whitest wool from the 


in Lerwick, who sent a messenger to bung 
it for her to see. Crete was sorry to part 
with hoi treasure, bin her motru r said it 
was a great honor for them, so it was 
borne away to Lerwick. 

Then, one fine clay, Gicte saw a white 
sail making for the voc. Soon a lady 
was sitting beside her, and asking her 
about her work so kindly that she quite 
forgot to be frightened. And when the 
lady left she gave Crete a gold piece for 
the shawl, the first gold piece that had 
ever been seen on the island. Everybody 
wanted to learn how to get gold pieces, 
and Grete was delighted to teach them. 
So better days came, not only for Grete 
and her mother, not only for their own 
little island, but for all the islands near. 





THE TALE OF JENNY MARTIN 


T ENNY MARTIN was the daughter of 
J a poor woodcutter in the New 
Forest, in the south of England. One 
midsummer eve she was wandering about 
the forest, gathering flowers, when she 
saw a little white mouse sleeping on some 
moss beneatli a great oak-tree. 

1 Oh, what a pretty white mouse 1 ” 
said Jenny. “ I will take it home.” 

She took the mouse in her hands, and 
it woke up and said : 

No, Jenny, do not take me to your 
father’s cottage, or the cat may get at 
me and kill me. Leave me here. I am 
the Queen of the Mice, and I will reward 
you for your kindness.” 

” What will you give me, then ? ” said 
Jenny. 

” Anything that you like to ask for,” 
said the little white mouse. “ You have 
only to come to this tree and tap thice 
t imes, and I will grant you what you wish.” 

44 Well, to begin with,” said Jenny, ” I 
should like my father’s cottage to be 
changed into a "pretty farmhouse.” 

“ That 1 have done,” said the mouse, 
*' as you will see when you return home.” 

Jenny put the little white mouse back 
on the moss beneath the oak-tree, and 
ran home. In the place of the small, 
shabby cottage which she had left a few 
hours before, there stood a pretty farm- 
house with an orchaul full of large frmt- 
Irees, a stable with three horses, and a 
row-shod with thirty cows; and there were 
plenty of ducks, geese, and chickens in the 
ya rd 01 1 , how happy Jenny was, a nd how 
amazed was her father, the poor wood- 
cutter, when he saw what had occurred 1 

A manly young farmer who had always 
been in love with Jenny came that 
evening to ask her to marry him. But 
Jenny was now proud and disdainful, and 
she dismissed her old sweetheart. She 
began to feel sorry that she had not asked 
the Qu»vn of the Mice for something 
more than a farmhouse. So she went to 
the tree, tapped three times, and said : 

1 Little white mouse 1 Little white mouse I 

Jenny is tapping outside your house.” 

The little mouse peeped out and said : 

” Well, what do you want now, Jenny? ” 

"The farm is too small and dirty,” 
said the girl. ” I should like a fine, 
handsomely furnished manor-house with 
a crowd of servants, a coffer full of gold, 
and a heap of rich, beautiful dresses.” 


" Return home,” said the mouse, ” and 
there you will find all that you desire.” 

Jenny thus became a nrh young lady, 
and as she was pretty, as well as rich, 
the squire’s son came to woo her, and all 
the neighbors looked forward to their 
marriage. But no marriage took place, 
for Jenny grew proud and disdainful. 

" No squire’s son for me ! ” she said. 
" I will got a castle and marry a lord.” 

So she went to the oak-tree and tapped 
three times, and said : 

" Lillie white mouse I Lillie white mouse I 

Jenny is tapping outside your house.” 

" Dear me 1 Dear me ! Whatever do 
you want now ? ” 

“ I want to be a lady,” said Jenny, 
” and live m a groat castle.” 

11 Very well,” said the little white 
mouse. " Go home, and you wall find 
all that you desire ” 

So Jinny became a great lady, and a 
duke came and made a proposal of 
marriage to her. But Jenny was still 
proud and disdainful. 

" A duchess ? ” she said. ” I do not 
care to be a mere duchess ; I must be a 
queen.” 

When she asked the little white mouse 
to change her castle into a royal palace, 
and make her a queen, the little white 
mouse said : 

41 Take care, Jenny, take care ! You 
are getting very proud and disdainful. 
But go home, and, ior the last time, you 
will there find all that you desire.” 

That very day the young and hand- 
some King of England came to the New 
Forest to hunt. 

As he was chasing the deer, lie saw a 
magnificent palace gleaming between the 
trees. IIe rode up to look at it just as 
Jenny returned from her visit to the 
little white mouse. The woodcutter’s 
daughter was now clad in rich, trailing 
robes of marvelous colours She no 
longer appeared merely a pretty girl, but 
a very stately and beautiful lady. The 
king fell in love with her at first sight, 
and asked her to be his queen. 

Jenny was at last pleased and con- 
tented with her wonderful good fortune. 
As she watched the preparation which 
was being made for her marriage with the 
king, she thought there was nothing left 
on earth for her to desire. Every day 
her royal lover came to her palace with 
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splendid gifts; she had great ladies to 
wa't up on her, and gn*at lords to attend 
to li* r orders, and triumphal arches 
connected by festoons of foliage and 
flowers were erected all along the road 
from the New Forest to the City of West- 
minster, where the wedding was to take 
place. But as Jenny was about to enter 
into the royal state carriage she said to 
the king : 

“ I have forgotten something. Wait a 
minute while I go into the forest.” 

The vast crowd of courtiers and knights 
and men-at-arms made way for her. and. 


OF STORIES 

become a sweeter and more dutiful girl 
before you get one. Go home, and profit 
by the lesson that is awaiting you there.” 

Jenny went back through the forest 
in a state of strange fear, for, as she 
looked at her dress, she saw that it had 
changed from a queenly raiment into the 
poor, plain attire ot a peasant girl. The 
palace had disappeared, and the king and 
the multitude of lords and great ladies 
and glittering soldiers were gone. Only 
her father’s humble cottage now stood 
beneath the trees, and, strange to say, 
when the woodcutter ea me home late that 





THE KING FELL IN LOVE WITH JENNY AT FIRST SIGHT. AND ASKED HER TO BE HIS QUEEN 


pulling up her long nolle, she ran to the 
oak-tree, and tapped impatiently three 
times, and said in a commanding voice : 
“ 1 it tie while mouse I I ittle white mouse ! 

The Queen of hTigland has come to vour 
house." 

“ Well, Jenny Martin,” said the little 
white mouse in a severe tone, ” are you 
still not satisfied with all the wonderful 
things that I’ve done for you ? ” 

“ I want only one thing more,” said 
Jenny. “ When I am married I want 
my husband to give way to me in every- 
t hing. Then I shall be ruler of England. ” 

“You have no husband yet,” said the 
white mouse, “ and you will have to 


evening to supper, h* spoke a*, though 
nothing marvelous had ever oermred. 

" Was it only a dieam ? ” Jciiuv kept 
saying to herself when she found that 
none of the neighbors laughed at her. 

No doubt the kindly little mouse made 
it all appear to be only’’ a dream in order j 
to lighten Jenny’s punishment. But , 
Jenny learned the lesson. She became ) 
a sweet, contented, industrious girl, and 
the manly young farmer who had always 
loved her came and married her, and she 
lived more happily with him on that 
quiet little farm than she would ever 
have done on a high and glittering throne 
in a palace surrounded by courtiers. 
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B OB FRASER had a contract to supply 
a Coeur d’Alene silver mine in Idaho 
with cord wood that winter. At first, 
he tried living in camp and journeying 
out to the wooded slopes of the Sawtooth 
Mountains every morning, but the winter 
days were short and time very precious, 
so he built himself a log shack in the 
valley immediately below where he was 
cutting. Thence it was an easy matter 
for a good skier to journey every day to 
his work, and when he needed stores he 
could go into the mining village. 

The snow lay deep and firmly packed 
on the steep slopes and Bob enjoyed his 
skiing in the crisp air. Each night as he 
finished work he wiped the blade of his 
axe and stuck it into the trunk of a tree 
ready for use the next morning. Because 
of the severity of the winter, game was 
scaice: the deer and elk had gone into 
lower country, and the few predatory 
animals of the region were very hungry— - 
the only time when they are likely to be 
dangerous to man Bob, as a good woods- 
man, was aware of this, but as the days 
passed and he saw and heard nothing he 
relaxed his vigilance and left his rifle in 
the shack. 

One morning, after an invigorating 
climb and run, he reached the place 
where he had left his axe the night before. 
As he topped the rise he saw a furry 
form between him and the tree where it 
stuck. A mountain lion — and a big one, 
but lean and hungry looking. Bob gave 
a shout and advanced, expecting the 
animal would retire as soon a* he saw 
him. But it stayed, crouching — its yel- 
low eyes blazing— and Bob saw that it 
was slow’ly lashing its tail, sure sign that 
it meant to spring. He measured the 
distance between himself and his axe, 
and in the brief time that he looked away 
the cougar crept nearer. It became 
evident that he could not afford to take 
his eyes off those blazing yellow ones. 
The rifle and the shack were way down 
the hill, and there was no way for the 
woodsman to reach them but by backing 
in his trail. It was his one chance, how- 
ever, and he determined to risk it. He 
slowly backed, and at his first movement 
the muscles on the creature’s shoulders 
rippled, and he crept slowly after the 
man. Step by step and yard by yard, 


the cougar creeping after him, Bob 
backed along the trail as it twisted and 
turned on its downward grade. None 
but an expert could have performed such 
a feat, and Bob had not even a ski-pole 
to help him. Each time before shifting 
his weight he tested the tenuous grip of 
the skis upon the trail. He dared not 
look behind him, he could not even look 
down. He tried it once, and the lion 
gained several feet, during the few sec- 
onds his eyes were turned away. 

As he backed yard by yard nearer the 
cabin, through wooded hollows and over 
little ridges, such thoughts as he could 
spare from his immediate difficulties and 
the compelling glare of those wicked eyes, 
were busy with a new problem AH 
around his cabin the snow lay deep, ten 
feet and more. He had kept a clear 
cutting immediately round the cabin and 
a path through to the creek. But there 
was only one place where he had piled 
up steps against the snow wall. If he 
missed the steps, the cougar could spring 
full upon him. 

When he knew' that he was very close 
to the cabin he shot one flashing glance 
over his shoulder. In that time the 
cougar, getting anxious lest his prey 
escape him, by a short bound placed 
himself within easy leaping distance. 
Quickly Bob shuffled his feet out of the ski 
straps and then with desperate impetus 
flung himself down the snow slope, and 
fell through the door of the cabin. 
Immediately, he was on his feet, his back 
to the door to meet the heavy impact of 
the cougar’s spring. There was a strong 
bolt, and exerting all his strength, he shot 
it, and reached for his rifle. The cougar 
crept around the cabin to find another 
entrance. Bob had guessed that he 
would do this, and, as the beast passed 
the back, he fired through the window. 
Tt was only a ten yard range and the ball 
struck fair between the eyes. One leap 
into the air, one tremor through the 
lithe form and the beast lay still, its 
days of slow starvation ended. The hide 
was seven feet long when Bob had 
stretched and cured it. It would have 
brought him a good price but he refused 
to sell it. He never wpnt to or from his 
work again without his axe or his rifle 
on his shoulder. 


WHKN BKTTY LOST HER WAY 


B KTTY at first thought she was still 
dreaming. She had cried herself to 
sleep among the ferns under an oak-tree, 
but the sound of music had awakened her. 

She wiped the tears from her eyes with 
her pinafore, so that she could see more 
clearly. The moon had risen, white and 
large, behind the great pines in the 
middle of the wood, and there, in the 
moonshine, was a band of little gray 
mice, dancing and singing round the 
stump of a tree. 

On the tree-stump stood a funny elf 
with a solemn face, playing music on a 
big fiddle, and three pretty fairies sat 
on the grass, watching the dancers. 

Betty crept nearer and nearer, until 
she was able to hear that the mice were 
singing: 

“ Alt the corn is a golden hi own 
Harvest home! Get the hanrcst home! 
Apple and nut arc tumbling down. 

As we sing harvest home ' 

“ Hurry up, farmer, and < ut the wheat. 

Harvest home! Get the harvest home! 
Tlmsh out the* grain for us to eat, 

As we sing harvest home! 

“‘Corn,’ says the farmer, ‘is my own 
consarn.' 

Harvest home! Get the harvest home! 

But the wise little mouse knows the way to 
the barn, 

As we sing hai vest home ! ” 

Then a mouse saw Betty, and gave a 
shriek, and away scuttled all the dancers. 
But the tallest of the fairies — a beautiful 
lady with lovely lilac wings and long, 
flowing lilac robes — called the mice 
around her, and looked sternly at the 
little girl. 

“ How dare you disturb my mice when 
they arc holding their harvest festival!” 
she cried. “ How is it you are not in bed, 
Betty, when all the world is fast asleep? ” 
“ Please, fairy, it’s my birthday,” said 
Betty, beginning to cry. “ We were hav- 
ing a party at the farm, and some of the 
children were late. Daddy went to fetch 
them, and I — and I — ” 

“ Never mind, Betty,” said the Fairy 
Queen, taking the little girl in her arms. 
“ You shall have a special birthday party 
here in the woods. Play the dance to 
fairyland, Grimiken.” 

Looking more solemn than ever, the elf 


put his chin on the top of his big fiddle, 
and waved his bow three times in the 
air, and began to play a swift, merry 
dance. There was a rustle of wings, and 
for a moment the moon was hid by lovely 
fairy forms. Then down they flew to 
the tree-stump and clustered round their 
queen. 

“ Prepare a birthday feast for Betty 
of Westermain Farm!” cried the Fairy 
Queen. “ She is five years old this very 
day, and has lost herself in our woods.” 

Away went all the fairies, and Ihe little 
mice began to dance with joy. Holding 
each other’s front paws, they circled 
round Betty, singing: 

“ Pretty little* Betty is kind anil sweet, 
Pretty little Betty will do no harm 

To the tiny gray mice with nimble feet 
That live with her on her father’s farm.” 

“ Do they really? ” said Betty. 

11 Yes,” teplied the Fairy Queen. “ But 
there are o.ily thirty- two of them, so they 
don’t take much of your father’s corn.” 

By this time the banquet had been pre- 
pared, and a rich and glorious banquet it 
was — hundreds of new sorts of cakes, and 
puddings and tarts, and sweets of every 
kind. Kverything was served up on gold 
plates, and a bright-winged fairy brought 
Betty a gulden goblet, and poured out a 
delicious fairy drink for her. Rows of 
tables, on which was placed all manner 
of exquisite fruit, were set on the grass, 
and a band of goblins played lilting tunes 
during the feast. 

At last the feast was over, and the 
dancing began. The Fairy Queen took 
Betty as partner, and it was wonderful 
how quickly the little girl learned all the 
steps of the wild and maddening fairy 
dances. Round and round they whirled 
on the greensward. Suddenly a cock 
crowed in Westermain Farm, on the 
noithern side of the wood. 

“ Quick, we have not a moment to 
lose!” cried the Fairy Queen, touching 
Betty with a little wand. 

Betty swayed and fell asleep in the 
Fairy Queen’s arms. When she woke up 
she found herself lying, with her clothes 
on, in her own little bed in the farm. 
Her father and mother, who had been 
searching for her all night, still think 
she managed to find her own way home. 


STORIES TOLD IN INDIA 3,000 YEARS AGO 

These little stones were told to the boys and “ Dog ! ” was the indignant reply, 
girls of India a thousand years before Jesus " ft j s n0 dog at all, but a goat ” 

Christ was born, but they are still as interesting T] ie Brahman came to the second rogue, 

as when they were originally told to the children w |, 0 ma(U , the same remark. Xhis time 
of long ago Ihoy were first told in Sjmtait. the ] 3rahman took lh( . fioat from his 
the sacred language of the people of India. shoulUfI . i ooked wcI , at j t , an( J, replacing 
THE TIGER AND THE TRAVELER it, proceeded on his journey. 

A TIGER who was too old to go hunt- But when still a third man said the goat 
f ing for his food lay hidden in the was a dog, the Brahman doubted the 
jungle, crying to the passers-by to come evidence of his own eyes, threw down the 
and receive a handsome bangle for animal, washed himself from the pollu- 
nothnig. A covetous fellow, hearing the tion of the supposed dog, and hurried off 
invitation, asked to see the bangle, and home. The three rogues then seized 
the tiger pushed one of Ins paws a little their prey, and cooked and ate it. 
way through the grass and showed the Be on your guard against rogues. 
stripe upon it. Thereupon the covetous THE BRAHMAN AND THE POTS 
man started to get it, but soon found A BRAHMAN went to rest in a potter’s 

himself up to Ins waist in a pool of mud. ^ V workshop, taking with him his staff, 

“ One moment,” said tin* tiger, “ and and a little dish containing some meal 
T will come and help you out.” that had been given to him. As lie lay 

And, going into the pool, he seized the upon the ground he began to meditate, 
man and made a hearty meal of him. “ If f sell Dus meal,” he said, “ I can 

Covetousness often leads a man into buy some yf these pots with the proceeds. 
trouble and disaster. Then I can sell those and make a profit, 

THE APE AND THE WEDGE and with the money I can buy clothes 

I N Behar, a great temple was being to sell. And so, in time, I shall be worth 
built, and a < arpentei who had partly many t lion sands of rupees. Then I shall 
sawed through a huge beam of wood went buy a house and marry, and if my wives 
away to dinner, leaving a wedge in the quanel I shall take up my stick — like 
beam to prevent the two sawed paits this, and punish them — thus.” 
from springing together. While the man As lie thought these things he waved 
was awav, a party of monkeys came his staff, smashed his own dish, upset the 
along, and one of these, thinking to ap- meal in the dirt and dust, and broke 
pear clever before his companions, said : many of the potter’s ve ssels. So ended 
“ See me take the wedge out of this his wonderful castles built in the air. 
beam and give the carpenter more work Do not count your chickens before they 
to do ! ” arc hatched. 

Then ho jumped down into the opening THE LION AND THE CAT 

in the beam, and tuggt d away at the AWAY in the mountains of the north of 

wedge, until at last it came out, and at India lived a lion, who was much 

the same moment the sections of the beam annoyed by a small mouse that crept out 
sprang together and held the monkey while he was asleep and gnawed his mane, 
fast until the carpenter returned. At last the lion went to the village and 

Those who make trouble for others often obtained a cat, promising to tieat it 
fall into it themselves. royally if it would keep the mouse away. 1 

THE BRAHMAN AND THE GOAT This the cat did for a time, and the lion ] 

A BRAHMAN who lived in the forest always gave his protector the lx-st of < 
had been to the town to buy a goat food. But one day, when the mouse - 
for sacrifice, and was returning with it on was very hungry, it came out and was ‘ 
his shoulders, when he was seen by thiee killed by the cat. The lion soon found ' 
rogues, who determined to obtain his goat, that there was no longer any mouse to . 

They ran ahead of him and seatedthem- annoy him, and lie at once ceased supply- - 

selves at the foot of three different trees, ing the cat with food, and the cat had ‘ 

“ Why do you carry that dog, master?” to return to the village and live as poorly ' 

said the first, with well-feigned surprise, as it had done before. < 

The dog, it must be understood, is regarded The great are often selfish in their i 
as an unclean animal by the Brahmans. patronage of those who help them. \ 


THE PEASANT AND THE THREE ROBBERS 

A PEASANT was one day traveling to disappeared too. He was very angry witl; 
* V market upon his donkey, taking the men who had robbed him, and not less 
with Inin a goat that followed behind, angry with himself for being duped, 
and was attached by a rope to the saddle “ Well," said he, “ the next man win 

of tlie ass. As the man went along the tries to impose upon me will have to be 

mad, three cunning robbers saw him. very clever. I am on my guard now.” 

" Here comes a fine fish for our net.” At this moment he heard a seiies ol 
said one. " I am going to take his goat dismal groans, and, going to the spot 
without the simple fellow knowing it.” whence they proceeded, he found a mar 
“ And I,” said another of the thieves, weeping bitterly and sitting upon the 
" will do something cleverer than that, ground near a well, in the greatest 
l will take his donkey with his per- distress. It was the third robber, 
mission, and lie shall thank me sincerely " W hy aie you making this noise ? ’ 
for doing so.” said the peasant. "Do you think > on 

" Ah ! ” said the third robber. " I are the only man in trouble ? I am on 
will beat you both, for I will have the my way to market, and have just been 
very co.it off his back ; and while he robbed of both goat and donkey.” 

takes it off to give to me, he shall call " Pooh ! ” replied the other. “That 

me his friend and benefactor." is nothing. I was carrying a casket ol 

” Come along,” said all three at once, the richest jewels, and was resting b\ 
Flic first robber +i.i«. «.«ii ». i.«« i«, 

went up quietly 
behind the unsus- 
pecting peasant, 
i emoved a bell 
that was tied to 
the goat’s neck, 
and fastened it to 
the donkey’s tail, 
so that it might 
continue to tinkle 
and the poor 
mail might think 
his goat was still 
following. The 

the* rotx; '"from .» ■ t 

UK rope mm THE FIRST R0BBER TIED THE BELL T0 THE TAIL P ma l,U ' 

tlie goat s neck groaning, l can- 

and made off with the animal. After a not swim or dive ; but if only I could 

time the peasant happened to look find someone who would dive in for me 

round, and was amazed to find that, and get the casket, 1 would reward linn 

though the bell still tinkled, the goat with half its contents.” 

had disappeared. He ran hither and “Would you, indeed?” said the peasant, 
thither, but could see no trace of lus goat. “ Then I will dive in and get it for you.” 
Just then the second robber approached, The groaning man appeared delighted, 

and, on being questioned, replied ; “ You shall certainly have half of the 

" I saw a man running in that direction jewels,” he said, whereupon the peasant 
with a goat, and I'll be bound to say it thanked him as the benefactor who 
was yours. I will mind your donkey, would more than replace the loss of the 
if you like, while you give chase." goat and the ass. 

The peasant thanked the thief pro- Taking off his coat, the peasant dived 
fusely and ran off, leaving his donkey in, but, of course, there was no treasure in 
with the rascal, who soon rode away the well ; and when, after hunting for a 
upon its back. long time in the water, he came out greatly 

The pool countryman, of course, disappointed, to say that he was quite un- 
found no trace of his goat, and soon able to find the treasure, he found that the 
returned, only to discover that his ass had third robber had made off with his coat. 


disappeared too. He was very angry with 
the men who had robbed him, and not less 
angry with himself for being duped. 

“ Well," said he, " the next man who 
tries to impose upon me will have to he 
very clever. I am on my guard now.” 

At this moment he heard a series of 
dismal groans, and, going to the spot 
whence they proceeded, he found a man 
weeping bitterly and sitting upon the 
ground near a well, in the greatest 
distress. It was the third robber. 

“ Why aie you making this noise ? ” 
said the peasant. “ Do you think >ou 
are the only man in trouble ? f am on 
my way to market, and have just been 
robbed of both goat and donkey.” 

“ Pooh ! " replied the other. " That 
is nothing. I was carrying a casket ol 
the richest jewels, and was resting by 
this well, when by 
accident 1 let the 
treasure* fall in, 
and there it lies at 
the bottom, qmti 
out of reach.” 

The peasant 
looked into the 
well, but it was 
too dark to see 
anything at all 
“ Why do vou 
not dive in and re- 
cover jour treas- 
ure ? ” said he. 

“ Alas l ” re- 

THE BELL TO THE TAIL till* robber, 

groaning, l can- 
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groaning, l can- 
not swim or dive ; but if only I could 
find someone who would dive in for me 
and get the casket, 1 would reward him 
with half its contents.” 

“ Would you, indeed ? ” said the peasant. 
"Then I wall dive in and get it for yon.” 

The groaning man appeared delighted. 

" You shall certainly have half of the 
jewels,” he said, whereupon the peasant 
thanked him as the benefactor who 
would more than replace the loss of the 
goat and the ass. 

Taking off his coat, the peasant dived 
in, but, of course, there was no treasure in 
the wcil ; and when, after hunting for a 
long time in the waiter, he came out greatly 
disappointed, to say that he was quite un- 
able to find the treasure, he found that the 
third robber had made off with his coat. 


THE NEXT STORIES ARE ON PAGE 6X01. 
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A Scout is a Cheerful Companion. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


A BOY is the most 
loyal being in 
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the world. Undirected, his "'q 

excess of animal spirits and 
sociability sometimes drive 
him into undesirable lines. He jRjjK 
becomes the member of a 
“ crowd ” or “ gang ” and his 
very staunchness and unswerving loy- to 
alty to boyhood’s unwritten law, that bal 
requires him to stick by a comrade 
even when it leads him into a row, use 
becomes a peril to the community. the 
Yet this sense of clannishness and evi 
high spirits, when properly directed, hai 
becomes a firm foundation for vigor org 
and manliness of character. The the 
energy which often results in lawless- Bo 
ness, perhaps in injury to members of the 
an opposing “ club,” perhaps in de- so 
struction to- property, can be turned adr 
into a force which helps the neighbor- 'y 
hood in which boys live, instead of * 
keeping it in constant uproar. I 

Workers with boys have learned son 
this fact. The day of suppression and sue 
of repression is past. Expression — An 
wholesome, intelligent expression — Aul 
is the motto of the age. If you would woi 
make men you must teach the boys to per 
make themselves. the 

T he sons of daniel boone— ?mc 

THE FIRST STEP ful 

Many years ago, Dan Beard, the boy 
artist, was walking down a street in deg 
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r T^M New York City when 

he was struck by the 

jr fact that nine-tenths of the 
i boys he saw did not know 
how to properly spin a top 
or to play marbles skilfully. He 
investigated further and found 
that practically none knew how 
to make a kite that would fly or a 
balloon that would ascend. 

“ Our boys must be taught how to 
use their brains and fingers,” he 
thought, and he set out to remedy the 
evil by writing books to teach boys 
handicraft and woodcraft. Later he 
organized out-of-door societies under 
the name of “ The Sons of Daniel 
Boone,” which was later changed to 
the “ Boy Pioneers of America;” and 
so the germ of the Scout idea was set 
adrift in our country. 

T he woodcraft Indians 

COME NEXT 

In the meanwhile, Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton, author and illustrator of 
such well-known nature books as “Wild 
Animals I have Known ” and “ The 
Autobiography of a Grizzly,” was 
working out a similar idea along inde- 
pendent lines. Greatly impressed by 
the number of “ flat-chested cigarette 
smokers with shaky nerves and doubt- 
ful vitality ” that he found among our 
boys, he determined to counteract this 
degeneracy by substituting out-of- 
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door clubs and athletics for tobacco and 
alcohol 

T lih " WILD CAT BAND ” OF 
SETON INDIANS 

Jh began his boy work in 1898. In 
1 he had several woodcraft societies 
going, but it was not until 1903, when he 
paid a visit to a friend in New England, 
that his real movement was set on foot. 
His friend had purchased several hundred 
acres of abandoned land, and was turning 
it into a beautiful country estate. Mr. 
Seton found that the neighborhood boys 
deeply resented the intrusion of a stranger 
on what they considered their property 
and were doing all in their power to drive 
him out of the place. They destroyed 
fences, pelted sign-boards until they were 
tipsy, and covered the gates of the park 
with hideous paintings. Mr. Seton 
thought about the matter. He had his 
theories upon boy nature. With his 
friend’s permission he gathered together a 
lot of tents, canoes and food, and made 
a camp on the shores of the little lake 
in the park. Then he quietly invited the 
boys of the near-by village to become his 
friend’s guests for a few days’ camping. 
They rescinded — at First half sus- 
piciously and then with a turbulent out- 
burst of animal spirits that made Mr. 
Seton’s heart sink with inward misgiving 
But he let them work off their excess of 
vitality, and after stuffing them with a 
dinner such as they had never had be- 
fore, he gathered them around the camp- 
fire, and told them thrilling stories o f 
heroism and bravery; ending all with the 
tale of Uncas, the Last of the Mohicans. 

Then in the breathless pause that fol- 
lowed, he remarked, reflectively, “ Say, 
fellows, how are wc going to do this 
camping out, just tumble around .any old 
way, or real Indian fashion? ” 

“Oh, Injun, bet your life!” came the 
enthusiastic response. 

Tactfully bringing all his knowledge of 
boy nature to bear on the task before 
him, Mr. Seton led them on step by step 
until that very night he accomplished his 
purpose and the “ Wild Tat Band ” of 
Woodcraft Indians was formed. The 
idea worked splendidly, for the erstwhile 
bandits of his friend’s park slowly grew 
into a guard of staunch supporters. 
Moreover they were the nucleus of many 
societies of boys that formed in tribes 
under the name of the “ Seton Indians.” 
Mr. Seton’s chief and most valuable 


contribution to the scout movement con- 
sisted in the substitution of the honor 
idea for the competitive system, which by 
urging boys on beyond their strength had 
worked much harm in athletics. 

T he boy scouts of great Britain 

ARE ORGANIZED 

In 1904, Mr. Seton went to England to 
give public and private addresses upon 
woodcraft for boys. In 1906, he was 
joined in the work by Lieutenant-General 
Baden- Powell of the British Army. Gen- 
eral Baden-Powell remembered how in 
the siege of Mafeking in the Boer War, 
when all the men had been needed on the 
firing line, the boys had been formed into 
little bands of messengers and had tarried 
dispatches from fort to fort, and when the 
war was over had proudly received their 
medals with the grown-up soldiers. Gen- 
eral Baden-Powell believed that the boys 
could be used successfully in times of 
peace as well as in war He took Mr. 
Beard’s Scout idea anil combined it with 
Mr. Seton’s Woodcraft Indian plan and 
in 1908 l»e set on foot the boy scout 
movement f Great Britain. 

General Powdi gathered togerher a 
handful of English boys in Surrey. He 
gave them a little talk, such as had been 
given to the boy scouts of Mafeking, he 
put them in uniform and drilled them a 
little. 'Then he set them to playing at 
Indians and Knights of King Arthur, 
publishing a little booklet entitled 
Scouting for Boys. The idea spread 
until now in Great Britain boy scouts 
can be seen everywhere- in the slums 
of East London, in the loneliest country 
parishes, in towns and hamlets from 
Land’s End to John O’Groat’s.” 

T he idea of service held up to 
the scout 

“ Whenever anything happens • -when 
thefe is a railway accident, a hor^e runs 
away, a house catches fire, or a man falls 
in the river, boy scouts seem (o appear 
on the scene as if by magic, to make 
themselves useful in any and every way. 
How useful it may be to have on hand 
a trained and disciplined force of quick, 
intelligent boys in every emergency was 
seen at the time of a terrible railway 
accident on the London to Brighton rail- 
way. The local scouts, who were playing 
football, when they heard of the accident, 
rushed to the scene with their ambulance 
stretcher and for many hours calmly and 
promptly performed noble and terrible 
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This picture shows a troop of Bov Scouts on a hike to its camping grounds with tent and supplies in the 
trek cart The other scouts on mcycles and on foot bring up the rear. Such a troop consists of twenty- 
four to thirty-two srouts, divided into three or four patrols of eight scouts each, each having its own leader, 
and the whole troop being under an adult scoutmaster with one or two assistants over eighteen years old. 
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This picture shows a kitchen squad at a scout camp and rally Each first-class scout Is able to prepare a 
meal in a manner that is often of great assistance to Mother There is one troop that can break ground at 
a new camping place and have tents up and fire built and everything in order, and can. produce a pan of 
smoking popovers within twenty-eight minutes of the arrival of the troop on the camping ground. 
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duties of rescue among the killed and 
wounded, giving most valuable help to 
doctors, public and railway servants." 

It is this idea of service — of doing 
something for somebody every day — 
which was added to the scout idea by 
General Baden-Powell, and which imme- 
diately brought the movement to the 
attention of boy workers and has done 
so much to give it wide popularity. 

T he boy scouts 

OF AMERICA 

In America the Scout movement was 
not legally incorporated until February 8, 
1910. Since then it has progressed rap- 
idly until now there are hundreds of 
thousands of boy scouts in the United 
States, with many thousand leaders of 
troops called Scout Masters. Bands of 
boy scouts can be found in every state 
in the Union, in Panama, in Cuba, in 
Hawaii, in the Philippines. The move- 
ment swept over the country with an en- 
thusiasm and impetus even greater than 
in England. In fact, as General Baden- 
Powell stated at a dinner given him at 
the Waldorf Astoria, the vast stretches 
of territory, woods and streams ideal 
camping grounds— give the movement a 
greater future in America than even Eng- 
land can ever hope for. Yet, wherever 
the movement spreads, it is “ the magi- 
cian’s wand that turns boys into upright, 
honorable, chivalrous, kindly, self-reliant, 
useful and patriotic men." 

These words were spoken several years 
ago, and since that time, the boy scouts 
have proved again and again what fine 
work well-organized, disciplined bands of 
boys can do. They have not in this coun- 
try been called upon to patrol roads and 
guard bridges, as they have in England, 
but they have done other things of equal 
value. Their work, for instance, in pro- 
moting the Liberty Loans has been almost 
beyond praise. They have been instru- 
mental in gaining very large sums in sub- 
scriptions for the loan. The modest, 
manly bearing of the boys who did the 
work, and their eagerness to give their 
playtime to patriotic service, showed the 
value of their scout training. 

In the summer of 1916, when it was 
seen that large supplies of food were 
needed in Europe, many boy scouts de- 
voted a large part of their vacation to 
gardening, to picking berries and other 
fruit, and in other ways aided in the pro- 
duction and preservation of food. 


T he scout law, which every one 

MUST KNOW 

On the Scout Law, which every boy 
must know by heart before he can become 
even a tenderfoot — the lowest grade of 
scout — hangs the whole glory of the scout 
idea. 

The Scout Law in its present form 
says: 

1. A Scout is trustworthy. 

A scout’s honor is to be trusted. If he 
were to violate his honor by telling a lie, 
or by cheating, or by not doing exactly 
a given task, when trusted on his honor, 
he may be directed to hand over his 
scout badge. 

2. A Scout is loyal. 

He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is 
due: his scout leader, his home, and 
parents and country. 

3. A Scout is helpful. 

He must be prepared at any time to 
save life, h lp injured persons, and share 
the home du ies. He must do at least one 
good turn to somebody every day. 

4. A Scout is friendly. 

He is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout. 

5. A Scout is courteous. 

He is polite to all, especially to women, 
children, old people and the weak anil 
helpless. He must not take pay for be- 
ing helpful or courteous. 

6. A Scout is kind. 

He is a friend to animals. He will not 
kill nor hurt any living creature need- 
lessly, but will strive to save and pro- 
tect all harmless life. 

7. A Scout is obedient. 

He obeys his parents, scout master, 
patrol leader, and all other duly consti- 
tuted authorities. 

8. A Scout is cheerful. 

He smiles whenever he can. His 
obedience to orders is prompt and cheery. 
He never shirks nor grumbles at hard- 
ships. 

9. A Scout is thrifty. 

He does not wantonly destroy prop- 
erty. He works faithfully, wastes noth- 
ing, and makes the best use of his oppor- 
tunities. He saves his money so that he 
may pay his own way, be generous to 


MAKING AND BREAKING CAMP 
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The three hundred thousand and more members of the Boy Scouts ol America try each year to have a few 
weeks of life outdoors, where they learn many practical things — such as first aid and life saving, cooking, 
swimming, a knowledge of animals and trees and flowers and the stars, and, best of all. the spirit of 
self-reliance Here we see the scouts ready to make camp, and doing quick work on their tents. 
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In this picture the scouts are striking their tent after a camp at their summer farm Scouting teaches boys 
the value of team work, and does not permit of shirking. Each scout must pass certain tests in practical 
knowledge and be ready at all times to do his part in the application of it. The boys in camp are taught 
to guard their health carefully, and the scout camp is always marked by careful scouting arrangements. 





The scout games, as well as the scout tests and purposes and spirit, are the same among the millions of 
W scouts m eveiy country Here we see the boys making a scout pyramid, which is of practical use in wall 
% scaling and for signaling “ A scout is a brother to every other Bcout” the world over. This great or- 

I gamaation of the “ boy-power ” of the world has become a mighty power for good among the nations. 
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The Boy Scouts of America have been of great assistance in food growing and saving Bince the Great War 
of Nations began. At the request of the food administrator, Mr Herbert Hoover, thousands of scouts 
raised war gardens. Hundreds of scouts have worked on farms and helped to harvest crops, as shown in 
the picture. The Government gave medals to scouts who had their own gardens, and interested others. 




ON THE SEASHORE AND IN THE WOODS 
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Here we see a scoutmaster instructing his troop in coast patrol work. There are seventy-five thousand 
scouts living near the coast who are ready whenever the Navy Department may call them. In England the 
Boy Scouts have been of great assistance in watching the coast line. The scouts in America are skilled in 
signaling, and the patrol organization has been perfected, and can be used by the Government if necessary. 
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Here we see the scouts preparing a meal in the open field. The boy in the background looks envious. But 
scouting is not all play, as is shown by the work of this greatest organization in the world for boys, in 
helping the government in the sale of Liberty Bonds and war Savings Stamps, and as “ dispatch bearers,” 
and In many other ways, such as helping other organisations like the Red Cross and. the Y. Jfl. C. A. 




WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

'T'HE stories of the missionaries to the American Indians in the early days are 
full of examples of bravery, particularly in Canada. The Indians of the 
colonies to the South did not seem to be so fierce. In another place you may 
read of some of them. After a long time the Indians learned the power of the 
white man, and ceased to torture the men who brought them the story of Chris- 
tianity. The good priest whose story is told below was not so much in danger 
of his life or of physical torture, but he gave his life to his people, and en- 
dured all manner of hardships, in looking after his people. This is a story of 
heroism shown day by day in doing unpleasant things. 
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BLACK ROBE AND WHITE HEART 


O N New Year’s 
eve, 1839, 

Albert Lacombe, al- 
most twelve, stood at midnight 
in the raftered kitchen of his 
house near St. Sulpice, Quebec. 

Very proud and very happy was 
he, for he was to repeat to 
his father the New Year’s wishes 
that his mother had taught him. 
This is one of the pretty “ habitant ” 
customs that has not died out in 
French-Canadian homes. 

The night air was so frosty and still, 
that the joyful chimes from the cathe- 
dral in Montreal, twenty miles away, 
blended with the peals from the 
gray-towered church around which 
the little parish of St. Sulpice clus- 
tered. 

The lad’s heart was filled with 
something like awe as he listened 
and waited for the music of the bells 
to die away. lie noted that the 
vivid blaze from the wide fireplace, 
heaped with logs, fiamed brightest 
on his brothers and sisters as they 
knelt about their father’s knee. His 
mother stood in the deep shadows 
of the low room; she was thinking, he 
believed, of her ancestress who many 
years before had been captured by an 
Ojibway chief and was rescued by 
her “ voyageur ” uncle, who had 
brought her and her half-breed chil- 
dren back to her childhood’s home. 

As the chimes rang out the little 
formal speech was given, and closed 
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with a request for 
their father’s blessing, 
but to Albert’s boy- 
ish loyalty, his mother seemed 
left out. Turning to her, he 
cried impetuously, “ And, Ma- 
man, you know how we love 
you!’ 

This unpremeditated outburst gives 
us the keynote of Father Lacombe’s 
whole life. He traveled thousands 
of miles over the great high plains 
of the Canadian Northwest, over 
oceans and foreign countries, and 
always his cry was, to those who were 
within reach of his voice or influence, 
were they Indians, metis (half-breed), 
or white men, “And you know how 
I love you ! ” 

Albert and his brothers and sis- 
ters lived with their father and 
mother on the farm in St. Sulpice. 
The boy, when not at school, was kept 
closely at work on the farm. He en- 
joyed’ making sugar when “ sugaring 
off time ” followed the snowy winters 
in Quebec, but picking up stones on 
new land, feeding pigs, driving a 
plough, — these were duties not so 
pleasant, and his thoughts were busy 
with plans for the future. Should he 
be a “ voyageur ” like his grand-uncle, 
Joseph Lacombe, and go to the far, far 
West, where the fur companies sent 
men who were brave? His parents 
were so poor, that he could not hope 
for their assistance in gaining an 
education. 
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One day a wonderful thing happened. 
The ( urc, driving a fat old horse, came 
to nuke a call. He spoke of the weather, 
and of the crops. Suddenly he turned 
to the shy lad standing near. “ My little 
Indian,” he said, for he was fond of 
Albert, and knew the story of Madame 
Lacombe’s ancestress, “ what are you go- 
ing to do? ” Albert was speechless. He 
knew what he wanted; but how could 
he tell so grand a man as “ Monsieur le 
Cure? ” He looked up desperately at 
his father. So the kindly father ex- 
plained that he could not afford to send 
his eldest child to school, although the 
boy longed for books and knowledge. 
The cure nodded, but made no further 
reference to his question until he was 
leaving. Then he called back, as he 
clambered into his old cariole, “ You send 
him to college and I will pay his way. 
Who knows? Some day our ‘ little 
Indian * may be a priest for the Indians.” 

So for years Albert Lacombe studied. 
He enjoyed his school, enjoyed his col- 
lege. But like all real missionaries born, 
he grew to feel that school life and indoor 
life were not for him, and when he was 
twenty-two, he started for the far country 
he had dreamed of ten years before. 
Travel was not easy then. His long cas- 
sock was often ridiculed, and the long 
trail from Mom real to Pembina, far out 
on the northwestern prairies as distances 
were then reckoned, seemed very long 
indeed, as it was covered by stage and 
steamer from Montreal to Buffalo, from 
Buffalo to Dubuque, Iowa, and from 
there to St. Paul, Minnesota. On the 
Mississippi steamer the first free air of 
the wilderness came to young Lacombe. 
“ I began to breathe freely, at last,” he 
says of those delightful days. “ I felt 
myself a new man.” 

When he reached St. Paul, the scat- 
tered settlement of log houses that had 
but recently dropped the name of Pig’s 
Eye, he found scant accommodations. His 
horror at being shown a coffin in which 
to sleep was genuine, but “ It’s much 
better than the floor,” the frontier priest 
remarked. “ We made it too short for 
one of my parishioners; but even so, 
it serves a good purpose.” 

From St. Paul on, the trail was harder 
and lonelier. The oxen drawing the 
creaking wooden carts moved slowly 
along the muddy roads. The marshes 
and creeks were swollen by the recent 


rains, and sometimes the carts and oxen 
sank so deep in a swamp that the whole 
party had to work in harness to drag 
them out. Pembina was reached at last 
and there began Father Lacombe’s years 
of service to the Indians and metis. He 
learned many Indian languages, went 
with the Indians on their annual buffalo 
hunts, when the unnumbered bison roam- 
ing the prairies looked like the type on 
this page, so closely did they feed, taught 
the children, baptized all who would, 
worked and loved. That was the Golden 
Age for the Indians, for the bison sup- 
plied them with three great necessities 
of life, food and clothing and fuel, and 
they were brave and independent and 
free. 

Finally the missionary was sent further 
west. From St. Boniface and Fort Garry 
to Edmonton House, then the most im- 
portant trading post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company west of I'ort Garry, he traveled 
by way of Cumberland House. From 
there, ten York boats conveyed the party 
up the S iskatchewan. Alas, Father 
Lacombe’s 'ireams of the free life of the 
“ voyageur ” were not borne out by the 
reality of their tasks. Canoes had been 
done away with, and men hauled the 
heavy boats against the current as horses 
hauled the boats on the Erie Canal 
Walking in mud, over rocks, through 
swamps, along cliffs, sometimes in water 
up to their arm-pits, — small wonder the 
men were glad when they neared Edmon- 
ton House. Then they donned fresh 
red woolen shirts and knotted kerchiefs 
around their heads to make a brave 
appearance as they climbed the green 
banks of Saskatchewan to the palisade- 
hid fort, trading posl, storehouses and 
the deep roof of “ Rowand’s Fob,,” as 
the governor’s house was called. The 
flag-pole even was invisible; but the red 
flag bearing the well-known H. B. C. 
shook in vehement welcome as the west- 
ern breeze blew over the ravine. 

When the Blackfeet, Blood, Piegan, 
Strongwood and Plains Crees came to 
trade in spring and autumn at Edmonton 
House, Father Lacombe welcomed their 
coming as another opportunity to get 
acquainted with more Indians. He 
watched with interest as the men rode up, 
wearing skin shields on their arms, full 
quivers at their sides, eagle-feathers in 
their hair, and startlingly bright paint 
on their supple, half-naked bodies. 
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Squaws and children, yelping dogs and 
clanging iron kettles added color and 
noise as they followed the ponies that 
drew the travois, or Indian wagon, formed 
of crossed poles on which were piled the 
camp equipment. 

While the men traded their furs and 
skins for the things they wanted, the 
squaws put up the lodges and made the 
camp. Soon every Indian, big or little, 
knew and loved Father Lacombe. 

On and still further on he traveled. 
He went to Peace River, Little Slave and 
Lesser Slave Lakes. He went to Jasper 
House, where Father De Smet, who 
brought the stoiy of the cross to the Flat- 
head Indians in Montana in 1840, had 
gone in 1845-6 as peacemaker. It is at 
this place where the Athabasca River 
pours out from the Rocky Mountains, 
heading deep within their mighty gorges 
and ravines. Sometimes he was in forest 
fires, in floods, in bliz/ards. He wandered 
on foot, by boat, by pony or dog-team, 
even on snow-shoes, and everywhere he 
went he was cheerful, sunny and hopeful. 

When smallpox and scarlet fever came 
among the Indians, there too was Father 
Lacombc, with medicine and advice, no 
matter how far away he might have been 
at the time of the outbreak. When a 
tribe of Crces attacked a tribe of Black- 
feet with whom he was camping, he went 
around the outside of the palisade, hold- 
ing his crucifix aloft and waving a red and 
white flag in an appeal for peace. In the 
noise of the battle the Crees did not hear 
him and a low-lying fog shut him out of 
their vision. He called to the unseen 
enemy, he waved his flag, but his efforts 
were unavailing. Suddenly a bullet, 
which had already touched the earth, 
rebounded to his shoulder and, glancing 
off, struck his forehead The wound was 
slight, but the shock was so great that he 
staggered and fell. The Blackfeet, an- 
gered afresh, set up a wild shout, “ You 
have wounded your Blackrobe, Dogs! 
Have you not done enough? ” When 
the startling word ran through the ranks 
of the Crees, the firing ceased, and with- 
out waiting to meet their friend, the 
Man-of-the-Good-IIeart, the Crees with- 
drew in confusion. 

And so the years went on. The North- 
west Mounted Police took charge of the 
country west of Winnipeg. The settlers 
came. Cattle, horses, and wheat fields 
increased. Railroads crossed the country 


the missionary had so often traversed. 
The fur trade diminished, and the buffalo 
vanished. The metis and Indians, who 
tried farming with poor success, were 
starving. Meanwhile towns multiplied. 
Father Lacombe’s Indians sorely needed 
his love and aid. He had known them 
brave and powerful, honorable and hos- 
pitable-— now they were degraded depend- 
ents. Where had the wilderness gone? 

There are but few places in Canada, 
England, and even on the Continent, to 
which Father Lacombe did not go to 
gather money and get grants of land for 
his poor Indians and metis. Queens, 
diplomats, emperors, even the Pope him- 
self, were interviewed, and never without 
instant response His good works are so 
well known that one time at a banquet 
a toast was given in which he was com- 
pared to a carriage that, long ago, used 
to wend its way from one end of Rome 
to the other, and in which any one who 
was in trouble might take refuge, whether 
they were innocent or guilty. The toast 
concluded with the words, “ He lends 
himself to all, for all.’’ 

As the years slipped by Father 
Lacombe finally settled down, at eighty- 
six, in a “ Home,” near Calgary which he 
had founded for the homeless children 
and homeless poor who might be stranded 
as the tidal wave of immigration swept 
over the plains he loved so well His 
Indian friends were practically all dead. 
Yet his great heart had to find some one 
to father, some one who needed him, 
some one to love. 

Shrunken and stooped, quieter than in 
the stirring years of wandering, yet with 
eyes and heart aflame to want and misery 
as of old, Father Lacombe’s own words 
may well end his story. 

“ We are told that in the earlier days 
of the Church an old white-haired man, 
bent with age and particularly tried by 
the labors of a long, painful apostolate, 
being no longer able to walk by himself, 
was carried by his disciples into the midst 
of an assemblage of the faithful, where 
he did not cease to repeat: ‘ Little chil- 
dren, Jove one another.’ 

“ This old man was the apostle St. 
John. Eh, him, to-day you have before 
you another old man. I will say to you 
nothing else than what St. John said; 
like him 1 shall repeat to you, 1 Love one 
another.’ ” 

The good Blackrobe died soon after. 
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WHAT A BIG GUN CAN DO 

THE MOST POWERFUL THING ON EARTH 


"PIIE most powerful 
x thins on the 
earth made by the 
hands »t man it* a bis Run. With 
this mighty weapon he can send 
over a ton of metal Hying through 1 
space at a speed of over twenty 
miles a minute, hitting a ship with 
force enough to shatter it to pieces 
It is a terrible thing to think that 
[I this great powei is meant for the 
destruction of life, that the utmost 
strength that men can put into a 
thing is put into it to wreck ships 
or to blow up cities. But the guns 
are made for use in war an 1, while 
war remains possible on the earth, 
nations prepare for what may happen. 
The United States and Great Britain, 
with vast territories and wide seas 
to guard, put themselves in such posi- 
tions that other powers will not wish 
to attack. That is the meaning of 
all the mighty Dreadnoughts and of 
the new 14, 15 and 16 inch guns, with 
which the big ships and the forts on 
Lind have been armed. 

T he most powerful guns 

NOW ON SHIPS 

The Briiish Navy is the most pow- 
erful fighting machine ever set up on 
the face of the earth, and it is pow- 
erful because of its mighty guns. 

1 The most powerful gun in the British 
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Navy, the most pow- C 
iTful gun known to 
be <dloat, is known as 
H^the is inch. There may be some 
W 15 inch guns on German war- 
W ships, but of this we are not quite 
certain. That is how we speak of 
the power of a gun; fifteen inches is 
Ihe width across the diameter of the 
muzzle, the point at which the .-.hell 
leaves the gun. In the United States £ 
Navy at present there are no guns 
larger than fourteen inches. The 
largest ships carry twelve of these 
instead of eight of the larger size 
What does a 15 inch gun mean?- It 
represents the power to send a shell , 
light through more than twelve inches 
of the hardest steel at a distance of 
seven mile*. It ean do very much 
more than that. It might send a shell 
from the lop of Dover cliffs right over 
to the coast of France. But we are 
dealing now with the definite purpose 
of a gun. It is of no use firing great 
shells at random; each one costs 
hundreds of dollars to fire. To be 
sure of hitting, the gunners must have 
sight of at least the masts of the vessel 
at which they aim. From eight to ten 
miles is the greatest distance at which { 
a gunner at sea can be expected to do c -, 
good work. 

Let us suppose, then, that the un- 
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fortunate clay has come when one of these 
great guns has to be fired, as it has indeed 
in Europe. Let us describe what actually 
happened in such a case during the Great 
W ar, when the British and German ships 
fought off the Falkland Islands, in the 
South Atlantic. 

H OW A BIG GUN ON A BATTLESHIP 
IS FIRED 

The ship lies eight or nine miles from 
the enemy’s ship. With his instruments, 
an officer calculates the distance, -and the 
gun is aimed according to directions given 
the gun crew. Finally the word to fire 
is given. The gunner presses a button, 
a current of electricity is set up, a charge 
of powder is exploded and, with a deaf- 
ening roar, the « annon throws out a great 
shell which speeds through the air. 

This half-ton shell, shaped like an 
immense 1 cigar, whirls through the- air, 
and, in a little more than the time that 
it takes a fast runner to run n hundred 
yards, covers the eight miles separating 
it from the enemy’s ship. Its journey 
is ended, but its work is only now begun. 
The shell, though it has been flung nine 
miltx has still enormous power behind 
it. It may go through the stec*l armor 
of the ship and burst into fragments, 
making an enoimous hole in the side 
of the ship, perhaps entirely ruining it, 
rendering it a helpless wreck. 11 that 
one shell should not do the deadly work, 
others will follow. 

S OME LAND GUNS GREATER THAN 
NAVAL GUNS 

Yet huge as is the naval gun, it is 
smaller than some of the big guns used 
on land in the present war. When 
the Belgians began defending Antwerp 
against the Germans they expected to 
be able to hold out at least three months, 
but in eleven days the massive, concrete 
and stone fortifications about the city 
were reduced to powdered heaps by the 
shells of the German cannon and the city 
had to surrender. 

These great siege guns did not have 
long barrels such as those on the battle- 
ships, but were shorter. They were not 
fired directly at the object to be destroyed, 
but were fired at an angle, so that the 
shells described a half circle and fell 
upon the forts. 

T he great guns used in the 

EUROPEAN WAR 

The Germans had brought up a 16.5 
inch gun, which hurls a shell weighing 
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a whole ton. Never had such a powerful 
weapon been used in warfare. The gun 
itself costs half a million dollars and, 
with its carriage, weighs 120 tons. Three 
quarters of a ton of powder i& required 
to fire each shot. When the massive 
shell from this gun fell on the fortifica- 
tions of Antwerp it would explode and 
send a fountain of shattered concrete 
and stones a thousand feet up into the 
air, leaving a hole like the crater of a 
volcano. It is no wonder that the 
Belgians were unable to hold the city 
longer. Most of the guns the Germans 
used were smaller, either eleven or twelve 
inch, but these were also very powerful. 
Small shells were dropped in Paris from a 
point seventy-two miles away. 

T he most powerful guns 

EVER BUILT 

There is, however, a gun even more 
powerful than “ Big Bertha,” as the 
Germans call their biggest gun, after the 
daughter of the great gun manufacturer. 
That is the 16 inch gun which the United 
States h.i- mounted at Sandy Hook, 
outside Ntw York, to defend the harbor 
against possible attack. Though it is 
half an inch smaller than the German 
gun, it is a real gun, fifty feet long. It 
fires a shell considerably heavier, weigh- 
ing 2,370 pounds, and requires 667 
pounds of powder. 

Two more guns exactly like this one 
have been made for the fortifications at 
the Panama Canal. These monsters 
could sink a battleship long before even 
its masts would come into sight of the 
gunners. To accomplish that purpose 
an officer would go up in an aeroplane, 
locate the enemy’s ship, then signal to 
the gunner where to aim. Or a Cnver is 
built from the top of which an officer 
could get the position of the ship. The 
gunner would then aim with his direc- 
tions as guide. But a tower is not so 
good as an aeroplane, as it reveals the 
location of the gun to the enemy. This 
gun, of course, cannot be moved from 
place to place, but is fastened securely 
to a foundation of concrete and steel. 

T he great guns which guard the 

PANAMA CANAL 

To fire one of these biggest of big guns 
it must be raised at an angle to fire 
twenty miles. That is why a ship has 
never carried so powerful a gun; the re- 
coil from the shot downward would be 
so great that the deck might not stand the 
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strain. The United States is experiment- 
ing with a 1 6 inch naval gun, however. 

The making of one of these great guns 
is a triumph of engineering skill. Though 
a cannon looks solid, it is not made in one 
piece. The barrel is bored out from 
solid steel of special purity, and its in- 
terior is scored, or “ rifled,” to make the 
shell twist as it flies through the air. 
Then outer tubes, or coats, of metal are 
“ sweated on.” That is to say, they are 
heated, which causes them to expand, and 
then are fitted over the inner part and 
allowed to cool and shrink. 

H OW TINY WIRE STRENGTHENS 
THE GREAT GUNS 

The makers may go on building up 
outer coats of metal in the form of 
joined steel hoops, or they may wind wire 
on a gun. The wire, wound by machinery, 
is coiled round and round, till more 
than a hundred miles of it has been 
wrapped around the great cannon. Great 
as is the strength of the wire in resisting 
pressure which pushes out at the sides, 
it does not give strength lengthwise. 
Extra thickness of metal must, therefore, 
be given at the muzzle of the gun, where 
the vibration caused by the shell leaving 
the weapon is heaviest. 

The back of the gun is the breech. 
Tt is here that the shell is placed, in a 
specially constructed chamber. When 
the shell has been fixed in position for 
firing, the breech is closed and fastened 
by enormously strong screws, so that the 
charge shall not burst the gun open at 
the back. When all is ready, and the 
word to fire is given, an electric spark is 
kindled and this fires the charge which 
sends the shell forth on its terrible work. 

T HE DIFFERENT EXPLOSIVES USED 
TO DRIVE THE SHELLS 
The explosives used in big cannon are 
of many kinds. Some, as those used in 
quarrying, are intended simply to rip 
and tear and break. Others are intended 
to drive things forward. Those which 
change to a gas immediately, of course 
exercise greater power for a minute. 
They would probably burst a gun, but 
are used in shells which burst outside. 
An explosive which changes to a gas 
more slowly is used to force the shell out. 
The shell itself contains a quickly burning 
explosive which bursts the shell later. 

And this brings us to the whole 
mystery of the flight of the shell. When 
the charge is exploded, either by heat 


or shock, the effect is the same. Gun- 
powder, of course, is a powder, but 
cordite is not. It looks more like a 
kind of cord, and it is that fact which 
gives it its name. There are many other 
high explosives with different names. 
Hut the effect is the same in all cases. 
The electric spark, or other form of heat 
or shock, explodes the charge. In an 
instant the mass of the explosive which 
discharges the shell is converted into 
boundlessly expanding gas. 

T he explosive is changed to 

GAS, WHICH NEEDS MORE ROOM 

Gas takes up a great deal of room. 
The gas cannot get space in the cannon, 
because the huge shell is in the way. 
As nothing can stop the gas from ex- 
panding, in its gigantic effort to free 
itself, the great shell is sent spinning to 
the muzzle of the cannon, and out for 
twenty miles into space. A shell weigh- 
ing a ton can be driven from England 
to France in a minute or two. 

An explosion of gas in a house will 
blow all the* windows out and perhaps 
shatter a door or two and bring down 
a wall. But imagine that explosion 
enormously multiplied, occurring within 
a tiny steel chamber! We can fancy 
how things would fly then. That is 
what happens in the terrible recesses of 
the mighty gun. The explosive, changed 
into enormously powerful gas, must in- 
stantly find its way out. There is 
only one way out, and that is up the 
tube of the cannon to the open muzzle. 
The shell is in the way, and the shell 
must go. 

Explosives such as cordite, or smoke- 
less powder under different names, are 
used in preference to gunpowder. Since 
they are smokeless they do not betray the 
gun to the enemy. They explode more 
gradually and do not exhaust themselves 
so quickly. To fire a big shell would 
require such an enormous quantity of 
gunpowder and it would explode so 
quickly that it would probably burst the 
whole gun before the shell reached the 
muzzle. Aside from that, cordite, since 
it explodes more gradually, does not heat 
the sides of the cannon so much. Cor- 
dite, however, creates such intense heat 
that it melts a little of the inner surface 
at each shot and the very big guns can 
only fire a limited number of shots. 
After that a new lining must be put in. 

THE NEXT STORY OK FAMILIAR. THINGS IS ON PAGE 6197. j 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF A MIGHTY GUN 
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Of all the wonderful inventions conceived by man. perhaps none can so truly be regarded as a symbol 
of might and energy as the big gun, of which these powerful steel furnaces are the actual birthplace 
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THE INSIDE OF A BIG GUN WORKSHOP 
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This is the mounting department. When the gun is finished, and has been tested by firing as shown on 
page 6147, it is brought here and mounted upon a carriage with very clever and elaborate machinery for 
turning and tilting it. It is then ready for fort or battleship. However good the gun might be, if it 
were not properly mounted so as to turn about in all directions it would be almost useless in war. 
Many photographs in these pages are published by permission of Messrs. Vickers, Sons. & Maxim ; Sir W G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co. ; and Messrs William Heard more a Co., in whose works they were ta ken . Others ere by Stephen Cribo. 
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THE KNIFE THAT SHAVES STEEL LIKE PAPER 
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These pictures show how easily steel can be shaved by a powerful lathe The big guns are made of the 
very finest steel that can be manufactured, and to be able to cut such a metal is an engineering triumph. 



WHAT A BIG GUN IS LIKE INSIDE 
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These pictures show the muzzle of a big gun. On the left the boy on the shoulder of the sailor is looking 
at the grooves, which cause the shell to '/wist as it is fired, thus adding tremendously to its speed. 
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' In old days a gun was fired by applying a light to the gunpowder ; now elaborate machinery is fitted 
to the back of the gun to send the shell on its terrible journey. Experience is needed to handle a gun. 
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Picture from Underwood & Undci wood, N. \ 

This is not a big gun, but it is one of the most useful guns in warfare It is one of the famous French 
“ seventy-fives ” The French use the metric system, and the bore of tlus gun is seventy-five millimetres, 
about three inches. It is very accurate, can be fired rapidly, and seldom gets out of order. 
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Picture from Brown Bros. 


This is one of the great coast defence guns at Sandy Hook. It is mounted, as you see, on a disappearing 
carnage. This means that when the gun is fired tne recoil moves it backward quickly so that it cannot 
be seen over the top of the pit, except from an aeroplane. When loaded It is brought forward quickly. 








Thia it one of the great German guns used against Antwerp and other Belgian fortresses. They were 
fired upward as you see and the descending shells shattered all fortifications against which they were 
aimed, and reduced them to masses of concrete and twisted steel. Nothing could withstand their force. 
Photograph, Underwood & Underwood, New York. 










TH1NGSJTO MAKE 
things' TO DO 


DRAWING THE THINGS WE SEE 


WE are learning to hear 
* * the beautiful music 
that is at the heart of 
everything When \vc all 
can hear it and love it, then the Golden Age 
will have come. Many aic seeing the dark 
night change to the beautiful colors of the 
dawn of this age, and arc glad We all want 
to see them too, and to feel the gladness. 

We have learned already how important 
it is to look carefully at the boundary lines, 
so that our minds may compare them ac- 
curately before we begin to draw ; and we 
know that the accurate relation or propor- 
tion of line to line — that is, their values — 
forms the alphabet of drawing, or the notes 
of its music. Now we will consider how to 
look for shapes. 

Fill a narrow-necked bottle with water, 
and put into it the stems of the leave** or 
flowers you mean to draw ; it would make 
us dislike our drawing lesion if, when we 
had finished, there were lying before us 
bruised and dying plants. 

Now take a simple-shaped leaf, and put it 
before a piece of paper similar to that on 
which you will draw. Thus we shall receive 
the same impression from our finished draw- 
ing as from seeing the leaf against its back- 
ground. It also helps us to fix our attention 
upon the leaf, by shutting away all other 
objects. Draw the leaf just as you see it ; 
do not draw the outline only, but fill it in 
with crayon the same color as the leaf. 
When you have finished, put your drawing 
near to the leaf and sit down again, so that 
you can see the two — the real leaf and your 
drawing — 'from the same view that you had 
when you drew it. 

First let us look at the real leaf, and 
find out exactly what we want to tell others. 
Notice that the boundary lines are not up- 
right ; they curve Now look at tho whole 
shape, and see whether it is as wide as it is 
long ; or if it be half as wide, or a Jurd, and 
so on. Then notice where the widest part 



occurs — at the half of tin* 
length, above, or IHow 
it Observe whether the 
lop of Ihc leaf is more 
rounded or sharper than the bottom. Thus 
you will have found just where the curve 
changes from one direction to another ; 
which position is the roundel and which tin* 
flatter. 'I his is most important. Look al 
both sides, and see the shape enclosed by 
them , 

We know* now what to look for, and are 
ready to compare our drawing with the leaf 
We must do so in the same way as we con- 
sidered the leaf. 

We must give our eyes lime to see, and 
our minds time to judge quietly and laitly 
whether we have drawn a faithful portiait. 
We are beginning to realize that w*e cannot 
draw truly until we have definite knowledge 
of the boundaries of the shapes. Knowledge 
must come first. ( )ur drawing should be the 
result of knowledge of shapes gained bv 
examination. A line by itself means 
nothing. It is quite right wherever it is 
placed. A line by itself is never wrong. It 
can only bo wrong w*hen placed into position 
with the fellow-line needed to complete the 
shape. Jt is the shape enclosed that is right 
01 wrong So when we have judged the 
values or lengths ot lines one with another, 
we must bo careful to draw* the lines in just 
the right proportion. When we draw a line 
we must be watching its fellow. 

Shells art* beautiful This is because they 
have shapes of different sizes, falling side 
by side 

Take every shell you have which has a 
spire. Place these in a row, with their 
mouths facing >ou and their spires at the 
top. Notice that these mouths nearly all 
occur on the rght s.de as they lie before 
you ; that they are rounder and fuller on 
the mouth or right side than on the left ; 
that the long line on the left ends with a 
gentle, inward curve to the canal, or lower 





THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO 


end of the shell. Now decide the position of 
the mouth — whether it extends half-way, a 
quarter, and so on, across the shell, and how far 
up Count the turns of the winding pathway 
up the spire, and notice how very much it 
narrows at 
r ,u ti turn. 

.Now draw 
i lie shells. 

Watch care- 
fully the 
whole shapes, 
not t li e 
boundaries 
of them. 

We see 
how impor- 
tant shapes 
are. Let us 
look at the 
piece of or- 
nament on 
this page, and its analysis Wc see that under 
these leaves there are lines of music. This is 
why the decoration pleases us and is like music 
to us 

To our list of things to diaw we w ; 1 add 
objects with curvi-s in them -leaves of every 
kind, shell 0 , butterthes, and feathers 

Now we will consider objects siu h as boxes 
and baskets, objects of which we may see 
two or more sides, the others being turned 
from us. 

Take a cardboard box, and with the 
crayons color 


also forward, but not so much as the left 
one. 

Look at your drawing. You represent 
the middle line between the red and the blue. 
Do the line- m the drawing go m the same 

direction as 



your 

Then 


arms ? 
why 

not ? 

If you had 
put in with 
the white 
crayon the 
shape of the 
ground on 
which the 
box stands, 
you would 
not have 
made this 
mistake. Now 
place youi 


one side red, 
another blue, 
and the top 
green. Place 
it on a large 
piece of white 
paper, and 
make a por- 
trait of it on 
tinted paper 
just as you 
see it before 
you. 

Now let us 
examine the 
box. 

Which 


the largest surface, the blue, the red, or 
the green ? I*ook carefully fioin one to the 
other. When you ha\e decided upon the 
largest, look at each of the others, and com- 
pare them in turn We know now definitely 
the relative values of these three shapes- — 
that is, we know which is the largest, which 
the smallest, and which conies between 
Look at your drawing, and sec if you have 
put these shapes into their right places. 

If they are not right, let us lind out why. 
There must be something vviong with their 
boundary lines. Perhaps their lengths aie 
wrong, or they do not go in the light direc- 
tion. Suppose you are standing at the cor- 
ner, between the red and the blue surfaces 
Now put out your arms the way the long 
lines of the red and the blue surlaces go. 
You do not put out your arms straight with 
your shoulders. The lett arm goes towards 
the corner of the room ; and the right is 


Beautiful shapes of feathers. 

drawing near to the box, and sit in "your 
seat again, and compare the two. Does the 
ilrawing give us the same impression as the 
box "> Is it like the bex l Look from one to 
the other 

If the shapes aic wi ng, then we have been 
stiangely unjust V.e Had before us three 
shapes to judge We have not been honest 
with th' 'ni Wo did not carefully enough 
compare one with another. So alter this queer 
portrait, o. better still, begin again, and lemcm- 
beririg this time to get (lie i dative sizes, the 

b o u n d a r y 
lines .md the 
correct direr 
tion, make 
another jx>r- 
liait. 

We must 
not forget 
that m d i aw- 
ing we dre 
dealing with 
appe dinners. 
If we know 
that a side 
of an object 
is really long 
and wide, 
but looks 

small to us because it is turned fr <t\ us, wc 
must draw it small If \ e know that another 
side of the object is really small, but appears 
to be the larger because it’is tm ned towards us, 
them w-c mi, it make it Ihe larger This rule is of 
the greatest importance We must always 
be very careful to draw the surfaces just the 
bite lh'/t we see them, neither gi eater nor smaller, 
notwithstanding our knowledge of what their 
true size may really be 



In the right-hand picture we see the beautiful shapes and lines of music 
underlying the decoration on the left, 
the blue, the 


A PLAY LESSON 


Suppose the beautiful princess is going 
to see her inend at the house in the lovely 
garden. Her friend will, of course, want 
to be polite, and to do all possible honor 
to the giacious princess, and will hurry to 
bring the chairs out mto the garden. 
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A GAME OF SKILL WITH CORKS 


Now set to work and draw those chairs. 
Some must iace us, some will be sideways, 
some wii: 
have their 
backs to ns. 

But one has 
been knocked 
down by a 
clumsy maid. 

Let us draw 
this one too. 

\ou say that 
you are not 
able to draw 
a chair lying 
down I 

Well, when 

we want to draw an object that we think we 
(aunot, we must be still for a moment, shut 
our eyes, ami try to imagine it. We shall 
sec it quite plainly after a little while. We 
shall notice objects much more thoroughly 
when we have tncd to draw them from memory, 
and so we shall learn how carelessly we have 
hitherto looked at things. 

Make a cardboard chair with no separated 
legs, really a box with a back. Color it as 
you did the box, and draw it just as you 
see it from every possible view. Watch the 
shapes, as in the drawing of the box. 



THE BEAUTIFUL SHAPES OF LEAVES 


Let us put m some flowers and grass. Grass 
is not hard to draw, and we can make our 

flowers look 
natural if we 
have patience. 
We might 
try to draw 
the princess 
sitting on one 
of the chairs. 

Now see 
what else 
• you can put 
"V;. 4 into the 

'.ll-./fA picture. Never 
mind how 
funny your 
drawing looks, or what queer things you 
draw. Keep on drawing, and then look at 
real people sitting down Try to find out 
why these friends do not look as if they 
were sitting. Perhaps you have forgotten 
to bend their legs at the knees, or at the 
body 1 

There is nothing more true than the old 
saying that we learn to do by doing. But 
we must remember that this does not mean 
that we shall learn if we keep making, caie- 
lessly, the same mistakes every time. We 
must try to improve. 


A GAME OF SKILL WITH CORKS 


A SIMPLE game that, nevertheless, gives 
plenty of scope for skill and careful 
, exercise with the hand can be played with a 
, number of ordinary bottle corks. These 
. may be from larger bottles, like those in 
► wlucli we buy vinegar, or they may be from 
, the smaller medicine bottles. 

, The only essential is that 
, they should be fairly good 
and level coiks that will 
, easily stand upright. 

The only preparation 
, needed beyond the collec- 
, tion of the corks themselves 
is the making of what we 
may call a fishing-rod. Any 
► ordinary tlun stick or cane 
► will do, and it suould be 
j about eighteen inches or 
> two feet long. To the end 
► of this stick wo tie a piece 
► of thin, flexible string about two feet long, 

> and to the end of the slimg a cork, smu.ar 
to those lhat we have collected The pic- 
. ture shows what the fishing-rod looks like. 

> Now on a table we pile up the corks, one 
. on top of another, using as many as will stand 


in this way, so as to get as high a pile and as 
many corks as possible. 

The game is to stand or sit at the side 
of the table, and with our fishing-rod gently 
to flick or touch the top cork of the pile, 
and knock it oil without upsetting any others. 

Having done this, we try to 
knock off the next cork, and 
so on. So soon as we dis- 
turb another cork besides the 
one for the time being at the 
top which we are removing 
with our fishing-rod, we lose 
our turn, and another plaver 
piles up the corks once 
more, and sees how many ho 
c .in flick off. The player who 
ic* in oves the largest number 
of coiks, one at a time in the 
manner described without 
disturbing a second cork, 
wins the game. With a little practice we soon 
become quite skilful. The chief thing to aim at 
is to hold the arm very steady, and at the same 
tune to keep the wrist quite supple. Avoid 
quick jerking movements, and swing very evenly 
and quietly 



REMOVING THE TOP CORK 


THE WAY TO SHARPEN A LEAD PENCIL 


A LEAD pencil that is improperly sharpened 
is neither useful nor sightly. If the 
pencil is for sketching, it should be sharp- 
ened equally all round so that a perfect point 
is produced, and the wood should be cut 
away at a gentle slope. Short, stumpy points 
and very long, tapering points are equally bad. 

If the pencil is to be used for drawing straight 


lines, as in perspective work, then it should 
not be sharpened to a point. Cut the pencil 
with a long slope on opposite sides, so that 
the end is chisel-shaped, and then slightly 
round the angles of tins chisel end. A pencil 
sharpened in this way may be used for line- 
work for a long time, and the best way to 
resharpen it is to use a piece of sandpaper. 


i 


Y 
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TWO WAYS TO MAKE A GARDEN HAMMOCK 


tVal 

1 


I iyjIh.V the summer months approach and 
** the fine sunny -weather draws nearer, 
v.c all like to spend as much lime as possible 
out of doors, and there is nothing more delight- 
Jnl than to lie in a hammock under the shady 
* 1 1 ccs with an interesting book. 

* It is quite easy for any boy or girl to make 
jf a hammock that will be quite attractive and 
' comfortable, without the trouble of learning 
’ to do network. We can make a hammock 
’ of striped canvas, or of any similar material 
such as is used for awnings. The size of 
' the hammock depends, of course, upon the 
^ size of the person who is going to use it, but 
^ if we arc going to make a ham- 
> mock that will bike a fully- 
^ grown man or woman, we want 
^ a piece of material about three 
^ and a half yards long by a yard 
> and a half wide A material 
' with a narrow led stripe always 
* looks pretty. 

‘ If the material is the full 
* width inquired, there will be 
* a selvage at each edge, so that 
1 it will not be net essary to hem it. 

> At each end of the material we How the hai 
' fold over about two inches, and 

sew it down in such a way a* to make a deep 
^ licm with room for a slouL piece of wood to la; 

> slipped through as shown at the top of the 
> first picture At each end of each stick we 
* cut a small groove or notch, as shown. 

> Then, taking a rope, strong but not too thick, 
y wc tie the ends to the grooves in the stick at 
> what will be the head, or upper end, of the 
* hammock. 

* A similar rope is tied to the stu k al the 
* other end of the hammock, which i-> now 
* leady to he slung fiom a tree The length 
’ of tlie rope tied to 
* the Stic ks at the 
’ ends of the ham- 
1 mock depends upon 
where we are going 
to hang it and we 
must decide this, 
anil measuie ihc 
length of rope re- 
quired. With a 
cushion for the head 
we have a very The canvas har 

comfortable ham- 
mock, and the cost m money and trouble for 
the whole of it is very little indeed. 

Instead of the pieces of wood, top and 
bottom of the hammock to keep it spread 
out flat, we can, if we like, thread the rope 
through the hem, and when we sling the 
hammock and get into it, the ends will be 
drawn together and the canvas become boat- 
shaped. Some people prefer this style of 
hammock, and it is as easy to make as the 
other. 

Still another kind of hammock, not so com- 
’ lortable, perhaps, but yet very useful, can 
| be made for a few cents from old barrel staves. 

We can easily get some barrels which we 
| can take apart. Then measure off on each 
‘ stave about two or two and a half inches from 
the ends, and draw pencil-lines. Using these 


ipproach and lines as guides, we bore two holes at each end 

Iraws nearer, of each stave, and then thread the staves 

nc as possible together, as shown at the bottom of the first 

more delight- picture, using a strong, flexible, but slender 

der the shady rope, and leaving from one to two inches be- 

tween the staves. Tie knots at the four ends 
• girl to make of the ropes to prevent the staves from becom- 

.t tractive and ing unthreaded, and then attach loops so that 

c of learning the hammock may be slung wherever it is 

a hammock wanted Of course, this simple wooden ham- 

nilar material mock will not be quite so soft and flexible as 

The size of one made of canvas or of net, but if it is 

sc, upon the cover'd with cushions or with a rug it will 

to use it, but make ail excellent resting-place. 

It is important in selecting 
our barrels from which to ob- 
tain staves that we choose only 
those that have dry, sound wood. 
Do not have a barrel m which 
the staves arc at all split or 
dented. A splinter m one’s arm 
or leg, or a sudden fall, are not 
among the pleasures that we are 
anxious to get from our hammock. 
In hanging a hammock we 
should always see that there is 
How the hammock is made, a considerable stretch of rope 

at each end. 

make a deep As regards the first kind of hammock 
af wood to bo described < this page, if we do not want to go 

lc top of the to the cxp>.nso of buying canvas, we can use 

■ach stick we an old piece of carpet, or even a couple of old 

as shown. sacks, so long as they are strong and sound. 

iot too thick. With these, and a long piece of strong rope, wc 

n the stick at can make a hammock in a few minutes, and if 

r end, of the a good rug be thrown over il as a covering, the 

material of which it is made will be unseen, 
sin k al the The hammock is a very ancient luxury, 
duch is now dating back to Greek times. Columbus, too. 

The length found that the natives of America used swinging 

beds, and it is from 

them that wc get our 
word hammock. The 
woid comes from 
the hamac-tree, the 
bark of which was 
netted and used by 
the Indians for their 
hammocks. In South 
America, to day, the 
hammock is used in 
The canvas hammock complete. all the rubber and 

coffee plantation 

d trouble for camps for . leeping purposes. 

1. Some little skill is generally needed before ' 

od, top and we can get in and out of a hammock easily, ' 

cp it spread but with practice we shall soon be able to ' 

ead the rope do it. 

ve sling the Amusing accidents sometimes occur when ‘ 
ends will be one tries to f,et out a little too quickly, or ‘ 

Liccome boat- else does not take care to keep watch of his 4 

his style of balance. ' 

make as the The hammock has such a provoking way of ' 
turning upside down, and when this happens, 4 
not so com- of course what was on the top goes to the 4 

useful, can under side and one goes straight to the ground, * 

barrel staves. and gets perhaps a bumped head and j 

Is which we certainly a surprise. It is well to have two j 

off on each rings attached to the ropes, for when the 1 
f inches from air is damp the ropes grow shorter, and, j 

Using these therefore, the hammock is raised too high. j 





* 
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A WORK-BASKET THAT A GIRL CAN MAKE 


all know the little round wicker baskets 
shown in the picture below, and called 
egg or stocking baskets. They cost little, 
varying according to size, and, properly fitted 
up, make the very nicest little work-baskets 
imaginable. 

We are going to line our basket with cretonne, 
and put “workmanlike'’ little fittings all 
round to contain our sewing materials. 

We shall need half a yard of thin cretonne, 
with a small pattern on it 
in pink and blue, or in two 
other prettily contrasting 
colors, such as yellow and 
brown or mauve and green. 

First, we cut a strip of cre- 
tonne 2 inches longer than the 
basket is round, and 2 inches 
wider than the basket is high. 

On this strip we sew a couple of little cretonne 
" patch-pockets,” about 3 inches square, and 
a slot-holder for the scissors, arid other things, 
with four divisions. This is made of a folded 
piece of the cretonne, 1 inch wide, and about 
inches long, as wc see in the first picture 
Our strip is now ready to bo sewn into 
the basket. Wc turn in the top edge all 
along — an inch turning will do -ami neatly 
sew it all round to the in-ade of the basket 
with a big needle and thread We must take 
care to let the stitches 
show as little as pos- 
sible, by using tin end 
the same color .is 1 lie- 
basket, and wo must 
not attempt to pierie 
the willow with the 
needle, but pass it be- 
tween the pieces, to 
make the necessary 
stitches. Where the 
ends meet we join the 
cretonne by folding 
the last edge in, and catching it down to the 
other. 

At the bottom edge our strip will he a 
little too full, so w r e arrange it to fit by making 
a small pleat heie and there as we tack down 
the raw edge to the bottom of the basket. 
Note that we do not turn in the bottom edge, 
because it is long enough to lay on the bottom 
of the basket and be hidden by the bottom 
cover — which is made separately on a circle 
of stout brown paper or cardboard cut to lit. 


and covered with cretonne. We sew the 
cretonne to the brown paper with white thread 
— using big stitches on the wrong side and 
little ones on the right — all round the edge. 

A few firm stitches taken through the canes 
will hold it quite firmly in its place. 

We can now', if we like, make a little ruche, . 
or frilling, of inch-wide cretonne, and sew it all 
round the top edge of our basket, but if we have , 
done our work neatly this is not necessary. The , 
basket in the picture *s , 
finished with a bow of ribbon , 
only. 

Now about filling our , 
basket. We shall need a , 
pair of scissors, two bodkins , 
— one large and one small — , 
some needles and pins, pearl . 
and shoe buttons, a tape . 
measure, and thimble With a 3-inch square of , 
cretonne we make a little pim ushion and stufl , 
it with cotton, and hang it on the side of the , 
basket with a 3-inch pieic of cord, as we see in . 
the second picture. Wc shall want, too, a little < 
needle-book, made in the usual wav — a stiff < 
cover and flannel leaves. 'J his we also attach < 
with cord, leaving enough to allow us to get < 
to it easily. < 

The tape measure wc can fold up and slip in < 
one ol the slots, with the scissors and bodkins ; < 
while the thimble, and > 
any other odds and { 
ends we find useful for 
sewing purposes, can go < 
in one of the pockets. v 
and the buttons in the < 
other. < 

'lhc two or three < 
spools of thread, which ^ 
v.e must not forget, < 
must lie m the bottom \ 
loose, where they can < 
be easily found Every < 
girl should own her own dainty work-basket 1 
where she can keep her thread and needles < 
and other sewing accessories The man who 1 
said he would not marry the girl who spoke « 
of losing “ our ” needle was quite right, for < 
it implied many lacks beside that of needles * 
and thread < 

A fitted work-basket is a very expensive - 
thing to buy, but one like this can be made < 
for a small outlay, and will be as satisfactory < 
as one costing many times as much. < 





How to arrange pockets and slots on half 
the length of the slip of lining. 



The work-basket complete. 


j HOW TO WALK IN 

b T T may seem quite easy to walk in a straight 
& 1 line, but, as a matter of fact, it is almost 
b impossible to do so. 

A What wc must do is to fix our eyes upon 
| two objects in front of us, the one nearer 
o to us being smaller than the one farther away. 

I The two objects must be m line, and as we 
walk we take care to keep them ail the time 
exactly in a line before us — that is, one object 
exactly in front ol the other in our vision. 

As we approach these two objects we must 
select a third, also in a line with the others, 


A STRAIGHT LINE 

and after wo pass the first object we can use 
the second and third as our guides. Then, 
as we approach the second object, we select 
a fourth, and so on, taking care, as we walk, 
always to have at least two objects coinciding 
with one another in our vision Any objects 
can be chosen for this purpose, though if they 
are on a level with the eye it is a great advan- 
tage. Trees and shrubs, posts and telegraph 
poles, stones and hillocks, are only a few ol 
the many objects that will occur to thcniind of 
any boy who determines to perform this feat. 











A ROLL-UP CASE FOR SILKS 


'T'llnSE of us who are interested in em- 
* broidery should make a little case to 
hoM our skeins of silk It is rather a good 
i<lr>i to think of such a case a s a paint-box, and 
to use it in much the same way. 

For this case, whn h holds twelve skeins, 
ruh in a separate slot, wc should need half 
a yard of crash or colored linen, a scrap of 
ilanncl for the needle leaves, and a yard of 
brown cord. It measures 24 inches by 13 
inches, and the piece for the slots, 6 inches 
liy 18 inches Of course, we can choose 
the colors wc like best ; and the outside need 
not be made of linen, but can be made of silk, 
cloth, velvet or satin. 

The case piece is .. 

cut oblong, and after- 
wards only one end is 
shaped as shown in 
the pkture below, 
which shows the case 
opened out. 

First, we hem the 
matenal all around 
very neatly, and then 
make the little pocket 
which comes at the 
other end by doubling 

the stud over 4 inches ~ ... 

and sewing it down. Design for medallion ; how to make French knot. 
This pocket is useful 

for all sorts of odds and ends, scissors, pencil, 
thimble, the threader — which we will explain 
presently— and will even take a small piece 
of any embroidery we may lie working on. 


■ 


each skein through a slot. It is a good plan to 
group the different shades of each color to- 
gether. Tlius it is easy to avoid mistakes in 
matching, and trams our eye to keen perception 
of color. 

The cord is sewn on at the point in front and 
used as a fastening, and the ends are finished 
with knots. 

The front of the case we shall decorate with 
a medallion of embroidery — a circle inches 
across, filled with a pattern, worked in crewel 
stitch, and having its background filled with 
French knots. We do this on a separate 
htlle piece of crash, cut half an inch larger 
_______ _ _ all around; the edges 

" will be turned in, and 

we shall hem it to 
the foundation when 
A finished. In the me- 

) djJhon is a shaggy 

f f I marguerite. 

(A J The pattern for the 
• * medallion given in the 

m j first picture must be 

/ traced off, and trails- 

• ferred to the material 

by means of a sheet of 
blue carbon paper. If 

we lia\e not done any 

V to make French knot. French knots before, 

we must work a few on 
an odd scrap ot stuff first. They are not diffi- 
cult. The thread is brought up to the right 
side of the stuff, and a tiny stitch is made near 
the point where the thread comes thiough ; but 


to the nash foundation in a yin's of flutes 
Each flute will be lj inches of the strip sewn 
down to 1 inch of the foundation It will 
lie quite easy to do fins if ive tick off the 
measurements on both pieces with a lead 
pencil, then all we have to do iv to join the 

points together. — — — 

The position of / “““ 

the flutes can / H 

be seen in the I N 

, second picture j rTirTTTT 

, We sew the strip j 

, in the middle ot J 

, the found.it ion, |f( 

, starting two s. _ 

, inches from the -— V s J J 

I bag, or pocket \ M 4/ 

At this point wc ; - A 

fit in Our tWO 1 ^ . . mm . 1 . - ip 

neatty notThmg Th * ““ " “ * hen »P 

the three edges with scissors, and sewing 
the fourth edge just under the first flute 
We must " back-stitch *’ each flute down, 
and very firmly sew it at each end with several 
stitches, one over the other, or they will come 
undone. 

The inside of our case is now ready for 
use, and the only thing we have to get for it 
is a long pin, or “ threader," made of 15 inches 
of copper wire, just bent exactly like a hairpin. 
This we use as a bodkin is used to thread 


The case as it appears When opened out and also when rolled up. 


pulliug it tight. This leaves a neat knot on 
the front, and wc have only to take our thread 
thiough the same hole through which it came 
to the bark before beginning the next knot. 
The particul<it fomi ot decoration shown here 

— - has been sug- 

gested chiefly on 
* / account of its 

; simplicity. The 
medallion makes 
r— =-ri U P charmingly, 

M | 1 but if we piefer 

J something more 

1 'J M ; elaborate, we 

j , M can, of course, 

, v' \ substitute any 

] L- X pattern that 

- 4 ** "*** .] commends itself 

ed out and also when rolled up. t ° w ° 1 a t r h ta f,® vet 

fingers and a little ingenuity we tan make 
ourselves many such dainty accessories for our 
needlework It should be the delight of every 
young girl to have the contents of her work-box 
pretty and attractive to the eye as well as 
tidy and useful. 

The girl who keeps her silks this way will 
save much time which would otherwise have 
to he spent in untangling them, and we all 
know that such a task is very provoking to 
one who is naturally of an orderly disposition. 


To make the slots, vve 311st net 11 the ft-by- first we have wound the thread twice round I 
18-mrh ship all round, and them sew it down the needle, and after the stitch wc have looped ) 
to the nash foundation m a ym-s of flute*. it once over the point of the needle before ) 
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MODELING A BOAT, BELL & MATCH-STAND 


TTP to the present the models we have 
made ha\* been worked up from the 
sphere, or baU The canoe, the first of the 
present set of models, is of a very different 
character. Instead of using the sphere as a 
beginning, we take the roll; or, rather, the 
cylinder. Our method of work, — — — ■ - — 
therefore, will lie somewhat 
different. The model will de- 1 

mand considerable skill, and we 

must not be discouraged if our 

first efforts fail. The canoe, 
if made well, and its parts pro- 1 ^ 

E ortioned without too great a 
ulk of material, will float quite 
easily. It is to be made by the L 
fingers entirely out of one piece. 

Before beginning, we knead 
our plasticine thoroughly and 
see that it is fairly soft. Roll 
out a piece of suitable size to “ MBjbbim 
the form shown at a. Then, 
while it rests on the slate, with 
the first finger of the right , Ur*\ 


enccs in the shape of these, but with prac- 
tice we should be able to make them with 

case. 

The hand-bell illustrated has much in the 
making of it that is similar to the last 
model. It is quite possible to make it 

— ^ from one piece of material, but it 

^ ^ \ is better to make it in two parts. 

The bottom part should lie made 
first. The little sketches, a, B, 
c, d, show plainly the various 
gaESpr'jfe stages by which wc reach the 
correct form. Roll out a short 
cylinder, and, holding it ill the 
| left hand with the lingers round 
M it, bore a hole about two-thirds 
of the way thiough in the direc- 
turn shown. This may be done 
with the finger if it is strong 
enough ; if not, a lead pencil 
0gf will answer the purpose nearly 
as well. This will give the 
jpjieaiancc as shown at B. 
Still grasping the cylinder in 


hand press down its length a L v TV -iur boat iun r Avnrr J the same manner, rotate the 
hollow, or groove, as shown at VIKING BOAT AND LANUE pencil or finger in the way 

. j ___.ii it.. i xi * ^ ti ._„n ..-.i . 


B. This pressure repeated will cause the 
material to bend upwards at each end, as 
seen in the picture. 

Now, holding the model in the left hand, 
continue the pressing, and make Hie groove 
deeper, as shown at c l*'on< the finger-tip 


marked by the arrows in c. This will widen 
the hole, and cause the spreading out of the 
end to be evenly done. It thus roughly 
assumes the bell shape shown at d. With 
fingers and fhumbs mold it carefully until it 
assumes the correct form, proscrx mg the hollow 


THE MODELS AS THEY ARE WHEN COMPLETED 


well into the thick substance at each end —see 
figure d — and work the material well over the 
space which the finger-tip lias made. This will 
give the sheltered ends. We must not, of 
course, attempt to 
make the hollow by 
cutting out. Cutting / 

or carving is not ( JrY M I If* 

modeling. The ends J \l I 

are shaped by finger 

and thumb, and the II 

whole is made smooth / Jr 1 11 

\ ^ ^ A 

\ the ends can be D G f 

► varied to suit our own J 

► taste. But we must 

► be careful to make the A HAND-BELL 

► ends even, otherwise 

► the canoe will not float well, and our model will 

► be spoiled. 

► This exercise can be used as the basis of 

► many others — the Viking boat, for example, 

\ as shown at b; or the ordinary type of 

► boat, as illustrated at f. There are differ- 


A HAND-BELL 


<ss> 


as shown by the section marked k. We shall 
see that the material is left thicker at the top. 
and decreases in thickness down the sides This 
is to ensure stability, or firmness, and to allow' 
of suffieient substance 
in which to fix the 
£ 'J) handle. Make both 

A \\,^y the interior and ex- 

* er i° r Hs smooth as 
^ N 0 \) possible by gentle 

V /} pressure while strok- 

c ,n K with the fbre- 

__ finger. 

Tt ■ There may be many 

E- J x / varieties of handles, 
J but in tho illustration 

^ v s* marked f perhaps the 

A MATCH-HOLDER simplest of all is 

shown It is rolled 
out of a thin cylinder, and modeled by altering 
the pressure of the hand while it moves back- 
wards and forwards m the process. We shall 
find it best to use the ball ot the thumb for 
varying the pressure, for if the fingers are 
used there is a difficulty in preventing the 


Hu 
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THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO 




, appearance of ugly grooves across the roll. 
The length of the handle should be in good 
proportion to the bell At the thinner end 
we should leave a small piece of material 
equal in diameter to that of a lead pencil, or 
less if the size of the handle will not admit 
of thi'' Bore a hole through the top of the 
bell, and pass the small end through. The 
projecting piece is then pressed down on the 
inside as at c. A few deft strokes with the 
thumb will unite the two parts. 

We shall probably find the match-holders 
illustrated the most interesting and effective 
models yet given. Of course, they are only 
models, and arc not intended for practical 
use, but in them there is much that can be 
learnt of the art of modeling. 

To get the best results, there must be 
shown taste and feeling in the proportion of 
the parts, and the whole must be brought to 
a nice degree of finish. Each model consists 
of a tray, to whuh is attached the cup for 
mate hes, and each is made m two parts. Let 
11s take number i first The base is square, 
and it has edges at right angles to it. These 
edges are themselves curved. It is formed 
from the flat disk of the earlier exercises. 
Make the disk in the manner already described, 
taking care that the edges are pressed out 
quite thin It is best to do the thinning out 
while the disk is revolved between the fingers 
and thumbs Now bend up one edge, taking 
one of the four divisions, which v\c call seg- 


ments, see sketch b, and this will give the 
appearance as shown in the little sketch at 
a. The corners may be shaped by gentle 
pressure of the little finger, between each two 
edges as they are turned up into their positions. 
The cup for the matches is made in exactly 
the same way as the bell part of the second 
model, with this difference — that the top edge 
is prevented from spreading outwards while 
the hole is being made. In joining the cup 
to the tray, the cup is pressed on the raised 
portion of the centre of the tray, and the 
two are united by smoothly stroking the two 
round with the forefinger at their place of 
contact. 

The second match-holder is more difficult, 
for from the circular disk six equal turned-up 
edges have to be made to form the tray. 
This will give what is called a hexagonal 
shape, as shown at D. If we are doubtful of 
being able to bend the six edges truly without 
guiding lines, as at c, we may mark on our 
disk the hexagon, as shown at D. After the 
edges are turned up, each one is bent slightly 
inwards. The tray is now ready for the cup. 
This is made in a similar manner to that of 
the first model. 

At e we can see the shape to which it should 
be brought, and the top may be either left plain 
or scalloped, as in the photograph. The 
scalloping is done by pinching out the six 
divisions to the shape, as shown in the sketch 
plan marked f. 


A WORD GAME WITH SKITTLES 


AN interesting wcml game can be played 
■* *■ with skittles oi ninepins. A/e print on 
each skittle, with either ink or chalk, letters 
oi the alphabet, no letter appealing twin* on 
the same skittle it is wi«e m wilting the 
letters on the skittles to 
give rarely-octurnng letters, 
like q. x, 7 , only once, and 
to make up the necessary 
number of letters with those 
that are moie often used 
When the skittles are 
ready, we stand them up 
in three rows, as shown in 
the picture,, the skittles 
being about six iih hesapart, 
and the rows also six inches 
apart. The distance be- 
tween our skittles and rows 
must depend on the size of the ball. Six 
inches is about the right spacing for a ball the 
size ot a tennis ball. Then wc take the two 
balls, and, from a distance of about twelve 



SKITTLES ARRANGED FOR PLAY 


feet, we sec how many ninepins we can knock 
over. Now' we have to see what letters are 
on the ninepins that we have knocked down, 
and from these letters make up words, not 
using any letter more than once Sometimes 
we shall find that we can 
scaicely make one word, 
while at another time we 
shall be able to make a great 
many. In making the let- 
ters on the skittles, wc 
should see that there is at 
least one vowel on each 
skittle, or we shall find that 
we cannot do much. Every 
letter of the alphabet should 
be given at least once, t»i* 
the additional number re- 
quired to make up four on 
each skittle, two on each side, may be any 
letters, so if we like we can give three or four 
a’s, or e’s, and so on. The player who makes 
most words in a given time wins the game. 


A CANDLESTICK FROM A GLASS OF WATER 


A* 


GLASS of water would not strike one 
as being a very suitable holder for a 
lighted candle, and yet by a simple arrange- 
ment it may be made into quite a serviceable 
candlestick. 

The glass should have water poured into 
it for about three-quarters of its depth. A 


piece of an ordinary wax candle is then taken, 
and a nail stuck into its lower end in the same 
line with the body of the candle. The nail 
is for ballast, and in choosing it care should 
be taken that the nail is of such a thickness 
and weight as to cause the candle to float 
with a quarter of an inch above the water-line. 


*< 





STORY-DICTIONARY IN ENGLISH & FRENCH 


DICTIONARY 

Accents means tones. 

Accosted means went up to 
and spoke to. 

Affligd means afflicted, 

grieved. 

Astounded means amazed, 
astonished. 

Banish means to dnve 

away. 

Compelled means forced, 
made. 

Concerned means disturbed, 
troubled. 

D£lire means delirium. 

Diffidently means timidly, 
bashfully. 

En jjuise de means by way 

Enthusiastic means excited 
about .something that 
pleases us very much 

Exquisite means choice, 
fine. 

Extinguished means put 
out 

Habitait is the past of 
habiter, to dwell, to live 
in. 

Incessantly means con- 
stantly, without ceas- 
ing. 

Induce means persuade. 

L’avoir tenu k l’&art means, 
literally, to have held him 
out of the way. 

L6gfcre means light. 

Melody means tune. 

Penetrated means made its 
way into, 

Rapprocher means to bring 
together. 

Raves means speaks wildly 
and excitedly. 

Repproaches means blames, 
nnds fault with. 

Respond means to reply. 
To respond to applause 
is to play a piece over 
again. 

S’dchappent is the present 
of s’dchapper, to slip 
out. 

Se dirigeaient is the past 
of se dinger, to direct or 
guide. 

Soothe means to soften, to 
ease. 

Tout k coup means, literally, 
all at a blow. 

Vient rompre means comes : 
to break. , 

Virtuose means virtuoso, or 
artiste. 


THE LOVE OF A BROTHER 

The great violinist bowed his 
thanks to the enthusiastic audi- 
ence and ran down the plat- 
form steps. The door swung 
to behind him, but through it 
came the sound of applause so 
persistent that it almost com- 
pelled him to respond. 

But he shook his head. " l*m 
too tired,” he declared, ” to 
play another note.” 

As lie stepped into his motor, 
a boy accosted linn. 

” I beg your pardon, sir,” he 
said diffidently. " Hut could 
you spare a few minutes to 
play something to my little 
brother ? ” 

The man looked astounded. 

“lie's very ill," explained 
the boy. ” He doesn't even 
know us now, but lie’s so grieved 
at missing youi concert that he 
seems unable to banish it from 
his mind Hu raves about it 
incessantly, and reproaches us 
for keeping linn away. The 
doctor says he must have 
sleep or he will die, and I 
thought that if I could induce 
you to play to him just a 
little, it might soothe him. 
He's mad about the violin. . . . 
Mother said you’d never 
come.” 

” Hut you had more faith 
in me P ” said the violinist. 
” Where do you live ? ” 

The boy told him, and in a 
few minutes they were on their 
way to the house where the 


sick boy lay. 

At one of the windows a light 
shone. 

" That’s the room,” said the 
boy, as they paused for a 
moment in the little gar- 
den. 

The man did not answer, and 
the boy slipped away. For 
a while theie was silence, and 
then suddenly the stillness was 
broken by an exquisite melody. 
Note by note it fell, till the air 
was flooded with its sweetness. 
It penetrated the sick-room, 
and brought joy and peace to 
the little sufferer ; the restless- 
ness ceased, and the tired eyelids 
drooped till at last they closed 
in a deep sleep. 

The man in the garden below 
watched till the curtains were 
softly drawn and the lights 
extinguished, then he put his 
violin back into its case and 
vanished m the darkness. 


L’AMOUR EFUN FR&RE 

Le grand violiniste salua en 
gutse de remerc lements l’audi- 
toire enthousuism6, puis des- 
cend! t l'escalier de la sc&ne en 
courant. La portc se referma 
sur lui, laissant entendre des 
applaudissemcnts si persistants 
quails l'obliggrent presque k r6- 
pondre. 

Mais il sccoua la tfite. " Je 1 
suis trop fatigud*,” d6clara-t-il, ' 
” pour jouer une note de plus." ' 
Comme il niontuit dans son 
automobile un petit gar 9 on 1 
l’accosta. " Kxcusez-moi, mon- 1 
sieur,” dit-il timidenient, " mais 1 
pouvez-vous disposer de quel- ' 
ques minutes pour jouer quel- 1 
que chose a mon petit fri:re ? " ' 
Le violiniste parut abasourdi. 

“ Il est tres malade,” expliqua 1 
le petit gar^on. “11 ue nous ' 
rcconnalt mcme pas mainte- ' 
nant, mais il est si afjhgl d'avoir 1 
manque votie concert qu'il ne ' 
peut en bannir 1‘idde dc sa tfite. 

'll en p«Lrle incessamment dans 
son dilire et nous reproclie de ' 
ia'rnr tenu d Heart. Le doc- ' 
teur dit qu’il lui faut du sommeil ' 
ou, sinon, il mnurra, et j’ai pcns6 ' 
que si je pouvais vous dficider k ' 
lui jouer quelque chose, les ac- ' 
cents de votre violon le calmo- 
raient. Ah 1 il est fou de ce ' 
violon I . . . Ma mere disait que ' 
vous ne vicndnez jamais.” 

" Mais toi, tu as eu plus de foi 1 
en moi ? ” repondit le violoniste. 

” Ou demeures-tu ? ” 

Le petit garden lui dit oil il 
habitait, et quelques minutes 1 
apr&s ils se dingeaimt vers la 
maison du jcune malade Une 
lumiere brillait a l’une des ' 
fenetres, ” Voila la chambre I " 
dit le petit garyon, en s'arretant 1 
dans le jardm. 1 1 

Le virtuose ne rdpondit ricn, ' 
et le petit gar 9 on s’esquiva. 1 
Tout d coup une douce mdlodie ' 
vient rompre le silence de la nuit. Y 
lass notes s'bchuppent les unes ' 
apr&s les autres, remplissant l'air ' 
de leur charine. Elies p£n£trent ' 
dans la chambrette. apportant la 1 
joie et la paix au jeune patient ; 
{’agitation cesse, et les paupieres 
languissantcs de l’enfant se fer- 
ment enfin sous Faction d’un 
profond sommeil. 

L’artiste dont Fceil 6tait rest6 ' 
fix£ sur la fen&tre voit une main ' 
Ugire en rapprocher les rideaux et 
la lumi6re s’^teindre, alors il 1 
replace son violon dans la bolte, 
et disparait. 
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HINTS AND TRICKS FOR ODD MOMENTS 


THE MYSTERIOUS CUBES 

H ICK 10 is a curious design. Let us look 
tin fully at it, and s.iy whether we can 
see tliiu' cubes with Ihnr light-hand sides 
huhliii and then left-hand sides showing 
bJ,K I., or three mi lies with their left-hand 
sidi , hidden and their nglit- 
li.itid sides showing hl.u k 
In other words, .ne two 
i ubes resting on one ( ube, 
or is one cube jesting on 
two * While we .ire look- 
ing at the picture anil t r\ mg 
to answer the questions, we 
shall probably get very i — 
mi sed in our minds, for at hist the cubes 
will seeni to be in one position and then they 
will suddenly seem to change their position 



A TOY TO DISGUISE THE VOICE 

A SIMPLE little instrument « an be made 
out of a piece ol bamboo, wliuli will 
enable us to disguise om voice, so that our 
fi lends will not recogm/e it We take a 

pied* of bam- 
boo about the 
thu kuess of a 
walking-stu k, 
and tin c e 01 four 
ini lies long, and 
remove any pith 
there may be inside Then we cut a notch 
at rath end, on opposite sides of the bamboo, 
as shown in the picture Over cadi end of 
the bamboo wc stroll h tightly a p "iu of thin 
ti.umg paper. Then, with a large pm, we 
puck a hole m each piece of ti.umg paper 
The instillment is now leady, ami wc may begin 
our experiments upon our friends. 



A LITTLE FOUNTAIN IN A JAR 

I 'MIIS picture shows how we can make a 
little fountain m an inverted glass jar. 
Any kind of glass jar will do -one in winch 
we buy pickles or jam, for instance We 
take a small bottle about half the height of 
the jar, and till it about thrce-cpiariera full 
of water Then we cork it well with a cork 
in which we have previously bored a hole. 
Through the hole we pass a glass tube long 
enough to reach nearly to the bottom of the 
bottle. About an inch of the tube should 
project above the coik, and we should seal 
the cork to the bottle all around with soap 
or wax, so that no 
air can get in In 
a plate 01 tray we 
plac e several layers 
ol wet blotting-paper, 
and stand tlic bottle 
in the middle. Then 
we take the glass 
jar and, warming 
it well, place it 
mouth downwards 
over the bottle. In 
a few minutes the air 
in the jar, which was 
warm, will get cool 
and so take up less room, thereupon a small 




jet of water will at once spurt from the tube 
of the little bottle. 


A DIFFICULT DRAWING TRICK 

"pH ERE is a drawing trick which seems 
A simple, but is very difficult. Let us 


take a book or board, 
and place on it a 
sheet of papei 1 hen, 
holding the hoard 
with the paper hori- 
zontally, let us stand 
immediately in front 
of a looking-glass, 
and, looking m the 
glass, try to draw on 
fhe paper a scjuaie 
and its diagonals. Of 
toui.se, we must not 
look at fhe paper it- 
self or the pencil 
while drawing, but 
only at the reflections in the looking-glass. 

, It is surprising how diffu ult it is to get the lines 
at the nght angles. 



A HOME-MADE CUP AND BALL 


TT is quite easy to make a toy that will 
answer the purpose of the well-known 
cuji and ball. 
We take a piece 
of wire about 
two feet long, 
and bend it as 
shown in the 
picture Then 
we t.vke any or- 
dinal y ball, oi, 
il a ball is not available, make one out 
of anything that is handy, and tie this to 
the wire with a piece of flexible string about 
a foot and a half long. The toy is Ihen 
ready for use, and the game is to hold the 
wire by the handle, and sec how many times 
we can swing the ball through the loop with- 
out letting it touch the wire. Any number 
of players can join in. 



A LEG TRICK 

"pi IERE are many simple tneks for bo, i 
* which seem quite easy to no, but which, 
when at- 
torn p t c d. 
piove to be 
anything 
but easy. 

Let us put 
om leg on 
the table in 
the manner 
shown in 
the picture, 
taking care 
that our 

heel and the # 

back of our knee arc both touching the table. 
And then let us try to untie our shoelace. 
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Chippendale the carpenter at work, making one of the tables which have made his name famous. 

MAKERS OF BEAUTIFUL THINGS 

THREE WORKMEN WHOSE WORK LIVES AFTER THEM 


W E have all heard 
people say of 
some piece of furniture, 

“ That is real Chippendale ! " 

It is only children, the great 
questioners of the world, who 
dare say, “ What do you mean 
by real Chippendale ? ” They 
are answered, "It means that 



this 


furniture was made by Chippendale ” ; 
oi " It is furniture made m what is 
known as the Chippendale period." 
But if a child goes on to ask, " Who 
was Chippendale, and what was the 
Chippendale peiiod ? " he may cause 
his elders some little difficulty. 

Very often when we speak of an 
1 article of furniture which wc believe 
to have been made in the eighteenth 
century, we call it " Chippendale,” 
believing it to belong to the so-cal'ed 
Chippendale period. But we are in 
error m doing so, foi the real Chip- 
pendale period was the time of Chip- 
pendale's life and work, and only 
professional dealers in old furniture, 
l or those who make furniture their 
special hobby, can tell when we are 
right in so describing our treasures. 

There is a good story about Homer. 
A puzzle-headed scholar, who had 
been studying long and hard to find 


rj out whether the great 
poet really wrote the 
work which made him 
immortal, put it in this way: 
“ Well, you see, the poem was 
not really written by Homer 
but by ‘another chap of the 
same name ! ” Chippendale, 
who gets credit for work he never did, 
is to the collector of beautiful furniture 
very much what Homer is to the lover 
of literature. He looms out of the 
past as a great name, doing splendid 
work himself, and becoming, as it 
were, the father of most of the good 
work of the same sort which followed. 

Furniture is not all of life, but it 
plays an important part in our home 
education. To live all our days 
among ugly furniture has a lowering 
tendency upon the mind. It debases 
our taste. We grow accustomed to 
the sight of ugly, inartistic things, and 
do not appreciate anything better. 

This spirit of ignorance and indif- 
ference prevailed with regard to the 
entire home until the great artist, 
William Morris, set to work to reform 
taste, and make the home beautiful. 
Chippendale was an earlier Morris, in 
a smaller way, and his work was a 
miracle. Why should one little, un- 



THE BOOK OP MEN AND WOMEN 


known man declare that all the furniture 
being made, whether for the rich or the 
poor, was bad, common, trashy ? What 
would happen to a little tailor, or some 
poor dressmaker, who tried to do the 
same thing to-day in regard to clothes ? 
Chippendale had an artistic soul, and he 
must have had enormous courage. 

Furniture for English homes had 



We know nothing about his private 
career, not even the dates of his birth 
and death. All we know about him 
personally is that he was a native of 
Worcestershire, and that he went to 
London some time before 1750, and set 
up in business as a cabinet-maker and 
upholsterer in St. Martin's Lane, and that 
he died m the year 1779. He began to 
make furniture in a 
new way. He did 
away with the stuffy 
upholstering for 
chairs, and made 
them with open 
backs ; strong but 
handsome. He gave 
them true beauty 
by making them for 
use as well as for 
ornament. 

Chippendale set 
his face against the 
ugly furniture with 
which the houses of 
the rich were packed. 
He carved chairs 
which could be sat 
upon ; tables which 
could be used with 
comfort; side- 
boards which were 
ically useful as well 
as beautiful. 

And Chippendale's 
furniture was a tre- 
mendous success. It 
is wonderful that so 


great a change should 
have been wel- 


THE CORNER OF AN ADAM ROOM 

undergone many changes before the day 
of Chippendale and his school. The 
Saxon style was barbarous and rough ; 
the Norman was elaborate and heavy ; 
various Continental styles were blended 
into one for another fashion, with the 
result that all the original grace and 
beauty were lost, and only bad, jumbled 
copies remained. Chippendale found 
English furniture of this sort, and he 
set himself to reform the public taste. 


corned in England 
as it was. Jf a king 
or some leader of 
fashion had orde ed 
furniture of this 
type, it would have 
been easier to under- 
stand its success ; 
but here was a quite unknown man, for- 
saking all the old fashions, and creating 
a style for himself, delicate, carefully 
carved, and sometimes very elaborate. 

Chippendale seems to have made a 
great success in business but he was not 
satisfied with that. He was not content 
to know that the houses into which his 
furniture went were beautiful. This 
cabinet-maker, with an artist's mind, set 
out on a mission to convert other cabinet- 
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^»<>o»o»o»<>»» MAKERS OF BEAUTIFUL THINGS 

! makers and their patrons. In 1752 he London, and many in other parts of the 
. wrote a book on his trade. It taught country, 
cabinet-makers how to make beautiful The point in Robert Adam's career 
furniture, and it taught others to respect is his skill in making beautiful the in- 
! and admire such work. Many of Cliip- side of houses. It did not satisfy the 
pendale's designs were included in the brothers merely to build a house which 
book. Five years afterwards a second was handsome from the outside. They 
' edition of the book was published, and designed all sorts of beautiful tables and 
' three years after that a third ap- chairs, sideboards, fireplaces, book-cases, 
peared. In this 
third edition, how- 
ever, he unfortun- 
ately allowed draw- 
ings and designs by 
other people to ap- 
pear, and his high 
reputation suffered 

► from these. Prob- 
f ably it suffered .1 
| good deal more from 

► a book of forgeries 
which was published 
after his death. In [ 
spite of tins, how- 
ever, Chippendale 
had a very great in- 
fluence for good. A 
large number of his 
books were sold and 
studied, and they 
helped to change 
the whole art and 
style of furniture 
making. 

We may have 
heard of an '* Adam 
house," or of an 
" Adam fireplace,” 
or u Adam furni- 
ture." Those of us 
who have troubled 
our minds in the 
matter know that 
Robert Adam was an 
architect, not a fur- 
niture-maker. None 
the less, Robert 
Adam was one of the THE corner of a sheraton room 

great figures in the movement for the brackets, candelabra, pedestals, clock- - 
reform of the English home. He was cases, mirror frames, and so on. They ’ 
the son of a successful architect, and designed plate and carriages ; they even ] 
was bom in Scotland in 1728. He designed a Sedan chair for Queen , 
studied at Edinburgh University and in Charlotte. They refined every branch - 
Italy, and he had three brothers almost of domestic art that they touched, and 
as gifted as himself. These were the as they were among the first architects ' 
men who built that part of London to make fine large windows to admit ] 

which, lying between the Strand and light and air, we, who know the great 4 

the Thames, was called the Adelphi. value of sunshine and pure air to us, J 

They built s#me of the finest houses in should feel especially grateful to them. | 



brackets, candelabra, pedestals, clock- - 
cases, mirror frames, and so on. They ' 
designed plate and carriages ; they even ] 
designed a Sedan chair for Queen , 
Charlotte. They refined every branch - 
of domestic art that they touched, and 1 
as they were among the first architects ' 
to make fine large windows to admit ] 
light and air, we, who know the great 4 
value of sunshine and pure air to us, j 
should feel especially gratetul to them. 1 



whose name is better known to ns than' 
anyone of the three, was Thomas Shera- 
ton, who was bom at Stockton-on-Tees 
in 1751, and died m London in 1806. 
He first came into prominence in his 
native town by a book on religion. 
In his first book he described himself 
as a mechanic, though he was really a 
carpenter and furniture -maker. The 
strange thing is 
that, as a furni- 
ture-maker, he was 
not successful. He 
had splendid ideas, 
but could not 
cany them out. 
He could design 
and teach others, 
but his proper 
work was not the 
actual making of 
the furniture winch 
has made his name 
famous He gave 
up fumituie-mak- 
ing, and at thirty- 
nine removed to 
London, where he 
at once started to 
publish works on 
iui niture - making. 
He had studied 
Chippendale, and 
declared that, 
while that excel- 
h nt man's designs 
wt re admirable for 
the tune m which 
he lived, they were 
now out of date. 
l * He little dreamed 
3 what latei gener- 
ations would think 
of Chippendale 
i j furniture 

Sheraton was 
wrong m his judg- 
A Sheraton Clock ment as to Chip- 
pendale, but he was light m his judg- 
ment as to how furniture should be 
made in his own day He was one of 
those wonderful men who do great things 
without formal education He was by 
natuie an artist, and he taught himself 
drawing and geometry, and, thus 
equipped, he set out to teach the world 
by means of books that he published. 
He cned out for still greater simplicity 
of design, a more severe beauty than 


€hippeftd£U% a style far 
of course, from that which Chi: 
dale's had overthrown. In 
he said, we must have usefulness Sit 
attempts at beauty alone , if the 
that we follow are sound, beauty few 
bound to result. It is haider, he d<s 
dared, to reach successful simplicity than j 
the highest development of the fana- " 
ful French style 
which was then liall jMV 
in fashion All 
artists agree ^ that S p JL 

vei^ hignly prized 3 ®, * vMfc B 

ture made from j 
Sheraton’s designs 

have** kept him m B 
plenty all his lift* M ■ Sjvfy' 3 ! g fflK * 
These men wen Jjg \ 

the chief of those Bp W fcafr rVTPnB 
who hist strove in F, IS/* ^ ”18®/ 

the home beautiful i 

foundation, upon t . jB J 

which careful tech- S ^ 

Perhaps it was S alA. ^ < 

through the intro- Ch w enda,e ***** 


m 

't/m 


Chippendale Bedposts 


duction of machinery Population in- 
creased, and huge supplies of furniture 
were needed. In the factory, where 
machines did the work which careful 
craftsmen once did by hand, it was im- 
possible to pay the same artistic, loving 
attention to work The older men had 
only a few persons in their employ, and 
could oversee every bit of work done 
There was no hurry, no rushing The 
factory with its machinery altered that. 


THE BOOS OF MEN AND WOMEN 


and the work suffered. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century, however, 
a revival of interest in the art of furni- 
ture-making set in. 

In this country a renewed interest in 
furniture seems to have been aroused 
when travelers and dealers in antiques 
began to bring from Europe some of the 
beautiful things that they found for sale 
over there. This furniture was copied by 
the designers employed by furniture 
manufacturers, models were made from 
it to fit our needs, and there is now no 
reason why even the simplest home 
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should be disfig- r * *' ^ 

ured by ugly things. 

In this country 
we had no great 
furniture-makers 
whose names stand 
out like those of the 
men of whom we 
have been reading, 
nevertheless it is a 
mistake to think 
that there was no 
fine furniture made 
here in colonial 
days. 

When the first 
settlers came they 
had to be content 
with the simplest I 
benches, tables and 
cupboards, but we 
must remember that 
at that time the 
same thing was true 
of the great major- 
ity of people who ^ ^ ^ , . ^ ,, 

lived in the lands Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

from which they an eighteenth century chair 


the settler been able to make a water- 
tight house than he attempted to make 
better things. Home-made rush-seated 
chairs, carved chests made from hand- 
hewn lumber, and well made tables, gave 
added comfort to the homes of the pio- 
neers. Besides there were carpenters and 
cabinet-makers among the settlers, who 
used their skill in supplying the needs of 
the communities in which they lived. 
Indeed many men who were not cabinet- 
makers, but whose fingers had become 
deft at other work, and who loved beauty, 
made furniture for themselves that was 
very creditable in 
shape and finish. 
For instance, this 



from which they an eighteenth 
came. In a short time, however, some of 
the best furniture made in England was 
brought over, for the houses of the gov- 
ernors, wealthy planters and men of note, 
but space in the ships of those days was 
very limited, and even in the houses of 
wealthy people much of the furniture was 
of home manufacture. 

Probably the first simple furniture of 
the lqg houses of the pioneers was made 
by themselves. Blocks took the place of 
stools for the children when they gath- 
ered round the hearth. An axe-hewn 
plank, laid on trestles, did duty for a 
table. Bedsteads were made of poles and 
the sides lashed together with rope. But 
these days soon passed. No sooner had 


writer has seen a 
handsome desk that 
was made by a 
weaver, in the end 
of the eighteenth 
century, and has 
since that time been 
in the possession of 
his descendants. 
The greater part of 
the colonial furni- 
ture, however, was 
made by cabinet- 
makers or by car- 
penters who copied 
the new styles of 
furniture that were 
brought over from 
Europe, in wood 
from the beautiful 
trees, that were 
felled in the forests 
around them. 

Many of these 
colonial furniture- 


makers had rot the tools or the skill to 
give to the things that they made the ex- 
treme beauty of line that we find in the 
best furniture that came from abroad. 
Most of them were not able to cross the 
fine line that divides what we call good 
from what we call excellent. Their tables 
and chairs and cupboards were just a 
little heavier in make and clumsier in 
outline than those from which they took 
their designs. Nevertheless men and 
women now treasure, with pride, antique 
furniture v f hich thev svopn r e to have 
been brought from the Old World, but 
wMch really was made in some village in 
N#*w Englard or in the South. 

The colonial cabinet-makers were espe- 


*&** ** »<* < ■ o>£ $£$$$$: BlAtrnFUfc 

dally successful in making large pieces of Louis 
that were difficult to import. Handsome gives us 
highboys, in which the wardrobes of a nobles v 
whole family of children could be stored of these 
away, were almost peculiar to this country, dower ch 
and when you see one you may be almost is a larj 
sure that it is of colonial make. The pic- ture ma 
tures on these two pages give an idea of and in t 
the best type of furniture made in the of great 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. how the 
We really know nothing of the lives of fumishet 
the men who made these things. In fact, Then th< 


of Louis XIV. Louis XV and Lou&$V£ 
gives us an idea of the houses of the 
nobles who lived in the luxurious^ttefepi 
of these monarchs. There are cftryed 
dower chests from Central Europe. There 
is a large room with old carved fund* 
ture made in England in Tudor times 
and in the reign of James I, and this is 
of great interest to us, for it shows us 
how the old homes of our ancestors were 
furnished at the time they left them. 
Then there is a large hall filled with fur- 



■ * 





These chairs were made in this country in the seventeenth century, and may well be compared with some of 
the old carved furniture made in England in Tudor days. The beautiful desk was also made in this coJntry, 
about the year 1800. Chairs and desk are now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

the only cabinet-makers whose names we niture made in America in the centuries 

know are David Phyffe, who has been of which we have been speaking, and we 

called the American Chippendale, and may study it ourselves and compare it 

possibly one or two more. r But not only with the furniture made in Europe. There 

the furniture that these men made, but are highboys and lowboys, tables, desks 

fine doorways, handsome chimneypieces, and chairs, cabinets and carved chests, 

and graceful, curving stairways into and chests of drawers. The pictures on 

which he had put all his love of good these two pages are photographs of furni- 

work, were the pride and joy of many a ture in this collection. Other collections 

village Sheraton or Adam, and are now of furniture, some of domestic manufac- 

the pride of their owners, especially if ture, and some brought from abroad, are 

they still belong to the families for whom to be found in the colonial houses, 

they were built. throughout the country, which have been 

There is a very fine collection of old turned into museums. The mission fumi- 

fumiture in the Metropolitan Museum of ture with simple lines, that is so much 

Art. Rooms are furnished in Chippen- used nowadays, is copied from the furni- 

dale furniture, in Sheraton and in Adam ture used in the Spanish Missions, 

furniture. / French furniture of the time the next story or men and women is on fag* 6249. 






Old Cairo, with the tombs of the Caliphs, and the Citadel in the distance. 


THE GREAT SIGHTS OF EGYPT 


'THE world has 
made haste 


since Pharaoh died, but 
nothing more wonderful has 
happened under the sun than 
the change by which we may sit 
reading tiie book of know- 
ledge in New York on Monday, 
before another Monday be in London, 



Nothing that the 
traveler has ever seen 
is quite like Cairo — if he 
| IS has neyer been to India, or 
Damascus, or Constantinople. 


The color of Cairo is something 
that no one ever forgets. The 
i lift 


and on the following Saturday may 

Falk 


cross the desert at Thebes, and wall 
among the Tombs of the Kings. In 
one week we may walk on the ashes 
of two dead empires ; we may look 
on the nuns of Rome and walk among 
the ruins of Egypt. Between one 
Sunday and another we may sit in 
the shadows that fall from all that 
is left of the palaces of Caesar and 
the temples of Pharaoh. Wc go six 
thousand years back in six days. 

It is strange to arrive after so swift 
a journey from New York in such an 
old corner of the world as Port Said, 
where the traveler* for Cairo parts 
from the traveler for India. The ship 
sails on its way to India, up the Suez 
Canal into the Red Sea. The pas- 
senger for Egypt takes train for Cairo, 
and the journey takes about four hours. 
And as he goes he catches glimpses 
of the canal here and there, and 
peeps of some of the queer comers of 
Egypt. At last, less than two weeks 
after leaving New York, he is in Cairo. 


panorama of human life which 
never ends; the tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, of lives which 
nothing seems ever to perturb ; the 
glow of the city in the sun from the 
height of the Citadel, with its miles of 
domes and minarets ; and the river 
which brings life to Egypt winding 
in the background; and far beyond, 
ten miles and more from where he 
stands, the Pyramids and the desert 
make an abiding impression on the 
traveler’s mind. 

Cairo itself is wonderful. Only a 


great artist or a great writer could 
hope to give you some suggestion of 
its color and its humanity. You 


would not be surprised if you were 

Pharaoh's 


told that in those bulrushes 
daughter found Moses ; your surprise 
would be that Moses was not there. 
You may fancy that yonder Arabs in 
the desert are Joseph's brethren ; for 
all the change that has taken place 
they well might be. 

Hawks fly past you as you walk in 
the street, buffaloes draw carts and 
ploughs, white donkeys and black ones 


I 






■TUB BOCK OP AIL 

with blue necklaces bear half the burdens 
of the town. The faithful Mohammedan 
plays in the field; the unfaithful cries 
" Backsheesh I ” as you pass. The 
women hide their faces behind thick 
veils ; the children alone seem even as 
you and I. 

T he gorgeous bazaars packed from 

MORNING TILL NIGHT 

The wonderful bazaars can never be 
described. They arc packed with things 
to eat and things to wear. A host of 
busy folk, tailors, jewel el's, polishers, 
shoemakers, coffee-grinders work in the 
doorways or the open shop fronts. The 
ancient streets of this old part of the 
town are full of busy life and packed 
with gorgeous color. Even the pave- 
ments of the dirty streets provide a 
working place for merchants. 

At every turn some little group is busy 
roasting chestnuts on the curbstone even 
at midnight ; making coffee on the pave- 
ment for the passers-by ; displaying 
their rings of bread and plates of strange 
confections on the ground. 

Hear the cackling hens in the shops, 
the stray sheep and goats in the busy 
streets, Feel the misery of these happy 
people. Smell their streets and shops. 
Escape, if you can, from the heap of fish 
in that window, from the basket of 
onions in tins, from the carcases in that 
butcher’s shop. Turn the comer and see 
their tobacco shops, the daintiest imagin- 
able. .Step inside their mosques ; put 
your feet into yellow sandals and see 
them at their prayers. Climb the steep 
hill to the Citadel and see the glory of 
Cairo, the wonderful, unmatched, andun- 
forgctable panorama of a hundred square 
miles of feilile plain and yellow sand. 

T he scene upon which the sun has set 

FOR CENTURIES AND CENTURIES 
See Father Nile flowing, as he lias 
flowed ten thousand years, still bearing 
a prehistouc craft past great palaces 
and banks lined with palms ; with the 
dim background of the distant desert 
rising against the sky, the great Pyramids 
of Ghizeh, ten miles distant, plainly 
seen, Jind those of Sakkara, more distant 
still, looming beyond. 

Stand here on the Citadel and watch 
the sunset over it all, and remember that 
the sun has set over it for more centuries 
than you can count years, and that in 
the plain lying before you empires 
have been bom, empires have been lost. 


People the arena with great people o£ 
antiquity of whom we have learned— 
Julius Caesar, Mark Antony, Cleopatra, 
Moses, and the Pharaoiis ; and then 
walk slowly down the hill, see the human 
relics of this greatness, and wonder what 
life and the world means. Take a 
carriage at the bottom, and drive ten 
miles. Three miles bring you to an 
avenue lined with trees — " the avenue 
that never ends,” and about you are 
oranges, bananas, and dates in the 
gardens, and buffaloes at work in the 
fields, led by men in long blue 
robes. 

T he GREAT SHADOW THAT CREEPS ACROSS 
THE SAND 

Ahead, just in front of you, at the 
bottom of the way, stand tlic Pyramids. 
A mile goes past, and then another, and 
another, and still, in front of you, these 
great things rise. Then at last the desert, 
the greatest structures that were ever 
built m stone, and the strange, wonderful 
Sphinx. 

We arc at the Pyramids, one of the 
most famous places in all the eaith, and 
we watch the shadow of the Great 
Pyramid — the greatest of the three — 
creep along the sand. The sun shines 
down on it to-day as it shone on it when 
Abraham saw it, and Moses was brought 
up almost beneath its shade. The moon 
looks down on it to-night as on that 
night when a mother brought her Child 
down into Egypt to flee from the wrath 
of Herod. 

T he useless labor of a hundred 

THOUSAND SLAVES 

The Great Pyramid is the greatest 
monument ever set up on the earth, and 
the only monument on the face of the 
earth which looks to-day, at any rate 
from a distance, almost exactly as it 
must have looked 6,000 years ago. We 
sit in the sand and gaze at it with 
wonder. 

For twenty years a hundred thousand 
slaves worked to build this single pyra- 
mid, which is the greatest of the three ^ 
that rise from the sand near Cairo, and * 
was built to hold the dead body of a 
king. It is nearly three times as large as 
St. Peter’s in Rome, and fifty feet higher. 
Its foundations are set in thirteen acres 
of sand, and the stone it contains is 
nearly 90,000,000 cubic feet, or enough 
to make a pathway, a foot wide, two- 
thirds of the distance round the earth. 
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CAMELS ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE AT ASSOUAN 
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WATER-CARRIERS FILLING THEIR SKIN BOTTLES FROM THE NILE 



BOOK: Qfc ALL COUWWES 


T he darkness inside the great 

PYRAMID 

Six hundred miles up the Nile is the 
great Assouan Dam, which holds back 
enough water to make the desert of 
Egypt blossom as the rose, and this huge 
dim has just about a quarter of the 
quantity of stone that is piled up in the 
great pyramid 1 

It is hard to understand the feeling 
which leads the traveler to climb the 
pyramid. The climb is perilous and 
difficult. It takes hours, and the climber 
needs the help of two or three men. It is 
easier to' persuade oneself to go inside, 
but he who has once been in will surely 
never wish to go again. A small hole, 
which faces toward the North Pole, 
leads into a long, low, descending passage, 
through which three Bedouins lead us 
into this dark and terrible place, and we 
fumble on hands and knees, and climb up 
slippery slopes, and walk along narrov 
ledges, and are slung through holes until 
the darkness and the weirdness are 
almost more than we can bear. 

WitA a sigli of relief, we reach the 
little chamber in the heart of the Great 
Pyramid, with the tomb of the builder 
in the centre of the floor and with 
millions of tuns of masonry above our 
heads — enough of it, men say, to have 
hidden away miles and miles of galleries 
such as we came through, and more than 
three thousand chambers such as tins 
in which we stand. 

T he ride to the playground of 

MOSES 

An overwhelming thought it is, a 
terrifying place it is to stand in, and we 
would give much for a breath of the air 
that lies hundreds of feet away beyond 
these dark winding passages. Our Arab 
guides know it, too, and this place and 
this moment they choose to extort from 
their victim as much money as he will 
unwillingly let go. And the traveler 
pays, takes up his candle, and gropes 
his painful way back to the desert and 
the sun. 

He is glad to mount his camel, to 
ride quickly by the Sphinx, which, if 
he is wise, he will come again to see by 
moonlight ; and on he rides, across 
twelve miles of sand to Memphis, through 
the groves of palms which rise perhaps 
from the playground of the little boy 
Moses, whose home was in Memphis 
in the days- when it was a great city. 


This is one of many wonderful rides 
that the traveler takes from Cairo, and 
always he comes back to Cairo as to 
another world. 

But it is not Cairo, even with the 
Pyramids, which most moves the traveler 
in Egypt. He is loth to leave it, glad to 
come back to it, and never for a moment 
lets the spell of it go. But Cairo, after 
all has been said, is of this world, and 
there are great cosmopolitan cities else- 
where. It is when he leaves the train, 
which brought him from Cairo, at Luxor, 
and wanders through the ruins of the 
great structures of another time, that 
the traveler feels that he is in another 
world. The vastness of the halls and 
temples, the size of the columns and 
statues awes his mind ; the sadness of 
their ruin oppresses his spirit. 

'J'HE RUINS OF AN ANCIENT CAPITAL 

A few miles farther on lie the ruinspf 
Thebes. We wander through them in 
the warm Egyptian sunlight, and try to 
imagine how the city looked when the 
buildings stood as their builders had left 
them, and ti-e colossal statues gazed 
down on throngs of worshippers. Thou- 
sands of years have come and gone since 
they were built ; many centuries have 
passed since they were overthrown and 
buried beneath the desert sand. The 
descendants of the men who built them 
dig down to find their ruins, and as we 
listen to the thud of pickaxes, and watch 
the plodding workmen at their task, we 
can fancy ourselves back in those far-off 
days when swarms of workmen toiled to 
raise the giant walls. 

We fling our guide-books down, for we 
care nothing for the height of columns, or 
the size of halls, as we remember that 
here sat Kameses, that here cr. lie 
Alexander, that here was the heart of the 
world in an age of which his mind cannot 
even think, that the stones rising to the 
sky were placed there by the greatest 
builders that the world has ever known, 
thousands of years before the foundation 
stones of the Capitol, at Washington, 
were laid. 

Across the river lie the mountains 
where the kings of Thebes made their 
tombs, like which there is no other tomb 
on earth. Think of the most impressive 
place where the mortal remains of a king 1 
of men can be laid— of the heart of Living- < 
stone, in his own Africa ; of Cheops, in 1 



HOW THE GREAT TEMPLEStyERE JURIED 
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THE BEAUTIFUL TEMPLE HIDDEN IN THE EARTH FOR CENTURIES AT ESNEH 
These pictures show how the temples ot Egypt were buried in the earth and dug out again. The road out- 
side the temple at the village of Eaneh, on the Nile, is now level with the pathway seen at right 
of top picture, but when the temple was built the road must have been level with the floor, as 
below. Inside the temple has been excavated ; outside is still covered by earth. The way in is down the steps, 
o » O O O O 0-0 o.<^. 6186 



THE MOUNTAINS IN WHICH THE KINGS OF EGYPT LAY FOR THOUSANDS OF YEARS 



tUBXES THE KINGS OF EGYPT LAY HIDDEN FROM THE WORLD IN TOMBS COT DEEP DOff] 
DREAMING OF THE WONDERS HIDDEN HERE ^NTIL A TOMB WAS PIERCED ONE DAY BYT BEE* 



GREAT SIGHTS OF JBGVFT 
the terrible loneliness of hfe Great ing its'do&y j&j 

mid ; of Cecil Rhodes, at the summit of thirst at the ver 
the mountain from which he looked down In the backg 

upon a continent ; of Mohammed at stands the temp 


: ing its dn$ty stilts, and parchiM with 
thirst at the very sight of its muatqwn. 

In the background from oar! boat 
stands the temple as the Ptoleimas left 
it. A dusty lane leads from the land* 
ing-stage to the mud-built town, with thp . 
minaret outstanding to remind ,tt& f that-; 
the things of this world pass' away; 
Women and girls are coming with theil£ 
water-pots, which they carry on their 
heads as they did when these temple 
walls were built. ! 

T he sights and sounds in the fields of . 

EGYPT . 

At the riverside a group of women are ' 
busy washing their robes, and spreading j 
them out on the rocks to dry. Behind. ] 
them stand a dozen donkeys, with < 
donkey-boys and dragomans, half a dozen 
boys asking for English books and one of 
two for backsheesh, and a motley crowd ! 
of folk — white, brown, and black — in 
black robes, white robes, and blue robes ; 1 
in black turbans, white turbans, and blue ' 
turbans ; and red fezzes. 

In the shade of the hill sit four splendid 
Arabs. Over the hill come two camels, 
laden with stuff from the quarry where ! 
a dozen natives are excavating an ancient ! 
temple. In a moment the camels are 
lost in a cloud of dust, which comes and 
goes as if it were a speck in a hurricane 
though the air is as calm as the Nile. 
Along the bank the shadoufs arc working 
— the quaint and clumsy water-carrying- 
instruments which still, as for thousands 
of years back, carry the waters of the 
Nile into the fields around. In these 
fields buffaloes are ploughing, sugar-cane 
is growing, palm trees rise in the dis- 
tance ; and beyond it all lies the range ! 
of mountains which never break. 

As our boat leaves this stopping-place, • 
an Egyptian gentleman, the Sheikh of his 
district, lands, amid the salaams of the 
people; the crew break out into the 
plaintive hymn which marks the setting 
off of every boat and its arrival ; and our 
steamer looks ahead, to the sailing boats , 
that look like poetry far up the placid ■ 
Nile. And on, and on, ana on we go, 
through the wheot-fields on one side ! ! 
and the desert on the other, with no ! ! 
sign of life save the naked men at the 
shadoufs, and now and then a mysterious * 
figure in a flowing robe, It is as if all ! 
strife among men were dead, and peace X 
and happiness for all had come. J 
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Medina ; or Napoleon ; of Washington in 
his country home ; of Nelson, of Welling- 
ton, in the heart of the empire that they 
helped to build. 

T he tomb three thousand years 
old 

And none of these resting-places of 
immortal men can be likened, for an im- 
prtssiveness that is overwhelming, for a 
great silence that can be felt, to the graves 
of the deaa kings of Egypt. 

Hundreds of feet deep in the moun- 
tains, through chambers cut in the solid 
rock, wi*h*n sculptured walls bearing the 
historv of his life, as rich in color as if 
the paint had dried upon them yesterday, 
Amenophis II. lies in his coffin as his 
people left him there three thousand 
years ago In a smaller chamber, among 
the dust on the ground, lies a beautiful 
woman, her black haii falling over her 
shoulders, who played, we are sure, with 
the princes in the king’s palace 1,500 
years before Jesus Christ was bom. 

From Luxor we take boat to Assouan, 
to see the great Nile dam, and at 
Assouan our boat turns rcund and sets 
our faces homeward. Six hundred miles 
down the Nile is Cairo, and slowly down 
the great river we go. Here on the banks 
as we pass is Egypt at home. Here are 
the mud huts of to-day ; here are the 
broken temples of yesterday. 

In no other place in the world can so 
much change, so many varied scenes, so 
many aspects of life itself, so many types 
of people, such an endless transforma- 
tion of human and natural things pass 
in so short a time. It is like a cinemato- 
graph, throwing upon a screen, all in an 
hour, every kind of life in every part of 
the world in any age that has ever been. 

T he vast eternal throng that lives 

AND MOVES ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE 
We sit on donkeys or on camels, or on 
the sunny decks of steamers, or stand in 
mud houses, or lie under palm trees, or 
rest in great temples, qr look out from 
trains, and see this great world move 
past — a vast, eternal throng. If you 
turn to your map of Egypt, you will 
find, lost on the banks of the Nile among 
sugar-canes and palm trees, a place called 
Edfou. We have just left it, climbing 
to the height of its great temple, tramp- 
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THE UNKNOWN HERO 


O N the banks of ®n ( S : £? ^ 

the Rhine, just CONT1 ” u,tI 

above the little town xf^^F7 
of ('aub, is the castle of 
Jutta’s Rock. Jutta was the 
beautiful sister of Philip, the lord 'Je 
ol Caub, and she was queen ot ' 
the tourn.unent at Cologne when 
the German heroes rode the lists and 
showed their courage be* hue the eyes 
of their ladies. No knight, however, 
carried her colors, though many 
wished to win that honor. None had 
been able to touch her heart, but her 
brother hoped that one of her suitors 
would win her by some striking act 
of bravery in the tournament. 

Hut, famous as the warriors of 
Gcimany were for horsemanship and 
strength of arm, none was able to 
distinguish himself that day. A tall 
knight, with an English device in- 
scribed on his shield, bore down every 
warrior who entered the lists against 
him. 

All the ladies were deeply inter- 
ested in the strange knight, and when 
Jutta saw his eyes iixed on her, her 
heart began to beat. The stranger 
won the prize, and, to the great joy 
of Jutta, he reined in his warhorse 
by the place where she sat. 

" I love you ! ” he said. “ Trust 
me ! Give me the glove you wear and 
I will return with it in three months." 

“ Cannot you stay ? " said Jutta 
anxiously, giving him the glove. 

“No, my dear lady," said the 
unknown knight. “ I have come 
to Germany on a great enterprize, 


-^^y^sfcand it I delay I shall 

** He spurred on his 
horse and rode into the 
j®) night. For three long months 
Lady J utta hoped for her unknown 
hero’s return, always refusing to let 
another knight carry her colois 
in the lists. Time passed, and still he 
did not come. Altogether for six 
months Jutta waited for news of her 
unknown lover. She heard that some 
English knights had been slain in a 
fight over the election of Richard of 
Cornwall as Emperor of Germany. 

" He must have fallen in the fray." 
she kept saying, as the days went by. 
And at last she shut herself in her 
room, and refused to sec anybody. 

One afternoon the Emperor of Ger- 
many called to claim her hand .in 
marriage. Jutta returned word 
through her brother that she had re- 
solved to retire to a convent. But the 
emperor insisted that she should see 
him, and Jutta came slowly into the 
hall. 

“ Jutta,” said the emperor, handing 
her a little white glove, “ have you for- 
gotten the poor English knight ? " 
The emperor raised his visor, and, 
with a cry of gladness, Jutta ran into 
his anjis. Her hero was Richard of 
Cornwall, brother to King Henry III. of 
Engl a nd ! After a long struggle he had 
been crowned Emperor of Germany. 
He now came to share his high honors 
with the maiden whose heart he had 
won as an unknown knight, and Jutta 
was made Empress of Germany. 
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THE FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON 




the young knight rode through 
/ V the streets of Rhodes, thousands ot 
voi* e*» sang liis praise* For behind him 
he dr.igged the lifeless body of the 
di e.idful monster tli.it had filled the land 
with terror and dismay 

“Open the gates,” tried the crowd, 
leading the young knight to the monas- 
tery of the military monks called the 
Hospit.illeis ol >t. John. " He has 
killed the dragon * ” 

The gates were flung open, and the 
people followed the hero into the council 
chamber, where the (irand Master of 
the Hospitallers was sitting with the 
other officers of the Order. 

" What is the meaning of this ? ” said 
the (irand Master, m a stern voice. 

" f iiave killed the monster that made 
its den in tin* Cli.ipa*! of the Three Kings 
of Cologne, and prevented pilgrims horn 
visiting it.” said the knight 

“ My son,” ieph(‘d the (baud Master, 
still mine sternly. " you have done great 
wrong After ii\ «* of our bravest kmglits 
lost then lives m tiymg to kill this 
dragon, I Ini hade anv man ol om Oidei 
to attempt the feat that you have rashly 
undertaken You have Jisiegaided my 
orders. Speak I Wh.it is the liist duty 
of a knight ot St |<>lui 3 ” 

" Obedient e* ' said me young llos- 
pitallei, bowing his nead with sh.unc at 
tile unexpected rebuke. 

“ You aie a piolessocl champion of 
our Lord, we.uing the emblem of the 
Cross,” exclaimed the (band Master. 
” You have broken the law of your 

Older wilfully and rashly, and " 

" Not rashly, my father,” interrupted 
the young knight “ lle.ii my story. 
L went to a c rattsman ol my native 
town, and got him to make a life-sized 
image ol the dragon This L placed m 
a field, and trained mv horse to ap- 
proacli it, and taught mv dogs to attack 
it only where its skill was thin and tender. 
1 joiiineyed back to the chapel, and, 
finding that the monster was sallying 
out gf its den and slaying and terrifying 
the country people, 1 resolved to fight it 
at once.” 

" You should have first asked leave,” 
said the (irand Master. 

“ There was no time,” replied the 
young knight. ” Men were being killed 
every day. None could stand against 


it. Formerly it had only come out at 
night, but now the terrible monster was 
grown so bold that at noon-day he feaicd 
not to attack the peasants in the fields. 
I found the dragon sunning itsell on the 
ground beside the chapel, and set my 
dogs on it. Then l charged at the 
monster, and tiled to pierce its body 
with my s pc sir. Hut the weapon broke 
against its scaly hide. Then I attacked 
the angry dragon with my sword. This, 
too, broke in my hand, and I was tin own 
to the ground, and the horrible beast 
opened if^ jaws to devour me. Hut my 
dogs attacked the* monster where the 
skin was unprotected by sc ales. Roaring 
with pain, the dragon turned from me and 
tried to drive away the dogs. Then 1 
drove my broken sword up to the hilt 
in ifs body, and it fell to the ground, 
slam.” 

Moved by the young knight'* stoiy, 
the crowd made* the council chamber ring 
wuh tin ir applause. Kven tin- Hospit- 
allers \u c won b\ the modest mr with 
which he "elated Ins wonderful «ielne\e- 
nivnt and ‘hey begged that he should be* 
given the ciown ol valor. But as 1 lu* 
jicople were r.i trying the young knight in 
triumph through I he lull, the* (irand 
Master called loi aluicc, and said ' 

” You have become the enemy ot your 
Order Take that holy cioss bom your 
breast, for you are no longer woithy of 
wearing it. If is the emblem ol the 
spirit of Christian humility and obedi- 
ence. You h.r\e slain the dragon in 
order to win idle glory, and a more 
terrible monster now lodges in yom 
pioud breast— the serpent of self-will, 
disobedience, and worldly pude*. 

The i iow r d raised a ny ot pin*. *t, but 
the dragon-killer niukly obeyed Ins 
angry superior. Silently, and with down- 
cast eyes, he took oit the dress ot Ins 
glorious Order, stooped and kissed the 
hand of the (irand Mastei, and slowly 
and sadly walked awav with bowed 
head. 

But as he reached the door the (irand 
Master called him back. 

“Come, my son,” he cried; "you 
have now' won a harder battle than your 
fight with the dragon, for you have con- 
quered yourself Take back the Cross 
of the Hospitaller Knights. You have 
gained it by heroic meekness of soul • ” 
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HOW BLONDEL, THE WANDERING MIN- 
STREL, SANG OUTSIDE THE CASTLES OF 
EUROPE TO FIND HIS FRIEND THE KING 

H AVING collected a debt that was 
owing to him at Durcnstein, Black 
Hans, the moneylender, set out home in 
a state of wild alarm. 

“ Whatever shall I do,” he muttered, 
“ if those vile Crusaders attack me ? ” 
The great Crusade in which King 
Richard of England had taken part had 
failed. Richard had strangely disap- 
peared, and Europe was covered with 
fierce adventurers returning ragged, 
hungry, and penniless from the Holy 
Land. Travel had become dangerous, 
for one never knew when .^ome broken 
soldier would spring out fiom under a 
bush and demand food or money at the I 
point of the sword. This was why Black 
, Hans looked uneasily around as he 
tramped along the high, rocky banks of 
the Danube. When a tree rustled his 
heart beat violently. 

Suddenly a stiangc, wild figure came 
running towards him. Black Hans 
trembled as he drew his sword ; but the 
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THE BOOK OF STORIES 


beggar laughed, and, approaching closer, 
1 m Id out Ins weapon for him to look at. 
1 1 was only a simple lute such as minstrels 
ii- i'd in those days to sing to. 

I he man himself was tall and young 
.uid handsome, with long, fair hair ; 
Imt his cheeks were lean and worn, and 
his dress was a flutter of rags. 

“My good sir,” he said, taking off his 
cap with an air which would have been 
dignified in a lord, but was ridiculous in 
him, “ I do not want to fight you or beg 
from you. At least,’* he added, " I only 
want to beg a little information. That 
will cost you nothing. Is there a castle 
near by where I could get food and lodg- 
ing in return for a display of the gay 
science ? '* 

" The gay science ? ” exclaimed Black 
Hans, looking at the miserable figure 
before hun. “ What is that ? ” 

“ Oh, you boors 1 You ignorant Ger- 
man boors ! ’* cried the ragged minstrel 
angrily. “ The gay si lrnec is the name 
of the new sweet poetry invented in 
sunny Provence. Have you never heard 
of Richard, the poet-king of England, 
who has made the gay science known 
from London to Palestine ? '* 

“ What about Richard of England ? " 
said the moneylen ler suspiciously. 
“ Arc you looking for him ? " 

“ What has a beggar like me in com- 
mon with a king of England ? ” said the 
minstrel, with a laugh. “ I am looking 
for food and lodging, my friend. Am I 
likely to get them about here ? *' 

“ Well, there’s the Castle of Durcn- 
stein about a league up the river,” 
said Black Hans sullenly. “But I 
doubt,” he added, as lie moved rapidly 
away, “if they want any of your 
new French fashions of singing and 
playing.” 

When the moneylender was out of 
sight, the minstrel threw ins lute away 
and flung himself on the ground, under a 
tree, and covered his face in his hands 
and wept bitterly. 

“ My search is all in vain I ” he 
moaned. “ Richard, my Richard, I 
weflild give my life to find you and help 
to set you free I But it is impossible ! 
You must have been shipwrecked on 
your way from Palestine, and the tale 
about a secret prison is a false report 
nude by your foes to hurt your friends 
and waste their lives.” 

For a long time Blondel lay flat on 


the ground, choking with sobs. He was 
a young knight of Picardy, who, like 
many other great lords of his tune, had 
taken to the pleasant life of a high-born 
minstrel, fn a tournament of song m 
Southern France he had met Richard, 
and won from him the prize for sing- 
ing; and, instead of disliking Blondel 
for excelling him, the brave and large- 
hearted King of England had given 
him lands and made him his com- 
panion. They had lived together, com- 
posing songs in the new fashion and 
setting them to music and singing them 
to one another. 

As Blondel met with an accident, he 
could not go with Richard to fight with 
him in the Holy Land ; but when a 
rumor spread in Europe that the king 
had been captured and secretly im- 
prisoned on his way back to England, 
the brave minstrel-knight resolved to 
venture his life in finding where his king 
was hidden. 

" It’s no use crying and moaning,” 
he said at last, rising up and looking 
about for his lute. “ Tears will not 
find hit. prison or unlock the gate. 
And, first of all, I must get some 
food, for I am well-nigh starved to 
death.” 

He had been wandering a long time 
since he set out from Picardy on his 
search, dressed in his brightest and gay- 
est robes. Now lus shoes were worn 
from iiis feet, and lus fine attire was 
torn into tatters. In his own country 
the minstrel was always an honored 
guest, and had his seat at the lord's 
table and the best of food and lodging. 
Now as he went on he found that in- 
stead of being received honorably in 
the great halls of the caMlos as a 
minstrel-knight, he had to slink into 
kitchens, where his songs usually won 
for iiim a supper and a bed 

Walking along the narrow gorges 
through which the Danube foamed and 
roared, he came into the wide plain of 
Vienna. 

There, where the great river widened, 
was the Castle of Durcnstem, rising 
from the top of a lull and surrounded 
by a wall of rugged rocks. At the foot, 
by the bank of the river, was a little 
village. Blondel had enough money to 
buy some wine and bread at the inn 
in the village; then, refreshed by his 
meal, he wandered for some time around 


the castle singing at the top of his 
voice. 

In a low, dimly-lighted room in the 
castle-keep a tall, powerful man, with a 
finely-cut face and a head of auburn 
hair, was restlessly pacing up and down 
the room, talking passionately to himself. 

“ Two years ! Two years ! ” he was 
saying bitterly. “ Ana not a single 
man in all my dominions has tried to 
set me free ! I shall go mad if I think 
much more about it. There's John, my 


SONG THAT FOUND A KING 

top of his “ Let me try my hand at the gay 
science again I " 

room in the lie walked up and down his prison- 


ccll, turning over phrases and fitting in 
rhymes, and at last he took up his lute 
and began to sing softly to himself these 
lines, which are still remembered as 
King Richard's : 

Knew, men of England, Anjou, ami Tou- 
iainc. 

And ail my knights with noble hearts and 
biavc. 
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The Castle of Durenstein, where King Richard was imprisoned, as it appears to-day. 


brother, and the Earl of Northumber- 
1 ind, and Loiigchamp and Pusey, whom 
l ha\e loaded with honors and riches. 
Philip of France, too, who swore when 
lie- left Palestine that he would be mv 
fi lend. They must know that tha Duke 
of Austria is keeping ine a prisoner 
against nil the laws of God and man 
meiely to obtain money. Hut will they 
give a penny to ransom me ? Not 
they! They have got hold of my king- 
dom, and they mean to keep it, and 
they will let me die here like a rat in a 
hole." 

For several minutes he looked moodily 
out of the narrow slit in the huge walls 
that served him as a window. Then on 
a sudden he laughed aloud, and said : 


Your friendship, love, and duty now are vain 
'lo free me irorn the bondage of a slave 

Remote fioin consolation lierr I lie, 

I In* wietc hed captive of a powerful loc . 

And here in gnel 1 languish till 1 die- - 

Die, and am bulled where no nun .shall 
know I 

" That’s a very good beginning,’' said 
Richard, recovering his gaiety. “ I’ve 
learned a good deal about verse-making 
this year. If ever I should meet Hlondel 
1 do not think he will excel inc again. 
Poor Hlondel ! 1 wonder what he is 

doing. Making love-songs for the fair 
ladies in Picardy, perhaps, but probably 
forgetting that he had ever a friend 
called Richard." 

A fit of *adness again overcame the 
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| impugned king, and he went to the 
! nanow wirdow slit and stared sorrow- 
fully at the open country. 

Suddenly he reeled back as though he 
had been struck. 

Someone was singing below, some- 
one he knew, and the sweet voice pierced 
Ins heart. Nearer and nearer it came, 
.is the singer. <. Limbering lound the 
outer wall of the castle, gradually 
approached the nairow window of his 
room, where the king listened like a man 
m a dream. 

The words of the song came clear and 
linging on the evening air : 

Tl v « hi \w re In uist'il in a hut in the vale, 

And 1 were lodjjod on a lull on high, 

Would jou sing to me as ‘the nightingale 
Sings from a bush to a star in the sky > 

It was the first verse of a song 
which Richard and Blondel had com- 
posed together many years before. 
None but these two knew of it, and 
Blondel was singing it to help him to 
Imd Ins king, lie hud sung it outside 
luuuiii'ds of castles, in the hope th.it the 
king would hear him and would sing 
back the si cond \< rsr. 

And now, when the minstrel had 
given up .ill hope, and was sitting beneath 
the castle wall, his eyes wet with tears, 
someone fioin a window aln»\«* began 


to sing in a strong voice that shook with 
emotion : 

If I were housed on a hill on high, 

And you were lodged in a lowland pass, 

I would sing to you as a lark in the sky 
Sings to his love in her nest in the grass. 

It was the second verse of the song 
which only the king knew ! After all 
his efforts Blondel had at last found 
his king. Here in this castle he was 
imprisoned. 

Leaping up with joy at his discovery, 
the minstrel sang the first verse again, 
to let the king know that he was still 
there listening. Then, careless whether 
lie got a lodging for the night or not, 
he left Durenstem, and hastened through 
the darkness along the path which led 
for hundicds of miles across Europe to 
the English Channel. At night he slept 
on the rocky ground, and shivered in his 
rags. By day, stopping only to gather 
such roots and wiki fruits as would slay 
his hunger, he pushed on through the 
foiest. 

Tt was months bcfoie lie rcai lied 
England, but when he arrived tlieie lie 
sought out M i ham Longchamp, the 
Lord Chancclloi, who was still taithtul 
to Richard, and in I rc)4 Richard of the 
Lion's Heart landed at the little English 
port of Sandwich a free man through 
the effoits of Blorulel. 


THE KING’S THREE QUESTIONS 


T.'KIiUEKICK II. knmvn as " tlie 
J (ire.it/’ King of Prussia, tliiougli- 
nut his leign took the gieatest interest 
in the improvement of the Prussian army. 
Lor the guidance of his gen rals he wrote 
a number of winks covering the whole 
science of w r ar, and he was veiv fond of 
his guards, and knew every one of the 
men personally. 

Whenever lie saw a new recruit, he 
used to call him from the ranks and ask 
him three questions : How old art* you ? 
How long have you been in my service ? 
Are you satisfied with your pay and 
treatment ? 

One day* a young Frenchman joined 
the ipgiment, and as he did not know 
any German, he was taught the answcis 
to the king’s three questions in the 
order in which they always had to be 
given. 

Not long after, Frederick caught sight 
of the young man but, unfortunately, on 


this occasion he did not ask the questions 
in their usual order. 

" How long have you been m my 
service ? " asked the king. 

' ‘ Twenty - » >ne yea is,” repl ied the 
Frenchman. 

“ Twenty-one years ! ” said the km r 
" Then you must be very much ohln 
than you look. How old are you ? ” 

" One year,” answered the soldier 

“ Upon rny word,” cued Frederick, 
“ one or other of us must be mad." 

“ Both,” said the soldier, who had been 
taught that tins was the pioper answer 
to give to the king’s third question. 

The king, of course, flew into a great 
rage, and the poor recruit then ex- 
plained the whole matter in French, a 
language that the king understood per- 
fectly. Frederick laughed heartily, and 
advised the soldier in future to speak 
only a language he knew. 

CONTI NUKO ON PAGE 6283. 
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v Familiar things 5 

WHAT THIS STORY TELLS OS 


'M’O invention of our day means more to people who live in cities than the 
high-speed elevator. Without it our large cities would not be possible. 

If all the people who now live in New York or Chicago were forced to occupy 
buildings so low that the stairs could be climbed easily, the cities would neces- 
sarily be spread out over enormous spaces. Offices and homes would be so far 
apart that men could not do business as they do to-day. The modern elevator 
carries us swiftly, safely, and almost noiselessly, up and down, ten, twenty or 
thirty stories, and few give a thought to the wonderful machinery which helps 
us so much. We tell you in this story how the ordinary electric elevator works, 
and show you also a very common elevator which is worked by the power of 
water. Both are safe and swift. When you have read this story, you will be 
able to tell them apart, and to understand the machinery which moves them. 

HOW ELEVATORS GO UP AND DOWN 


T hose of you who 

live in a large > 

cily take the tall 
buildings, ten, twenty, thirty, 
even more stories high, as a mat- 'ffljj 
ter of course. If you have never IS 
seen the buildings themselves, you 
have seen pictures of them, and may 
have wonciered how people can be 
found to fill them. 

You have already been told in our 
book of the method of building, that 
the framework is of steel and supports 
the walls. Without this kind of con- 
struction, such buildings would not be 
built at all. If the whole of the great 
weight rested upon the walls, it would 
be necessary to make them so thick 
at the bottom that most of the lower 
stories would be a mass of stone, with- 
out any room for offices or shops. The 
walls could be made thinner toward the 
top, of course, but much space would 
be wasted. 

But even when these high buildings 
are built they could not be used but 
for another modern invention. In 
some of them thousands of men and 
women work, the population of a town 
sometimes. How do they get to their 
offices so high up in the air? Only very 
strong and very active persons could 
climb twenty flights of stairs several 
times a day. 

T he elevator makes the high 

BUILDINGS POSSIBLE 

Go into one of these buildings and 
you will see, behind iron or glass doors, 
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one, two, a dozen, 
or perhaps more el- 
evators, depending 
upon the size and height of the 
building. A door is slid back, 
W and you step into the car with other 
people, sometimes as many as 
twenty, the door slides shut, a lever 
is pushed, and up you go like an 
arrow. You are carried straight up, 
the length of a city block, in much 
less time than it would take you to 
walk that distance on the pavement. 
The doors are opened, you step out, 
and the car goes on, or else returns 
to the first floor. 

Such is the modern high-speed elec- 
tric elevator. But it was not always 
like this. From very early times men 
have felt the need of some sort of a 
machine to lift themselves or goods. 
In our first picture you see an early 
form of lifting machine. During the 
Middle Ages, as you have been told, 
there was little law and order in the 
world. The motto of the time was: 
“ Let him get who hath the power, 
and let him keep who can.” Robbery 
was a common profession then. Here 
you see a comer of an old monastery, 
which had no entrance on the level of 
the ground. Provisions and visitors 
were hoisted in the basket. Elevators 
of this sort are still in use, though not 
often to raise passengers. The bucket 
and windlass at the well really make 
a sort of elevator, though we do not 
think of them as such. 
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After the steam engine was invented, 
elevators were raised by winding the rope 
upon a cylinder. You may have seen one 
working upon this principle, loading or 
unloading a boat, raising dirt from the 
foundation of a house, or lifting building 
material high in the air. Though they 


and many of them are in use at the 
present time. One type is the plunger 
elevator, which is one of the safest kinds. 
A strong iron pipe is sunk into the ground, 
as deep as the building is high. A strong 
iron cylinder, which fits tightly, but 
smoothly, is placed in the the large pipe 



and the car is fastened on the top. In 
the pipe are two openings, one to let 
water in, the other to let it out. Now, 
if water, which has been compressed by 
a powerful pump, is let into the pipe, it 
will force up cylinder, car and pas- 
sengers. When the car has gone as high 
as is desired, the water is cut off, and the 
car ceases to rise. When the operator 
wishes to descend, he opens the outlet 


This picture was drawn from an old print which showed how some monks in an old monastery got in or out 
of their home. There was no entrance on the ground floor for fear of robbers, but monks, visitors and 
provisions were hoisted up to the opening above. Of course the wall nearest us was solid 

have no car, they work in the same way. 

These were not very satisfactory, for a 
man had to be employed to run the 
engine and another to look after the car. 

T he power of water is used 

TO RUN ELEVATORS 

Men had learned the power of water 
by this time, and we soon see that use 
was made of it to lift passengers. The 
hydraulic elevator was soon improved, 



HOW ELEVATORS GO UP AND DOWN 


pipe, and as the water escapes the car 
sinks. All this is done from the car it- 
self. You will see elevators of this kind in 
many buildings which are not very tall, 
such as department stores. They are 
very safe, for they cannot fall unless the 
pipe should burst, and then the water 


rather hard to describe, but perhaps you 
can understand if you study the picture 
carefully. In all of these cars you will 
notice heavy weights hung in the shafts 
outside the cars. These are made to 
weigh almost the same as the cars, so 
that they would almost balance if the 



This is the motor, the sheave and the brake whi.'h controls an elcctnc elevator The motor on the left turns 
the sheave in either direction as the operator decides. The brake helps to check the car, and the wire 
ropes support it The idler sheave, around which the ropes run, is underneath the floor The switchboard, 
behind, controls all the elevators in the building Pictmes by courtesy of the Otis Elovitoi Company 

could not escape very rapidly. When cars were let loose. The power, then, no 

the pipe does not go through rock it is matter what it is, has only to lift the load, 

often surrounded by cement. and not the heavy weight of the car. 

There is another type of hydraulic ■pi.ECTRicrrY now used more than 

elevator which is more used than this. A-* anything else 

Tt has a cylinder and a plunger, too, but Most elevators, nowadays, are run by 
the plunger is connected with the wheels electricity, and are of two kinds. One 

over which the rope goes, and is so ar- has a drum, or windlass, which is run by 

ranged that when it moves a few feet it an electric motor. The rope which lifts 

makes the car move many feet. It is the car is wound around this drum. This 
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kind (annot be used very well in a very 
high building, for the machinery would 
l like ;i great deal of room. 

7 berefore, advantage has been taken 
of I he fact of friction. The rope is run 
over a pulley, culled a “sheave,” then 
over another and then over the first 
again, making a complete loop. A rope 
wound like this cannot slip, for the 
greater the weight, the tighter the rope 
< lings. One end of the rope is attached 
to the car and the other to the counter 
weight. The electric motor turns the 
sheave, and the rope passing over this 
and the second or “ idler sheave ” raises 
the car. The motor will turn the sheave 
just as rapidly in the opposite direction. 
The brake is on the other side of the 
main sheave. A switch in the car enables 
the elevator man to go up or down, slowly 
or rapidly, or to stop at once. 

W HAT WOULD HAPPFN IF THE 
ROPE BROKE 

What if one of these cars should fall? 
This does not often happen. In the first 
place, though one wire rope is enough to 
sustain the weight, very often as many 
as six are used, ft is almost impossible 
for all of them to break at once. Then, 
too, the brakes are set to hold the car if 
the power is cut off 'Here are still 
other things which help to make the car 
safe. On the bottom of the car are pow- 
erful steel jaws, which catch the rails 
between which the tar runs if it begins to 
lun too fast. These devices would seem 
to be almost enough, hut the makers of 
elevators have invented something else. 
At the bottom of the shaft are two oil 
cushion buffers. If the car should strike 
them, the oil would be forced slowly into 
other chambers, and the shock would lie 
broken, just as when you jump upon a 
feather bed. Sometimes the bottom of 
the shaft is made very tight, and the car 
fits closely. Then if the car comes down 
rapidly, the air cannot get out, but is 
gradually compressed and pushes back 
against the bottom of the car. Once a 
test was made to see what would happen. 
Everything which would stop the car was 
removed*and it was allowed to fall. It 
dropped like lightning at first, but as it 
drew near the bottom it began to go more 
and more slowly, until finally it reached 
the bottom without breaking a single one 
of a basket of eggs which had been left 
on the bottom of the car. 
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This is a common type of hydraulic elevator The 
piston or plunger works m the tank of water, and 
as it is pushed out or drawn in, raises or lowers the 
car A part of the side of the tank is removed 
so that you can see the piston. The rope is run 
several times around the pulleys, so tnat when 
they move a foot the car moves several. 
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TWO TYPES OF PASSENGER ELEVATORS 





This hydraulic elevator is pushed up h y the pres- 
sure of water which is forced into the p’pe in which 
the plunger at the bottom of the car s' ides When 
the water is allowed to run out the car descends. 
The iron pipe must be as far in the ground as the 
building is high. The break across the machinery 
means that wc cannot chow the whole height 



The high-speed electric elevator is run by the tiny Y 
electric motor at the top, which turns the sheaves ? 
in either direction, or slops, according to the post- y 
tion of the tiny switch near the door of the car K 
The distance from the bottom to the top of an \ 
elevator shaft like this may be several hundred feet j 
We show you here only the top and the bottom. { 
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small elevator highest up, carries people from the top floor to the platform near the top of the tower. 
These are only a few of the twenty-six elevators in this building. Some buildings have even more. 
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Young Sailors Learning to Tic Knots at the Pelham Bay Station 

SHIPS AND SAILORS OF OUR NAVY 


IX another pari of nxm 

A our hook we have 
told you some of the 
stories ol the United States \avy 
while it was small and weak. ’©S 
There aie many other .stones of Ijjj 
bravery and skill which we did not 
tell, hut we cannot find spaa* for them 
all. They would entirely fill our hook. 
Xow we shall talk a little about our 
navy to-day, when it is one of the 
largest and strongest in the world. 

The ships in which Perry, Decatur, 
Hull and the rest fought were sailing 
vessels built of wood. They carried 
a great many guns, more than the lar- 
gest battleships do now, but these guns 
w'ere small, did not carry f.ir, and were 
not very an urate. One of the smaller 
battleships of to-day would destroy 
any number of the best wooden ships 
of the War of i8r2. They could 
hardly get near enough to lire a shot, 
and if by chance they did, they could 
not do much harm. 

T he first battle of iron ships 

IN THE WORLD 

You have read of the battle be- 
tween the Merrirnac and the Monitor 
in the Book of the United States. 
This was the first battle of iron ships 
in the world, and soon all the nations 
were building them. From this small 
beginning have come all the mighty 
battleships which cost so much money 
and can do so much harm. 

Though the United States had a 

Copyright, i q iR. hy M Perry Mills. 
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l ml War, after the 

P war was ended the 

■people wanted peace so much that 
the navy* was neglected. It was 
. thought that no foreign power would 
1 interfere with the United States, and 
the old wooden ships were allowed to 
rot. It had been found that vessels 
like the Monitor w T ere not safe in a 
storm and few of them were built. For 
a time the United States did not have 
a single armored ship. 

Men began to see that the United 
States would be helpless if attacked, 
and in 1883, Congress ordered four 
armored ships. Four more were or- 
dered in 18S5, and more ships were 
ordered every year after this. In 1890 
Congress ordered three large battle- 
ships. Others wete built later, and the 
work of the navy in the W'.ir w'ith 
Spain convinced the country that we 
must have many more ships. 

T he different kinds of ships 
in a navy 

There are many kinds of ships in a 
first-class navy, used for different pur- 
poses. W ; e often speak of the great 
gray battleships as if they were all. 
These oattleships are very important, 
and they cost more than all the others 
together, but in any navy they are few, 
compared with the whole number. Be- 
sides the battleships there are usually 
cruisers of several kinds, scout ships, 
gunboats, destroyers, torpedo boats, 







ONK OF THE MOST POWERFUL BATI'LESHIPS 



The United States ship Arizona carries twelve 14-mch guns, and twenty-two 5-Inch as a secondary battery, 
besides four torpedo tubes. The shells of the great guns weigh 1,400 pounds. The horse-power is 32.000 
and it was designed to make twenty-one knots an hour. It is said that some of the ships now building will 
carry 16-inch guns, which will throw a shell weighing a, 100 pounds a distance of twenty-two miles. There 
pre six other vessels in the United States Navy of about the same power as the Arizona. We show some 
pictures of a sister ship, the Pennsylvania, including the heavy guns, which are so formidable. 

Pictures on pages <>205, 6208, 6209 from Iirown Bros. 
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A LATTICE MAST ON A BATTLESHIP 
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The United StateB battleships have these peculiar masts, made of rods of steel bound together, which are 
seen upon those of no other nation. Ladders inside enable the sailors to climb to the lookout or to repair 
the wireless and do many other things. Note the two enormous searchlights near the bottom of the 
picture. They can make the spot upon which they are turned as bright as day. 

Pictuns on p.igis 620 6 , 6207 , 6212 , 6213 , 6214, copyright hy Underwood & Underwood, N Y, 







FOES AND FRIENDS OF THE SUBMARINES 














During the Great War the United States built a Sailors are hcie shown painting the sides of the 

great number of swift wooden boats for use against immense Pennsylvania. This was done before she 

the submarine They carried a small crew, a light was hnished, but battleships are often painted, 
gun. and a machine gun. Steel boats were built also. Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New Yoik. 
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Here Is a “ mother ship ” with two United States submarines lying beside her. The mother ship carries 
supplies, fuel, spare parts, and has a complete forge and workshop, where repairs to machinery can be 
made. This mother ship was an old monitor before it was assigned to its present duty. Xt carries two 
12-uuh guns but is not suited for regular ocean duty as it lies too low in the water. 
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Soon after the self-propelling torpedo was invented, many torpedo boats were built, but soon larger boats, 
called torpedo boat destroyers, took their places. This is one of many United States destroyers. It has a 
speed of nearly thirty knots, and carries four torpedo tubes and four 4-inch guns Such boats are dreaded 
by enemy submarines, because of their speed and the accuracy of the fire of their guns. 
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^fere we Bee sailors working on a torpedo, which ta fired from the torpedo tube to the right ^® ®*f]° 8 jy® 
is in the nose of the torpedo, which we cannot see. The body of the torpedo contains the chamber for 
compressed air and the machinery which moves the propeller and guides it. The torpedo is shot over the 
side of the ship by compressed air, and then moves by its own power. 









THE LIVING HEART OF A GREAT SHIP 
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The great throbbing enginps are the heart <*f a battleship. They give life to the floating giant and send 
it through the wares at the rate of more than twenty miles an hour. Here we see the engine-room. 


The engines of the latest battleships do the work of over 30,000 horses, and when they are moving the fur- 
naces must be fed This is the stoke-hole of a battleship, where the coal is shoveled into the furnaces. 
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SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 
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Magnificent and imposing as is a battleship by day, when its steel walls and powerful armament are plainly 
seen, it is, perhaps, even more impressive by night, when its massive outlines and sombre figure, only 
dimly to be perceived, are dark and ominous. Themselves almost invisible they can at any moment 
throw a powerful light upon their foes. The possibilities of these great fighting vessels are appalling. 


IHCi AND LITTLE 


ON A BATTLESHIP 
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While the chief power of a battleship is its heavy guns, they carry '.ghter guns, and the smaller ships, of 
couiae. cannot carry the heavy guns. Here we see the guns of small calibre being fired from a small ship. 
The sailor with the telephone at his ears is aiming the gun according to directions received from an officer 
*bovc. One shell is in the gun and you see that two Bailors each have another ready. 


So far no United States ship has carried larger guna than fourteen-inch. They nre arranged three In a 
turret, which can be turned. Here you Bee six of the twelve heavy guns on the Pennsylvania. They throw 
shells weighing 1,400 pounds. Five hundred and fifty pounds of powder is required to send out these mb- 
sites. Some countries have ships with eight fifteen-inch guns, and the United Statea Is experimenting. 



DAILY ROUTINE ON A GREAT BATTLESHIP 
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Everything about" i battleship must be ^pt scrupulously clean S^hS-dw JSS 

space. Even the decks are washed and Mwbbrf every day untU thjj shme.^nere ^ o{ the hght 

«4 «h.“w« &k m.kM r i - .”S ‘‘.mwUv. plcSrl. which th. Milor. protably 4. ».« »•«!« •• they work. 
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done. One or more of these will go with 
every fleet. 

Now who are the people on the battle- 
ship? Let us first take the officers. In 
our story of Annapolis we told you that 
the young graduate was appointed an en- 
sign. This corresponds to the second 
lieutenant in the army. Next in rank is 
junior lieutenant, equal to first lieutenant 
in the army, while lieutenant corresponds 
to captain. Next comes lieutenant-com- 
mander, corresponding to major, and com- 
mander, corresponding to lieutenant-colo- 
nel in the army. The captain in the navy 
is equivalent to the colonel in the army. 


are the clerks. Hospital attendants, drug- 
gists, cooks, bakers, etc., are also needed. 

When a young man enlists he is usually 
sent to a training station for a few weeks 
or months. Here he learns the drill, the 
great lessons of obedience, neatness and 
promptness, and begins to learn his duties. 
Many things on a ship are not done the 
same way as on land. The sailors sleep in 
hammocks, which are rolled up out of the 
way in daytime. The tables from which 
they eat, are often swung up to the ceiling 
to get them out of the way when not in 
use. Every inch of space is precious, and 
the same room must be used for several 



Cupynghl, l iiilti w ouil & Uiuluuuod, N V 
The food served on the ships is always good, but on holidays and special occasions extra attention is given 
to the bill of fare. Young men almost always improve in health while in the navy. Here you see the cooks 
preparing for Thanksgiving. A great quantity of everything is required to feed several hundred hungry men 

Above the captain the ranks arc rear-ad- things. Each sailor has a box with a lock 
miral, vice-admiral, admiral, and admiral in which he may keep any small thing he 
of the navy. There are many petty offi- prizes. His clothes are kept in a strong 
cers and warrant officers, which corre- bag and every article must be folded and 

spend in a general way with sergeants and rolled in a particular way. An officer 

corporals in the army, though their posi- frequently inspects the bags, and the 

tions arc more important in some ways young recruit soon learns to be orderly, 

and they get more pay. Enlistment in the navy gives many 

A sailor enlisting in the navy for the young men a better education than they 
first time must be between seventeen and would get outside. Classes are held on 
thirfy years of age, and must be able to shipboard in time of peace, and besides a 
read and write English. He may enlist young man may learn a trade which wfll 
as a seaman, or for work at the particular enable him to make a good living when his 
trade he knows. A battleship is a great term of enlistment has expired. In addi- 
mass of complicated machinery, and tion he sees the world, gets good food and 
blacksmiths, carpenters, machinists, ship- clothing, and learns habits which will be 
wrights, steamfitters, plumbers, electri- of use to him in after life, 
dans, and the like are needed. Yeomen th* next story of familiar things is on page 6 * 59 . 




When we say that we can see a man in the moon we mean that the shadow* seen In the left picture 
look like die eyes, nose, and mouth of a man ; but in the right picture, which shows the moon 
as seen through a telescope, our artist shows us how we may 'get a very much clearer image 
of a man in the moon by merely emphasising a few of the lines that are really in existence. 

WHO IS THE MAN IN THE MOON ? 

F ANCYING that wc ^ PIP — :*\ craters, above all, 

spp fnrnc nr continued prom 5906 l„.l T1 11S f,, 


A see faces or 
uies in the moon is 
rather like playing the game of jH 
pictures in the lire. At times HR 
we can certainly imagine that we VH 
see a great face in the moon, 
though we change as we grow 
older, and the writer of these words, 
who used to see the face very clearly 
when he was a child, has not seen it 
for many years— probably because he 
is looking for something else. 

At any rate, there is no doubt that 
there are markings on the moon, and 
that in proportion to the moon's size 
they are very large, and many of 
them very high. We can prove that 
they are so by measuring the length 
of the shadows which they throw 
upon the moon's surface when the 
sun's light catches them sideways. 
These markings are partly what we 
must call mountains ; they are partly, 
perhaps, in the nature of creeks, or 
clefts, and the most remarkable and 
beautiful of them look like craters 
of huge volcanoes. These are very 
large and have very high sides, as 
we can see when the sun shines side- 
•ways upon any of them. It is these 


PZP — rv craters. above all, 

> prom that help us to see 

Wjfj&Z. the man in the moon, 
Hr or the little old woman gather- 
f# ing sticks, or whatever else people 

M&K have thought they could see there. 

There remains, however, a 
deeply interesting question which 
astronomers are now studying keenly. 
Are these craters really craters, and 
was the moon’s surface really once 
covered with gigantic volcanoes ? 
Some argue that tilings are indeed 
what they seem on the surface of the 
moon, and that the volcanoes were 
very large because the moon is so 
small. That sounds curious, but the 
explanation is that the moon, being 
small, would cool very quickly, and 
if it cooled very quickly and shrank 
very quickly its volcanoes would all 
be on a large scale. 

But other astronomers are begin- 
ning to say that perhaps these mark- 
ings never were volcanoes at all. 
They argue that the moon has no at- 
mosphere to act like a great protective 
blanket or Tike the armor-plate of a 
ship, as our atmosphere does, and 
that the effect of meteorites, or 
shooting stars, falling upon the moon 
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would therefore be very serious. They 
argue that, at a certain stage in the 
moon's history, when its surface was 
much softer than i£ is now, pieces of 
rock, or whatever we like to call them, 
flying about in space and striking the 
moon at a tremendous rate might pro- 
duce those effects which we now im- 
agine to be craters. If this is true, the 
“ marks ” are not really craters at all, 
but are mighty scars, or holes, punched 
in the moon. • 

J.JOW DOES A GYROSCOPE WORK ? 

A gyroscope is very like a top. In- 
deed, it is only a very heavy and care- 
fully-made top. It usually takes the 
form of a wheel with a heavy metal rim, 
and this is held or enclosed in such a 
way that if it is set spinning it can 
do so freely. Of course, any spinning 
thing tends to slow down, owing to the 
resistance of the air, and the friction 
where it is supported — unless, like the 
earth, it does not spin on anything. So 
by various means a gyroscope may be 
made to go on spinning, and then we 
can observe its behavior in all sorts of 
conditions. 

It has been learned by men of science 
that mere motion will give resistance 
and force and all the properties of hard- 
ness and rigidity to things which had 
not these properties before. This is true 
of the gyroscope. Its spinning motion 
gives it the power to resist very firmly 
anything that tends to alter the direction 
of its spin. The heavier the gyroscope, 
the greater will be the amount of motion 
in it when it spins, and the greater its 
resistance to any force that tries to alter 
the direction of its motion. 

Therefore, a railway car may run 
safely on a single rail without tilting over, 
simply because it carries a spinning gyro- 
scope, spinning so fast and made so heavy 
that its tendency not to be disturbed or 
tilted will prevent the car from tilting. 

ARE CHILDREN FOND OF DOLLS ? 

Some people have said that children 
are*not fond of dolls because they are 
dolls, but because they are possessions. 
These people declare that the secret is 
found m the liking which children have 
to possess things, just as grown-up people 
have the same liking, and that children 
will become quite as fond of anything 
else that is theirs as they will of a doll. 


OF WONDER o 

But those who really know anything 
of children know a great deal better 
than this. They know that, as a rule, a 
child, at any rate during several years 
of its life, is far fonder of 1 a doll than 
of anything else, and that the child is 
more pleased with the chance to nurse 
a real baby. So the truth is that the 
love of dolls is really the mother-in- 
stinct and the father-instinct showing 
themselves already, even in little girls 
and boys. 

Often little boys are told that they 
should not play with dolls, but with 
soldiers. One little boy, who had not 
been taught such nonsense, had his doll 
out with him in the .street, and some 
big boys cried out and jeered at him. 
But the little fellow had a good reply. 
He turned round and said, " None of 
you will ever be a good father.’* 

W HY DOES A HEN CACKLE AFTER LAYING ' 
AN EGG ? 

Of course this is not an easy question 
to answer, for we cannot ask a hen why 
she cackles, and indeed, if she could 
speak, sho could not give a reason ; for 
this act, like many of our own, is not 
a reasonable one, but simply a conse- 
quence of the way in which a hen is 
made. It is what is called an instinctive 
action. Yet we can understand it be- 
cause we can compare it with actions of 
other creatures about which there is no 
doubt. 

The doing of anything which we 
were meant to do gives us pleasure. 
The bodies of living things are con- 
structed in this way, as we might well 
expect. Now, pleasant feeling in our- 
selves and in other creatures often ex- 
cites the body to some kind of activity, 
as when we say that a person sings for 
joy. When we feel very pleased with 
ourrselves we want to sing, or whistle, 
or dance, or do some such thing. It is a 
question of what is called the expres- 
sion of the emotions. A dog has the 
advantage of us in one respect, because 
it has a tail, and when a dog is pleased, 
it not only gives a special bark, which 
is its way of singing for joy, but it also 
expresses its emotion by wagging its 
tail. On the other hand, an angry lion 
will sway its tail from side to side, and 
express its anger in that way. 

So when the hen cackles after laying 
an egg, it is simply her way of singing 
for joy. Her body and her feelings have 



the satisfaction of having done /some- 
thing which her body is meant to do 
It is probable that the actual laying of 
the egg causes discomfort, and there is 
a corresponding feeling of ease and satis- 
faction when the task is done. 

TZTHAT ARE “ BLIND-ALLEY ” OCCUPA- 
W TIONS ? 

A . blind alley is a road along which 
one can go for a certain distance, and 
then ho farther. We have to go Jt>ack 
and make a fresh start, and we have lost 
all our time. And so we now give the 
name of ''blind-alley'’ occupations — a 
name which every boy should know — 
to those which seem to offer a road to 
somewhere, but lead a Doy nowhere, 
waste years which he can never regain, 
and perhaps even destroy his power to 
learn something better afterwards. 

All who have studied the subject 
know how important this question is, 
and boys and girls should all be warned 
in time of the consequences of going 
into a " blind-alley " occupation. A boy 
leaves school at fourteen or sixteen, and 
can at once get employment which 
brings in a few dollars a week, but which 
teaches him nothing. For instance, this 
may be the case with telegraph boys, as 
we all may see. After a few years, when 
the boy is beginning to become a man, 
and to expect a man's wages, he is, 
instead, turned off to make room for a 
younger boy. Since his " blind-alley" 
occupation has taught him nothing, and 
has only given him time to forget what he 
learned at school, he has to seek unskilled 
and poorly-paid labor, and often can get 
no work at all. Many score's of thousands 
of boys and girls in our country are now 
in these “ blind-alley ” occupations, and 
the time has come when we must put an 
end to a process which causes so much 
harm. It injures the boys and girls 
themselves, and it afterwards only too 
often makes them a burden upon the 
nation, instead of part of its real wealth. 

CAN’T LIGHT TURN A CORNER? 

There are several ways in which light 
can be made to turn a comer, but it is 
true, and it is one of the most important 
facts about light, that it naturally 
travels in straight lines. This does not 
mean that the light from a lamp travels 
only in one direction. It travels equaly 
in straight lines in all directions, and 
since it is a property of light to travel 





„in straight 

turn a comer by4tse& , - \ t • 

But fortunately there are many 
in which Bgfct made 

comer, for there are many 
which rays of light can be benior 
turned. By means of a mirror, hr any 
surface which reflects light at alt, light* 
can be made to turn a comer, orany 
number of comers, so long as at each | 
there is placed a reflecting surface. In 
just the same way, of course, a ball can 
be made to turn a comer. 

Light can also be readily made to turii 
a corner by what is called refraction. 
This is the name given to the bending of 
a ray which in passing from one thing to 
another, as from air to water, or air to 
glass, becomes, as it were, cracked. 

■^^“HAT IS A CYNIC ? 

The word cynic is simply the Greek 
for dog-like, and means a person who 
has rather a snarling and dog-like kind ^ 
of temper ; at least, that is supposed to v 
be the origin, of the name. Tne great 
argument of the cynics in ancient Greece 
was that men must give up luxury and 
■beauty, and even cleanliness, and any 
kind of decent human comfort. As we 
can imagine, they were not pleasant 
people, though it cannot be denied that 
they showed much courage and suffered 
much discomfort. One of the most 
famous of the cynics, pretending to be 
very humble, used to show himself in a 
cloak full of holes — a perfect instance of 
what has been called " the pride that 
apes humility." This particular cynic 
lived in the time of Socrates, who said 
to him, " I see your vanity peeping 
through the holes in your cloak." 

■y^fHICH re THE BIRD WITH THE LONGEST 

We all know that the peacock's tail, 
which is so beautiful when opened out, 
is very long when it is closed up ; but 
there are some birds in Japan that have 
tails as much as twelve feet long, and 
when they walk about in the open air 
special train-bearers support their tails, 
so that the feathers may not be dragged 
through the dust and dirt. These birds 
are a variety of the barndoor fowl. In 
the same way pouters and fantail pigeons 
have been developed in Europe from 
the common pigeon. The long -tailed 
cocks are reared at Shinowara, a village 
in the island of Shikoku. That they 
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may not damage their tails they are kept 
in high, narrow cages, lighted at the top. 

The bird naturally remains on the 
perch at the top, its. tail hanging grace- 
fully down. It is seldom allowed outside 
its cage, and then it walks in the open air 
for about half an hour, fol- 
lowed by its tail-bearer. 

Occasionally it is washed in 
warm water, and allowed 
to dry its feathers in the 
sun. 

For traveling, special 
long, narrow boxes are 
used, and the feathers are 
bent as little as possible. 

The root of the tail in these 
birds is much stronger than 
it is in an ordinary cock. 

Even the feathers on either 
side of the body grow to an 
enormous length, and hang 
down with the tail feathers 
to a depth of three or four 
feet, so that the tail has the 
appearance of being not 
only very long but also 
very bushy. 

W HY DOES A LEVER 
MAKE A WEAK MAN 
STRONG? 

In the case of all levers 
and pulleys the principle is 
the same. No form of 
lever or pulley makes 
power out of nothing. The 
secret lies somewhere in the 
special way in which the 
power is applied to the 
weight which it has to 
move. 

If we think of a simple 
case of a man using a long 
iron rod to dislodge a piece 
of rock, by pressing the 
rod, near its lower end, 
against something firm, we 
snail see that the two ends 
of the lever — that is, the 
rod — move through very 
unequal distances in the 
same time. We can see 
this for ourselves by hold- A Bird s Tail 
ing a pencil across the edge of anything, 
with nearly all the pencil on one side. 
Then, if we tilt it up and down, one end 
moves through a very much smaller dis- 
tance than the other in the same time. 
The more unequal the two arms of the 


pencil, the greater i9 the difference be- 
tween the distance moved by the two ends 
of the pencil. 

That is what happens when a man is 
levering up a stone. He has, not strength 
enough to move the lower end of the lever 
by pressing there, but he 
can get the necessary move- 
ment there by spending his 
power over a greater dis- 
tance at the top end of the 
lever. Less power is re- 
quired there, but it is re- 
quired to act through a 
greater distance. So the 
•work is done, and the law 
that power cannot come 
from nowhere holds good in 
this case as it does in all 
others, no matter if it does 
seem otherwise. 

W HERE WERE THE 
FJRST LIGHT- 
HOUSES BUILT? 

It is difficult to think of 
a time so far back that 
there were no lighthouses 
to guide the sailor on the 
pathless sea and protect 
him from dangerous reefs, 
shoals and cruel rocks. No 
doubt the very first light- 
house was the light set in 
the window by the fisher- 
man’s wife to bring his 
boat safely home. And to- 
day, we have lighthouses 
whose flashing or revolving 
lights can be seen for many 
miles at sea and which pro- 
tect the dangerous coasts 
all over the world. 

It is said that the first 
lighthouses were built in 
that oldest of countries, 
Lower Egypt, but it is so 
long ago that no one knows 
just when. These early 
timers were very crude. 
The fuel was placed in a 
large pot and hung from 
the end of a pole which 
» Feet Long, projected from the tower 
like the flagpole from a window. The 
first regular lighthouse built to guide sail- 
ors was stationed on a cape of Asia 
Minor, in the Troad, and a Greek poet 
660 years before Christ mentioned it, so 
we see that this poet gave us something 
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more valuable than bis poetiy, wblch no 
one ever reads. 

W HY IS A LIGHTHOUSE CALLED A 
PHAROS? 

One of the most famous lights of his- 
tory is the Pharos of Alexandria. It was 
built of white marble and stood on the 
island of Pharos at the entrance of the 
great harbor. From its summit, 400 cubits 
above the sea, an immense beacon fire of 
wood could be seen for thirty miles. It 
was completed 280 years before Christ, in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
was one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World. It took its name from the island 
on which it stood, and after that date 
Roman lighthouses were spoken of by this 
name, “pharos.” This beautiful struc- 
ture, 100 feet on a side built m terraces, 
lasted for 1,600 years, until .destroyed by 
an earthquake. The lighthouses at the 
English port of Dover, and the French 
port of Cologne, were built by the Ro- 
mans and were supposed to be the first 
lighthouses ever built in Western Europe. 
Tne Colossus of Rhodes, another one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World, may 
also have been a lighthouse. 

The earliest lighthouse which was built 
on a tock in the ocean, swept by waves, 
and which is still standing, was built at 
the mouth of the Gironde River in France. 
The Cardouan Light was begun in 1584 
and finished in 1610, but earlier towers 
are said to have been built upon this very 
rock by Louis le Debonnaire about 805, 
and later by Edward, the Black Prince. 
The light which shone from this tower 
was at first made by the burning of an 
oak log, and later by a coal fire, which 
was lighted in an open basket or grate, 
called a “ chauffer.” 

To-day “ the light that shines over the 
sea” is of many kinds. It is made by 
electricity, by a kind of gas called acet- 
ylene gas, and by oil gas, which is largely 
used in the United States and England. 
Oil for this purpose is brought to the 
lighthouse in large iron tanks and stored 
in a room near the entrance, and from 
there it is pumped up into the lantern. 
By means of lenses, prisms and reflectors, 
the rays which would naturally turn up- 
ward or downward are thrown out in 
a horizontal line. The electric light of 
Heligoland, an important island in the 
.Norm Sea, is equal to the enormous num- 
ber of forty-three million candles, and 
the Highland Light at Navesink has sixty 


nfilHottasaidle pow^vantf flashes ftalibt 
a distance M twenfy^eight miles owgl&e 

W HICH It THB OLDXST LIGHTHOUSE 
IN THE UNITED STATES? , 

The oldest lighthouse in this country 
is the Boston Light, which has been shin- 
ing from Little Brewster Island evergjacje 
the year 1716. Some one may ask 
whether it is the very same lighthouse 
which was built then, but a little thought - 
will answer that question, for we know 
what power there is in the winds and 
waves beating constantly against the 
rocks to wear them away, and a light- 
house would be far more easily destroyed 
than solid rock. The lighthouse which 
stands on the island to-day was built in 
1819. During the Revolution it was de- 
stroyed and rebuilt no less than three 
times. 

W HY ARE LIGHTSHIPS USED 

INSTEAD OF LIGHTHOUSES? 

The most famous lighthouses in the 
world are built miles out at sea and the 
task of building such a tower in these 
dangerous places is one to awe the stout- 
est heart and tax the utmost skill. And 
there are many places where no light- 
house can be built on account of the 
terrific force of the wind and the waves 
and the strength of the currents. These 
reefs or treacherous shoals or sunken 
rocks are protected by lightships. One 
of the best known in this country is the 
Ambrose Channel Light, off Sandy Hook. 
The lightship off Cape Hatteras guards 
the dangerous Diamond Shoal. There is 
another at the Nantucket Shoal, and 
many more all along the New England 
coast. All these ships are equipped with 
wireless telegraphs, which is a safeguard 
to the ships. 

There are lonely spots where no man 
could live without the danger of losing his 
mind, and here lights are stationed, called 
“unattended lights,” because they are 
worked by wonderful clockwork devices, 
and no one goes near them for periods 
varying from three months to a year. 
The light burns all the time or is lighted 
at regular hours by mechanism, or, more 
wonderful still, by a Swedish invention 
which makes use of the sun. As the sun 
rises and sets, its increasing or decreasing 
light works a valve which controls the 
flow of the gas so that the light begins to 
shine after sunset and goes out after 
sunrise. 
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WHAT I SAW AT POMPEII 


N othing will 

live lonver in 


live longer in fQltTl l,CT 

the mind of a visitor 
than this city of a vanished -JjZjjm 
life, a sight to look upon with nKg 
doubting eyes even as you tmfam 
walk through its streets and jKg&j* 

• sit down in its houses; but »«££** 
something almost beyond 
belief, when, afterwards, you 
fill in all that you have >?aa 
seen of this city which * Uc 
passed out of the world in a night. 

There are mightier ruins m the 
world than Pompeii, things bigger to 
look at, things bigger m history, 
things that stir the mind more in 
themselves ; but nowhere is there so 
great an area of rum so well restored 
to its former appearance as this. 

Here is a city nearly two miles 
round, with streets of houses, with 
market-places and shops, with gardens 
and squares and monuments ; all so 
wefl preserved that if the tenant of 
, ' one Of these houses were to come back 
to life, and were? set down at one of the 

• three gates of Pompeii, he would walk 
along the old pavement he helped to 
wear down over 1800 years ago, 
an^ would walk to his house quite 
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n naturally, and per- 
haps recognize his old 
home, in some cases, 
1 fresh paintings at the 
He would find the 
: floor still almost as 
many of his rooms ; he 
find beautiful statues 
1 broken ; he would find 
>es which brought water 
rath still in their place ; 
,TU ' he would find the bath still 
capable of holding water; and he would 
find things at home m such a condition 
that no power would make him belieVe 
that his home had been buried in the 
earth over 1,700 years. It is difficult 
to think of anything so hard to believe 
as Pompeii. Every little detail has 
been preserved. Here, in a kitchen, 
is a pan on the fire, resting on the 
ashes which were boiling water more 
than fourteen hundred years before 
the discovery of America. 

It is this which makes Pompeii 
almost too true to be true— the pre- 
servation, through all that dread 
catastrophe, through all these nine- 
teen centimes, of the very life of the 
moment when Pompeii heard its doom . 
The architecture of this vast ruin is 
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wonderful. The freshness of some ,qf 
the color is as if it were done yesterday. 
The sense of luxury is everywhere, mid 
there is even a sort of atmosphere that 
comes up from the long ago. But the 
miles of ruin, the well- planned houses 
fit for kings, the famous frescoes and 
mosaics, winch are in some cases our only 
picture-record of historical events, are, 
with all their Walue ^nd their tremend- 
ous interest, not the most impressive fact 


ALL COUNTRIES 
idea. Removing the hones carefully, 
be filled the space with plaster^ -aEfi 
a perfect image ^of the figure Which had, 
lam there, hidden from sight for more 
than a thousand years. And here to-day, 
lies the image of a man who died in that 
terrible ruin, his face wrought with the 
very pam of death. Not all the de- 
structiveness of Vesuvius, not all the 
weight of the earth for nineteen hundred 
years, has changed a muscle of this dead 




something preserved through nearly day that all the world may see some- 
twenty centuries, preserved m big ana thing of that awful moment when a 
m little so that identity is easy ; great city vanished from the earth, 
but Pompeii is unique in the world Near by him lies the image of a dog. 
because it has ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I And here, near the 
stamped for ever homes which 

upon the earth they lived, lie 

itself the life of a images of other 

single moment in 'Bli men and women 

the dim mists of 1 J;; ; — men and women 

Time. Remember, • * - v -r ^ no longer now, but 

a moment; not a ^ , I only forms, statues 

period, not a day, that Michael An- 

not even an hour gelo or even a 

— but a moment, B greater than he 

for one may see the IpjBB never could have 

pan boiling on the rivaled, 

nre, the of ^ js , , It is almost tame, 

bread lialf eaten, B^^H M ■ . m after this, to think 

the meat being ~ of all the wonderful 

cooked for dinner, I things the guide 

the wine still in the B|H^B|^^^BH^.^"BJ 1 would show you if 

bottle, the mk still I < ' . ^ ou a ^ ow cd a guide 

in the pot, the key §5 I to hide the interest 

still in the door. 31 of Pompeii from 

You may visit 1 you, as guides do; 

the cellar where BBIBBBBBBW^P'm^WbH tut there are three 
sixteen people hid A mosaic in the floor of a doorway in Pompeii, wonders of Pompeii, 
themselves when with the words Cave Canem, " Beware of the dog " There is the won<fer 
the calamity came, where the master of that it should ever have been built, bo 


the house was found with the key in 
his hand, a slave close behind him with 
money and valuables. Outside is the 
courtyard from which they must have 
fled. 

You may even see the pain on a 
man's face as he died on that terrible 
day. There were no cameras to take 
photographs then, but Nature can do 
without cameras. 

In the ashes where they lay, the 
features of these poor people were pic- 
tured as in a photograph; the ashes 
hardened so that the likeness was pre- 
served through all the centuries ; and 
when these bodies were discovered there 
came to Signor Fiorelli a wonderful 


rich in art, so poor in vision ; there(^|s 
the wondci that so much of it tyjjs 
been preserved from so tremendous a 
destruction ; and there is the wonder 
that it should have been lost hundreds 
of years and found again. 

It must have been an interesting efttf 
in ancient times, and there is no won## 
that Rome flocked here to live its ligate* 
life, that an emperor and statesmen arid 
poets and nobles had houses here. And 
what houses they were, occupying a 
whole street sometimes, lavish in paint-* 
ings and marbles. It is odd to stand at 
the gate of one of these houses and look 
at the mosaic in the floor, a picture of 
a dog, with the old Cave Canem, 11 Beware 



Vomer* tdrriUe fate ever happened to a city full of life and galhty than that which befell Pompj^wi.th, 
m bUfkttn g* templ es, palaces, hatha, and thaatrea — in which were stored many treasurer of 

*££ •,£'& the mormng of August 33, in the year 79 A.D., it must have been a brilliant sighf te^see*’ 
But Ififhln * few days Pompeii and the neighboring eityef Herculaneum, lay buried, to bo remembered 
oro is name for the neat aeventeen hundred yean. Mount Vesuvius which had been sleeping for centuries, 
stoke up suddenly In me year d3, end caused an earthquake that destroyed a great part of Pompeii. The 
people rebuilt the city, and had almost finished it when a still more terrible calamity overtook them. 
The mountain poured forth a storm of burning ashes, which fell upon the city end burled it completely. 
Then' heavier cinder* poured forth from the mountain and sealed it up, as shown in this picture* 
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Pompeii, buried for more then seventeen hundred years, has In the past century been brought to 
light, and her* we see it as it is to-day. Here* are streets and pavements, houses and shops, theatres 
and temples, / law-courts and market-places, in which we can walk about as the old Romans did- 
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This shows one of the main streets of Pompeii, which has been completely- unearthed/ „ 

< stones and stepping-stones, paths .and roadway, are exactly as In the days of the Emperor Titus. - Nearly 
-all that we know of Roman life and manners has Men revealed by the discoveries at PompeU. 
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-vfthr ■©! the nUM of Potfapeil -given on the preceding page wuHktn from above, and doe* notfihow 
ipkcea shown in thie, which is even more interesting, if there can be said to be degrees Qf interest 
in this marvelous city. Notice how clearly the beautiful fluted columns stand out Soon after the destruc- 
tion of the city, the ruins were reached by tunneling down through the lava, and many Valuable objects 
were removed. Then the people went away, and the ruins were forgotten. Photographs from Brown Bros. 
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of the dog/* w^der it ; and if is wonderful 
to stand in fhe garden of another house, 
with flowers growing now where 
grew then* with lovely little statues 
still unbroken where they were first set 
up, with the gateway still fresh with 
paintings, with color everywhere, and 
with people moving to and fro, and to 
imagine to. yourself that the lord of the 
house is giving a party and you are 
among the guests. No great imagina- 
tion is called for at Pompeii, for if 
imagination did not people these houses 
and these streets the very stones them- 
selves would cry out. One thing you 
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; comer of Pompeii 

v.£ 4 

V. friezes imthe arcades, 

'* bought" and sold : \:ayen r 
and the fishmonger, with fh* r t^vr^- 
next to an emperor's 
on their unlovely work in -^ arfistic 
environment. It is not ^sy to tmder- 
stand how rich this place must haye 
been until you have seem the museum, 
because it has been the habit fe the^ift 
to carry oft the art treasures of Pompeii 
to Naples. The city itself is ”t<H« 
without roofs, like a city after a grei 
fire has done half its work, with b$aui|f$ 
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A PAN STILL ON A FIRE IN A KITCHEN IN POMPEII, AFTER BEING BURIED tty# 


jnust do, however, before you go to 
walk about these streets of destruction : 
you must go upstairs and downstairs in 
the museum in Naples, where what is 
left, of all that was beautiful and all 
that ,was useful in Pompeii is gathered 
together. Here is a collection that 
must stir the dullest mind that ever 
wandered mechanically about a great 
museum. Here are the marbles— fres- 
coes, Statues, columns, tombs — that 
made Pompeii a beautiful place to walk 
about in. , 

Hundreds of pieces crowd the ground 
floor of this museum, most of them in 
marble or in bronze, and most of them 
from the villas and temples and streets 
And spaces of this stricken city. No 




things left only inside houses 
yards. ;• V 

For, of course, the treasures of. 
peii can never be brmn 
How much of this axi 
have been destroyed in that 
How much was carried off by*!m^P 
habitants, who tunxided^ 1 tmdeim|am^& 
lava ashes to find'ih^*f^p^/^|m 
much lies still buried 
ing for the spade to bring it intp:;^^pl 
of dayf Only haH/ perh 
field of ruin has 
the work of 

eighte^th century, "4tefiy«ty£--S£ 
work digging up houses and |arfhSir 
and marbles, and nobody knows 
whether there may be a new piece of 
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sculpture, or some beautiful fragment of brought out to the lights day to show 
mosaic. ,, * , us the, these 

For hundred* of yeaW '■* a Hem ain*the 

treasure - house. Was unknown , if tl.Sf ’r ; beautlfi©| their hoS^#)^iSp|^ 
world, for the ancients left it ct>wm: -4fof the 
up when they had taken from the?:jfiih#-frOra' their walls, 


up when they had taken fro 

afi that they thought it cohtahtf^^' ^ldS£ Here are ; 'J 

all that they thought worth digi^ V ey^ sort pf thing sti|lns^l^ l<3e|ii 

But Vesuvius spat out : dust and pane,/ 

to bury Pompeii nearly’ tweniy4^#sft ,swtes, and bdme$,va»^plw^ 
and so v it happened that the ahcjemi for boiling, twenty 
robbed ’ the surface only, leaving the stoves ; actual beds slept 

depths to be trampled down or built chairs they sat in 
over or neglected throughout the Middle prisoners in, in ,whi^;*'lqf&.falQiPi 
Ages. Then a farmer would dig up a were found ; safes for^ifysir vatabl 
piece of marble, and perhaps it would be pens they Wrote with, ;, jw'fHft W 
a man's hand. A peasant found a piece bottle, though now dried $p : atttj «! 


of cloth as he dug his garden one day, 
atyd used it to clean out his oven. It 
did not soil,' it flid not bum— because 
it was a piece of asbestos cloth in which 


were found ; safes for; ifiesr , 
pens they Wrote with,;, imc sM^ 
bottle, though now driedup.;«^ 
doctor's instruments mde, m 
In one room 

on the .taws Wteen thevcAhdtp 
a loaf hair cut; 1 meat itj. a” Sat 




A PAVEMENT LAID ON A STREET IN POMPEII OVER 1800 YEARS AGO* 


some ancient Roman had wrapped the 
ashes of a dead friend ! 

Coming to Pompeii by train, the 
traveler sees green orchards with stone 
columns rising among tlie trees, filling 
the 'mind with wonder as to what lies 
beneath. We come, too, upon whole 
fields black with lava, which remind uk 
that* even- while men dug up one civiliza- 
tiotf Vesuvius covered up another. 

Thebhsy spades and pickaxes, which 
have revealea to -the eyes of a men : thfs 
vanished 'city, have brought up out 'of 
the larth much more than a collection 
of niarbles. The ground floor of the 
Naples Museum is filled with monuments, • 
but 1 come Upstairs and see a hundred 
thousand things. That is not a guess, 
or a mCre general number ; there are, 
indeed, a hundred thousand things, count- 
ing coins and brasses and everything 


ready for cooking, peas, beans,' mines, 
raisins, fruits ready for dessert. Every- 
thing, to eat seems to be in the room, 
fragments from the last dinner -tables 
of Popipeii;* preserved Through all* but 
two' thousand years by ^Mother E^Il 
A nd 'there is one thirig' y<w r w% b°t 
believe. There is an " egg — unbroken ! 
Think ' of it 1 Vesuvius destroyed this 
city, drove off its population^ cuf offal 
least 2,000 lives, afi Jn an •hofif'. jft 
buriSd Vthe city -Und^^sa^b,«; 
thousands of tons^of^otit^fe^md i|d& 
the ‘ earth J through all the 
Eufobe^has been made. *' Vesayius., Could 
doHhis/yet could 

Pompeii is something to see aha never 
tp foiget, for no other wdfk of - man’s 
hands has ever been buried in the earth 
and come out so wonderful. 

„ * 
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A POMPEII GARDEN THEN AND NOW 


This shows hie in one of the houses of Pompeii. The children are playing with their mother in a court 
similar to the one seen in the lower picture. - These courts,' inside the house and quite separate from 
tiie outside garden, were laid out with shrubs, flowers and fountains, and adorned with sculptures. 


One of the wonders ot the wor>d is the way in which Pompeii has been preserved, so that we can see 
much ot it almost as it appearea two thousand years ago. Here is the open court of a house of the 
first century as it may tie seen in this century. It is almost identical with its original appearance. 



WHY WE MUST BREATHE THROUGH THE NOSE 
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You will notice that all sensible people breathe through the nose and not through the mouth, end this 
picture shows us why they do so. The little hairs which line the channels of the nose act as a filter, keeping 
back dust and other harmful things, and the value of this filter is lost if we breathe through the mouth, and 
consequently allow dust and germs to have free entrance into the lungs. This picture shows also the little 
<*11" which enable us to smell. When we smell a thing, small parts of it break away and toueh the cells 
which live on the nerves of smell, and these cells are able to detect a particle of musk that weighs only a 
thirty-millionth of a grain, the sense of smell being more acute even than the eye aided by the microscope. 
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Tins picture will give us some idea of the neive-cells of smell, which line the upper part of the 
nose When we smell a rose or anything else a small paiticle of the rose or whatever it may be is 
drawn to these cells, and the sensation is earned by the nerves to the bram, which recognizes it 

JACK’S FRESH AIR SUPPLY 

I F the Architect nf \ <‘iitil.it ion system 

J.u k’s house had ON riNI ‘ n PRmi 6110 t t./pEb £) wlu< h is suited to 

a gotten to pi ovule t its body. 

>i its pioper vi litth- \\ • * ^ v centre of 

on i I k* home could never h.ive Jack’s ventilation system is 

ceil built .it all Tlu pitv is v: wlf'j) jack's middle story, where me 

ul m<*it no allowed to build his In Hows .ind, as we h.ive seen, 

uy kind ol homes without pro- Ins pump is placed l>ut we 

u lmg loi the biv.i'h ol lil<: to How must begin at the beginning, and we 
inmgli tla in; lor J.nk’s house has lind that a special channel has been 
j -pend imuli oj its time in houses provided, just abo\e the front door 
mil b\ men, and il they are not of Jack s house, for the air to entei. 

lopcilv vi lit dated half the value ol The whole of the outside of Jack's 
hown v< ntil.ilioii s\stem is lost body is more or less exposed to the 

[a< k’s house needs an in order air, but none ever enteis through his 
ut Ins < ount It ss In mg servants may skin, though a little does enter through 
K-jlhe 11 we lud saul burn instead the walls of ordinary houses. The 
f breathe. Hi it would have been ail Jiving houses of some animals and 
|ii.il\ tme saying, foT we mas look plants are ventilated more or less 
poll "Jack’s house as a uondeilul through their walls A plant hi eat lies 
unace, winch irquins a draught of all over its surface, ami a frog breathes 
ir if it to hum piopcrly. Pin* partly by its skin. Ih it Jack depends 
tel which Jack eats, and which lus h>r his air supply entirely upon what 

lemists cook so skillully, would be of enters his windpipe, the great air 

il use to ].uk unless he had a supplv tube that runs down Ins neck into his 
[ air with which to burn it. chest, and if he. cannot receive enough 

Kurnmg, as we have already air through that tube lie will die. 
Timed, means combining with oxvgen Jack’s mouth, or hall, and his nose 
hich we get trom the* air, and this both lead to Ins windpqx 1 , and air can 
n s on everywhere all through Jack's reach it cither through Jus hall door 
ouse, and .ill through the houses of or thiough the tw'o holes above it 
II In mg creatures, animals, or plants, called his nostrils. If Jack runs hard, 

hetlicr they live in the air or at the or swims hard, or if he has a cold, he 

uttom ol the sea. Therefore every is bound to open his hall door, and 

ving thing requires and has a get a larger quantity of air that way, 


* Ja< k’s house had * pjftk<^ ONr|sl * 1 
foi gotten fo pi ovule 
tin its pioper v< ntila- 
turn i he I in me could never have -/jfl 
been bmll at all Tlu pitv is t w 
that men ,n< allowed to build \V 
.my kind ol homes without pro- v *- 
\nlmg loi tin 1 lava'll ol hie to How 
thiough tlu m ; lor J.nk’s house has 
to -j>end mill h oj its time ill houses 
built b\ men, and il they are not 
piopeilv vi ntiiated half the value ol 
In- own vi n til.il ion s\stem is lost 
[ai k’s house needs an in order 
that Ins i ountli ss It v mg servants may 
keithe 11 we had said burn instead 
ol breathe, Hi it would have been ail 
equalv tine saying, foT we mas look 
upon Jack's house as a wondeilul 
iuinacc, winch irquins a draught ot 
air if it js to hum piopcrly. Pile 
fuel winch Jack eats, and which lus 
chemists cook so skillully, would be of 
no use to ].uk unless he had a supplv 
of air with which to burn it. 

Kurnmg, as we have already 
learned, means com Inning with oxvgen 
which we get trom the* air, and this 
goes on everywhere all through Jack's 
house, and all through the houses of 
all In mg creatures, animals, or plants, 
whether they live in the air or at the 
bottom ol the sea. Therefore every 
living thing requires and has a 
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hut as a general rule air should not be 
admitted through the hall at all. Un- 
less Jack has something to say, or 
) something to swallow, his hall door 
l should be kept closed. The Bible rightly 
v says that God put the breath of man’s 
Y life in his nostrils , not in his mouth; and, 
indeed, Jack may well remember this 
very good rule- -Shut your mouth and 
save your life. 

It is true that it feels easier to breathe 
through the mouth than through the 
nose. Why, then, should the mouth not 
X be used, and why is it actually dan- 
y gerous to allow the front door to be ton- 
y stantly open for ventilation? 

' Well, it is dangerous for many reasons, 
but one of them is easy to guess, lor it 
is the very reason which often prevents 
us from opening our front doors. If we 
carelessly leave our doors open burglars 
may get in; and if Jack keeps his front 
door open burglars will get in there too 
microbe burglars which may >mash and 
destroy his house or burn it. There are 
several other reasons, but we cannot 
understand them until we study those 
openings, and what is behind them. 

T he importance of things you may 

NEVER HAVE THO JGI1T OF 

If we look at our nostrils we shall 
usually notice a number of line hairs. 
They act as if they were a kind of grating 
or sieve, and keep back tiny flics or specks 
of dirt which might otherwise enter with 
the draught of air Now, from the two 
nostrils right onwards until the air 
reaches the great lungs, or bellows, 
themselves, it has to pass one thing 
after another which, though we cannot 
see it or understand it so easily, plays 
exactly the part of those hairs. 

When we study the inside of the nose, 
we find that it has various channels or 
passages from the nostrils to the back of 
the throat. Instead of being straight 
these passages are most crooked and 
twisted, so that the air can never How 
through the nose without striking 
against the inside of it at the turns, and 
haring to go round corners. The inside 
of the nos fe is moist, and can readily be 
made moister whenever the air is rather 
dry or cold. The nerves that govern 
the blood-vessels inside the nose see to 
that. Thus, not only is the inside of the 
nose crooked and moist, but it is also 
warm. Nor is that all. The moisture 
produced inside the nose by the chemists 


which line its walls is distinctly poisonous 
to microbes. It is to some extent an 
antiseptic, like carbolic acid, or the acic 
which poisons microbes in the food whe^ 
they reach Jack’s great oven. 

What all this means we can only 
learn by very carefully catching some 
air which has been breathed in through 
Jack’s nose, just before it reaches his 
windpipe, and comparing it with the air 
in the room from which Jack breathed it. 

T HE FILTER THAT SURPRISES THE 
CLEVEREST BUILDERS 

If we do this — as we can in a very 
wonderful way- we discover that Jack’s 
nose is the filter of his ventilation system 
— a filler which does everything that 
can be done by the cleverest human 
builders, and much more besides. We 
can best prepare ourselves to under- 
stand and value this filter rightly by 
studying the construction of specimens 
of the best air-filters which have been 
made by men. 

At a well-known hospital there are 
rooms for performing surgical opera- 
tions. Ail the air which enters them 
does so through a special shaft, which it 
can only reach by passing through a 
filter. Now, this air -filter is made of a 
great screen of hanging cocoanut fibres, 
down which water always dripping 
As the air passes between these chipping 
libies, it is filtered of dust and microbes 
to a large extent, and is also moistened. 
If the water were wanned, the air would 
also be warmed by the filter. Then a fan 
drives it down the shaft and into the 
rooms, and there the people who breathe 
it all filter it again, if they are w'ise and 
well, by breathing through th^ir noses. 

H OW THE AIR WE BREATHE IS 
CLEARED AND MOISTENED 

•The nose is the great air-filter of Jack’s 
house, and it does just what the filter 
does in those beautiful rooms. But the 
nose is a belter filter than anything man 
can make, and it does more for Jack’s 
house than the cocoanut fibres and the 
dripping water can do. 

For when we compare the air taken 
from the back of Jack’s nose with the 
air outside, we find, first, that the inside 
air contains fewer microbes, and practi- 
cally no dust, except of the very tiniest 
kind; and we find, next, that it is 
moistened, containing much more water- 
vapor than it did before; then we find, 
again, that it is warmed, for it has passed 
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over a large surface lined with plenty 
of warm blood. 

How wondrously this filter of Jack’s 
reels all the filters made by men we 
^hall see. To begin with, not only has 
air to enter through this filter, but it also 
has to return by it. 

T he air that travels round cor- 

NERS AND THROUGH CHANNELS 

No human builder can make such an 
arrangement as this. He must always 
have an inlet shaft, where the filter is, 
and an outlet shaft. At the hospital the 
inlet shaft sends the air straight to the 
patient's place, and the outlet shaft is 
near where the lookers-on are, so that 
nothing can travel against the stream 
of .nr from them to hurt him. Hut in 
Jack's house the inlet shaft and the out- 
let shaft are one and the same, which 
is unlike any other system of ventilation 
in l he world. 

Now, the inlet has purposely been 
made difficult so that the air may be 
tillered and moistened and warmed, ft 
has to How round corners and through 
narrow places, but it would be an in- 
convenience if the air had in do this in 
i timing out. Therefore ihe lowest of 
the three channels which we find inside 
the nose on each side is short and is 
almost sliaight. and we have dis- 
covered that pi cic tic ally all the air, on 
going in, travels through the middle and 
the tippet pair of channels, but pructi- 
iall> all, on coming out, travels by the 
lower pail oi channels, though one pair 
of nostrils suffices for both purposes. 

T hings that we notice on a very 

COLD DAY 

This is really a Peautiful discovery, 
for when first we study the shape of 
Ihe inside of Jack’s nose we cannot 
understand why the two upper pairs of 
c hannels should be so crooked and nar- 
row, if the lower pair could let the air 
in. The fact is that, though the lower 
pair is open all the time, it and the 
others are just so placed that the in- 
draught is almost entirely through them, 
and the out-draught almost entirely 
through it. Further, if the upper and 
middle pair of channels are blocked, 
which too often happens, the lower pair 
still remains, and the air will do better 
to enter through them than through the 
raouth. 

Indeed, this is an adaptable filter in 
every way. When the air is warm and 


moist, it is allowed to pass quickly and 
easily through the filter; but when it is 
cold and dry, and would do harm inside 
Jack’s house, it is compelled to pass more 
slowly, and is exposed to more warmth 
and more moisture. 

This beautiful arrangement is worked 
by those servants of Jack who sit in his 
upper story, and control, by nerves, the 
size of every blood-vessel in his body, 
as the train despatchers in their tower 
control the traffic over the railway 
tracks which run in and out of the rail- 
way station When they get messages 
saying that the air is rather too dry and 
cold, they give orders to flood the lining 
of his nose with warm blood, by relaxing 
the walls of all the blood-vessels inside it. 

T he filter that poisons its 

ENEMIES 

In order that the orders shall be 
effective, we find that the lining of Jack’s 
nose is extremely loose on the bony walls, 
and so it can be stretched and filled with 
a great quantity of blood whenever it is 
feared that Jack is being supplied with 
air so cold and dry that it would injure 
the inside of his bellows. 

We have seen that the inside of the 
filter produces something that poisons 
many mic robes. When we blow our 
noses which we should do more re- 

spectfully after learning what our noses 
are! - we clear the filter of a mixture 
of dirt, dust, and microbes, and if we 
consider how soon a used handkerchief 
becomes unpleasant, we realize what 
might happen to our lungs if we had no 
filter to breathe through. 

Hut if we examine the lining of this 
filter with a microscope, we find still 

more wonders such as no other filter 
can show. Nearly the whole of its sur- 
face is covered with tiny living servants 
of Jack— cells which produce a steady 
flow of moisture to purify the air. 

These cells have a sort of hairs — called ' 
cilia, which is Latin for eyelashes — , 
sticking out from them into the air- 

channel. These cilia form a sort of 
broom, which the cells that bear them 
keep brushing in one direction, so as to 
keep the filter clean. Their action never 
stops, even when we sleep, but goes on 
night and day. 

These ciliated cells line the whole of 
Jack’s ventilating shaft, from the nostrils 
down to the bellows, or lungs, themselves. 
When Jdck has a “ cold,” and especially 
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when lie has bronchitis, lie loses the 
s< rviccs of these excellent servants for a 
tune, for multitudes of them are killed 
by the microbes that have succeeded in 
getting past the sentinels and have made 
Jack ill. Not until new ones take their 
place is Jack quite comfortable. One 
other interesting tint about these cells 
is that, like the white cells of the blood, 
whi< h have wonderful powers of move- 
ment also, they an: independent of Jack’s 
officials in his upper story. No nerves 
order them about, and they move as they 
know thev should, on their own account. 

Veiy ddlereiit are the cells winch line 
one spoil. d p.ut of Jack’s nose, just 
where the imoniing cui lent is strongest 
They an* not merely tunnelled with 
nerves, but are llicmsi l\es neive- cells 

T he servants which give jack the 

SMELL OF A ROSE 

These seivants of J.uk are ol a far 
higher kind than the iells whn h wave 
tlieii nha They do not show, under the 
mu lost ope, anything s.» wmideilul as 
the “(ili.iiv movement ’ ol the other 
cells, blit their powci <»f leeling is ieally 
far higliei and lar more wonderlul. 
When ceitain g.tsrs 01 paitulcs of 
material i ome in with la< k’s air-< mrent 
and rt.ich those sentinels, they are 
known and reiogui/id is good or bad, 
or as not matteimg one way or the of her ; 
.ind this smelling, as we call it, is done 
by the' smell-sentinels m Jack’s niw, 
together with a put ol his biam, with 
a special kind ol nerve-cells, which die 
expel Is at smelling, and cam onunimicate 
with cvoiy other part of Jack’s brain. 

As a matter ot fact. Jack’s house is 
far fi mu being .is well supplied m this 
res]>ri t as the house of his dog. In 
human beings, the sense of smell has 
lost most of its lmpoi tancc, and the 
marvelous sentinels tor seeing and hear- 
ing ha\e taken the place ot smell lor 
most pin poses -such as recognizing 
Jack’s friends and enemies. 

Nevertheless, these sentinels that line 
the upper part ol the air-hlter aie not 
to «be despised, even though they are 
stupid in comparison with the smell- 
scntmels of many animals. 

S entinels that may save jack’s 
life 

These little servants can still recognize 
many bad things. For instance, if the 
gas has not been properly turned off at 
night. Jack's sentinels tell him that it is 


escaping, for they recognize some of it in 
the air-current which passes them. But 1 
for this warning Jack might go 09; 
breathing the gas until it overcame the 
unsleeping cells that govern Ills bellow's, 
and he would stop breathing for ever 
and would wake up from sleep no more. 

Also these sentinels give Jack much 
pleasure in the sweet scents of llowers 
in the country ; and they are veiy useful 
m helping him to enjoy his food, lor the 
scent of Ins food gets into his nose, and,- 
indeed, a good deal of what he calls the 
taste of Jus food is not really t.i-fi* at all, 
and should go, not to the 1 ledit of his 
lull | mi ter, hilt to that of the sentinels 
in his nose. The best proof of this is 
that Jai k has a veiy dull taste ui b*nd 
when he lias a told, and the sni- ll senti- 
nels are ill owned in fluid toi a lime, so 
that the smell ol the food < annot n.nh 
them and his favorite dishes seem to 
Jilin dull and unpalatable. 

T he little tube of air that helps us 

TO HEAR SOUNDS 

Last!' from each "ide of this filter 
there 1111 -» .1 lube wliuli laim-s a little 
air to the uiMilr ol J.e k - <ar so that 
theie is air m-ade as w i’ll as out-idc 
Jack’s ear-dimiis, and sounds can move 
them tierl\. This tube l.u-. a long d'fli- 
CiilL 11. mu — tile h 11 a.ii hian 1 1 1 1 ■ I he 
name wusgnvn to it in hoiioi ol a I nnoiis 
Italian lumed Kust.u lno w'ho hud m 
tin eighteenth eentur\ This gioat man 
found out what a faithful servant this 
tube is 111 Jai k’s house. 

Surli is Jai k’s filter. Jf it 1-. not in 
good w 01 king ordei -.is when part ol 
the lining is overgrown and lie ha-, 
adenoids-' -lie bo-omes » “ 111011th- 

l)ieath«T,” and sufleis m many wa\s. 
No one can alfoid not to use 1. i> living 
tiLter, w lui h stands .1 L the beginning ol 
the ventilation system, and without 
whn h Jack's house can never be as 
clean and habitable and durable as it 
should be. 

If Jack is to gain the full benefit of 
this wonderful filter, unless when he is 
talking or shouting, he will always 
breathe with his mouth shut, whether he 
wakes or sleeps. If he does this, almost 
all the air that enters his house will be 
cleansed and purified, and the tinv 
enemies that would take away his health 
will be stopped at the outer gates by 
the trusty sentinels who stand on guard. 
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FAMOUS BOOKS 



A FAMOUS BOOK ABOUT A FAMOUS VOYAGE 

R ICHARD HENRY DANA was a member of a distinguished family of Boston, 
and, as he tells us, made the voyage around the Horn for his health while 
a student at Harvard. His book tells of the life of a common sailor, of the 
strange Spanish land of California, of the manners and customs of the people, 
and of his thoughts and feelings on the voyage. Sailing ships had almost 
disappeared when the Great War began, but it has called some of them back. 
This book is one of the best descriptions we have of life on one of these vessels 
in the lust half of the last century. After Mr. Dana's voyage he returned to 
his studies, was graduated at Harvard, and later became a famous lawyer. He 
wrote a book for sailors telling them what their rights were, and to the end of 
his life was interested in the sea, and in sailors. This book is read as much 
to-day as when it was first published. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 

R I C H A R D x*®' the wonder is that he 

HENRY did not pitch head- 

DANA, when an under- long upon the deck. So 

graduate at Cambridge, deter- matters continued for two or 
mined to take a long sea voyage three days till the weather bet- 

in order to cure a weakness of the tered, and Dana was able to take 

eyes which threatened to spoil his ^ Jv* 8°°d solid rations of salt beef and 
career. Accordingly he shipped f biscuit From that time he was a 
on the brig Pilgrim, bound from Bos- new being. By degrees the strange 
ton round Cape Horn to the western names of things on board became 
roast of North America, a long and familiar to him, and he entered upon 
tedious voyage. The first day at sea the regular duties of sea-life, 
the captain of the ship addressed the He soon realized what a busy life 
crew as follows: Now, my men, we this was which he had adopted. The 
have begun a long voyage. All you’ve discipline of the ship required every 
got to do is to obey your orders and man to be constantly at work when 
do your duty like men, — then you’ll he was on deck, except at night and 
fare well enough; — if you don’t, you’ll on Sundays. When not actually cn- 
farc bad enough, I can tell you. gaged in sailing the ship, the vessel 
That’s all I\e got to say. So below, was overhauled and repaired by the 
the larboard watch.” men. Her running gear had to be 

Dana was utterly new to the sea, kept, at all times, ready for any 
and felt very keenly all the discom- emergencies. When it was not the 
forts of a sailor’s life. At first he sails, then it was the rigging which 
lived in the steerage, which was tilled needed examining. All the yarn used 
with coils of rigging, spare sails and on board a ship for the numberless 
old junk. There were no berths built ropes or yards that showed signs of 
into the sides, no nails for their clothes, wear had to be made on board, and 
no light allowed to find anything with, the mending of this “ chafing-gear,” 
and the rolling of the ship pitched as it was called, gave constant employ- 
everything about in great confusion, ment /luring the entire voyage. Added 
In the darkness and noise the new to this was all the tarring, greasing, 
sailor had the added misery of sea- oiling, varnishing, painting, scraping 
sickness. While in this state he was and scrubbing required in the course 
first ordered aloft to reef topsails, and of a long voyage. On wet days, instead 
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of allowing the men to stay in sheltered 
places at work they were separated in 
different parts ot the ship and kept busy 
picking oakum. All these things young 
Dana was to find out during the long 
months of the journey, when the monot- 
ony of the days was broken only rarely 
by the sight of a sail. 

Through the late summer and autumn 
the ship ran on with few adventures upon 
her southerly course towards Cape Horn. 
Once they were chased by pirates for a 
day and a night, but escaped by spread- 
ing more sail, and putting out all lights 
on board at nightfall In the latitude of 
the La Plata the first of the gales struck 
the brig, and early in November they 
sighted the Falkland Islands, as they 
ran between them and the mainland of 
Patagonia. They were now in the region 
of Cape Horn and saw the Magellan 
Clouds and the Southern Cross, the latter 
the brightest stars in the heavens. All 
were prepared for the dreaded Cape 
weather and it did not delay its on- 
slaught upon them. A fine specimen of 
it appeared in a great cloud of dark 
slate-color which drove upon them from 
the southwest; in an instant the sea was 
lashed into a fury and it became almost 
as dark as at night. The sailors did their 
best to take in sail, but a cold sleet and 
driving hail almost froze them to the 
rigging, while the sails were stiff and 
wet, and the ropes and rigging covered 
with sleet and snow. The little brig 
plunged madly into this tremendous sea, 
and wave upon wave rushed in through 
the portholes and broke over the bows. 
An order was given to furl the jib, the 
sail forward of the foremast, and two of 
the men had to go out on the bowsprit. 
An old Swede (the best sailor on board) 
sprang forward and Dana followed him. 
As the vessel plunged downward the men 
were submerged in the sea up to their 
chins, and for some time could do noth- 
ing but hold on. No help came to them 
from the decks, for the fury of the wind 
and the breaking of the seas against the 
bows prevented any shout from being 
heard. At last they succeeded in furling 
the jib, after a fashion, and came in to 
find all snug and the watch gone “below, 
for they were soaked through and very 
cold. 

Day after day passed with but little 
change in the weather. The men’s 
clothes were all wet through and they 


had no means of drying them, and could 
only change from wet to wetter. They 
could not read or work below, for the; 
hatches were closed and everything blaok 
and dirty. Their only relief was to come 
below when the watch was out, wring 
out their wet clothes, hang them up and 
turn in and sleep until the watch was 
called again. At night and morning they 
were allowed a tin pot full of hot tea 
sweetened with molasses, which, bad as 
it was, was the only warm food they had, . 
and which with their sea biscuit and cold 
salt beef comforted them somewhat. 
One of their shipmates then fell overboard 
heavily dressed with heavy coils of rope 
around his neck. He could not swim 
and probably sank immediately. This 
depressed the sailors seriously, for the 
man had been a fine seaman and a good 
shipmate, and one out of their little com- 
pany was seriously missed. As was the 
custom, the captain immediately held an 
auction of his things, and in this way 
the trouble and risk of keeping ihem 
through the voyage were avoided, and 
they were g* nerally sold for more than 
they were worth ashore. 

At the end of November they sighted 
land and made out the island of Juar. 
Fernandez rising like a deep blue cloud 
•nit of the sea. The captain and some 
of the crew went ashore to gel fresh water, 
and they found that the island was used 
by the Chilian government as a convict 
settlement, with a governor, a priest, half 
a dozen taskmasters, and a body of sol- 
dier? to keep the prisoners in order 

They saw neither land nor sail from 
the time of leaving Juan Fernandez until 
their arrival in California. Dana's lot 
was lightened by being allowed to shift 
his berth from the steerage into the fore- 
castle and bunk and me>s with the crew 
forward. The weather in the Pacific was 
fair and the climate never extremely hot 
or cold. At last, early in January, they 
came to anchor in the spacious bay of 
Santa Barbara after a voyage of one 
hundred and fifty days from Boston. 

The brig expected to trade upon the 
coast of Upper California, but instead of 
going first to Monterey, the seat of gov- 
ernment and only custom house, where 
the cargo had to be entered, the captain 
had orders to put in at Santa Barbara 
and wait for the agent, who lived there 
and transacted all the business for the 
firm. Accordingly as soon as they had 
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picked him up they set off for Monterey. 
The weather had changed again and for 
four days of rainy, stormy weather they 
beat up the coast against a violent head 
\vind. After some delay they entered the 
Bay of Monterey and found good anchor- 
age where they could lie safe from the 
“ southeastern, ” which were the chief 
difficulty on this coast. 

Then the trading began. A room was 
fitted up ;r. the steerage, and the men, 
women and children were rowed out to 
the vessel to look at the cargo and make 
their purchases. The Pilgrim’s cargo 
consisted of everything under the sun — 
from Chinese fireworks to English cart- 
wheels-- and everything was sold very 
dearly, partly because of the heavy duties 
laid upon imports, and partly because of 
the great expense of the long voyage. 
The ship’s crew was busy from daylight 
until dark in the boats, carrying goods 
and passengers, for everybody made a 
holiday to come on board and see the 
strange vessel even if they only bought 
a packet of pins. Thus engaged the men 
gained considerable knowledge of the 
character, dress and language of the peo- 
ple, and Dana himself borrowed a gram- 
mar and dictionary from the cabin and 
soon got the name of a linguist among 
the crew. 

As soon as the trade slackened at Mon- 
terey the brig left for Santa Barbara, and 
there the crew had their first glimpse of 
what taking up their own cargo would 
mean. They had come for hides, and 
had supposed when they left Boston that 
it was on a voyage of eighteen months 
or two years at most. It was found that 
the hides were scarce and yearly becoming 
scarcer, and it would take a year at least 
to collect their own cargo; in addition, 
they learned for the first time that they 
had also to collect a cargo for a large 
ship belonging to the same firm which 
was soon to come up the coast. The 
gloomy prospect of two or three years 
at the end of the earth, on a coast almost 
solitary, and in a country where there 
was no law, hung over the ship and the 
men became miserable and indifferent. 
Trouble was brewing and nothing went 
right. The captain quarreled with the 
cook, and disputed with the mate, and 
finally tied two men up to the shrouds 
and cruelly flogged them for fancied in- 
solence. After this the comfort of the 
voyage was at an end. 
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The book is one of the best descrip- 
tions we have of life in California under 
Mexican rule, for the state did not be- 
come a part of the United States until 
fifteen years after Dana’s voyage. Scat- 
tered through it there are many incidents 
of persons and places which enable us to 
understand the country of those days, 
when there were few white men in the 
whole region. Those of unmixed Spanish 
blood called themselves Castilians, and 
were very proud of the fact. Most of 
them, however, were part Indian. The 
Indians themselves were little more than 
slaves. Little farming was done, but 
there were great herds of cattle and 
horses. A good horse could be bought 
for ten dollars or less, and the cattle were 
chiefly valued for their hides and tallow. 
Thousands were killed for these alone, 
and of course fresh meat was sold for 
almost nothing. 

For some time the brig cruised up and 
down the coast, collecting hides till she 
had as many as her hold would carry, 
and she then sailed to San Diego, where 
the firm had a hide-house built to hold 
forty thousand hides. There was not a 
man on board who did not go a dozen 
times into the house, and look around 
and make a calculation of the time it 
would require to fill it. As the hides 
came rough and uneven from the vessels 
they were piled outside the house and 
then carried through a regular course of 
pickling, drying and cleaning, in order 
that they might keep during a warm 
voyage. For this purpose an officer and 
some of the crew were left ashore and 
Dana was among the shore gang. He 
and the others made their home in one 
corner of the large hide-house, which was 
boarded off, and in which there were 
berths, a table, a small locker for pots 
and spoons, and a hole cut to let in the 
light. The officer had a similar small 
room where he lived in state. 

His companions on the beach, other 
than the ship’s crew, were, for the most 
part, Sandwich Islanders, or, as they 
called themselves. “ Kanakas.” Dana 
liked these men for their kind-hearted- 
ness and intelligence and soon learned to 
speak their language, though they had 
no books and very little education. 
Whatever one ot these men had. they 
shared with the others,— money, food, 
clothes, even to the last pipe of tobacco 
to put in their pipes. Then there was a 
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of allowing the men to stay in sheltered 
places at work they were separated in 
different parts of the ship and kept busy 
picking oakum. All these things young 
Dana was to find out during the long 
months of the journey, when the monot- 
ony of the days was broken only rarely 
by the sight of a sail. 

Through the late summer and autumn 
the ship ran on with few adventures upon 
her southerly course towards ("ape Horn. 
Once they were chased by pirates for a 
day and a night, but escaped by spread- 
ing more sail, and putting out all lights 
on board at nightfall In the latitude of 
the La Plata the first of the gales struck 
the brig, and early in November they 
sighted the Falkland Islands, as they 
ran between them and the mainland of 
Patagonia. They were now in the region 
of Cape Horn and saw the Magellan 
Clouds and the Southern Cross, the latter 
the brightest stars in the heavens. All 
were prepared for the dreaded Cape 
weather and it did not delay its on- 
slaught upon them. A fine specimen of 
it appeared in a great cloud of dark 
slate-color which drove upon them from 
the southwest; in an instant the sea was 
lashed into a fury and it became almost 
as dark as at night. The sailors did their 
best to take in sail, but a cold sleet and 
driving hail almost froze them to the 
rigging, while the sails were stiff and 
wet, and the ropes and rigging covered 
with sleet and snow. The little brig 
plunged madly into this tremendous sea, 
and wave upon wave rushed in through 
the portholes and broke over the bows. 
An order was given to furl the jib, the 
sail forward of the foremast, and two of 
the men had to go out on the bowsprit. 
An old Swede (the best sailor on board) 
sprang forward and Dana followed him. 
As the vessel plunged downward the men 
were submerged in the sea up to their 
chins, and for some time could do noth- 
ing but hold on. No help came to them 
from the decks, for the fury of the wind 
and the breaking of the seas against the 
bows prevented any shout from being 
heard. At fast they succeeded in furling 
the jib, after a fashion, and came in to 
find all snug and the watch gone below, 
for they were soaked through and very 
cold. 

Day after day passed with but little 
change in the weather. The men’s 
clothes were all wet through and they 


had no means of drying them, and could 
only change from wet to wetter. They 
could not read or work below, for the, 
hatches were closed and everything black 
and dirty. Their only relief was to come 
below when the watch was out, wring 
out their wet clothes, hang them up and 
turn in and sleep until tne watch was 
called again. At night and morning they 
were allowed a tin pot full of hot tea 
sweetened with molasses, which, bad as 
it was, was the only warm food they had, . 
and which with their sea biscuit and cold 
salt beef comforted them somewhat. 
One of their shipmates then fell overboard 
heavily dressed with heavy coils of rope 
around his neck. He could not swim 
and probably sank immediately. This 
depressed the sailors seriously, for the 
man had been a fine seaman and a good 
shipmate, and one out of their little com- 
’pany was seriously missed. As was the 
custom, the captain immediately held an 
auction of his things, and in this way 
the trouble and risk of keeping 'them 
through the voyage were avoided, and 
they were generally sold for more than 
they were worth ashore. 

At the end of November they sighted 
land and made out the island of Juan 
Fernandez rising like a deep blue cloud 
out of the sea. The captain and some 
of the crew went ashore to get fresh water, 
and they found that the island was used 
by the Chilian government as a convict 
settlement, with a governor, a priest, half 
a dozen taskmasters, and a body of sol- 
diers to keep the prisoners in order. 

They saw neither land nor sail from 
the time of leaving Juan Fernandez until 
their arrival in California. Dana’s lot 
was lightened by being allowed to shift 
his berth from the steerage into the fore* 
castle and bunk and mess witn the crew 
forward. The weather in the Pacific was 
fair and the climate never extremely hot 
or cold. At last, early in January, they 
came to anchor in the spacious bay of 
Santa Barbara after a voyage of one 
hundred and fifty days from Boston. 

The brig expected to trade upon the 
coast of Upper California, but instead of 
going first to Monterey, the seat of gov- 
ernment and only custom house, where 
the cargo had to be entered, the captain 
had orders to put in at Santa Barbara 
and wait for the agent, who lived there 
and transacted all the business for the 
firm. Accordingly as soon as they had 
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picked him up they set off for Monterey. 
The weather had changed again and for 
four days of rainy, stormy weather they 
beat up the coast against a violent head 
wind. After some delay they entered the 
Bay of Monterey and found good anchor- 
age where they could lie safe from the 
“ southeasters,” which were the chief 
difficulty on this coast. 

Then the trading began. A room was 
fitted up in the steerage, and the men, 
women and children were rowed out to 
the vessel to look at the cargo and make 
their purchases. The Pilgrim’s cargo 
consisted of everything under the sun — 
from Chinese fireworks to English cart- 
wheels- -and everything was sold very 
dearly, partly because of the heavy duties 
laid upon imports, and partly because of 
the great expense of the long voyage. 
The ship’s crew was busy from daylight 
until dark in the boats, carrying goods 
and passengers, for everybody made a 
holiday to come on board and see the 
strange vessel even if they only bought 
a packet of pins. Thus engaged the men 
gained considerable knowledge of the 
character, dress and language of the peo- 
ple, and Dana himself borrowed a gram- 
mar and dictionary from the cabin and 
soon got the name of a linguist among 
the crew. 

As soon as the trade slackened at Mon- 
terey the brig left for Santa Barbara, and 
there the crew had their first glimpse of 
what taking up their own cargo would 
mean. They had come for hides, and 
had supposed when they left Boston that 
it was on a voyage of eighteen months 
or two years at most. It was found that 
the hides were scarce and yearly becoming 
scarcer, and it would take a year at least 
to collect their own cargo; in addition, 
they learned for the first time that they 
had also to collect a cargo for a large 
ship belonging to the same firm which 
was soon to come up the coast. The 
gloomy prospect of two or three years 
at the end of the earth, on a coast almost 
solitary, and in a country where there 
was no law, hung over the ship and the 
men became miserable and indifferent. 
Trouble was brewing and nothing went 
right. The captain quarreled with the 
rook, and disputed with the mate, and 
finally tied two men up to the shrouds 
and cruelly flogged them for fancied in- 
solence. After this the comfort of the 
voyage was at an end. 


The book is one of the best descrip- 
tions we have of life in California under 
Mexican rule, for the state did not be- 
come a part of the United States until 
fifteen years after Dana’s voyage. Scat- 
tered through it there are many incidents 
of persons and places which enable us to 
understand the country of those days, 
when there were few white men in the 
whole region. Those of unmixed Spanish 
blood called themselves Castilians, and 
were very proud of the fact. Most of 
them, however, were part Indian. The 
Indians themselves were little more than 
slaves. Little farming was done, but 
there were great herds of cattle and 
horses. A good horse could be bought 
for ten dollars or less, and the cattle were 
chiefly valued for their hides and tallow. 
Thousands were killed for these alone, 
and of course fresh meat was sold for 
almost nothing. 

For some time the brig cruised up and 
down the coast, collecting hides till she 
had as many as her hold would carry, 
and she then sailed to San Diego, where 
the firm had a hide-house built to hold 
forty thousand hides. There was not a 
man on board who did not go a dozen 
times into the house, and look around 
and make a calculation of the time it 
would require to fill it. As the hides 
came rough and uneven from the vessels 
they were piled outside the house and 
then carried through a regular course of 
pickling, drying and cleaning, in order 
that they might keep during a warm 
voyage. For this purpose an officer and 
some of the crew were left ashore and 
Dana was among the shore gang. He 
and the others made their home in one 
corner of the large hide-house, which was 
boarded off, and in which there were 
berths, a table, a small locker for pots 
and spoons, and a hole cut to let in the 
light. The officer had a similar small 
room where he lived in state. 

His companions on the beach, other 
than the ship's crew, were, for the most 
part, Sandwich Islanders, or, as they 
called themselves, “ Kanakas.” Dana 
liked these men for their kind-hearted- 
ness and intelligence and soon learned to 
speak their language, though they had 
no books and very little education. 
Whatever one ot these men had they 
shared with the others,— money, food, 
clothes, even to the last pipe of tobacco 
to put in their pipes. Then there was a 
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large number of dogs, who were useful 
in guarding the beach at night. These 
same dogs, and a few chickens, made up 
the entire population of the beach. 

The men turned out every morning at 
the first signs of daylight, and allowing 
a short time for breakfast, got through 
their labor between one and two o’clock, 
for there was a regular amount of work 
to do each day, and when that was done 
the time was their own. Just before sun- 
down, the dry hides were beaten and put 
in the house and the others in their vari- 
ous stages of preparation covered over. 
The evenings were their own and were 
usually spent at one another’s homes. 
The work was hard, disagreeable and tir- 
ing, but they became hardened to it, and 
the feeling of freedom made up for much. 
Through the season other vessels came 
to the beach to discharge or pick up 
hides, and the crews came ashore every 
evening and made a varied gathering from 
almost every country under the sun. The 
Pilgrim, too, from time to time brought 
fresh cargoes of hides, and the news that 
the company’s large ship, the Alert, had 
arrived, and that their own captain had 
taken charge of her and gone up to 
Monterey with her. 

Dana was becoming very anxious as 
to his own future. If he had to stay with 
the Pilgrim for four years, his chances 
of another career would be gone forever, 
for he would be a sailor in tastes and 
nautical knowledge, and his companions 
at college would have gone on and left 
him far behind. He became then eager, 
as indeed were all the crew, though for 
different reasons, to get home. But if 
the worst came to the worst and he was 
forced to stay at sea the best he could do 
was to qualify himself for an officer, and 
for that purpose must learn practical 
seamanship on board ship, and must 
leave his hide-curing and join in the 
cruising upon the coasts. When the Alert 
arrived he obtained permission from the 
captain to exchange with one of the crew 
and accordingly entered upon a new life 
at sea once more. 

The new, ship was better in many re- 
spects than the Pilgrim, in order and 
cleanliness, in discipline and good feeling. 
Dana had mended and generally over- 
hauled his wardrobe during his time 
ashore and in spare time now had nothing 
to do but read when he could find a 
rare book among the chests of the crew. 


But this was too good to last and rough 
weather came on, when all hands were 
ordered on deck to make or trim sail, 
and the men’s clothes got wet through 
again as they had done off Cape Horn, 
and again there was no place to dry them. 
So the winter through there was little 
difference in the seasons, and the months 
were given up to collecting the tale of 
hides that the company expected and 
taking them down to the hide-house to be 
prepared for the voyage. 

At last in March came the first assur- 
ance that the voyage was really drawing 
to a close. The captain gave orders for 
the ship to go down to San Diego, to dis- 
charge everything from the ship, clean 
her out, take in hides, wood, water, etc., 
and set sail for Boston. There followed 
six or eight weeks of the hardest work 
they had yet seen, from the gray of the 
. morning till starlight, with only just 
time to swallow their meals. The hides 
were stowed in the hold by hand, and 
then “ steeved ” or forced down, by which 
a hundicd hides are pressed into a place 
where one could not be forced by hand. 
The crew was a cheery one, and filled with 
the hope of home, and songs rose and fell 
in tune with the work. All this time 
they lived upon nothing but fresh beef,— 
fried beefsteaks three times a day,- - 
morning, noon, and night. A whole bul- 
lock lasted but four days, but all were in 
perfect health and needed the heavy food 
to keep up with the heavy work and 
exposure. 

The Pilgrim was not returning to Bos- 
ton, but Dana knew that the owners 
through the influence of his friends hail 
arranged for him to go back in the Alert 
and his heart was easy. One day he re 
ceived a summons into the cabin, and go- 
ing aft found his own captain and th* 

agent thete. Captain T turned to 

him. 

“ Dana, do you want to go home in the 
ship? ” he asked. 

“ Certainly, sir,” Dana replied. “ I 
expect to go home in the ship.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ you must get some 
one to go in your place on board 
the Pilgrim.” Such a blow was so un- 
expected that for a moment Dana was 
completely taken aback. As soon as his 
wits came to him he told the captain 
plainly that he had a letter in his chest 
informing him that the owners had writ- 
ten the captain to send him home in the 
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Alert. His firmness enraged the captain, 
and had he been friendless and poor, 
there is no doubt that he would have 
been condemned to spend two more years 
in California. 

With over forty thousand hides, thirty 
thousand horns, and barrels of otter and 
beaver skins, the Alert pulled up anchor 
and set sail. The ship was only half 
manned, and loaded so deep that every 
heavy sea washed her fore and aft, the 
forecastle leaked, and the journey round 
the Horn had to be made in the depth 


As the ship neared the home port, great 
preparations went ahead to make her 
trim. The rigging was set up and tarred, 
the masts stayed, the ship scraped and 
painted inside and out. After a voyage 
of one hundred and thirty-five days they 
came up the harbor and by night lay 
snug, with all sails furled, safe in Boston 
Harbor, the long, perilous voyage ended. 

In those days the life of the common 
sailor was very hard. The captains had 
absolute power and many were brutal and 
cruel. The members of the crew could 
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This is a picture of State Street, Boston, at the time that Dana made his famous voyage. The old State 
House still stands, but the other buildings are different. Costumes have changed as well as everything else. 


of winter, yet the men made the best of it, 
though drenching rain kept them in a 
state of perpetual discomfort, and scurvy 
made its ravages upon the crew. All 
fresh food soon gave out and things were 
beginning to look bad when they hailed 
a brig outward bound from New York 
which gave them potatoes and onions and 
thus arrested the progress of the dread 
disease. Scurvy is hardly known these 
days, but then it was common. It is 
caused by a lack of fresh fruits or vege- 
tables. Then salt provisions were the 
usual food, and prisons and ships often 
had many cases. Now fresh meat can be 
carried in the ice chest, and more atten- 
tion is paid to carrying vegetables. 


do nothing in self-defence while on ship, 
and except in a case of unprovoked 
murder, their complaints on shore had 
little effect. In the story we find many 
instances of the harshness which sailors 
were compelled to endure. Sick men were 
neglected, or set to work when too weak 
to stand. Everything in the way of 
clothing the sailor bought from the ship 
was charged to him at a very high price, 
and he was lucky if he had any of his 
wages left when the ship reached the home 
port after a long voyage. He was com- 
pelled to get another ship at once, where 
he was likely to be just as badly off. . It 
is not surprising that the common sailor 
was careless and reckless. 
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YOUNG WILD ELEPHANTS BEING LED CAPTIVE BY TRAINED ANIMALS 

f THE HUNTERS OF THE WILD 

HOAV THE ANIMALS CAME TO THE ZOO 


AX /HEN we spend s -* c 

W a da y at th cXrg M™"™™ 
Zoological Park, in 
New York, and see the enor- 
mous number Of animals, birds, jgmaf 
and reptiles there, we cannot 
but feel that we have around 
us a little model of the whole ^ 
animal world. Of course, there are 
still many species of animals and birds 
not represented, for there are many 
which it is impossible to keep alive 
in captivity. However, we have be- 
fore us a collection drawn from all 
quarters of the world. 

They have come from the vast 
spaces of Australia, from the jungle 
of India, from the sub-tropical forests 
of South America, from the rolling 
prairies of North America, from the 
burning plains of Africa, from the 
frozen North, from the little islands 
where it is always summer; they are 
taken from the wild highlands of 
Tibet, from the steep sides of the Alps, 
from caves and burrows, from the air, 
and from the sea. 

Many of the animals, after their 
capture, have made long journeys on 
foot through the desert, have been 
carried in ships across the sea, and 
have been treated on their way with 
as much care and anxiety as if they 
were royal princes. There are many 


pther zoos like the 
i from 6»68 one in New York, not 

all so we H stocked, 
but still good. There are 
^ V several good collections in the 
_yj United States and more than 
forty in Europe, to say nothing 
of private collections and a host 
of menageries. 

To get together great families of 
animals such as these needs a world- 
wide system of hunting. We can see 
that this must be so when we look at 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
hippopotamus, with their huge bulk, 
and terrible strength; the lions and 
tigers and leopards, with their savage 
natures, their strength, and speed; 
the bears, with their fierce, slow 
strength; the monkeys, with their 
agility and cleverness; the snakes, 
with their deadly powers. 

Probably his own misfortunes first 
taught man how to capture animals 
more powerful than himself. The 
men of old times saw mammoths and 
other great creatures made prisoners 
by the marshes into which they wan- 
dered; and, desiring food, these men 
gathered their forces and attacked 
the imprisoned animals where they 
were. Then, having practised this 
for some time, they easily learned 
how to catch these animals by making 
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traps for them, simply by digging a 
pitfall into which the creatures fell. To 
this day we employ this method for the 
capture of many of the animals which 
| come to our zoos, particularly for the 
rhinoceros and the hippopotamus. Men 
often shoot the parent animals, and 
capt ui o the young ones as best they can. 
But the methodical hunter lays his plans 
more deliberately. 

H OW THE HIPPOPOTAMUS AND RHINO- 
CEROS ARE TRAPPED 

As we already know, the mother 
hippopotamus, when she takes her young 
one out from home to drink at a pool, 
sends him on ahead, while she brings up 
the rear, carefully looking out for danger. 
The hunter seeks the well-beaten paths 
in the reeds or grass or bushes leading 
to and from the water which the hippo- 
potamuses take. When he has found 
one he digs a j)it in it and covers it over 
with boughs. The baby hippopotamus 
and the mother trot along, and suddenly, 
as the youngster puts Ins foot down, the 
earth seems to open under him, and he 
disappears from sight. 

Now, if it were an open enemy which 
had attac ked her little one, the mother 
would charge him with all her strength, 
but this disappearance is so mysterious 
that she turns round and holts for home 
The hunters tome up, slip a noose over 
the head and front feet of the little one, 
then raise him from his prison, tie all 
four legs, and bind him up so that he can 
be carried away. 

^TAME RHINOCEROS AND ITS FRIENDS 

Much of the same plan is adopted for 
the snaring of the young ihinoceros, but 
here the difficulties are less, for the young 
rhinoceros is a better-tempered fellow 
than the other, and can soon be taught 
to follow his captors like a dog. A 
rhinoceros captured in Africa at once 
made friends with a tame goat, a vulture, 
a stork, and a baboon, and all the way 
down to the coast these friends were not 
to be separated. Especially was the 
young animal friendly with the goat, for 
it was updh the milk of this creature 
that it was first fed. The rhinoceros 
was taken to Germany, but its captors 
had to send the goat with it, and when 
it was last photographed it had grown 
to be quite a big rhinoceros, while the 
goat was the proud mother of two kids, 
which also lived with the rhinoceros. 


Most of the lions which we see in zoos 
and menageries were captured when 
young, though many are bom in cap- 
tivity. They are not taken without a 
struggle, unless they are very young, for 
when only six weeks or two months old 
they make a brave fight for liberty. 
Therefore, the hunters generally throw 
a net or cloth over them. 

If they arc very young, they have to 
be reared by the kind attention of some 
other animal. For this purpose goats 
and kind - tempered dogs are used. 
Naturally, those animals are a little 
alarmed at first at the rough and fierce 
manners of their foster-children, but 
there is a marvelous power of friendship 
between a mother animal and baby 
animals, even if the baby animals are of 
an entirely different order. 

The same practice applies to thecaptui e 
of tigers as to that of lions. When full- 
grown lions or tigers have to be taken, it 
is a much more serious business. Many 
hunters make the old pitfall ; then, when 
the animal lias tumbled in, they lasso its 
feet and head, .<nd throw a net over it. 
But often the animal injures itself m its 
fall, and dies. 

A GIANT MOUSE-TRAP SET TO CATCH A 
BEAST OF PREY 

The safer way, theiefore, is to set a 
sort of gigantic mouse-trap. The door 
leading into the cage is held up by a 
spring. When the lion or tiger enters, 
and takes the bait, the spring is released 
and the door shuts down with a bang. 
Sometimes a lion, with more Limning 
than its fellows, suspects one of those 
traps, and, instead of walking into it, 
lies down and hides outside in waiting 
for the men who set the tup. One lion 
which was trapjied got one of its pa* 1 . 
shut in by the door, and when the* 
hunters came up to secure the animal, it 
made a tremendous effort, burst open 
the trap, and, springing out, killed two 
of its would-be -captors. 

The same sort of trap serves for the 
leopard, the hyena, and the wolf, though 
the American master of craft, the wol- 
verine, has been known to travel forty 
miles, stealing the bait from trap after 
trap set to catch it, and never once en- 
tering one of them. 

T he swift cheetah famous among 

INDIAN HUNTERS 
The cheetah is one of the animals 
most commonly trapped in India, where 
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WATCHING FOR THE WILD ELEPHANTS 


The capture of wild elephants alive is a very exciting business, and months are occupied in preparing for 
the hunt. A great enclosure is built, and hundreds of natives, armed with rifles, drums, and firebrands, 
surround the haunts of the elephants, and, by frightening them with noise and fire, drive them into 
the enclosure, of which we see a corner in this picture. They are afterwards secured and tamed. 


The driving of the wild elephants into the enclosure is watched by Europeans from a platform built Ugh up 
in a tree. Any number up to a hundred elephants may be caught at one time in this way. When they have 
been in the enclosure for some time, tame elephants, which have been trained for the purpose, are driven in, 
and these occupy the attention of the captives while their legs are being tied to tree-trunks by natives. 
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the native princes keep packs of these 
anima/s for hunting. An interesti: 
tiling is that cheetahs, to be 
hunters, must be caught wild; 
which have been bom in captivity are 
worthless for the work. The natives 
have a peculiar way of catching these 
animals. Grown-up cheetahs are wanted, 
and the grown-up cheetah is the fastest 
runner in the world. Probably the 
fleetest thing on legs, next to itself, is 
the swiftest of antelopes. Should a 
cheetah see an 
antelope two 
hundred yards 
away, it runs 
with such amaz- 
ing speed that it 
can catch the 
antelope before 
it has run four 
hundred yards. 

Luckily for the 
antelopes, the 
cheetah can run 
only for a short 
distance. 

When wild, the 
cheetah, after 
killing an animal, 
retires to some 
secluded spot to 
sleep off the 
effects of its 
meal. When it 
is hungry, it goes 
to a place where 
many cheetahs 
meet, generally 
in the neighbor- 
hood of a tree. 

The natives tie 
running nooses 





THE GORILLA IN A TREE 
No man has ever caught a grown-up gorilla alive. 


to this tree, and the cheetah gets its 
head fast in one of these and so is easily 
captured. 

QATCHING THE GIANT GIRAFFE 

When men set out to catch giraffes 
or deer, elands, and other animals from 
which little or no danger to themselves 
is to be feared, they approach very 
cautiously and quietly as near as possible 
to a herd, then suddenly dash out on 
their horses into the open in pursuit. 
Away go giraffes, zebras, and gnus, and 
gazelles, and antelopes in company. 
There are young ones with them, and it 
is these that the men capture. They 


really do not want the old ones, for they 
would be likely to die. Many animate 
do die in this way, from a mixture of 
fright and sorrow. The young of wild 
animals, however, are like children ; 
though they may feel their griefs acutely 
for the time being, they soon forget the 
bitterness of their sorrow. The young 
ones are introduced to cows or motherly 
goats, which, after a few protests, give 
the little things all the milk they need, 
and so fortify them for the long march 
which they will 
have to " make 
night by night, 
when the hot 
sun is out of 
sight, down to 
some seaport. 


T GORILLA THAT 
DIES WHEN IT 
LOSES ITS 
FREEDOM 

Men have 
caught species of 
nearly all the 
known apes and 
monkeys. Yes, 
even young goril- 
las and rhimpn n- 
zees and gibbons 
have been taken. 
Hunters have 
never ^et man- 
aged to take an 
adult gorilla al ive, 
and probably 
never will, so 
fearful is its 
strength, so un- 
yielding its fero- 
city. If they did. 


it would, probably die by starving itself. 
Even the little ones cannot be kept 
alive, so homesick are they, and so 
delicate through the change of climate 
and of food. No gorilla has had a 
longer life in captivity than the famous 
one that lived in the Bronx Zoo for 
almost a year. 

Hunters find it easy to catch monkeys 
and baboons. There are all sorts of 
ways of catching monkeys, for they are 
great thieves, and will go wherever food 
is to be got. .In India the monkey is 
sacred, because an old tradition tells 
that a monkey god helped to do a great 
work for the people of the country. 
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A WILD ELEPHANT BEING TIED TO A TREE 


Tame elephants are very skilful, in assisting hunters to tie captured animals, and they seem to enjoy the 
business thoroughly. They entice the captives near suitable trees, and all through show almost human 
intelligence. Here two tame elephants are leading a young wild one to a tree, while a man is about to put 
a rope round the captive's leg. Tame elephants sometimes use their trunks to protect the hunters. 


One after another the legs of a captured elephant are fastened to stout trees. The creature grows furious, 
but, after wasting his energy in pulling and trumpeting, becomes exhausted, and gives in. Then he is treated 
to luscious food, and gradually becomes tamer, until at last he can be untied. Here the elephant seen in the 
upper picture has given up the struggle, and lain down. When a wild elephant will not lift up a leg so that 
he can be tied, the nunters tickle his foot with a loaf, and he at once raises it and the rope is slipped under it 




THE BOOK OF NATURE 


Therefore, recognizing that they are 
secure from injury, they become very 
hold, and are a real nuisance. Out in 
the wilds they have great battles, and 
fight in the natives' gardens, doing griev- 
ous damage to the poor people's crops. 
One wily native decided to punish the 
ring-leader of a swarm of monkeys which 
had injured him in this way. 

He made a hole in the ground, and in 
it he placed a nice ripe banana. He 
concealed round the mouth of the hole 
the noose of a rope, which he hid in the 
sand. This rope ran through an iron 
ring which was attached to the trunk of 
a tree near by ; and the end of the rope 
the native himself held as he hid and 
waited. Up came the monkeys, the bold 
old male leader coming out into the open, 
while all his wives and children remained 
for the time being hiding in the bush-s. 
Ambling up he caught sight of the banana 
lying m the hole and grabbed at it. The 
native pulled the rope, and the noose 
dosed round the arm of the monkey. 

A good pull at the rope drew the 
monkey up to the tree where the iron 
nng was fastened. Then the native 
came out, and. walking round and round 
the tree, wound the rope round the 
monkey till lie was securely fastened 
'file man then got a pot of soap and a 
brush, lathered the monkey, and shaved 
him. Then he released the monkey, who 
returned to his companions. They gazed 
upon him with amazement and disgust, 
fell on him and beat him, and drove him 
away. Their band broke up, and the 
man and his crops were left in peace. 

A WILY NATIVE TRAP FOR FIERCE 
BABOONS 

Baboon-trapping is exciting. It is 
easy to catch the animals, but the danger 
comes when they have to be handled, 
for their bite is terrible, and their 
strength is almost beyond belief. The 
hunters block up all tne drinkingrplaces 
but one. Near this they construct a 
trap like a hut, with a spring door. This 
is left open for some time, and grain is 
scattered in and about the trap, till the 
animals look upon it as a sort of refresh- 
ment-room. Then one day, when many 
are inside, a hunter pulls the trigger, the 
door shuts down, and the baboons are 
prisoners. 

But no man dares go in to secure them. 
So pronged sticks are thrust through the 
sides of the trap, and by this means the 


baboons arc fixed, one by one, without 
hurt, to the walls of the hut, while their 
legs are secured. After they are thus 
tied, they are muzzled, and wrapped 
from head to foot in canvas, till they look 
like mummies. Very soon this treat- 
ment tames them, and they are placed in 
cages. 

E LEPHANT-CATCHING: ITS EXCITEMENT 
AND DANGERS 

Elephant-catching is exciting and in- 
teresting. These great animals are so 
much used for work in India that it is 
necessary to make frequent hunts for 
their capture, because elephants are 
rarely born in captivity. There are four 
ways in which these hunts are carried 
out. Thete is the hidden pitfall, into 
which the poor creatures tumble, often 
inj uring themselves badly. Another way 
is for brave natives to steal up to a wild 
elephant as the herd is running aw r ay, 
and to cast a noose round its leg. Then 
the rope is twisted round the trunk of a 
tree, so securing the runaway. A third 
plan is to pursue a herd, the hunter riding 
on an elephant, and casting a noose over 
any one that he can catch. This, how- 
ever, is not satisfactory, for by this means 
only the slowest, and therefore not the 
best, animals are caught, and there is 
great risk of injury, not only to the ilee- 
mg elephant, blit to that which is pursu- 
ing. as well as to its rider, 'flic host- 
known way of capturing elephants is to 
surround a herd and take them all. 

When food is scarce, a large herd of 
elephants will break up into several 
small groups, the several parties keeping 
a few miles apart from each other and 
coming together again when juins have 
made food plentiful. The hunter, go 
out three months in advance of the time 
fixed for the actual attempt at capture. 

The partv of men numbers two or 
three hundred. Their work is to find out 
the groups of elephants, and gradually 
to drive them all together. The men 
make, as it were, a ring round that part 
of the country over which the scattered 
herds are distributed. All work toward 
one centre and to this the elephants are 
gradually driven. Generally the wild 
elephant will seek safety in night rather 
than attack a man. 

While the hunters are slowly working 
the elephants up to a certain point, other 
men are busy preparing a great enclosure. 
A space of ground is fenced round with 



►HUNTERS OF THE 


a giant stockade, each piece of timber 
being the trunk of a strong tree. There 
is only one way into this — a narrow, 
funnel-shaped opening, which is closed 
once the herd has entered. At last, 
on the day fixed, the whole herd — 
males, females, and little ones — is driven 
toward this entrance. So far the task 
of the hunters has only been to keep 
the elephants together day and night. 

By day they fire their guns to keep 
them within certain bounds ; at night 
they light large fires to keep them from 
breaking out of the ring. Now that the 
animals are at last in the fatal en- 
closure, the time has come for the 
mahouts , as the elephant - keepers are 
called, to show their skill. But no 
matter how skilful 
they are, they could 
do very little were 
it not for the help 
given by tame ele- 
phants, as will be 
seen in the follow- 
ing account of a 
capture. 

A herd of wild 
elephants had been 
driven into a safe 
enclosure, and two 
tame elephants, 
bearing their riders, 
entered. One had 
been doing good 
service in captivity 
for over a hundred 
years. The other 
elephant, named 
Siribeddi, was about 
fifty years of age. She entered the en- 
closure with a noiseless step, carrying 
two men on her back, and sauntered 
along with a simple air toward where 
the trapped elephants were. Every now 
and then she stopped to pluck a tuft 
of grass or a few leaves, as though she 
were engaged in the most ordinary work. 
The older elephant jogged innocently 
along behind. As the two tame ele- 
phants drew near, the wild ones advanced 
to meet them, and their leader put his 
trunk in a friendly way over the head 
of Siribeddi. 

Siribeddi crept after him, and gave 
the man with the noose a chance to slip 
down and put it over the other ele- 
phant’s foot. He saw the danger, and 
shook off the rope; then he turned to 


A HERD OF CAPTURED WILD ELEPHANTS 

Photograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood 


make a furious attack upon the man, 
who would have been killed had not 
Siribeddi driven back the attacking 
elephant. 

The herd again formed a circle, and 
the two tame elephants pushed their 
way into the middle of the group, one 
on each side of the largest male, 
so that the three stood abreast. The 
male made no resistance, but showed 
his uneasiness by shifting from foot to 
foot. The man with the noose now 
crept up, and, waiting until the elephant 
lifted a liind foot, drew the rope tightly 
round it. The other end of the rope was 
fastened to Siribeddi’s collar. When 
the noose had been fixed, Siribeddi in- 
stantly drew back, dragging the elephant 
with her. The old 
elephant followed. 

The wild ele- 
phant had to be 
drawn backwards 
for fully thirty 
yards, struggling 
and plunging all 
the way. But 
Siribeddi knew her 
business. She 
walked round and 
round a tree, wind- 
ing the rope round 
it, all the time 
holding it tight. 
With all her 
strength she could 
not draw the ele- 
phant close up to 
the tree, so the old 
elephant now ap- 
proached, and facing him, head to head 
and shoulder to shoulder, forced him back- 
wards. At every step Siribeddi drew 
in the slackened rope, and finally brought 
the wild elephant to the very foot of 
the tree. Then the man tied the second 
hind leg to the tree, after which the tame 
elephants placed themselves oil each 
side of him, so the man could creep down 
and draw a rope round his fore feet, and 
he was a prisoner. 

The largest and strongest female 
elephant is generally the leader of the 
herd, and there is often a strong family 
resemblance between members of the 
same herd. In India even the elephants 
are known as " high-caste” or "low-caste” 
according to their distinctive marks. 

CONTINUED ON PACE 63X9. 
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T HE pioneers of 
an army are the 
men who, armed with 
spades and axes, go 
before the main body to prepare a 
camp, dig trenches, or bridge 
rivers. So we can easily see how 
the word came to be used as a name 
for men who strike out on a new path, 
making a way for others to follow. 
When we speak of “ The Pioneers ” in 
the history of North America, we mean 
particularly those men who left the 
older settlements and struck out into 
the forest, across rivers and mountains, 
plains and deserts, to make new homes 
in the wilderness. They were brave, 
hardy men, filled with great courage. 
Sometimes they left the older settle- 
ments to make room for other mem- 
bers of their families. Sometimes on a 
hunting expedition, they wandered 
into a more than usually fertile or 
beautiful spot, of which they made 
haste to tell their friends. A few of 
them, like Cooper’s “ Pathfinder,” 
grew to love the quiet and loneliness 
of the woods. The sound of the wind 
in the trees and the song of the river 
were more to them than the voices of 
men, and they fled at the approach of 
civilization. Some of them were men 
to whom any kind of settled life was 
hateful. Others set out in search of 
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gold, like the miners 
of California, or,'®' 
nearer our own time, 
of Alaska and the 
northern part of British Columbia. 
Where they went others followed, 
and we owe it to the pioneers that 
the vast prairies of the West, over 
which the buffalo roamed, have be- 
come a granary for millions, and the 
busy hum of cities is heard where once 
the howl of the wolf broke the silence. 

T he best known of American 
pioneers 

Many of the picturesque band of 
early pioneers are to us nameless. 
Others had names which will be 
handed down through history, and 
perhaps the best known of all, not so 
much for what he did, as for what he ffj) 
was, is Daniel Boone. 

Throughout Daniel Boone’s long 
life, the frontier was his home, and 
from his early childhood to his old 
age his days were full of adventure. 

It is strange to us now to think of the 
Schuylkill Valley as being on the 
frontier, but when he was bom there, 
in 1734, not fifty years before the /Q) 
Declaration of Independence, it was 
just on the edge of civilization. He 
was bom in a log cabin, and until late |kw| 
in his life he did not know what it 
was to live in a less primitive dwelling. ,/&r 
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THE BOOK OF MEN AND WOMEN 


It is always interesting to know some- 
thing about the family of a noted man. 
We like to ask about his people, where 
they came from and what they were like, 
and fortunately in the case of Daniel 
Boone we can answer all these questions. 
Some years before the time that our story 
begins, a Devonshire weaver came to 
settle in the Quaker colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, bringing with him his wife and a 
large family of boys and girls, whose 
influence for good in the country has 
been great and far-reaching. Squire 
Boone, one of these boys, married Sarah 
Morgan, a Welsh Quakeress, and Daniel 
Boone was one of their sons. Both his 
father and mother were brave and good, 
and taught their children the self- 
dependence, self-control, large patience 
and loyalty for which Daniel was noted. 

L ife on the 

FRONTIER 

There were few schools in the country 
in those days, and none within his reach, 
and it was not until he was fourteen that 
he got a chance to learn to read and 
write. Then his brother’s marriage gave 
the boy a sister-in-law who gladly taught 
him all she knew, — reading, writing, and 
a little arithmetic. But though he was 
able to gain little knowledge from books, 
he learned many things from nature. He 
knew well the trees and plants in the 
forest, and was familiar with the haunts 
and habits of the .wild things that made 
the woods their home. 

About five or six miles away from his 
clearing, Daniel’s father owned some good 
pasture land, to which the cows were sent 
to graze each summer. There the boy’s 
mother took him every year from the 
time that he was ten years old, and there 
they stayed until the cold weather forced 
them to go home again. His task was not 
an easy one. He had to keep the cattle 
from straying away into the deep forest 
through the day, and in the evening 
drive them back to the log .enclosure 
round the cabin, where he helped his 
mother to fasten them up for the night, 
safe from wild beasts and thieving 
Indfans. 

T HE INDIANS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

For themselves they liad no fear of the 
Indians, who were always friendly to the 
Pennsylvanians. From his earliest in- 
fancy Daniel was familiar with the silent 
Red Men, who came perhaps to trade their 


furs for the cloth and blankets that his 
father wove, or stood to watch the sparks 
that flew from the anvil in his black- 
smith’s shop. Or perhaps two or three 
of them would come on a cold winter’s 
night to ask for shelter from the storm, 
and wrapping themselves in their deer- 
skins, would lie down to sleep on the 
cabin floor, with their feet to the log 
burning on the low hearth. He soon 
learned to imitate them, as they glided 
through the forest, and it was in these 
early days that he gained the knowledge 
of their ways, which helped him out of 
many a difficulty in the Indian warfare 
in which all the settlers were forced to 
take a part. 

In spite of hard work, he had plenty of 
time for play, and it was during his sum- 
mer days in the woods that he laid the 
foundation for his fame as a hunter. At 
first, his only weapon was a sapling torn 
up by the roots and trimmed down until 
it was just such a weapon as the staff 
which David used to kill the lion and the 
bear. His father was very proud of his 
skill in bringing down game by flinging 
this light dub, and when he was twelve 
years old gave him a rifle of his own. 
With this he soon became an unerring 
marksman, and henceforth kept the 
family larder well supplied with food, for 
the forests around his home swarmed with 
game. 

T HE BOONE FAMILY MOVES TO 
NORTH CAROLINA 

When he was about sixteen, the family 
left Pennsylvania, and traveled down 
through the Shenandoah Valley into 
North Carolina. It was a long journey 
for a large family to take with their 
horses, cattle, implements and household 
goods, but they traveled slowly, and 
Daniel had plenty of time to go on long 
hunts and explore the country through 
which they passed. They took two years 
on the way, but at length they reached | 
their destination, and settled down at . 
Blue Lick in the Yadkin Valley. 

These “ Licks,” of which we read so 1 
much, were very interesting places. In J 
many parts of our country, and especially , 
in Kentucky, there are a number of salt < 
springs, and from time immemorial these < 
springs were haunted by wild animals, ' 
who came to lick the salt left by the ' 
water as it flowed away. They kept the , 
ground around the spring licked bare, ■ 
and so the place was called a “ lick.” 


EARLY DAYS IN KENTUCKY 
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This rather crude picture ia taken from an old drawing, representing Daniel Boone and his friends rescuing 
his daughter and two companions from a party of Indians who had captured them. The three girls were 
on the Kentucky River, near the Fort at Boonesborough, when their canoe was carried to the other 
side by the current, and the Indians, who were hiding in the bushes, caught them and carried them off. 
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This picture shows the ruins of Daniel Boone's cabin at Femme Osage, In what is now the state of Mis- 
souri. When Boone left the western part of Virginia, in 1799, to find a place where he would have “ elbow 
room," as he called it, he crossed over into Louisiana, which had been transferred by France to Spain, at 
the end of the French and Indian War. It became part of the United States by the Louisiana Purchase. 
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Y oung boone goes to fight 

AGAINST THE INDIANS 

For the next three years Daniel lived 
at home, helping his father and brothers 
in the blacksmith shop in the winter, and 
in the summer going off on long hunting 
trips. But when he was twenty-one, War 
broke out with the French and Indians, 
and his hunting ended until it was over. 
The war, which is called the French and 
Indian, or the Seven Years’ War, had 
been brewing for some time. A struggle 
was going on between the French and 
British for possession of the country west 
of the mountains. The warlike northern 
tribes of Indians were friendly to the 
French, and encouraged by them began 
to make raids on the Indians who were 
friendly to the British. Soon they be- 
came bolder, and began to attack the set- 
tlements which had been made in the .val- 
leys between the mountain chains. Then 
the French built forts in territory which 
was claimed by Virginia, and under their 
leadership the hostile Indians became 
very daring. 

In 1756 General Braddock with a 
small army was sent from England to 
drive back the intruding Frenchmen, and 
teach their Indian allies a lesson. The 
expedition ended badly. General Brad- 
•dock knew nothing about Indian warfare, 
but would not listen to the advice of the 
frontiersmen who were with him, because 
he thought they knew nothing about the 
profession of arms. In consequence, he 
fell into an aipbush, and although he and 
his men fought bravely, they were de- 
feated, and he himself was killed. Daniel 
Boone was with the army, and was in the 
thick of the fight. 

B oone begins to explore 

THE WILDERNESS 

He was married shortly after this to 
Rebecca Bryan, the daughter of one of 
their nearest neighbors, and settled down 
to a life of hunting, trapping* black- 
smithing and farming. But though he 
lived for many years in the little log 
house that he built, his days were not 
peaceful. Once the Indian wars had be- 
gun, they did not cease until after Can- 
ada was taken from the French in 1763, 
and at one time there was so much dan- 
ger that Daniel thought it best to take his 
wife and little ones out to Virginia for 
a while. 

But he soon came back, and took his 
full share in the fighting. We know that 


he was present at some of the battles, and 
once he went away down into Tennessee, 
— it is thought on a scouting expedition. 
Up to a few years ago, a tree stood on 
the banks of Boone Creek, in Tennessee, 
on which was cut an inscription reading: 

D. Boon 
dlled a BAR 
on this tree 


After peace came he devoted more and 4 
more of his time to hunting, and in fact ] 
made it his principal occupation. Very < 
soon he began to think of changing his < 
abode, for there were now a great many < 
families living in the valley, and it is j 
said that he liked his nearest neighbors J 
to be so far away that he could not see ] 
their chimney smoke as it curled in the j 
breeze. 

In 1765, he set out on horseback, with ] 
seven other men, to find his way to Flor- 
ida, which was then a new colony. They 
had a terrible journey down through the j 
swamps, and once nearly died of hunger, j 
for the hunting was very poor, and food | 
hard to get. However, he reached Pen- j 
sacola, and might have gone to live there, J 
if his wife, when he told her of the trip, j 
had not decided against it. She knew j 
that he would be unhappy unless he had j 
plenty of his beloved hunting. ) 

T HE "DARK AND BLOODY GROUND” ' 

CALLED KENTUCKY < 

Then he turned his thoughts westward ' 
to the land beyond the mountains, — < 
Kentucky, the “ dark and bloody 
ground ” of the Indians, of which he had 
heard many wonderful tales. 

He made an attempt to find it in 1767, 
and,, with one companion, actually spent 
the winter there without knowing that he < 
had reached it, but it was not until 1 769 
that he set out on the expedition that 
made him one of the founders of the 
state. It was his report, based on ob- 
servations made on this second trip, which 
induced Colonel Henderson to organize 
the famous Transylvania Company. 

This time, he and his companions pene- 
trated into the country. They climbed 
up over the Blue Ridge Mountains, the 
Stone and Iron Mountains, through Moc- ! 
casin Gap of Clinch Mountain, through < 
Powell’s Valley, ud a hunter’s trail y 
through Cumberland Gap until they Y 




struck the “ Warrior’s Path,” beaten by 
the feet of generations of Indian war 
parties, and so down into the forests of 
Kentucky. 

A lone in the 

. WOODS 

Daniel did not leave Kentucky) the 
land of his dreams, for two years, and 
twice was left alone for months, without 
even a dog as companion. But during 
these lonely months he was not idle. He 
wandered all over the country, exploring 
it in every direction, noting its beauties, 
its well-watered plains and valleys, and 
storing up in his active mind knowledge 
that was of great value to the settlers who 
followed him into this fertile region. His 
brother Squire, who had been his com- 
panion during the year, came back in De- 
cember, and they spent another winter in 
the woods. But this time they fell in 
with another party of hunters who met 
them in a curious way. One evening 
when these men were making camp, they 
heard what, in that place, was a most ex- 
traordinary noise. Motioning his com- 
panions to be silent, the leader crept cau- 
tiously forward and presently came on 
Daniel Boone, lying flat on his back and 
happily singing at the top of his voice as 
he waited for his brother. 

Boone was delighted with the Ken- 
tucky country, and in 1773 persuaded a 
number of families to join in attempting 
to make a settlement there. But one 
night, when they were on the way, his 
eldest son and some companions were 
surprised and killed by Indians, and 
overcome with sorrow and fright, the 
little party decided not to go on. Boone 
and his family stayed for a time in West- 
ern Virginia, and the others went back 
to their old homes. 

B oone in “lord dunmore’s 

WAR" 

A new war now broke out with the In- 
dians, who had been greatly angered by 
the treatment they had received from the 
white men. Boone did good service in 
this war, which is known in history as 
“Lord Dunmore’s War,” and received 
great praise for his work. During this 
war he was sent to warn some scattered 
parties of their danger, and traveled eight 
hundred miles in sixty days through 
woods which were alive with Indians. 

The Indians were soon subdued, and 
when peace came the settlement of Ken- 
tucky was seriously begun. The new ef- 


fort was made, on a much larger scale 
than before, by the Transylvania Com- 
pany, with Colonel Richard Henderson at 1 
its head, and Daniel Boone for one of the ‘ 
leaders. Early in 1775 the first party of 
settlers reached Big Lick on the Ken- 
tucky, by the path which has since been 
marked out bv the Daughters of the ] 
Revolution. They at once began to build | 
a fort, and Boone turned surveyor, laid . 
out the site of a town, to be called < 
Boonesborough, and planned the fort. 
Outside this fort there was a great elm ' 
tree, and under its shade the first assem- ! 
bly ever held in Kentucky met to make < 
laws to govern the little community. 

T he growth of Kentucky 

HINDERED BY WAR 

In spite of various drawbacks, the little ! 
colony grew steadily. Boone and a num- - 
ber of the other settlers brought their 
wives and families, and prosperity seemed 1 
in sight. But the War of the Revolution ] 
broke out and the Indians who were , 
allied to the British commenced to raid 1 
the weak settlements. The first warning ' 
that the Boonesborough settlers had of ‘ 
their peril was the kidnaping of Boone’s j 
daughter Jemima and her two friends, ■ 
Betsev and Fanny Calloway. The three < 
girls were paddling on the Kentucky one 
Sunday afternoon when their canoe was ' 
carried by the current to the opposite ! 
bank, and they were captured by five , 
Indians who had been watching the fort < 
from the bushes. Colonel Calloway, the ' 
father of Betsey and Fanny, followed in ] 
hot pursuit with a party of mounted men. , 
Boone, leading a party on foot, followed 
the trail and, guided by the scraps of 1 
clothing and bruised twigs which the Y 
brave girls contrived to leave in the path, I 
caught up with them and rescued them. X 

B oone taken captive { 

BY INDIANS jf 

The war times were gloomy days for Y 
Kentucky. Provisions were scarce, and A 
game was hard to get, for there was al- < 
ways danger of surprise from the Indians. 
Boone’s fort was oftfen attacked, and once 
he was wounded and barely escaped with 
his life. Another time, when he had 
gone into camp at Blue Lick to make < 
salt, he was captured by a war party of 
Indians who were on their way to attack ? 
Boonesborough. He knew that the fort , 
was not ready for defence, and in des- 
peration promised the Indians that if j 
they would put off the attack until spring, V 


he would persuade his companions to 
surrender to them. The Indians made 
the promise, thinking that he would lead 
them in the spring, when they could com- 
fortably and safely carry off the whole 
community. The other members of his 
party listened to his persuasions, and 
these brave men, to save their families 
and friends, voluntarily went into what 
they knew would be a hard and bitter 
captivity. All through the winter they 
were dragged about the country from 
place to place, going even as far as 
Detroit. 

In the spring, when the Indians were 
gathering for the attack on the settle- 
ments, Boone managed to escape and, 
without food, traveled steadily on to- 
wards the fort. He reached it in four 
days, walking forty miles a day, having 
eaten only one meal during the whole 
journey. 

T he famous siege of 

BOONESBOROUGH 

The fort was quite unprepared for an 
attack, but he set the people vigorously 
to work, and soon had everything in read- 
iness. However, the Indians did not 
reach the fort until September, when they 
appeared in large force, and the siege of 
Boonesborough, which lasted for ten 
days, is famous in the annals of Ken- 
tucky. At times the settlers almost de- 
spaired; but at last, to their joy, the noise 
of shouting and fighting suddenly quieted 
down, and the Indians silently disap- 
peared in the forest. 

For years the settlers in Kentucky en- 
dured hardships and suffered many things 
from the Indians, who continued to 
harass the settlements even after the War 
of Independence came to an end, and 
they were no longer supported by the 
British. In spite of sorrow and hard- 
ships, however, the country continued to 
fill up, and Boone was in great demand 
as a surveyor. His knowledge of the 
Indians and his calm bravery and 
patience made him a tower of strength. 
He was made lieutenant of his county, 
town trustee, and was sent as representa- 
tive to the legislature at Richmond. 

B oone loses his land through 

CARELESSNESS 

He does not appear to have been a good 
business man, and in spite of the fact that 
he was a surveyor and must have known 
the regulations, he failed to file his own 
land claims. As a consequence, new set- 


EN AND WOMEN 

tiers registered claims against the prop- 
erty which he bad marked for his own, 
and then brought suit against him to ob- 
tain possession of them. As he had failed 
to comply with the law, the courts could 



After Daniel Boone moved over into that part of 
Louisiana, which is now the state of Missouri, the 
Spanish governor made him syndic, or magistrate. 
While he held office, he held his court under this 
tree, which is now called the " Judgment Tree.” 

do nothing for him, and he found himself 
without an acre of ground in his beloved 
Kentucky. Sadly disappointed, he left it 
and went back to Western Virginia, 
where he lived at the little village of 
Point Pleasant in the Kanawha Valley 
for a number of years. He was held in 
great esteem by the people of Virginia, 
who again sent him to the Assembly at 
Richmond, though he cannot be said to 
have been a brilliant success as a legis- 
lator. 

After the final defeat of the India. is by 
Genej-al Anthony Wayne, more people 
began to arrive in Kanawha Valley, and 
again Boone felt that he must move so 
that he might have “ elbow room ” as he 
expressed it. Some members of his fam- 
ily had gone down in 1799 to Missouri — 
then under Spanish rule — and there he 
followed them in the following spring 
with his wife and family and all his pos- 
sessions. They went by water, and we 
can imagine the picturesque little proces- 
sion as it followed the shores of Ken- 
tucky down the broad Ohio. 

He was very happy for a few years in 
Missouri. He received a large tract of 
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land from the government, had plenty of 
room, good hunting, and was made mag- 
istrate of his district, an office in which 
he was very popular. 

B oone again has trouble about 

LAND TITLES 

But after what is known as the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, Missouri came under the 
government of the United States, and 
again we have a repetition of the old 


his life was tenderly cared for by his 
sons, to whom he had sold his land, so 
that he might pay some debts which he 
owed in Kentucky. He lived until 1820, 
always happy and active, going off some- 
times on a hunting trip, sometimes work- 
ing a little on the farm. 

At the time of his death, there was in 
session, in St. Louis, a convention to draft 
a constitution for the state of Missouri, 







A PIONEER HOME 

This is the kind of home which the pioneers built on the edge of the wilderness. The men have felled trees, 
in clearing the ground for cultivation, and are dragging them into a heap to burn them. During his 
adventurous life, Boone must have assisted many times at such a scene as this. 


story. Where the pioneers had gone, 
others followed, the land was broken up 
for cultivation, the Indians moved away, 
and the wild animals were killed off, or 
fled before civilization. 

Under the new laws, Boone lost his 
office, and for some time had a good deal 
of trouble about his lands, because he had 
again neglected to see that his title was 
registered. However, this difficulty was 
settled happily by the government mak- 
ing a special grant to him of a thousand 
acres. He did not move again, for he 
was now an old man, but contented him- 
self with making long hunting trips, and 
once, it is said, went as far as the region 
of Yellowstone Park. 

In 1813, he was greatly saddened by 
the loss of his wife, and after her death 
left the little house in which they had 
lived for years, and for the remainder of 


which had applied for admission to the 
Union. Upon hearing the news of his 
death, the delegates to the convention ad- 
journed for the day as a token of the 
respect in which he was held, and each 
member wore a band of crape on his left 
arm as a sign of mourning. 

K entucky erects a monument 

TO BOONE 

Some years after his death, the people 
of Kentucky felt that some honor should 
be shown to Boone, and a monument was 
built to his memory at Frankfort, the 
capital city. He was not the first man to 
explore the region, nor even the first to 
settle in it, but they realized that he was 
the best type of pioneer, and that in hon- 
oring him they honored what was greatest 
in the men who had taken their lives in 
their hands and gone out into the wilder- 
ness to build a nation. 


JAMES ROBERTSON OF TENNESSEE 


"I X 7HILE Daniel Boone was helping to 
W build the state of Kentucky, the 
same work was being done in Tennessee 
by James Robertson. Robertson, who 
was a few years younger than Boone, was 
born in Virginia. We know little of his 
early years, except that while he was only 
a child, his family moved to North Caro- 
lina. Of course, he learned to hunt and 
shoot, and knew all the trees and plants, 
and the birds and animals of the woods, 
how they lived, and where they made 
their homes. Every boy of pioneer days 
learned these things, or was counted of 
not much use to his community. But he 
never went to school, for it is probable 
that he was out of reach of one, and his 
father was poor. When he was about 
twenty-six, Robertson married, and his 
young wife took time, from all the oth.er 
tasks that fell to the lot of a pioneer’s 
wife, to teach him how to read and write. 

When he had been married about two 
years, Robertson decided to go in search 
of a place where he could make a new 
settlement. With nothing but his horse 
and his rifle for company, he crossed the 
mountains and found himself in the lovely 
Watauga Valley, where there were 
already a few settlers as adventurous as 
himself. He stayed long enough to prove 
the fertility of the land by growing a field 
of corn, and then recrossed the mountains 
to bring his family back to build the 
new home that he planned. 

On the long journey back through the 
mountains he lost his way and his horse, 
and if he had not been rescued by hunters, 
he would have lost his life; but he reached 
home safely, and so full of enthusiasm 
that sixteen other families determined to 
join him when he set out in the spring. 

A long journey to a new 
home 

Many of us know the discomforts of 
moving even from one comfortable house 
to another, though with the aid of skilled 
packers, who take every care of our treas- 
ured belongings. But can you imagine 
the moying of those seventeen families 
who set out to make the Watauga settle- 
ment? Early in the spring, everything 
that could be carried on the backs of 
horses was packed, the things that could 
not be taken were sold or given to neigh- 
bors, the door of the old home was closed, 
and each family set out for the meeting 


place. There the sadness felt at leaving 
the old home was forgotten in the feeling 
of adventure. With the leader at the 
head of the column, the women and chil- 
dren on horseback, the men trudging at 
the horses’ heads and keeping vigilant 
watch, and the boys ranging the forest 
on either side, or driving the cattle that 
they brought with them, the little party 
went forward with high hopes. At night 
they camped, and you can imagine the 
delicious feeling of safe fear with which 
a little boy went to sleep under the star- 
light, in his father’s strong arms, or a 
little girl nestled close beside her mother, 
near the fire, sure that any prowling In- 
dians or bears or wolves would fall before 
the unerring aim of the men on watch. 

They arrived safely at the Watauga 
and the men soon built the log cabins 
that were to be their homes, and gradu- 
ally made the simple furniture that had 
to fill their needs in the early years of 
the settlement. Trees were cut down to 
clear the fields, and the land was tilled. 
The next year John Sevier, also a native 
of Virginia, joined the settlement, and 
he and Robertson became the leaders of 
the little community. 

T he little settlement forms 
a government 

The Watauga Valley, in which the new 
settlement was made, was far from the 
older settlements and the towns where 
the courts of law were held. So the men 
met in convention and decided to form 
a government of their own. They drew 
up a written constitution known as the 
“ Articles of the Watauga Association ” 
and elected a little assembly of thirteen 
representatives to govern them. From 
among the representatives five '. ere 
chosen, and these men formed a court to 
try all cases of wrong-doing. 

That same year Robertson and another 
man made a treaty with the Cherokee In- 
dians who lived near by. To celebrate 
the treaty, sports were held, to which the 
Indians were invited, and a feast was 
made. But some bad men who were 
prowling around in the woods killed an. 
Indian, and the whole party left the 
settlement vowing vengeance upon it. 
Not a moment was to be lost. Leaving 
Sevier and the other men to build a strong < 
fort as a place of refuge, Robertson set < 
out alone to make peace with the Indians. 4 


> JAMES ROBERTSON OP TENNESSEE <x 


Although he knew that they might tor- 
ture him to death, he followed them 
through the forest, and when he came up 
with them apologized for the action of 
the wrong-doer and won them over com- 
pletely by his fearlessness and courtesy. 

A nother move through the 

LONELY WILDERNESS 

Robertson prospered in Watauga, but 
about eight years after he settled there, 
he determined to go further afield. This 
time he made up his mind that before 
the moving began there should be some 
houses for the people to move into. So, 
in the spring, he and eight other men 
climbed the Cumberland Mountains and 
went? down the other side into the land 
that lies between the Cumberland and 
the Tennessee. They traveled as far as 
French Lick, which they decided was a 
good place for a settlement, and there 
they planted a large field of com and 
built log cabins. When the work was 
done, three men stayed to guard the crop 
and the houses, and the others went back 
to Watauga to show the way to the men 
and women who were to make the new 
settlement. 

Most of the younger men of Robert- 
son's party followed him through the 
mountains to the Cumberland Valley. It 
was a toilsome road, however. It was 
thought that the river would be an easier 
way for the women and children to take, 
and with a few men, they went round by 
boat. Look at your map, and you can 
easily follow the adventurous voyage 
taken in the winter of 1780 by so many 
boys and girls, some of them perhaps the 
ancestors of some of our readers. The 
party, we are told, left Cloud Creek, on 
February 27, 1780, under command of 
John Donelson, a friend of Robertson. 
They floated down the Tennessee until 
they reached the Ohio, rowed and paddled 
up the Ohio to the Cumberland, and up 
the Cumberland to Big Salt Lick, where 
Robertson met them. Two months had 
been spent on the way and much of the 
time they had been in peril from Indians, 
and toward the end, they were sometimes 
hungry. 

No sooner were the people settled down 
in fixed habitations than Robertson and 
Colonel Richard Henderson, who had 
been associated with Boone, helped to or- 
ganize a government. Representatives 
were chosen by each of the little villages 
in the settlement, and the representatives 


met in Nashborough, the central fort, 
which was built where Nashville now 
stands. Robertson was made chairman ' 
of the court, and colonel of the militia, ‘ 
and seems to have been looked upon as , 
the natural leader of the whole com- < 
munity. He was one of those men who 4 
seem born to lead others, not because of j 
birth or education, but because of bravery, ] 
good judgment, and high character. < 

H ard days op Indian warfare 

ON THE FRONTIER 

Before long the Indians attacked the , 
new settlement and the settlers were kept 
constantly on the alert. Some families 1 
deserted their clearings and went back ' 
to their old homes. Others wanted to go ' 
but Robertson persuaded them that to , 
face the dangers was the braver part, and 
heartened by his strength, they stayed and 
were able to fight off their attackers. As ' 
winter came on the. powder and bullets , 
began to run short, and the dauntless , 
Robertson went alone through the woods 
to Kentucky* where he got a supply, and 
brought it back just in time to beat off 
two attacks made by the Indians. 

Robertson suffered much hardship dur- 
ing the years of Indian warfare which 
came after the Revolution. One of his • 
sons was killed, and he, himself, was 
wounded and almost captured. But the 
great-hearted man was a tower of strength 
to the people of the Cumberland region. < 
We find him promising that a road should ] 
be built and seeing that it should be done, ' 
organizing armed forces and leading an , 
expedition against the Indians, and per- < 
suading new settlers to come into the dis- 
trict, for he knew that the only way to j 
quiet the Indians was to overawe them by ] 
filling the country with white people. X 
Many strong men and women did come < 
in. By degrees the country filled up with j 
comfortable farms, and except on the V 
border, the warfare died out. ' , 

All this time the country which is now ! 
Tennessee had been part of North Caro- l 
lina. In 1791, however, North Carolina 
ceded it to the nation, and it was made 
the Territory of Tennessee. Robertson j ’ 
was put in command of the militia in the , , 
western part of the territory, and a few < 
years after the State of Tennessee was 
admitted to the Union he was made a ' 
state senator. He died in 1814 at the | 
age of sixty-eight, and his memory is l 
honored to the present day. j 

T1IF NFXT STOHY OF MFN ANI» WOMEN IS ON PM.I <?349. ' 
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AN IMAGINARY VIEW OF THE TRAIN RUNNING THROUGH TUNNEL UNDER THE ALPS 
More chan a mile below the tops of the mighty mountains rushes the brilliantly lighted train, with its 
load of perhaps five hundred passengers. The artist here shows us an imaginary section under the Alps, 
with children above, all unconscious of the fact that, could they but see through the solid rock, the 
train would appear below, like a fiery serpent boring its way through the black mass beneath them. 


The Book of 
FAMILIAR THINGS 



The greatest mass of mountains in Europe, through parts of which the Simplon Tunnel runs. 

BORING THROUGH THE ALPS 

THE MOST WONDERFUL WAY EVER MADE 


'"T'HE story of the 
A boring of the C °”™™ D 

famous tunnels 
through the Alps is 
like a fairy tale. There are three 'Wt 
of these tunnels — the St. Gothard, ?| 

the Mont Cenis, and the Simplon * 
— and through them, every day, 
hundreds of travelers pass out of 
Switzerland into Italy, beneath the 
Alps, in the very heart of the greatest 
mountains in Europe, with millions of 
tons of earth stretching for more than 
a mile between them and the sky. 

Let us take one of these tunnels only 
— the Simplon. The work occupied 
io.ooo men nearly eight years, and 
J cost over fifteen million dollars. When 
Hannibal crossed the Alps with his 
army, it took him fifteen days, and 
cost an enormous number of lives, 
Napoleon took five days to cross when 
he set out to conquer Italy. He did 
not forget the difficulties of the cross- 
ing, and when he became emperor he 
built the Simplon Road running along 
the Simplon Pass, over a shoulder of 
the mountain, and rising to a height 
of 6,600 feet. It is 42 miles long ; it 
is carried over 611 bridges, through 
r many galleries and short tunnels cut 
in the rock, or built of solid masonry 
to protect the traveler from the swift 
rush, of avalanches in winter. Until 


^ ^ cC ^W, t jug>the opening of the 
Simplon Tunnel, that 
was the only way over 
the Alps at this point. 

The Alps are pierced by two other 
Hr famous tunnels — the Mont Cenis 
" and the St. Gothard — but they 
are far away from the Simplon. 

There are two features in which the 
Simplon Tunnel differs from all others. 
Being I2j miles in length, it is longer 
than any other railway tunnel in the 
world. A more remarkable point is 
the immense distance beneath the 
surface at which it runs. When, we 
reach the highest point to which the 
tunnel climbs in the heart of the 
mountain, we have still more than a 
mile of solid rock above us. It could 
have been made much nearer the top 
of the mountain, but that would have 
meant a very high climb for the trains 
before reaching the tunnel. On the 
north, or Swiss, side the entrance is 
2,249 feet above sea-level, while on 
the Italian side it is 2,079 feet. The 
tunnel slowly rises till it reaches a 
height of 2,310 feet. Above that lies 
a mass of mountain more than a mile 
high. At one point it is 7,005 feet 
below the surface. The tunnel slopes 
slightly towards each end, so that any 
water which enters may run down 
the slopes and escape. The tunnel is 
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double : that is, there are two parallel mite were placed and fired/ Water-under 
tunnels 56 feet apart, each carrying one heavy pressure ^mashed up the rock 
line of railway. This plan greatly helped which the dynamite dislodged, and long 
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ventilation, and ensured the health of 
the men. 

The engineers expected to find great 
heat — for the deeper we go in the earth 
the higher the temperature rises. They 
expected to find a heat of about 100 
degrees, but when they came to the 
worst part they met a heat of 132 degrees, 
while hot water flowed in. There were 
rivers and lakes hidden in the mountains 
of which they had previously known 
nothing. There were soft parts, too, in 
the mountains, which they had not 
expected to find. 

The two ends of the tunnel — Brigue 
on the Swiss side, and Iselle on the 
Italian — became cities of industry. The 
Rhone at the Swiss end and the Divoria 
at the Italian were harnessed and made, 
to supply power for driving the many 
kinds of machinery which were used. A 
new colony sprang into existence at each 
end of the tunnel, in which were comfort- 
able homes for the workmen and their 
families, caf6s, hospitals, places of 
amusement. 

Everywhere these little towns were 
lighted by electricity, made by the run- 
ning of the harnessed rivers. The com- 
fort of the workmen was looked aftci. 
They had special clothes to work in, 
warm and cold shower-baths, and cooling 
chambers were furnished, to prevent 
their feeling the cold on coming out from 
the hot depths of the mountain into the 
chill atmosphere of the Alps. Machinery 
forced in enormous quantities of cold, 
pure air, and drew out the foul air. Few 
horses were allowed in the tunnel, because 
they made the air impure ; and special 
watering machinery instantly converted 
the dust into mud, so that the men 
should not breathe it. The conditions 
were excellent, and the men worked with 
extraordinary goodwill. When the St. 
Gothard tunnel was built the death-rate 
among the working force was 800 in eight 
years. During the seven years* work on 
the Sinfplon, only 60 deaths occurred. 

Work was begun at both ends of the 
tunnel at once — with 6,000 men on the 
Italian side, where the harder work was 
expected, and 4,000 men on the Swiss 
side. Drills driven by hydraulic power 
were used to bore holes in the rock, and 
in the holes thus made charges of dyna- 


trains carried away the rubbish and 
brought in building material, so that 
solid masonry could be built to form 
walls, and give extra support. Day and 
night men were at work, working in 
shifts of eight hours each. All the 
machinery for the work had to be speci- 
ally made, and with this the men bored 
away 18 feet a day. The men on the 
Italian side worked toward the Swiss 
side, and those on the Swiss side toward 
the Italian. 

For a time all went well. Soon, how- 
ever, those on the Italian side met with 
unlooked-for difficulties. They broke 
into soft and treacherous ground, where 
they had expected to meet solid rock. 
To make this secure, they erected 
enormous timbers, but these were 
crushed. Next, heavy steel girders were 
tried, but so great was the pressure above 
and all round that these became twisted 
like wires. Not until quick-drying con- 
crete was built round them could the 
girders be made to hold up. 

Then the workmen came upon an 
underground river of intensely cold 
water. It rushed into the galleries at 
the rate of 10,56} gallons a minute. 
That gives nearly 100,000 tons of water 
in the course of the day and night, 
enough to supply all the wants of a large 
city. The coldness of the wa + er reduced 
the temperature to 55 degrees, the 
lowest point recorded. 

The men worked in waterproofs and 
rubber boots and leggings, but they were 
in a shower-bath the whole time, and up 
to their knees in water, and often in 
danger of drowning. Drainage systems 
had to be constructed to carry away this 
river, ‘and, after a delay of six months, 
the danger-spot w&s safely passed. 

Very soon afterwards, however, the 
rocks into which they were boring began 
to get hotter, and streams of hot water 
gushed out. Having passed a river of 
cold water, they had now come upon 
another, which filtered down through the 
scorching rocks. It flowed into the 
galleries at the rate of nearly 100,000 
gallons an hour — a river of scalding 
water. Nobody on the spot dreamed of 
giving up the work, though everybody 
outside thought that the task must t>e 
abandoned. The men on the Swiss side 
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also had come upon bak- 
ing rocks and hot water. 
The same idea was 
adopted for both sides of 
the tunnel. On the Swiss 
side powerful machinery 
pumped in cold water 
from beyond the end of 
the tunnel upon the burn- 
ing rocks and upon the 
cracks from which the 
scalding water issued, and 
so cooled both rock and 
water. Cold water was 
also sprayed in the air. 

The plan on the Swiss 
side worked well, until 
a great storm at that end 
of the tunnel caused a 
landslide, which cut off 
the water supply. The 
hot water was still pour- 
ing in, so the engineers 
had to put up enormously 
strong iron doors, right 
across the tunnel. This, 
to a great extent, shut 
out the flow of hot water, 
and enabled the men to 
go on building up the 
walls in the rest of the 
tunnel. And there they 
had to leave their boring, 
and wait for the men on 
the Italian side to work 
their way through. 

The brave fellows on 
the Italian side wmked 
doggedly on. They now 
turned one river against 
another. The cold river 
through which they had 
fought their way was 
made to serve the pumps, 
and to help to cool the 
scorching rocks and water 
where their present work 
lay. 

Little by little they 
worked their way on- 
wards to the spot where 
they expected to break 
through. They knew ex- 
actly the spot at which 
they should break through 
and. make the tunnel 
complete. They had 
been for years working 


in what they hoped was 
a straight line. Had 





they gone straight, or 
had they gone astray, 
and might they have to 


go on boring, and find 
that they had missed 
the line that they should 
have followed ? 

At last the men on the 
Swiss side heard the 
sound of the drills, and 
knew that the others 
were approaching them. 
Twenty feet, nineteen 
ftet, then only sixteen 
feet remained, and so the 
last barrier was gradually 
bitten away by the drills. 
Then came the last charge 
of dynamite which was to 
open the way. It was 
put in and fired, and a 
hole in the rock eight 
feet wide opened. The 
tunnel was complete ! 
After twelve miles of 
boring, starting from 
different countries, the 
workmen met in the heart 
of the Alps. 

In May, 1906, the'King 
of Italy and the President 
of Switzerland met in the 
tunnel, and a month later, 
nearly eight years from 
the beginning of the work, 
trains were running 
through the Simplon, the 
longest and deepest of all 
the tunnels in the world. 
The trains are drawn 
through by electric loco- 
motives. «, 

The route became so 
popular that a new or 
second Simplon ttinnel 
was necessary. By 1915 
the length of completed 
tunnel at the north and , 
south ends was half done. 
The work was then seri- ] 
ously interfered with by , 
the drafting of workmen 
for the Italian army, as so 
many great undertakings ] 
have been stopped by the | 
greatest war in history. 


These 19 high buildings could stand like this between tne mountain-top and the trains. 


WHERE THE UNSEEN TRAINS RUSH PAST 
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For thousands of years the famous Simplon Pass, shown in this picture, was the principal route across the 
Alps, but since 1906, when the Simplon Tunnel that had been bored through the solid mass of the mountains 
was opened, the pass has been very little used. The splendid road was built by Napoleon. Now, instead of 
plodding or driving across this road, travelers dash through the mountains unseen by the mountaineers. 
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HIDDEN RIVERS OF HOT AND COLD WATER 
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After blowing away the rock, the nun were often in danger of being drowned by inrushing water from 
springs that had beep let loose. Sometimes the water was very hot, like that shown in this picture. 
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Many times the springs rushed in Ilka a torrent, and hem we see a cold spring that was tapped, pouring 
15,000 gallons of water a minute dtto the workings. This caused a delay of sis months in the work. 





THE LITTLE PIPES THAT PIERCED THE ALPS 
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It is really to these wonderful 
at tremendous pressure, a little 
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For a great part of its length, two passages were excavated, as shown here, and then the dividing wall was 
removed. This plan made easier the ventilation of the tunnel and the removal of inrushing water. 
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As the passage was rriZde through the mountain, the rocky roof was held up by huge timbers, as shown on 
the left Then steel frames with more timber were erected, as on right, and stone walls were built in. 



WATER PUMPED OUT AND AIR PUMPED IN 


Tunneling was made possible by the work of huge pumps like the one shown here. Vast volumes of water 
that poured in had to be pumped out, and a constant supply of fresh air had to be uumned ml 
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Here water that has burst into the tunnel is being Not only was air driven in for breathing pur- 
driven into the mouth by a great pump. Flooding poses, but the locomotives used by the workmen 
was one of the greatest troubles during the work, in making the tunnel were driven by compressed air. 


In the heart of the mountains, especially where hot springs were tapped, the heat was so intense that 
only by means of spraying cold water upon the walls to cool them, was it possible for the men to work. 





A HORSE IN THE HEART OF A MOUNTAIN 


This picture shows a hone inside the Alps. Our ancestors would 'have laughed at such an idea. Owing 
to the difficulties of photographing in the tunnel, the front of the horse is larger than it should be. 
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While the tunnel was being bored, die roof was supported bp huge wooden beams ; in some parts the 
pressure of water and loose rock was so great as to break massive beams, and even bend steel girders. 
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A THRILLING MEETING INSIDE THE ALPS 
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By means of a theodolite, which Is the surveyor's chief help, the workmen were able to start boring 
on both sides of the Alps, and they met in the middle. The last wall of rock is about to be merced. 
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illustration shows one of the most thrilling moments in the making of the great tunnel. The workmen 
i the Italian side have just pierced the last rocky barrier that separates them from their Swiss comrades. 
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The Simplon Tunnel, the longest in the world, runs through the Alps from Brigue in Switzerland to 
Iselle in Italy. This picture shows Brigue, and on Ihe left can be seen the double entrance to the tunnel. 
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This Is the Iselle entrance to tunnel. In boring this passage, one of the world’s greatest engineering fedts, 
3,740,000 holes were drilled, 1,496 tons of dynamite exploded, and 1,339,500 cubic yards of rock excavated. 
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TKe Book of 

THE UNITED STATE 


WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 
"^TOUR editors have admired Sir Walter Raleigh from their boyhood, and in 
* other volumes of our book you will find much said about him. His most 
important claim to the admiration of American boys and girls has been hardly 
mentioned, however, and this story will tell you why Americans should respect 
his memory. He had the idea of building up a new England in America, and 
gave much of his money, and spent much of his time to bring it about, only to 
fail in the end. The failure was not his fault but was a great grief to him. The 
story of the “Lost Colony of Roanoke" is one of the most romantic in 
American history, and we wonder about the fate of little Virginia Dare. 

THE LOST COLONY OF ROANOKE $ 

T HE first expedi- coast and entered 

t ions to the Pamlico Sound. They 

New World were not sent ,an ded upon an island, 

with the idea of permanent which to their eyes seemed a So 

settlement. They spent their paradise. The stately pines, 

time looking for the passage to 'HR the cedars, and the abundance [Jv 

India and China, or else sought Mg® of grapes, which they reported 

only gold and silver. Walter nir grew down to the water’s edge, 

Raleigh, and his half-brother, Sir so that “ the very beating and surge 

Humphrey Gilbert, were among the of the sea overflowed them,” filled 
first Englishmen who desired to set them with wonder. Game and fish 
up “ little pieces of England ” in were also plentiful. The Indians 
America. They started with seven called the island Roanoke, 
small ships in 1578, but whether to The Indians were friendly and 
explore America or to capture Spanish brought them fish, and were much 
treasure ships is not quite certain, pleased with a few trifles given them. 

At any rate they had a fight with the The explorers visited the Indian vil- 
Spaniards, and returned without sue- lage, and were charmed with all they 
cess. Sir Humphrey Gilbert was lost saw. Two of the Indians agreed to go 
at sea, returning from a voyage to to England with them. The name of 
Newfoundland in 1583, but Raleigh one was Manteo, and the little town 
was not discouraged. on the island to-day bears his name. 

The next year Queen Elizabeth The whole country was named -Vir- 
made him a knight, and gave him per- ginia, in honor of Queen Elizabeth, 
mission to settle any “ remote heathen sometimes called the “ Virgin Queen.” £*? 
and barbarous lands,” still unoccupied Sir Walter Raleigh was delighted 
by Europeans, giving the people who with the report of his explorers, and 
should settle there all the rights of early in 1585 sent out over a hundred 
Englishmen, including the right to men under Ralph Lane to found a 
make their own laws. colony. Unfortunately Sir Richard 

T wo little ships sent out to Grenville, who commanded the ships 
explore the land which took them over, quarreled with 

Raleigh soon sent out two little the Indians and set fire to their corn. 


£.* New World were not sent 
£ with the idea of permanent 
settlement. They spent their 
fltl time looking for the passage to Ji 

I. / India and China, or else sought W 

./y only gold and silver. Walter * 

^ Raleigh, and his half-brother, Sir 

l Humphrey Gilbert, were among the 
first Englishmen who desired to set 
; up “ little pieces of England ” in 

America. They started with seven 
Jd small ships in 1578, but whether to 
explore America or to capture Spanish 
to? treasure ships is not quite certain. 

At any rate they had a fight with the 
& Spaniards, and returned without suc- 
cess. Sir Humphrey Gilbert was lost 
| at sea, returning from a voyage to 

I Newfoundland in 1583, but Raleigh 
£ was not discouraged. 

$ The next year Queen Elizabeth 
\So* made him a knight, and gave him per- 
mission to settle any “ remote heathen 
and barbarous lands,” still unoccupied 

J. by Europeans, giving the people who 
m should settle there all the rights of 
M Englishmen, including the right to 
» | make their own laws. 

II 'TWO LITTLE SHIPS SENT OUT TO 
1 EXPLORE THE LAND 

Raleigh soon sent out two little 
a ships commanded by Philip Amadas 
and Arthur Barlowe. They touched 
Florida, and then sailed along the 
Sft coast until they reached what is now 
\ North Carolina, July 4, 1584. Fol- 
lowing the coast they came to a gap 
^ in the sand banks which fringe the 
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T HE FIRST COLONY AT ROANOKE 
DOES NOT PROSPER 

The little colony built a little fort, 
but seems to have spent more time 
exploring and hunting gold than in 
planting crops. Some of them fol- 
lowed the broad Roanoke River, hop 






THE BOOK OF THE U N I T ED STATES 


ing to find a passage to China. One 
of the party was John White, who had 
some skill in drawing. He made pic- 
tures in water-colors of the Indians, at 
work and at play, and of their houses. 
Some of these were published at Frank- 
fort, in Germany, in 1590, five years after 
they were made, to illustrate the stoiy of 
the expedition, written by Thomas Har- 
iot, the famous mathematician. Both 
story and pictures tell us much of In- 
dian customs, before they were changed 



been delayed, only to find the island un- 
inhabited. He could not believe that all 
the men were dead, and did not guess 
that they had gone back to England. 
He thought that they were somewhere 
on the mainland, hunting gold or trying 
to get to China, and so he left abundant 
supplies, with a guard of fifteen men, and 
sailed back to England. 

All England was then stirred up over 
the war with Spain, which all saw was 
coming, but Sir Walter Raleigh would 



This in one of John White’s pictures, showing in the foreground two Indian hunters, and behind other 
hunters chasing the deer. You can easily distinguish the figures he drew from life and those for which 
he drew upon his imagination. The physical strength of these men seems to have impressed the artist 
very much, and he brings out their muscles very carefully. 


by the white men. The pictures them- 
selves are in the British Museum in Lon- 
don. We show you here some photo- 
graphs of the drawings. 

As the Indians refused to sell their 
com, the party began to suffer for want 
of food the next year, and the expected 
supplies did not come from England. 
Just al this time Sir Francis Drake, of 
whom you may read on page 862, 
stopped on his way home from an expedi- 
tion against the Spaniards. He agreed 
to take the hungry, homesick men home, 
as they asked, ana the island was de- 
serted. 

A little while later Sir Richard Gren- 
ville arrived with the supplies which had 


not give up the idea of planting a colony. 
So in the next year, 1587, he sent out 
another colony, of about one hundred and 
fifty men, women and children, under 
John White, who drew the pictures we 
show you here. Governor White was 
ordered to go to Roanoke Island, get the 
supplies and the fifteen men left there the 
year before, and then go further north 
into Chesapeake Bay, where there were 
better harbors. The commander of the 
ships, however, was anxious to get back 
to Europe, and after a part of the men 
had gone to Roanoke Island in a small 
ship, he landed all the rest on the coast, 
and sailed away. So the third colony was 
forced to settle in the same place. 
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HOW THE SOUTHERN INDIANS COOKED 
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The methods of cooking among the Indians seem to have interested the first Europeans who came to Amer- 
ica very much. The two pictures on this page show that the Indians on the North Carolina coast did not 
suffer for want of food. The earliest explorers tell us all kinds of food were plentiful. Here we see the 
preparation of a sort of stew, of fish, green corn and other things hard to recognize. 
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The waters of North Carolina to this day abound in fish of every description, and here is the simple m 
of cookery common among the Indians. Several varieties seen in the picture may be recognized by < 
one who has studied fish. The report of Sir Walter Raleigh’s first expedition says that an Indian ci 
all that the ships could use in a very short time. Several were entirely new to the Englishmen. 
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T he third colony, and little 

VIRGINIA DARE 

The party looked in vain for the fif- 
teen men and the supplies, when it 
reached the island, but found only a 
skeleton here and there. The Indians had 
killed the men and taken all of the supplies 
they fancied. Since the ship had sailed 
away, the colony had to remain, and all set 
to work to build huts. In the party was 
the governor’s daughter, Eleanor White, 
who was the wife of Ananias Dare. To 


in order to live. Governor White, there- 
fore, thought it necessary to take the one 
little ship left them and start back to 
England for help, when his little grand- 
daughter was about a week old. 

When he arrived in England the great 
Armada, which Philip of Spain expected 
to conquer England, was almost ready, 
and every ship in England was being 
prepared to fight. Sir Walter Raleigh 
made two attempts to send aid to his little 
colony. Once the ships were seized for 



We are told that this picture represents a solemn festival danfie among the Indians of what is now North 
Carolina, as seen by an Englishman more than 3*5 years ago. The savages, almost naked, danced around 
the circle of posts, striking them with their rattles as they passed. The one who could dance the longest 
and jump the highest was considered the winner. 


them was born, August 18, 1587, soon 
after they landed, a little daughter whom 
they named Virginia in honor of the coun- 
try. This little girl, Virginia Dare, was 
the first child born of English parents in 
what is now the United States.. The 
county of North Carolina, of which Roan- 
oke Island is a part, is called Dare 
County in her honor. 

Since the Indians had not only killed 
the men, but had taken or destroyed the 
stores and supplies they were set to guard, 
the colony had great need of many things 


the government, and the second expedi- 
tion, under Governor White, was driven 
back by Spanish ships. Then came the 
Armada, about which you may read on 
page 862, and there were mdny months 
of fighting, in which Raleigh had a promi- 
nent pirt. 

Finally poor Governor White, who 
must have been almost distracted, ar- 
ranged with a sea-captain sailing to the 
West Indies to take him as a passenger, 
and to stop at Roanoke Island on his re- 
turn voyage. Finally, in August, 1590, 



-THE LOST COLONY OF ROANOKE 


when his little granddaughter would have 
been three years old, he reached Roanoke 
Island. 

G overnor white does not find 

HIS GRANDDAUGHTER 

On the island there was not a sign of 
human life; the doors of the huts stood 
open, and grass grew in the fort. Chests 
and boxes which had been buried had 
been dug up. Some of Governor White’s 
books and drawings had been scattered 
to the winds. There were no signs of a 


Before his death the colony of Jamestown 
had been founded by others and the weak 
little colony managed to exist. 

W HAT BECAME OF THE LOST COLONY 
OF ROANOKE 

The settlers at Jamestown, after their 
arrival in 1607, were told that this col- 
ony had lived peacefully among the In- 
dians for several years, adopting the In- 
dian mode of life. Finally the medicine- 
men had stirred up the tribe to murder 
all except four men, two boys and a girl. 




Though Sir Walter Raleigh's attempts to found a colony in the New World failed, he waa not forgotten. 
When North Carolina became a state it named the new town, built for the capital of the state, Raleigh, in 
hia honor. This is the dignified capitol building in the centre of the town which reminds the people of the 
state of the great man who tried so faithfully to settle the country. Photograph by Brown Bros. 


struggle, and the only clew was the word 
CROATOAN carved deep on a great tree. 

The ship proceeded toward that place, 
but one of those severe storms common 
on that coast sprang up and after beating 
about for several days the captain, in 
spite of the prayers of the father and 
grandfather, set sail for England, leaving 
the colonists to their fate. 

Raleigh made two further efforts to 
find his colony, five in all, and after the 
failure of his last, in 1602, just before be 
was imprisoned, declared that he would 
yet see “ an English nation in Virginia.” 
He was sent to prison by James I, in 
1603, and finally put to death in 16x6. 


Perhaps this story was true, perhaps not. 
If so, was this girl Virginia Dare? 

To this day many believe that some of 
the colonists, at least, were adopted by 
the Indians, and married with them. As 
proof they point to the gray eyes and 
red hair sometimes seen among the Croa- 
tan Indians, who yet live in North Caro- 
lina. The Indians themselves say that 
they have been told by their grandfathers, 
who were told by their grandfathers, that 
their ancestors came over the sea and 
could "speak out of a book.” All we 
really know is that the little colony dis- 
appeared, and has never been found. 

THE NEXT STORY OF THF UNITED SlATtS IS ON PAC 5 E 6387 . 



THINGS TO MAKE 
THINGS>°TO DO _ 


WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

THE two great sports of the United States are baseball and football. Base- 
ball is played by a great many more people y for thousands of boys and 
young men play the game at every opportunity. Fewer play football, but the 
public interest in the game is quite as great. The following description gives 
a general idea of the game, and will enable the reader to understand. 

HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL 


TTURING the autumn , - us 

months of every 
year, thousands of 
American boys and 
young men are playing football. It is 
the favorite sport in colleges and high 
schools, and .the newspapers print long 
accounts of the games, some of which are 
attended by many thousands of spectators. 

It is a rough game and a boy who is 
not strong should not attempt to play it. 
Even strong boys are sometimes hurt, 
and, therefore, some parents and some 
schools object to the game, and do not 
allow their boys to play. ‘ However, if 
only strong boys, wearing proper clothes, 
play the game, there is not much danger 
of serious injury. Players should always 
wear regular- padded football clothes, and 
strong shoes which fit closely around the 
ankles. Nose-guards made of rubber and 
shin-guards are often worn, but are not 
absolutely necessary. 

Football is a very old and very widely 
played game. Several thousand years 
ago, we know, it was played by the 
Greeks. Through the Romans it was 
passed on to the Britons. The English 
gave it to America, where it has, in the 
last thirty-five years, developed into a 
game distinct from any played elsewhere. 

The American Intercollegiate game, 
played by nearly all of the colleges and 
most of the schools, is played upon a 
rectangular field, 360 feet long and 160 
feet wide, enclosed by white lines marked 
on the ground Two lines, 300 feet apart, 
are called the goal lines. I11 the middle 
of each of these is erected a goal, consist- 
ing of two upright posts 20 feet high and 
T8V2 feet apart, with a horizontal cross- 
bar 10 feet from the ground. Parallel 
with the goal lines, white lines run across 
the field 5 yards apart, and these lines 
give the field its familiar name of grid- 
iron These are the official dimensions 
In games between teams of boys, how- 
ever, the field is often smaller, depending 
on the space available; and the 5-yard 
lines, which are merely an aid to the 
referee in judging distance, are usually 
omitted. 

The ball is an inflated rubber bladder, 
with a leather cover, usually made of 
Copyright, 191a, 1918, by M. Perry Mills. 
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Cjv^pigskin. I* is not 

Continue d from round, but drawn out 

— lengthwise into rounded 
points at opposite ends, 
to make it more easily handled. The 
game is played by two sides of eleven 
men each. Seven of these men are for- 
wards, who form the rush line, and they 
take positions beside one another, facing 
the goal line to be attacked, as shown on 
the diagram. The man in the middle is 
called the centre. At each side of him 
stands a guard; outside of the guards 
come the tackles, and outside of these, the 
ends The remaining four men compose 
the backfield. Of these, the quarter-back 
stands directly behind the centre; two 
half-backs take their positions at the sides 
of, and a little further back than the 
quarter. Still further to the rear, and 
behind the centre of the line, is the full- 
back’s place. This is, in general, the 
arrangement of the men when in posses- 
sion of the ball and lined-up for an 
attack. When on the defence, while the 
line-men keep their positions, the backs 
shift to meet different plays by their 
opponents, sometimes playing far to the 
rear in readiness to receive a kicked ball. 
Because they take so many different 
positions, we do not show the defence 
on the diagram. 

The standard length of time of a game 
is sixty minutes of actual playing. This 
is divided into four periods called " quar- 
ters,” of fifteen minutes each. Between 
the first and second quarters, as well as 
between the third and fourth, there is an 
intermission of one minute. The period 
of rest between the second and third 
quarters lasts fifteen minutes. 

Scoring is accomplished in two ways: 
by touching the ball down behind the 
goal line, or by kicking it over the cross- 
bar of the goai. When a player succeeds 
in carrying the ball across the opposing 
team's goal line and there touches it to 
the ground, it is called a touch-down, and 
counts six points. When a team has 
made a touch-down, the ball is brought 
out into the playing-field, and one of 
the men of that side tries a place-kick, 
that is, kicks the ball from the ground 
where it is held in position by one of 





THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO 


/us team-mates. If the ball passes over 
the cross-bar, it is called a goal from 
touch-down and adds one point to the score. 
A field-goal, which counts three points, may 
be made without having scored a touch- 
down, by sending the hall from the playing- 
field, over the cross-bar, by means of either 
a place-kick or a drop-kick. A drop-kick 
consists in dropping the ball from the hands 
and kicking it just as it begins to rise from 
the ground. When any member of a team 
is forced to carry the ball behind his own 
goal line and there touch it down, his team 
is said to make a safety. This counts two 
points for its opponents. If, however, a 
team recovers, behind its own goal line, a 
ball kicked across by the opposing side, a 
safety is not counted This is called a 
touch-back , it does not add to the score 
After a touch-back, the defensive side has 


into the charge of the centre of the runner’s 
side. His team-mates line up at the sides 
of the centre on a line even with the ball 
and parallel with the goal line in the manner 
described before when speaking of the play- 
ers. Opposite them, their antagonists line 
up. Both sides are now ready for a scrim- 
mage. At the signal, the centre snaps the 
ball to the quarter-back, who passes it to 
the man in the back-field who has been 
called on to advance the ball by rushing. 
The rusher tries to carry the ball either 
through the line or around one of the ends. 
When he has been stopped, the ball is said 
to be down for the second time. Four 
such downs arc allowed, in which to make 
a gain of ten yards. When ten yards have 
thus been gained, it is again called first 
down. Thus, the team continues its prog- 
ress toward the enemy’s goal, unless it either 
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The Field Laia Out for Football. 


the privilege either of carrying the ball out 
to its own twenty-five yard line, and there 
putting it in play, or of kicking out to its 
opponents from any point within its own 
twenty-five yard line. 

The two captains having decided the 
choice of goals and kick-off by tossing a 
coin, play begins with a kick-off from the 
kicker’s forty-yard line. The players of this 
side line up even with the ball One of their 
number, after a short run, kicks the ball into 
the territory of the enemy, who have scat- 
tered about their half of the field in readiness 
to receive the kick. The man who catches 
the ball starts on a run toward the hostile 
goal,*protected as much as possible by his 
comrades, and striving to evade his oppo- 
nents, who have come charging down the 
field as soon as the ball has been kicked. If 
the runner succeeds, by dodging, in making 
his way through the ranks of his opponents 
and crosses their goal line, he has scored 
a touch-down. Usually, however, he is 
tackled and thrown. When his course is 
thus arrested, the ball is said to be down. 
In that case, the ball is given, at that spot, 


loses the ball on a fumble, or fails to gain 
the required ten yards in four tries. When 
a team perceives that- it will not make the 
necessary ten yards in its four downs, the 
practice is not to rush the ball on the last 
down, but to kick it so as to place as far 
away from their goal as possible. In either 
case,* the ball comes into the possession of 
the other side, which now makes its attack 
in a similar way. A forward-pass may be 
made from scrimmage formation by any 
man in the back-field, and may be received 
by an end, or by any man who was in the 
back-field when the ball was put in play. 
Such a pass may be intercepted by any 
opponent. 

Regarded as fouls and forbidden are: off- 
side play, that is, getting in front of the ball ; 
holding or tackling any one but the man 
with the ball, tripping, striking, or kicking 
a man ; “ piling up ’’ on a “ downed ” player. 
Boys who wish to play the game in earnest 
should get the book of rules and study them, 
and better still, get some person who knows 
the game to teach it to them. Football is 
hard to learn from a book. 





MAKING A SET OF BOOKSHELVES 


TN proceeding with our carpentry work, we 
A must not try to advance too rapidly. We 
shall do better work it we make very simple 
things at first. Another point to keep in mind 
is the utility of the articles we set ourselves to 
make. Our work is likely to be more thorough 
if we know that it has to stand the test of per- 
haps daily use. Here we shall see how to make 
an exceedingly useful article — a set of hanging 
bookshelves — which we can attach to the wall. 

Everyone needs an article of this kind, and 
everyone with ordinary intelligence and the 
necessary tools can make one. The sizes given 
in the sketches are good useful sizes, but the 
best sizes for the article to be made depend upon 
the space available for its accommodation. 
Many of us re*"'" 

member how * 

the Vicar of ^ fV • 

Wakefie‘d had • \ » 

his family ’s por- « \ i [“* 

trait painted, \ \ j 

and then found J ! 

the canvas so i a* J 

large that it had { m ! « 

to stand against • j i/id 1 ; J 

the kitchen wall. S r 1 • i 

Thu3 everyone J » • 

who makes the « J J 

bookshelves ! f 7 » • 

from these | [ { 

sketches must j ; i 

first decide if ■ « { 

these sizes are 

the best in his CTJ EZI3 '* 
individual case, » 20$ 30 

and if they are J J { 

not he must • 

modify the sizes { ■ J 

given to suit i J , 

his own case J • ! 

We have first J | * 

to decide what • • J 

kind of wood ; j | j 

we shall use. i i 1 i 1 , , 

We could use • l— 1 I ' . • 

oak, beech, or • J » 

birch —perhaps J y — v } 

oak looks better » / i 

than the other ! / J I 

two for the pur- J ! I 

pose— but all * / ^ ( 

these are hard v „ . .... . Pll 

woods, and it o£ sidM - 2 ‘ PU 

will be much easier for us to use a soft wood, 
such as pine. Hard woods are much more 
difficult to work. We can use soft wood, and 
after the shelves are made we can stain them to 
imitate any of the harder and more expensive 
woods. 

In picture x we show one side of the hanging 
bookshelves with all the sizes marked on it. 
We first cut out two pieces of the wood we are 
using — pine, for instance— to this shape. They 
must be fairly strong, and we should make 
them so that the finished thickness shall be not 
less than one inch, so we had better use wood 
1 1 inch thick and reduce it to one inch by 
planing it The holes in the sides we can make 
with a chisel, and we must be particularly 
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i. Plan of sides. 


careful that each pair of holes is exactly in the 
same horizontal line, so that the shelves may 
be quite flat. It is safer to make the holes a 
little small at first, tor it is very to 

enlarge them if necessary. We must also see 
that the two sides are exactly alike. Having 
cut the two pieces, we must finish them care- 
fully with the plane so as to have them true and 
smooth, afterwards rubbing them well with 
sand-paper, or glass-paper, these being two 
names for the same material. We should use 
No. i sand-paper first, rubbing the surface and 
edges carefully until they are as uniformly 
smooth as the sand -paper can make them, and 
then we use No. o sand-paper, which will give 
them the final touches, ft is more important to 
— yp have the sides 

• smooth than it 

□ OJ I is to have the 

J I L /fJ | shelves smooth, 

, | * because the for- 

{ ! mer are more 

J J exposed to view. 

, « Having made 

J • the sides, we 

• I turn our atten- 

! J/ tion to the 

J , shelves, of 

» • which we shall 

J • make three. We 

• j shall make 

! I them all alike. 

J ! and thereby 

* i simplify mat- 

25 • ters Picture 2 

_ } , I shows the shape 

i ‘ • and the sizes 

| i which we should 

j \ make them. 

• ; The thickness 

J i of these pieces 

• ! when finished 

{ 2 should not be 

« J less than. | inch 

! • and preferably 

| a l inch, so that 

» 3. Plan of the wood, when 

{ back piece. we begin, 

• should be 

(I I”" 1 f/TT 1 thicker than 

n n 2z // this, to allow us 

JlJ i Lif to have this 

— — ■ «•»— ■ 
sand-papering are finished. Having made the 
shelves, we fit them into the sides so that the 
ends go through the holes we made in the sides, 
and if they do not quite fit we must make them 
fit. We shall want twelve taper pins, or dowels, 
for the hole.%in the ends of the shelves to cause 
them to retain their position m the sides, and 
these pins we can easily make. It will be much 
better if they are of nard wood — oak, beech, 
birch, mahogany, or walnut, for instance — even 1 
if the sides and shelves are of soft wood. There ' 
is more strain upon the dowels tram upon the 1 
other parts, and as they are smaller, strength ' 
is necessary. The shape and size of dowel 1 
necessary are given in picture 4 
The shelves would do as they now are. 


2. Plan of shelves. 



THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO 


but wou.d be liable to twist unless we strength- 
ened them, and we shall do this by two back 
pieces, one above the top shell and another 
below the bottom shell. Picture 3 shows the 
sizes for these pieces, both of which are alike. 
Having cut them out and 
finished them, we nail them yy r pi- a ry any , 

on, one above the top shelf 
and one under the bottom ml . 
shelf. The set of shelves is 7/ w 
now complete as far as car- (f\ > 
pentry goes. If we buy at ff 
the hardware merchants' 4 y/r 
mirror plates, we can attach I Ifni 
the shelves to the wall by m-m ■ — — ■ - ■■■ 
their means. We must at- (//Mil 
tach these mirror plates to M l 
the sides and not to the [Ml 
shelves. We put two at each jlUf/IL 
side, as seen in picture 5. 1\/|/]P 

These would do well enough L. 

if they were put on to stick ■ 

outwards, but in that case 
they would be seen when the 

shelves are attached to the „ T . . 

wall. By putting them on as S- The compl* 
indicated in picture '5, the books will hide them 
and the shelves will luok much better when they 
are fixed in the place they are to occupy. 

If we have used pine or other soft wood, 
we can stain the shelves any color we prefer, 
and can imitate mahogany, rosewood, walnut, 


5. The completed bookshelves. 


or ebony. We purchase any of these stains 
in either small or large bottles, and apply it 
with a brush. Then we can put on some 
French polish if we wish to rive the article 
an extra fine finish and can afford the modest 
expense There are several 
other ways in which we 
1 can ornamen t the book- 
11 shelves. We may, if we 
" RfM j like, make the top and 
ill bottom pieces " embattled " 
1 or " dentilated,* as it is 
lly/ called, by cutting out pieces 

M an d leaving teeth-like pro- 

—■ ~ wj jectors as shown in picture 
vA 5. We can carve the sides, 
\Jf/f or we can stain them with 
J j a pattern, using stencils, or 
we can bum some orna- 
j/jn mentation, using a hot iron, 

. — /fflj or, finally, we can, if we 

JfTWj wish, put some ornamental 
1 ct imitation leather shelf- 
edging along the front of 

d bookahelni. the ahelves Whether we 
decide to decorate in any 
of these ways or not, we shall have an article 
of wall furniture which we shall find very 
convenient, and of which we shall feel very 
proud, because we have made it ourselves, but 
it will considerably add to its appearance if it 
is decorated with some simple design. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CHINESE BAT 

'T'HIS is a miniature cricket-bat, 6 in. long. We may here remark that whenever a con- 
1 as illustrated in the picture. In a row jurer can introduce in his " talkee-talkee " 
down its centre, about half an inch apart, of a trick some little scientific fact having a 
are three small holes, visible on each side, resemblance, however remote, to the effect 
and bored, apparently, right through it. But he is about to produce, he should not fail to 


things are not always what they seem, 
especially in conjuring. A comparison 
of picture 1 , representing a iront view, 
and picture 2, representing a back 
view of the bat, will show how, in this 
case, the reality differs from the ap- 
pearance. Of the three holes, a, b, 
and c, shown in the front view, only 
b and c are genuine, so to speak, a 
being a mere make-believe, going 
only half-way through the wood. 
On the other side of the bat, in a 
line with u and c, but half an inch 
nearer the lower end, is another 
dummy hole, d. 

With the bat is used a little peg 
of wood, bone, or ivory, in length 
about three times the thickness of 
the bat, and just fitting comfortably 
into either of the holes b and c. 

To show the trick, we, in the first 
place, call attention to the bat, asking 
the company to notice that there are 


do so. If we can start people on a 
wrong scent, they are all the less 
likely to hit upon the true one. 

But to return to our jumping peg. 
The performer puts it, from the front, 
into the hole b in such a manner that 
it shall project equally on each side. 
Holding the bat upright, he asks 
everybody to take notice that he has 
put it in the centre hole. He then 
lowers the bat as if to show the 
opposite face of it but, as be uoes so, 

S ves the handle a half-turn between 
s fingers. The effect of this is that 
the same side is still visible. 

" Now," he says, " I shall com- 
mand the peg to jump out of the 
middle hole and into the top hole." 
Under cover of a wave of the arm. 
he gives the bat another half-turn, 
thereby bringing the reverse side 
into view. On this side b is the top 
hole ; and the peg appears to have 


three holes through it, as appears to *. Front view. ■. Back view. jumped accordingly. 

be the case. We likewise exhibit the ‘The mysterious bat ‘VOnce more, he says, " we will 

i.:_v i ii. u xk. 1- ik. k.i. <• 


peg, which we may introduce with 


place the peg in the middle bole 1 


the remark that some of the company have no He then transfers it to c, which on the side 


doubt seen * the curious * jumping bean9 " 
which have been such a puzzle to naturalists, 
and that this little peg is a “ jumping peg." 
Whether the motive power is the same in both 
cases you must leave the audience to decide. 


now visible is the middle hole. Again he 
shows, apparently, both sides of the bat then 
commands the peg to jump, and makes the 
final half-turn as before, when the peg is seen 
to have jumped into the lowermost hole 


Am.lt WITH MANflfiRAU 



a. The dancing Highlander. 
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THE STONE IN THE ROAD 


T here once ^ .*=>« 

a king who ruled^^g coimHUBo 
his subjects so wisely ’ •' ’ 
and so well that his 
fame spread near and far. Mm 

But everything was left by the v^gS 
people for someone else to do, and 
at last the king decided to teach 
them a lesson. 

Now, it happened that one of the 
roads that led to the town passed 
through a hill. To this spot the king 
went late one night, and scooped a 
hollow right in the middle of the cart- 
tracks. Then from the folds of his 
cloak he took a small bundle, and 
placed it in the hole. Going to the 
side of the road, he loosened a large 
stone, which he rolled to the hole he ( 
had made in the road. There he 
placed it, so that it completely covered 
the opening. 

Next morning a fanner driving his 
cart came that way. 

" Ah," he cried, " the laziness of 
those people is terrible 1 Here is this 
big stone right in the middles of the 
road. I dare say it has lain there long 
enough for someone to have moved it. 
But no 1 everyone is too lazy to attend 
to such a simple matter." So saying, 
he pulled his horses to one side till his 
cart grazed against the side of the hill, 
and so passed on. 

Presently down the road came a 
soldier. He sang gaily as he marched 
along; but his head was too far back 


as*. _gjTor him to notice the 

non 6196 D&ffip stone, and in a moment 
• ° he was sprawling in 
. the roadway. He 
ifj^ picked himself up, grumbling 
§T at people’s carelessness, and 
walked on. But he left the stone 
where he found it. / 

Later some mer^Jiants, with pack 
horses heavily laden, passed that way. 

*' This is a fine country ! ” said one. 
" I wonder how long that big stone has 
been lying there." But not one of 
them thought it worth while to move 
it out of the way, but the company 
divided and passed to right and left 
of it. 

Thus it went on day after day, and 
# no one even attempted to move the 
# stone, though everyone blamed his 
neighbor for letting it lie. When three 
weeks had passed, and it still lay in 
the road, the king sent word to his 
people to meet him at this very spot. 

" My good people and faithful 
subjects," he said, " it was I who put 
this stone here ; and for three weeks 
everyone who has passed has blamed 
his neighbor for not moving it." 

Then he lifted the stone, and showed 
them the hollow place beneath, in 
which lay a small bag labeled : “ For 
him who lifts the stone." 

He undid the string and a stream of 
golden coins fell out. After that no 
man in that country left the immediate 
task for his neighbor to perform. 



THE WONDERFUL FRIENDS 


A SHEPHERD lad was once sent by 
his father to cany food to his elder 
brothers, who were in the army of the 
king, encamped before a powerful enemy. 
When the young boy arrived, he found 
everywhere dismay and anxiety. For 
the champion of the other side had 
challenged any of their host to combat, 
and so mighty was he that none had 
dared to answer. 

" Who is this man/' inquired the 
shepherd lad, “ that he should defy the 
armies of the living God ? " He offered 
to go himself, ana was brought before 
the king, and the king, after speaking 
to him, had him dressed in his own 
armor. But the lad said, " I cannot go 
with these, for I have not proved them." 
And he put them by. Then he took his 
shepherd's staff and his sling, gathered 
some smooth stones from the brook, and * 
went out to meet the champion. 

When Goliath, the mighty warrior, 
saw him, he was enraged, and cursed him 
in contempt. But the young patriot 
replied, “ You come to me with a sword, 
and a spear and a shield ; but I come to 
you in the name of the Lord of hosts, the 
God of the armies of Israel, whom you 
have defied. This day will the Lord 
deliver you into my hand.” And as the 
warrior bore down upon him he fitted a 
stone to his sling, and, whirling it about 
his head, let fly ; and the stone struck 
Goliath on the forehead, and he stumbled 
and fell upon his face to the earth. 
Then the lad snatched the fallen hero’s 
sword, and smote off his head. When , 
the Philistines saw their champion was 
dead, they fled. But among the Israel- 
ites in an instant despair had changed 
to confidence and enthusiasm. 

With a shout of joy, the army of 
Israel arose, and, flinging itself upon the 
enemy, drove them away in utter con- 
fusion. 

Then the King of Israel inquired about 
the shepherd boy, but none could tell his 
name. “ Inquire whose son the stripling 
is," he said ; and presently the boy was 
brought before him, with the head of the 
giant in his hand, to answer for himself. 

" I am the son of thy servant Jesse the 
Bethlehemite." 

Beside the king was his son, and this 
gracious young man, regarding the 
shepherd boy as he spoke to his royal 


father, felt his soul suddenly knit with 
the handsome lad’s, and there and then 
loved him as his own heart. So he spoke 
to the king, and the king said that the 
lad David should no more return to his 
father's home, but should live with him 
in his palace, and be a soldier instead 
of a shepherd. And the king's son, 
Jonathan, took off his royal robe, and 
put it upon. David, and gave him his 
sword, his bow, and his girdle. And he 
held David’s hand, and looked in his 
eyes, and they made a vow together 
of a friendship which should last till 
death. 

Life had changed utterly and com- 
pletely for David in an instant. From 
living in a humble cot, he went to live 
in a king’s palace. From being a shep- 
herd of the hills, he was a captain of 
soldiers. 

What dreams of glory must have 
crowded the lad’s brain I It seemed as if 
there was no height to which he might 
not soar, no fame he might not earn, 
no happiness he might not now enjoy. 

In all the glory and honor which now 
invested him, there was one thing far 
more gracious and more glorious than 
all the rest, and this was the deep love 
of the king’s son. Clothed in such a 
love, as with a kingly robe, the young 
David was something more than warrior 
and hero. 

What Julius Caesar was to the Romans, 
what Napoleon was to the French army, 
this and more was David to the hosts of 
Israel. The spell of the man's soul was 
over the people, and in him they beheld 
a captain from heaven, whose right hand 
was^ terrible with victory. So, wherever 
David went with the army, triumph 
followed, and, on the return of the 
soldiers, the streets were loud with his 
name and with music to his honor. 

In this glory of young David, Jona- 
than rejoiced with all his noble and 
generous nature. 

But the people shouted, "Saul has 
slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands I " And this cry pierced the 
king's chamber, and struck on his soul 
like the voice of Destiny. From that 
day Saul regarded David with growing 


Slowly it came to the mind of the king 
that David was his enemy. At first he 


TOE WONDERFUL FRIENDS 


had been envious of the praise showered 
upon his favorite ; then he became sus- 
picious. He regarded him as plotting 
for the throne of Israel. 

He spoke about this idea to Jonatnan 
and his courtiers, saying that David was 
dangerous to the royal house. But 


But, in a war that soon followed, 
David was again so successful that the 
king’s suspicions returned, and, with his 
own hand, on a sudden impulse of hatred, 
as he sat with his successful captain, most 
basely the king sought to kill him with 
a javelin. Then David fled away from 


Courtesy Ttuot Picture Soc., N.Y. Copyright by de Brunoff, 1904. 

THE STONE FROM DAVID'S SLING STRUCIC FULL IN THE GIANT'S FOREHEAD 


Jonathan, after he had warned David 
to lie in secret for a little space, went 
to the king and spoke so convincingly 
of David's honor and of his service to 
the nation that the king put away his 
suspicion, and said, “ As the Lord liveth, 
he shall not be slain." So David re- 
turned to the court and lived as before. 


the court that night back to his own 
house. 

Jonathan came to him in secret, and 
the two friends comforted each other. 
Then Jonathan returned to soften the 
king's wrath against David. But when 
he spoke to Saul, the king this time burst 
out upon him with violent rage, bidding 
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him see that he would never succeed to 
the throne while David lived ; and 
admonishing him to throw aside a 
treacherous friend, and to try and pro 
tect his own interests while there was 
still time. 

To all this Jonathan replied, “ Why 
should he be killed? What has he 
done ? " And this gentle answer so 
enraged the king that he hurled his 
javelin even at Jonathan. 

Then Jonathan saw that it was in 


and wept together, till David was un- 
manned, and broke into tears. 

Then Jonathan comforted the mighty 
conqueror, valuing his friendship more 
than life. “ Go m peace,” said he ; 
" go in peace, because we have yowed, 
both of us.” 

Many years afterwards, when David, 
having gone through a multitude of 
adventures, was become a king himself, 
he heard how Saul and Jonathan had 
died together in battle. The news broke 





■Y" 


The king’s son felt his soul suddenly knit with the soul of the handsome lad. 


vain to plead, and unsafe for David to 
be within reach of his father's arm. So 
he approached David in secret, by a 
signal agreed upon by them beforehand, 
namely that Jonathan would shoot three 
arrows as if at a mark. If he said to his 
attendant, "The arrows are beyond 
thee,” it would mean that his news was 
bad. Then David fell upon his knees, 
bowed his head to the ground, and waited 
for Jonathan. 

Jonathan came near, took David into 
his arms, and they kissed one another, 


him down, and he cried out, ” The beauty 
of Israel is slain I ” and he forgot his 
own wrongs that he had suffered at the 
hands of Saul and said, “ Saul and 
Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they were 
not divided.” Then the old friendship 
with Jonathan, with all its fragrance of 
innocence and youth, returned to him, 
and he mourned for his friend, “I am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me. 
Thy love to me was wonderful I ” 



THE 


THE GREY TERROR 
FIRST BOY WHO PLAYED WITH A DOG 


AFTER S war’s adventure with the 
^ lioness, the men and women in the 
camp were very watchful over the son 
of their chieftain. He was never al- 
lowed to go out alone beyond the camp 
where Comhill now is. It was not till 
the Grey Terror arrived that he had any 
more exciting adventures. 

“ Game is getting wonderfully abun- 
dant," said Wawa, one morning, late in 
autumn, to his wife Bina. 

Only a few minutes before he had gone 
out hunting, and he had returned loaded 
with spoil. The river swamp was 
crowded with wild sheep and elk and 
horses and oxen and deer. That day 
the tribe got enough meat to last them 
till the winter months. Everybody 
was wild with joy, except Wawa. 

" Something terrible must be happen- 
ing on the south side of the river," he 
said that evening, as the tribe was eating 
round the great fire on the top of the hill. 
" I went down to the ford. For a 
quarter of a mile the river is black with 
animals swimming madly across to the 


No one had ever seen Wawa look so 
terrible as he did then. No one dared 
to wait and question him. All the tribe 
rushed into the jungle, the children fol- 
lowing their mothers, as Swar followed 
Bina. They helped to tear down the 
brushwood, while the men hammered 
with their stone afces at the smaller 
trees, or lighted fires at the roots in 
order to bum through the trunks. And 
the piles of brushwood grew higher in 
the circle around the camp, but Wawa 
would not let them stop. “ More," he 
said, “ more. We shall need every stick 
in the jungle." 

At this awful moment Swar took it 
into his funny little red mop of a head 
to trot away into the swamp and see 
what was the matter with everything. 
Bina, of course, missed him, but thought 
he was with his father ; while Wawa, 
who was limping round the camping- 
place and studying where to make the 
circle of fires, naturally fancied that 
his son was busy with his wife collect- 
ing wood. 


northern wilderness. They are all going . All the jungle swamp was now empty 
toward the north, and the tribe will have , of large animals. They had fled into 
to go with them or starve." the northern wilderness. Swar took 

" Why ? " cried all the men. the track toward what is now Hamp£ 

“ I do not know why," said Wawa ; stead, which he had followed on his fust 
" but I will soon find out." voyage of exploration. There was no 

He took his heaviest stone axe and sound to be heard save that the grey 
his best stone dagger, and tied them monkeys chattered in the tall forest 


toward the north, and the tribe will have 
to go with them or starve." 

" Why ? " cried all the men. 

“ I do not know why," said Wawa ; 
" but I will soon find out." 

He took his heaviest stone axe and 
his best stone dagger, and tied them 
round his waist. He then stripped him- 
self of all his skins, and dived into the 
river, and struck out for the southern 
shore. None of the men and women 
of the tribe slept that night. 

When morning came, there was no 
need for them to go out hunting. Herds 
of terror-stricken beasts came charging 
up the hill and sweeping through the 
camp, overturning the skin tents and 
scattering the tribe. Everything was 
in confusion when Wawa came limping 
up from the river. His stone axe ana 
dagger were gone, and he was wounded 
in the leg. 

" Don't trouble about the tents I ” he 
shouted. “ The Grey Terror is coming, 
and there is no time to escape 1 Out in 
the jungle foryour lives, ana get wood to 
make a great fire round the camp I Out, 
I say I Out, all of you — men, women 
and children — and collect brushwood t " 


trees as he passed by, and great long- 
legged storks, searching for frogs in 
the pond, slowly flew away at his 
approach. 

" I don't know what I shall hunt to- 
day,'.’ said Swar to a monkey that was 
peering curiously at him from the lowest 
branch of a fig-tree. " Could you tell me 
where I could find the Grey Terror that 
daddy spoke of ? I must lull it, because 
it is frightening mummy, and then I 
will wear its skin when my lion robe is 
tom." 

Swar thought that the monkey would 
understand him. It looked such a 
quaint human creature, as it peeped 
down at him, that he was sure it was 
some strange sort of child. By a stroke 
of wonderful luck, the monkey that 
morning happened to be in a mischiev- 
ous mood. Plucking a large juicy fig, 
it threw the fruit at Swar, and struck 
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SWAR FOLLOWED THE MONKEY FROM TREE TO TREE 

him plop ! on the face. In the twink- pitter-patt< 
ling of an eye Swar had made up his ally died a> 
mind. This grey, ugly thing which Swar wa 
threw figs at you when you asked it a in the cold • 
question was surely the Grey Terror arm aroun 
itself, he thought. what it wa 

He was up the tree in a minute. No night and 1 
man or boy of modem times could climb Grey Terre 
with the agility that this primitive little lonely, and 
savage displayed. He was almost equal father and 
to the monkey at its own game. He " I don't 
followed it from tree to tree, never said, as his 
touching the' ground once, but. swing- gambol ab 
ing from branch to branch, like a little him. " I'r 
human ape. Sometimes he stopped to He dim! 
breathe and nestled in the forking and set or 
branches of a tree, and made a meal on river. As 
nuts and figs. And there, in the tree distance av 
beyond him, squatted the monkey, his father 1 
imitating his movements, and feeding on himself by 


what he fed on. It 
made Swar angry and 
he kept chasing the 
animal till nightfall. 
By that time he was so 
tired out that he fell 
asleep over his last meal, 
and the monkey came 
and squatted beside 
him, high in a branching 
oak-tree, and put its 
hairy arms gently 
round the sleeping boy. 

All that mght there 
was a strange noise in 
the silent forest. Pitter- 
patter, pitter-patter it 
went on the leaf-strewn 
ground. Now and then 
the shriek of a rabbit 
was heard. And once, 
as the autumn moon 
shone for a moment the 
light from it fell on a 
vast, grey, moving mass. 


sweeping through the 
forest. A thousand 
glittering eyes instantly 
looked up, and the 
strange stillness of the 

S was suddenly 
i by a loud, wail- 
ing cry from a thousand 
red throats. Then 
the clouds came to- 
gether, and silence and 

darkness again fell on 

*E TO TREE the forestf and the 
pitter-patter, pitter-patter noise gradu- 
ally died away. 

Swar was very angry when he awoke 
in tfie cold dawn, and found the monkey's 
arm around him. He did not think 
what it was that had kept him warm all 
night and he had forgotten all about the 
Grey Terror. But he felt hungry and 
lonely, and he wanted to get back to his 
father and mother. 

” I don't want to play with you,” he 
said, as his strange bed-fellow began to 
gambol about the tree and chatter to 
him. " I’m going back to the camp.” 

He climbed down from the oak-tree, 
and set out to find the camp by the 
river. As you can guess, he was a good 
distance away from his home. Happily, 
his father had taught him how to guide 
himself by the position of the sun, and 



after a tramp of four miles he came to 
the shore of the Thames at the place 
where Chiswick now is. 

" Now I know my way home I " he 
said joyfully. 

And f turning right to the east, he 
trotted along the river-bank towards 
Westminster. Of course, there was no 
path along the river in those distant 
days. The land was covered with a dead 
undergrowth, broken here and there by 
irregular tracks made by the woolly 
elephants and the huge buffaloes as they 
went down in herds to the water to drink. 
At Westminster, where the Thames 
was shallow, all the jungle for about half 
a mile had been trampled down flat by 
the huge droves of terror-stricken beasts 
that had fled before the Grey Terror 
into the northern wilderness. 

As Swar was passing over this strange 
place, alittleanimalcame 
out of a muddy tuft of 
reeds, and began to fol- 
low him. Swar did not 
notice it until it licked his 
bare legs, and made him 
turn round with a start. 

He had no weapon, and 
he gave a cry of fear, 
and ran away as fast as 
he could. The little 
animal easily overtook 
him. Instead, however, 
of tiying to hurt him in 
any way, it ran by his 
side, and attempted to 
play with him. Swar at 
last stopped — it was no 
good being frightened — 
and looked at him in a 
friendly way. 

" You're a funny little 
thing," he said. "You're 
like a young wolf-cub, 
but your grey fur is 
finer and softer, and 
you’re not a bit fierce.’* 

It was, indeed, only a 
frolicsome little puppy- 
dog. Swar found it a de- 
lightful playmate. They 
chased one another in 
turn from Westminster 
to Comhill. Panting 
from the exercise, and 
wild with delight over 
his new pet, Swar at 
last rushed up to the THE LITTL1 


camping-place of the tribe, and shouted 
and capered outside the circle of burning 
wood. 

" J°y>. j°y. , joy I ” cried Wawo. 

Swar is safef The Grey Terror has 
not eaten my son. Beat down the fire, 
men, and let him in ! ’* 

Men, women, and children hastily 
caught up whatever was handy— skins, 
sticks, and stone spears— and raked 
some of the burning wood away to make 
an entrance for the little boy. Bina 
and Wawa rushed forward to embrace 
him, but the little puppy -dog got 
through first, and rushed towards them, 
barking loudly out of sheer excitement. 

“ The Grey Terror— the Grey Tenor ! 
It is upon us ! The river ! Jump into 
the river I It is our one and only 
chance I Oh — oh — oh I *’ shouted all 
the tribe loudly, in a madness of fear. 



THE LITTLE ANIMAL TRIED TO PLAY WITH SWAR 
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They leaped through the line of fire 
at the water-edge, in a wild, confused, 
and swift movement. Only Wawa re- 
mained behind. Lifting up his great 
stone axe, he sprang to the opening 
made in the fire circle, shouting : 

44 Run with your mother, Swar I There 
is still time. I will keep the Grey Terror 
back while my life lasts 1 ** 

Swar took his little puppy up in both 
arms, and began to run to the water 
as fast as his little legs would carry 
him. 

44 Kill it, boy ! Kill it I ** Wawa 
shouted to his son. “ That is one of 
the Grey Terrors you are carrying 1 *' 
Swar stopped running in blank sur- 
prise, and looked first at his father, and 
then at the puppy. The little dog began 
to lick his face. In the meantime, Wawa 
had turned, and he was now gazing, 
open-mouthed with astonisliment, at 
the empty jungle stretching from Corn- 
hill to Walbrook. He had expected to 
see a vast, grey, surging mass of fierce 
beasts charging up the hill, their hungry 
jaws opeii to devour the tribe. 

44 This is one of them — a very little 
one/* he said at last, going up to Swar, 
who, very puzzled, was sitting on the 


ground, clutching the puppy as tightly 
as he could. 44 But the great herd of the 
Grey Terror seems t to have swept north- 
ward on the trail of the forest cattle. 
The tribe is saved then. Where did you 
find this little beast, my son ? Wow- 
wow-wow 1 How playful and friendly 
the little Terror is f ** 

Wawa patted the puppy, and it licked 
his hand, while Swar was telling his 
father his adventures with the monkey, 
and his finding the dog. 

44 It was well for you, my son/* said 
Wawa gravely, 44 that you slept last 
night high in an oak-tree with your 
mocking playmate's hairy arms around 
you. The Grey Terror came sweeping 
up to our camp early in the evening, and 
even with a double line of fires we had 
trouble in beating them off. 

44 They must have passed you in the 
darkness when they turned north. 
Yes,” he added, as Swar looked up to 
him with imploring eyes, 44 you can keep 
your little grey beast as a playmate if 
you like. At least, unless he grows 
fierce and dangerous.** 

And that was how Swar came to be the 
first human being who had a faithful dog 
to help him when he went out hunting. 


WHY THE SWALLOW BUILDS ON THE WALL 


I N the days of long ago, when the first 
swallow skimmed lightly over moor 
and meadow, she was very proud of her 
pretty plumage and her long, forked 
tail She flew low upon the water that 
she might see her own reflection upon its 
clear surface and at last, so occupied, 
became so vain that she could think, of 
nothing but how best to show herself 
off before all her feathered friends. So 
it came about that in time she quite 
forgot how to build a nest. 

After trying in vain for a time, she 
decided to ask help from some* of the 
other birds. She went to the thrush, 
for she thought she looked the most 
good-natured^ and asked her help. 

44 1 will show you gladly,” said the 
thrush. 44 First, you take some of these 
old grass stalks.** 

44 Yes/* said the swallow. 

44 Then take a lump of day/* went on 
the thrush, 44 to plaster them.** 

44 Oh, yes, I know I ** broke in the 
swallow. 

44 Plaster them exactly like this.** 


44 Yes, I can do that all right.** 

44 Then you turn it up like this.” 

44 Oh, yes, I know I ” again said the 
swallow. 

44 And then you ** 

But before the thrush could add an- 
other word the swallow interrupted 
again. 

44 1 know/* she said ; 44 of coui^e.” 

Tips made the thrush angry. 

44 Well,” she said, 4 ‘ if you know so 
much, why do you come bothering me 
with your questions ? ” 

So saying, she flew away to look after 
her own nest and eggs. 

Only half round the nest had been 
built, and the swallow, thus left to her- 
self, could not make out how to finish 
it. She tried again and again, but all in 
vain. So she stuck the side she knew 
how to build on a wall, and made it' 
do. 

And thus it happens that the swallow, 
through thinking she knew more than 
she actually did know, has only half a 
nest to this day, as you can* easily see. 


THE ROBBER AND THE MONK 


A MONK who belonged to one of the 
monasteries near Paris used to 
travel from village to village in the 
neighborhood collecting money for the 
support of the monastery. One day, 
when he was returning home through 
a wood, a robber suddenly stepped in 
his path, and, presenting a pistol, de- 
manded that the bag of money should 
be handed over. 

The monk was of course unarmed and 
he at once saw that he would lose his 
life if he resisted, so he gave the robber 
the bag, asking only one favor in return. 

” What is that ? ” said the man. " I 
never grant favors in the dark." 

“ Well/* replied the monk, ” when I 
get back to the monastery, I don't want 
my brethren to think I tamely gave up 
the bag of money without making a 
fight, so I am going to hold out my 


cloak, and I want you to fire a bullet 
through it. Then it will be dear to my 
brethren that my life was really in 
peril.” 

The robber fired, but the monk could 
see no hole made by the bullet, and 
expressed astonishment. 

Ah I ” laughed the robber. ” That 
is not surprising, for I will tell you in 
confidence that I never load my pistols 
with bullets ; I simply fire off gun- 
powder, and that is sufficient to make 
any traveler give up his money.” 

r ' Really I ” answered the monk ; and 
with that he sprang suddenly upon the 
robber, overcame him and bound him, 
and so recovered his money. Then he 
deprived the robber of his pistol, that he 
might not terrify any other travelers, 
and for the purpose of convincing the 
other monks of the perils of his journey. 


THE MAN WHO BROKE THE NEWS 


TTHE son of a country landowner went 
A to Paris to study at the University, 
and, after he had been there some time, 
he was astonished one morning to see an 
old manservant from his father's house. 

“ Why, what is the matter ? ” said the 
young man. 

" The cat is dead,” was the rtply. 

" The cat dead ! Why, what did the 
poor animal die of ? ” 

“ Of indigestion, through having eaten 
too much meat.” 

" Too much meat ! Where did the 
meat come from ? " 

” From your poor horses.” 

“The horses! Are they also dead, 
then ? ” 


“ Yes, the poor animals died from 
exhaustion, through having to carry so 
much water.” 

” What was the water for ? ” 

“ To put out the fire at the house.” 

“ The fire at our house ? '* 

“ Yes, it caught fire because the 
maidservant forgot to put out the 
candles.” 

” What candles do you mean ? ” 

" Why, the candles used at your 
father's funeral.” 

” My father’s funeral ! Do you mean 
to say my father is dead ? Why did you 
not tell me at once ? ” 

“ Well, I was told to be sure to break 
the news to you as gently as possible.” 


THE PAIR OF NEW BOOTS 


A FRENCH soldier who was serving 
with his regiment in Algeria wrote 
home to his old father asking that a new 
pair of boots might be sent to him. 

The father went to the village shoe- 
maker's and bought a pair of strong 
boots, and then asked one of his acquaint- 
ances how to send them. 

" You can telegraph them,” said he. 
"But that will cost a great deal of 
money,” replied the old man. 

" Oh, no,” said the other, ” it will 
cost you nothing. All you have to do 
is to take them out into the open country 
and hang them on the telegraph wire.” 


The old man decided to follow the 
advice, but hardly had he departed when 
a beggar, who had noticed the perform 
ance, went quietly, and, taking down the 
new boots, hung up his old and ragged 
ones in their place. 

The father, feeling curious as to 
whether tjie boots had gone, went out 
of the village to see. 

" Bless my soul,” said he, " this tele- 
graph is a wonderful thing. Here, for 
nothing, have I been able to send a pair 
of boots all the way to Algeria, while 
my son has been able in very little time 
to send his old ones back again to me.” 


STORIES TOLD IN INDIA 3.000 YEARS AGO 

THE BLUE JACKAL came down to the river close by to bathe, 

A JACKAL, prowling round a town the male crow flew down, and, seizing 
one night, fell into an indigo-tank, a golden anklet that the prifice had re- 
and came out dyed blue. moved and laid on the bank, he flew 

“ No one will know me now that I away with it and dropped it inside the 
am this splendid color," said he, " so hollow tree. 

I will pretend that I am king of all the Of course, as soon as the king’s son 
beasts." came to the bank again after bathing 

He began by ruling over the jackals, to put on his clothes, he noticed the 
and then the lions and the tigers sul> anklet was missing. There was a great 
mitted to him. This made him proud hue and cry, and every place was searched 
and insolent, and he no longer took any for the missing jewelry. At last the 
notice of his old jackal friends. anklet was found in the hollow tree, and 

One night they gathered round the the serpent was also found by the prince’s 
self-made king and began to howl, and attendants, who instantly killed it. 
as soon as the blue jackal heard the Skill will make up for lack of strength. 


THE BLUE JACKAL 

A JACKAL, prowling round a town 
one night, fell into an indigo-tank, 
and came out dyed blue. 

" No one will know me now that I 
am this splendid color," said he, "so 
I will pretend that I am king of all the 
beasts." 

He began by ruling over the jackals, 
and then the lions and the tigers sub- 
mitted to him. This made him proud 
and insolent, and he no longer took any 
notice of his old jackal friends. 

One night they gathered round the 
self-made king and began to howl, and 
as soon as the blue jackal heard the 
others yelling, his natural instinct led 
him to do the same, and at once ajl the 
other creatures in the jungle knew him 
to be nothing better than a jackal, and 
he lost for ever his crown. 

Silence is sometimes golden. 

THE TRAVELER AND THE HERON 

A WEARY traveler lay down to rest 
under the shadow of a fig-tree and 
went to sleep. In the tree lived a 
crow and a heron, and the heron had 
often been warned he would come to a 
bad end if he kept company with an evil 
crow. 

As the sun shifted, so the shadow of 
the tree moved away from the traveler, 
and he was left exposed to the sun. But 
the heron, seeing this, felt sorry for him, 
and spread out his wings and shaded the 
weary traveler. The evil crow, how- 
ever, laughed at the heron, and then, to 
annoy the traveler, dropped a stone upon 
his face and flew away. 

When the traveler, smarting from the 
sting of the stone, jumped' up and seized 
his bow and arrow, he saw only the heron 
in the tree above, and, thinking, that this 
was the culprit who had thrown the 
stone, he fitted an arrow to the string, 
and fired and killed the heron. 

A\oid evil companions or they may 
lead you into serious trouble. 

THE CROWS AND THE ANKLET 

A PAIR of crows lived in a hollow 
tree, and there also lived in the 
bottom of this tree a fierce snake that 
used to eat the young of the crows as 
soon as they were hatched. 

One day when the son of the king 


THE ELEPHANTS AND THE MOON 

I N a time of drought a number of 
elephants had difficulty in finding 
water for themselves. But at last they 
discovered a pool, near which lived a 
colony of hares, and in going to and fro 
the elephants used to trample upon 
several hares every day. At last the 
matter became so serious that a meeting 
of the hares was held, and, after a good 
deal of discussion, an old hare, known for 
his wisdom, undertook to make the 
elephants cease using the pool. 

Standing erect upon a hillock, as the 
sun went down, the little old grey 
hare listened for the crashing in the 
jungle which would tell him that the 
great beasts were coming down for their 
evening drink. When the sound reached 
his ear he stiffened his thin form, though 
his heart beat violently, and as the leader 
of the elephants approached, the hare 
said : 

*•' Sir, I am an ambassador from the 
moon, who wishes you to know that this 
is his pool, and that the hares whom you 
are driving away are its guardians." 

" We know nothing of this," said the 
elephant. 

" Well, if you come here to-night, you 
will see the moon in the pool, shaking 
with rage." 

The elephant went. He saw the re- 
flection of the moon, which quaked as 
the water rippled, and in great fear he 
promised that the elephants should tres- 
pass on the pool no more. 

Superstition often causes those who are 
mighty to tremble. 
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The beautiful harbor of St John's, the capital of Newfoundland* 

THE DOMINION OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
WHERE THE CODFISH REIGNS 


VfEWFOUND- 
lM LAND, the first 


|l I 1 * LAND, the first 
71 bom English colony 
» in America, is an island at the 
1 * mouth of the Gulf of St. Law 
/ rence, which it protects from the full 
£ sweep of the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
™ not part of Canada, but as it is part 
of the British Empire, and lies so close 
:| to Canada, we tell its story here. The 
island, roughly triangular in shape, 
with its area of 42,734 square miles, is 
•- 1 , one-third larger than Ireland. The 
- coasts are everywhere bold and rugged, 
:: presenting a high line of broken cliffs, 
^ indented with numerous bays and 
A studded with countless islands. 

T he beothuks, the earliest in- 
habitants OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
^ The earliest known inhabitants were 
the Beothuks, a numerous and power- 
\ ful race, who may have been related 
J to the North American Indian. When 
/ John Cabot discovered the island in 
fr 1497, these people were at the height 
; of their prosperity. The doom of the 
j natives was sealed with the coming of 
ff the white man. The struggle which 

1 * was waged in the mainland between 
white man and Indian was also carried 
on in Newfoundland. The destruction 
was so complete that all we have left 
are a few skulls, a skeleton, some 
bones, and a collection of implements 
I in a museum at St. John’s. 

J The people of the island 
3 * are native born 

The population of the island is 
• o 247,710, or which one-third is engaged 
£ in fishing. The majority of the people 
T live along the southeastern coast. 
u There are few settlers in the interior 
,5 and the French claims were a check to 
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settlement on the west 
shores. The inhab- 
itants are chiefly 
native bora descendants of Irish, 
English and Scotch ancestors. 

The chief occupation of the people is 
cod fishing. In many villages dried 
cod serve as money, with which people 
buy food, clothing and fishing tackle. 
There are three distinct branches of 
the industry, the Banks, the Shore and 
the Labrador* fisheries. The Banks lie 
southward of the island, about thirty 
miles distant from the nearest land, 
and cover a great area. To these fish- 
ing grounds, which are huge submarine 
islands, which rise nearly to the sur- 
face of the water, the fishermen of 
France, Canada, the United States and 
the island go during the fishing season. 
The grounds are on the “ high seas ” 
and therefore subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of no country or nation. Schoon- 
ers carrying from twelve to twenty men 
sail from the mainland and anchor. 
The crews go out from the schooners 
in pairs in flat-bottomed boats called 
dories. They fish with trawls, which 
are long lines supported at each end, 
and from which many short lines with 
baited hooks hang. Oftentimes a pas- 
senger on an ocean steamer is surprised 
as the fog lifts to see scores of small 
dories, anchored apparently in mid- 
ocean. Fogs and storms annually 
cause the death of many of these brave 
and hardy fishermen. 

I MPORTANCE OF THE COAST 
FISHERIES TO THE ISLAND 

Bank fishing is not of veiy great im- 
portance to Newfoundland. By far 
the greater number of the fishermen 
are engaged in coast fishing. 
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I Shore fishing is carried on from punts 
or skiffs. Those fishing from punts use 
ordinary hooks and lines. The fisher- 
men with skiffs use traps. A trap is an 
enclosure of netting sunk in the sea and 
so arranged that the schools of cod in 
swimming By will blunder into it and be- 
[ come ensnared. The coast fishing is not so 
good as it was a few years ago. Thou- 
. sands of fishermen, taking with them their 
wives and children, leave their homes 
every June and sail to the fishing grounds 
' off the coast of Labrador. Some live in 
! turf huts or timber shacks along the coast, 
while others live on the schooners. The 
women and children assist in curing the 
fish. They fish until October, when they 
| return home with their catch. 

T he fisherman at home 

IN HIS VILLAGE 

A number of little, square, white- 
' washed, one story cottages nestling in the 

I cliffs overlooking a bay or a cove is a 
typical fishing village. A score or more 
goats scamper among the neighboring 
rocks, as each household has one or more 
of these animals. Out into the water of 
the little harbor are built the stages at 
which the men land their fish. The cod 

I are scaled by the men as they are caught, 
but the “ splitting,” “ heading " and 
u salting ” is generally done on shore by 
the women and children. After salting, 
the fish are taken to the “ flakes ”■ — rude 
scaffolds covered with under-brush — and 
there spread out to dry. 

The hardy, sturdy fisherman lives, as 
a rule, from hand to mouth. The season’s 
catch is usually mortgaged to the village 
' merchant or “ planter,” who in turn loans 
sufficient to carry the poor fisherman 
through until the following October. 
This process continues from year to year. 
The boys are reared on the water and at 
six can manage a sail. After the fishing 
season closes in October, the men do little 
besides mend their nets and fishing tackle. 
They love to tell stories of their ad- 
venturous life and eagerly wait for the 
season to open in March. The New- 
foundland fisherman, inhabiting more 
than a hundred such villages, is a hardy, 
burly, uncouth, warm-hearted, hospitable 
fellow, a blend of English, Irish and 
Scotch blood. 

W HY COD ARE SO PLENTIFUL 
ABOUT THE ISLAND 

The reason why the world’s greatest 
cod fishing ground is centred at this island 


is interesting. The Arctic current which 
flows past Newfoundland carries with it 
hundreds of thousands of tons of minute 
living matter upon which the small shell- 
fish and other creatures of the sea feed. 
In turn, these become the food of vast 
schools of cod. It is strange but true that 
the Arctic seas and rivers, in spite of the 
great cold with which they are sur- 
rounded, contribute most abundantly to 
this supply of living slime. Unless • this 
flood from the Pole is stopped, the fisher- 
men cannot lessen very much the supply 
of cod. Uncountable millions of cod will 
continue to come from the darker recesses 
of their unknown deep-sea homes and 
throng the Banks and shallower waters 
where conditions are suitable for breeding 
and where an abundant supply of food 
is found. 

C OD-LIVER OIL AND 
OTHER THINGS 

All parts of the fish are used. Cod- 
liver oil is extracted from the livers. Glue 
is made from the skins while the heads 
and entrails are used for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers. Great swarms of her- 
ring arrive along the coast during the 
early part of September. Large quanti- 
ties are used as bait for cod, and packing 
herrings for food is fast becoming an im- 
portant industry. Several lobster can- 
neries are doing a thriving business along 
the southern coast. The sealing industry 
is not so important and profitable as it 
was and the open season for seal fishing 
now lasts only one month in the year, 
from the middle of March to the middle 
of April. If this restriction had not been 
made, the seals would have been killed 
off. 

The Newfoundland dog, of which you 
have all heard, has almost died out on 
the island. It is supposed to have de- 
veloped from a cross between the sledge * < 
dogs, which are closely related to the wolf, i 
and other dogs brought from Europe. 

M inerals and forests in , ' 

THE ISLAND DOMINION 

The early history of Newfoundland is 
filled with the story of struggles between ' 
the English and the French, for both ] 
nations claimed the island. It was ceded . 
to Great Britain by the Treaty of 
Utrecht; but the treaty provided that the 
French were to have the same tights of ' 
fishing on the western shore as the Eng- ! 
lish, and that neither nation was to make < 
a permanent settlement on that shore. 


CATCHING AND' CURING 
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Newfoundland may be said to live from the aea. The fiahenea here are very Important, and the chief aub- 
ject of conversation ia the size of the catch. These fish will soon be split open and spread to dry on the 
platform you see below. Later they will be packed and sold. The fishermen are very fine sailors. 
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The fish shown in the picture above have been split opsn and are here being rubbed by the fishermen with 
a salt mixture to preserve them. After this has been done and the salt has wall soaked in, they are 
spread out in the sun to dry, as shown in the picture on the right The raeks upon which the fish are 
drying are called “ flakes." The fish look like thick fleshy leaves as they lie in pUea. 
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This provision led to serious troubles be- 
tween Great Britain and France later on, 
and it was not until 1904 that the ques- 
tion was finally disposed of. 

The early settlements were made in de- 
fiance of the rules laid down by the mer- 
chants who provided capital for the fish- 
ing. These merchants or “ venturers,” as 
they were called in the beginning, wished 
to keep the island as a fishing station 
merely, and contrived to have laws 
made which forbade permanent settle- 
ments within six miles of the shore. Men 
employed in the fisheries were forbidden 
to bring their families to the island, to live 
there during the winter, or to build them- 
selves more than a rough shelter for the 
season. Families did find their way there 
and settlements were made; but the set- 
tlers were all fishermen, and fishermen 
for the most part they have remained. 
The men who were ready to brave *any 
danger on the deep, made small effort 
to explore the land or to cultivate the 
narrow shore line that they knew. The 
villages and settlements were scattered, 
and there was much isolation and poverty. 
The fishermen are very brave, and are 
fine sailors, and many of them find their 
way into the British navy. Their heroism 
in the Great War has been noted even 
among the many heroic deeds of that 
dreadful time. 

With the building of roads and rail- 
ways, however, a new era was begun. 
The island was explored, and it was found 
that the interior is not, as was supposed, a 
desert. On the contrary, Newfoundland 
is a treasure house of minerals. There 
is scarcely a man who cannot show you 
on his mantel-shelf a specimen of the 
copper, iron, nickel and even gold ore of 
his neighborhood. Several thousand tons 
of copper and iron are produced yearly, 
but the industry is only in its infancy. 
Various mines of coal, asbestos, nickel, 
lead, and gold in different parts of the 
island are in various stages of develop- 
ment, and give promise of becoming prop- 
ertieS' of great value. Along the coasts 
and in the interior Are large tracts of * 
heavily-timbered land. Lumbering opera- 
tions are extending rapidly. Large pulp 
mills havie been built, and a great deal 
of pulp for the making of paper is ex- . 
ported, chiefly to England. 

Farming has not been followed to any 
extent. Out of a large area of over five 
million acres of tillable land only one 


hundred thousand are under cultivation. 
The people do not care to work in facto- 
ries and are not adapted to such employ- 
ment. Nevertheless interest in farming 
is increasing, and the pulp mills have 
already brought greater prosperity to the 
island. 

St. John’s (32,292), the capital of the 
island, is on the southeast coast and is 
situated on one of the finest natural har- 
bors in America. The city is entirely de- 
voted to the fishing business. Harbor 
Grace (8,000), Carbonear (4,500), and 
Bonavista are the only other towns of 
importance. 

T he government op the 

ISLAND 

The island did not join the Dominion 
of Canada, and the British Government 
still appoints the Governor. There are 
two chambers, the legislative council of 
fifteen members, appointed for life by 
the government of the day, and the legis- 
lative assembly, consisting of thirty-six 
members, elected for four years by bal- 
lot under manhood suffrage. The execu- 
tive government is a ministry responsible 
to the legislature and holding office so 
long as they command a majority in the 
assembly. Newfoundland was made a 
Dominion in the year 1918 in recognition 
of the help given to the empire in the 
Great War. 

The government of Newfoundland also 
controls the coast of Labrador, that 
strange, desolate, thinly-populated coun- 
try which deserves a whole article itself. 
Perhaps you have heard of the work of 
the medical missionary. Doctor Wilfred 
Grenfell, who is devoting his life to the 
improvement of the lot of the fishermen 
there. 

The possession of so many useful min- 
erals, such vast tracts of forests, such 
largfe areas of fertile plains makes New- 
foundland a country most favorably 
equipped for mining, lumbering, agricul- 
ture and manufacturing. With capital, 
enterprise and labor the island is destined 
to become a great producing and export- 
ing country. 

Newfoundland, as we have read in 
other parts of the book, has played a 
great part in the history of wireless 
telegraphy. It was on a high cliff near 
St. John’s that Marconi set up the first 
instrument that caught a message, through 
the air, across the ocean. 
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This- fa a picture pf the rocky, winding entrance to the quaint little harbor of Quldl Vldl, which U shown 
above. Tlie men have been out for a hard day’s Ashing along the eoaat and are now comlng back with 
loaded boat* at evening time for a well-earned reat The picture gives a good idea of the rugged coast of 
the island dominion, which was the first English colony la the New World 
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A GREAT HISTORICAL PO £11 
| \ NE of the best known poems of Thomas Gray, the English poet, is "The . 
^ Bard " which he finished in 1757. The Bard is an old Welsh minstrel who 
halts Edward I of England, conqueror of Wales (Cambria), to terrify him by 
foretelling the fate of English kings. After lamenting over fallen Welsh kings 
and bards (stansas a and 3), the singer predicts the death of Edward IX at 
Berkeley Castle, and the wars with France under Edward m (4); the death of 
Edward III and his son, the Black Prince (5); Richard II; the Wars of the 
Roses; the murders in the Tower of Henry VI and the little princes; the fall of 
Richard in (“the bristled Boar”); the marriage of Henry VII (Lancaster) 
with Elizabeth of York (6); the glory of England under the Tudors, who were 
of Welsh descent, especially of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, with the poetry of 
Shakespeare and Milton (7, 8 and 9). 



THE BARD 


“DUIN seize thee, 

ruthless King! continue 

Confusion on thy banners 
wait ; 

Tho’ fanned by Conquest’s crimson Zyj\ 
wing, 

They mock the air with idle state. fTJ 
Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 

Nor e’en thy virtues, Tyrant, shall 4m 
avail 

To save thy secret soul from nightly 
fears. 

From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s 
tears 1 ” 

Such were the sounds that o’er the crested 
pride 

Of the first Edward scattered wild dis- 
may, 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy 
side 

He wound with toilsome march his long 
array. 

Stout Glo'ster stood aghast in speechless 
trance : 

“ To arms 1 ” cried Mortimer, and couched 
his quivering lance. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er cold Conway's foaming flood, 

Robed in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 

(Loose nis beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled 
air) ; 

And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s 
fire, 

Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

“ Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert 
cave, 

Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath 1 
O'er thee, oh King! their hundred arms 
they wave, 

Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs 
breathe; 

Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 
To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft 
Llewellyn’s lay. 


Cadwallo’s 


«oouu “Cold is Cadwallo’s 

> from 6o8t tongue, 

That hushed the stormy 
main : 

n?. Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy 
bed: 

ajpj Mountains, yc mourn in vain 
Mod red, whose magic song 
■■k Made hdge Plinlimmon bow his 
cloud-topt head. 

On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie, 
Smeared with gore, and ghastly pale : 

Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens sail; 
The famished eagle screams, and passes 
by. 

Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 
Dear as the light that visits these sad 
eyes, 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my 
heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying country’s 
cries— 

No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 

I see them sit. they linger yet. 

Avengers of their native land: 

With me in dreadful harmony they join. 
And weave with bloody hands the tissue 
of thy line. 

“ Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding sheet of Edward’s race. 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
The shrieks of death, thro' Berkeley’s 
roof that ring, 

Shrieks of an agonizing king 1 
Shc-wolf of France, with unrelenting 
fangs, 

That tear’$t the bowels of thy mangled 
mate, 

From thee be bom, who o’er thy coun- 
try hang9 

The scourge of heaven. What terrors 
“ round him wait ! 
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Amazement in his van, with flight combined, 
And sorrow's faded form, and solitude be- 
hind. 


“ Mighty victor, mighty lord ! 

Low on. his funeral couch he lies t 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 

A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable warrior fled? 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 

The swarm, that in thy noontide beam were 
born? 

Gone to salute the rising morn. 

Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr 
blows, 

While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm; 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s 
sway, 

That, hushed in grim repose, expects his eve- 
ning prey. 


“ Fill high the sparkling bowl, 

The rich repast prepare ; 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the 
feast : 

Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse? 

Long years of havoc urge their destined 
course, 

And thro' the kindred squadrons mow their 
way. 

Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting 
shame, 

With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere his consort’s faith, his father’s 
fame, 

And spare the meek usurper’s holy head. 

Above, below, the rose of snow, 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread : 

The bristled boar in infant-gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o’er the accursed 
loom, 

Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify 
his doom. 


"Edward, lo! to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 

Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

(The web is wove. The work is done.) 

Stay, oh stay I nor thus forlorn 

Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here to mourn ; 

In yon bright track, that fires the western 
skies. 

They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

But oh I what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s 
height 

Descending slow their glittering skirts un- 
roll? . 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight I 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 

No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 

All hail, ye genuine kings, Britannia's issue, 
hail I 


“ Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
And bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine 1 
Her eye proclaims her of the Britpn-line ; 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face,* 
Attempered sweet to virgin-grace. 

What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 
What strains of vocal transport round her 
play! 

Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Rapture calls, and soaring as she 
sings, 

Waves in the eye of heaven her many- 
colored wings. 


"The verse adorn again 
Fierce war, and faithful love, 

And truth severe, by fairy Action drest. 

In buskined measures move 
Pale grief, and pleasing pain, 

With horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

A voice, as of the cherub-choir, 

Gales from blooming Eden bear; 

And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 
That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond impious man, think’st thou yon san- 
guine cloud, 

Raised by thy breath, has quenched the 
orb of day? 

To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled 
ray. 

Enough for me ; with joy I see 
The different doom our fates assign. 

Be thine despair, and sceptred care, 

To triumph, and to die, are mine.” 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s 
height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to end- 
less night. 


O WERT THOU IN THE CAULD 
BLAST 


There is no poetry in the English language so simple 
in the choice of subjects, so natural in expression, 
so touching in sentiment, as the poetry of Robert 
Hums, “ the ploughman of Ayrshire " The field- 
mouse, the daisy, tne lassie he loves, he sings about 
so sweetly that it almost moves to tears. Although 
he has written a number of long poems, like “ Tam 
O’Shanter " and " The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
found ton page 4063, it is his lyrics like this little 
ich hav 


o> 


poem which have endeared him to all hearts. 

), WERT thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea; 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 

I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee ; 

Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bicld should be my bosom, 

To share it a’, to share it a’. 


Or were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 
The desert were a paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there. 

Or were I monarch o' the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, wi' thee to reign, 

The brightest jewel in my crown 
.Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 
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THE BELL OP ATRI 


LaagMlow k preeminent among modern poets u hi* gift 
of narrative poetry, or tho art oi telling again In timdnl vane 
some old, old atory. In the following he give* us, with 
admirable art and sympathy, an ddhgend of aa Italian 
town. The story k told ao simply that acareely any detail re* 

SS&immsSJUSrmiBS 

AT Atn, in Abruzzo, a small town 
^ Of ancient Roman date, but scant renown, 
One of those little places that have run 
Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun. 

And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 

" I chmb no farther upward, come what may 
The Re Giovanni now unknown to fame, 

So many monarchs since have borne the name, 
Had a great bell hung in the market-place 
Beneath a loof projecting some small space, 
By way of shelter horn the sun and ram 
Then rode he through the streets with all his 
train 

And, with a blast of trumpets loud and long, 
Made proclamation, that whenever wrong 
Was done to any man, he should but nm 
The great bell in Ihe square, and he the King 
Would cause the Syndic to decide thereon 
Such was the proclamation of King John 

How swift the happy days in Atn sped, 

What wrongs were nghted need not heie he said. 
Suffice it that, as all things must decay. 

The hempen rope at length was worn away, 
Unraveled at the end, and, strand by strand 
Loosened and w isted m the nngf r’s hand, 

1 ill one who noted this in passing by, 

Mended the rope with braids ol bnony 
So that the leaves and tcndnls of the vine 
Hung hke a votive garland at a shnne 


By chance If haggled that in Atri ^ 

A knight, with spuroa heel and sword in belt. 
Who loved to bunt the wild boar in the wood*. 
Who loved his falcons with their cnmsoAMod* 
Who loved his hounds and horses, and *U sport*. 
And prodigalities of camps and courts ; t 
Loved, or had loved them ; for at last, grown 
old, 

His only passion was the love of gold. 


A knight, with 
Who loved to h 
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He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds. 
Rented his vineyards and his garden grounds. 
Kept on one steed, his favorite steed of all, 
lo starve and shiver in a naked stall, 

And day by day sat brooding m his chair. 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 


ding m hi 
to hoard 


and spare. 


At length he said * “ What is the use* or need 
To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 

Lating his head off m my stables here, 

When rents are low and provender is dear ? 
Let him go feed upon the public ways ; 

1 want bun only for the holidays " 

So the old steed was turned into the heat 
Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 
And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn. 
Barked at by dogs, and tom by briar and thorn. 

One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 
It is the custom in the summer-time. 

With the bolted doors and window -shutters 
closed, 

rhe inhabitants of Atn slept or dozed ; 

When suddenly upon their senses fell 
The loud alarum of the accusing bell I 
The Syndic started from his deep repose. 
Turned on his couch, and listened, and then 
rose 

And donned his robes, and with reluctant pace 
Went panting forth into the market-place. 
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, Where the great bell upon its crossbeam 
swung, 

Reiterating with persistent tongue. 

In half-articulate jargon, the old song : 

" Someone hath done a wrong, hath done a 
wrong 1 " 

But ere he reached the belfry’s light arcade 
He saw, he thought, beneath its shade, 

No shape of human form of woman bom, 

. But a poor steed, dejected and forlorn, 

. Who, with uplifted head and eager eye. 

Was tugging at the vines of briony. 

" Doraeneddio I ” cried the Syndic straight, 

► " This is the Knight of Atri s steed of state ! 

► He calls for justice, being sore distressed, 

> And pleads his cause as loudly as the best." 

> 

► Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy 

► crowd 

Had rolled together like a summer cloud. 

And told the story of the wretched beast 
In five-and-twenty different ways at least, 
With much gesticulation and appeal 
To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The knight was called and questioned :* in 
reply 

Did not confess the fact, did not deny ; 
Treated the matter as a pleasant jest. 

And set at naught the Syndic and the rest. 
Maintaining, in an angry undertone, 

That he should do what pleased him with 
his own. 

And thereupon the Syndic gravely read 
The proclamation of the King ; then said : 

" Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and 
gay. 

But cometh back on foot, and begs its 
way ; 

Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds, 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of weeds I 
These are familiar proverbs, but I fear 
They never yet have reached your knightly 
ear. 

What fair renown, what honor, what re- 
pute 

Can come to you from starving this poor 
brute ? 

He who serves well and speaks not, merits 
more 

Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall 
take heed 

To comfort his old age, and to provide 
Shelter in stall, and food and field beside." 

The knight withdrew, abashed ; the people all 
Led home the steed in triumph to his stall. 
The King heard and approved, and laughed 
in glee. 

And cncd aloud : “ Right well it pleaseth 
me ! 

Church-bells at best but ring us to the door. 
But go not in to Mass ; my bell doth more : 
It cometh into court and pleads the cause 
Of treaturee dumb ana unknown to the 
laws ; 

And this Bhall make, in every Christian 
dime, 

The bell of Atri famous for all tune." 


THE MILLER OF THE DEB 

Chariot Mackay’s tonga always breatbe-a genial spirit, and 
this is one of the heartiest The joy of Inward health 


may bo told in easy words. Out of 201 words In these venea 
177 are of one syllable, and only one — •' nobody "—hat three. 
T'HERE dwelt a miller hale and bold 
A Beside the River Dee ; 

He wrought and sang from mom to night. 

No lark more blithe than he ; 

And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be — 

" I envy nobody, no, not I, 

And nobody envies me I " 

" Thou’rt wrong, my friend I " said old King 
Hal, 

" Thou’rt wrong as wrong can be ; 

For could my heart be light as thine 
I’d gladly change with thee. 

And tell me now what makes thee sing 
With voice so loud and free. 

While I ain sad, though I’m the king. 

Beside the River Dee ? " 

The miller smiled and doffed his cap : 

“ I earn my bread," quoth he ; 

" I love my wife, I love my friends, 

I love my children three ; 

I owe no penny I cannot pay ; 

I thank the River Dee, 

That turns the mill and grinds the com. 

To feed my babes and me." 

" Good friend I " said Hal, and sighed the 
while, 

*' Farewell, and happy be ; 

But say no more, if thou’dst be true. 

That no one envies thee. 

Thy mealy cap is worth my crown. 

Thy mill my kingdom's fee ! 

Such men as thou are England's boast, 

O miller of the Dee 1 " 

I SAW A NEW WORLD 

In this poem, W. ti. Hands shows what a mess 
might be made of the world if it were to be fixed 
without change, and how interesting it is with 
all its surprises and strife and hope and dreams. 

T SAW a new world in my dream, 
x Where all the folks alike did seem; 

There was no Child, there was no Mother,- 
There was no Change, there was no Other. 

For everything was Same, the Same ; 

There was no Praise, there was no Blame; 
There was neither Need nor Help for it; 
There was nothing fitting, or unfit. 

Nobody laughed, nobody wept; 

None grew weary, so none slept; 

There was nobody bom, and nobody wed; 
This world was a world of the living dead. 

I longed to hear the Time-Clock strike 
In the world where the people were all alike ; 

I hated Same, I hated Forever, 

I longed to say Neither, or even Never. 

I longed to mend, I longed to make, 

I longed to give, I longed to take, 

I longed for a change, whatever came after, 

I longed for crying, I longed for laughter. 
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THE WILD ROSE 

The following is one of the most widely known of 
Goethe's lyrics. The encounter between the selfish 
boy and the delicate rose, who has only her thorns 
to protect her, is delightfully portrayed. Franz 
Schubert composed the music for this pretty lyric. 

A BOY espied, in morning light, 

A little rosebud blowing; 

'Twas so delicate and bright 
That he came to feast his sight, 

And wonder at its growing. 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 

Rosebud brightly blooming. 

“ I will gather thee,’— he cried, — 

“Rosebud brightly glowing 1" 

“ Then I'll sting thee,” it replied, 

“ And you’ll quickly start aside 
With the prickle glowing.” 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 

Rosebud brightly blowing. 

But he plucked it from the plain, 

The rosebud brightly blowing 1 
It turned and stung him, but in vain— 

He regarded not the pain, 

Homeward with it going. 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red. 

Rosebud brightly blowing. 

THE MOSS ROSE 

This little poem is by Krummachcr, who is classed 
with William Cullen Bryant as a nature port. He is 
especially noted for his poems about the Alps. 

'T'HE Angel of the flowers, one day, 

A Beneath a rose tree sleeping lay,— 

That spirit to whose charge ’tis given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven. ■ 
Awakening from his light repose, 

The Angel whispered to the rose : 

“ O fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found, where all are fair, 

For the sweet shade thou giv’st to me 
Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee.” 
“Then,” said the rose with deepened glow, 

“ On me another grace bestow.” 

The spirit paused in silent thought,— 

What grace was there that flower had not? 
Twas but a moment, o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the Angel throws, 

And, robed in nature’s simplest weed, 

Could there a flower that rose excel! 

THE PRETTY FISHER MAIDEN 

Heinrich Heine wrote this song, for which Franz 
Schubert wrote the music. It is one of the best 
known German lyrics which have made him popular. 

fairest fisher maiden, here 
^ Put, put thy skiff to land ; 

Come close to me and sit thee down, 

And prattle hand in hand. 

Oh, lay thy head upon my heart, 

Have not such fear of me, 

Thou trustest day by day thyself 
Unto the wild, wild sea. 

My heart is like the sea, it hath 
Its storm, and ebb and flow ; 

And many pretty pearls, my love, 

Rest in its depth below. 


WHITHER? 


Wilhelm Muller, ■ Jupt «» Heine, implies that. *$’ 
water is inhabited by acme fairy or water ttymj£ 
It is a fanciful Idea to suggest that instead o&t&S 
noise caused by the water flowing ever' the reeks and 
pebbles, the nymphs are singing their alluring JoAga. 

| HEARD a brooklet gushing 
From its rocky fountain near, 

Down into the valley rushing. 

So fresh and wondrous dear. 

/ 

I know not what came o'er me, 

Nor who the counsel gave; 

But I must hasten downward. 

All with my pilgrim stave; 

Downward and ever farther 
And ever the brook beside, 

And ever fresher murmured 
And ever clearer the tide. 

Is this the way I was going? 

Whither, O brooklet, say! 

Thou hast, with thy soft murmur, 

Murmured my senses away. 

What do I say of a murmur? 

That can no murmur be; 

Tis the water-nymphs, that are singing 
Their roundelays unto me. 

• 

Let them sing, my friend, let them murmur, 
And wander merrily near; 

The wheels of a mill are going 
In every brooklet clear. 

TO MY SISTER 

" To My Sister ” was written by Heine, when, as a 
middle-aged man, he visited the house in which he 
was born. This is a splendid example of the poet's 
delightful simplicity of style. Heinrich Heine, as 
many other poets, vividly recalls his childhood days. 

Y child, when we were children. 

Two children small and gay, 

Who would creep into the hen-house. 

And hide us in the hay. 

We cackled like the young cockerels 
And to everybody going, 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo I we cried ; 

And they thought the cocks were crowing. 

We spread old bits of carpet 
On some chests within the court; 

And there we lived together 
In a house of the finest sort. 

An old cat of our neighbors 
Often came to make a call; 

We made her bows and courtesies 
. And compliments and all. 

We made very kind inquiries 
About the health of our old friend; 

Since then we have had to put the same * 
To old cats without end. 

We used to sit ednversing 
In a solemn, elderly way, 

Complaining, how much better 
Things had been in our day; 
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How Love, Truttf, and Religion 
One hardly j:ver met ; 

How coffee had grown very dear 
And money hard to get 

They all are gone — the little games 
, We played at in our youth, 

And money, and the good old times 
And Religion, Love and Truth. 

THE CASTLE BY THE SEA 

This poem is by Uhland, and at the time in which 
he lived Germany was divided into many small prin- 
cipalities. These were constantly at war with one 
another. The castle so beautifully described is Ger* 
many trying to stand against the tyranny of the gov- 
ernment. The daughter is Freedom, who no longer 
lives with her parents in the lordly castle by the sea. 

IJ AST thou seen that lordly castle, 

That castle by the seal 
Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. 

And fain it would stoop downward 
To the mirrored waves below; 

And fain it would soar upward 
In the evening's crimson glow. 

Well have I seen that castle, 

That castle by the sea. 

And the moon above it standing, 

And the mist rise solemnly. 

The winds and waves of ocean, 

Had they a merry chime? 

Didst thou hear, from those lofty chambers 
The harp and the minstrels rhyme? 

The winds and the waves of ocean, 

They rested quietly; 

But I heard on the gale a sound of wail, 
And tears came to mine eyes. 

And sawest thou on the turrets 
The King and his royal bride, 

And the wave of their crimson mantles, 

And the golden crown of pride? 

Led they not forth in rapture 
A beauteous maiden there, 

Resplendent as the morning sun, 

Beaming with golden hair? 

Well, I saw the ancient parents, 

Without the crown of pride. 

They were moving slow in weeds of woe, 

No maiden was by their side. 

REST 

These thoughts in verse are from the great German 
poet Goethe — the greatest of all German poets and 
writers, and one of the giants of European litera- 
ture. He lived between 1749 and 1832. These six 
lines are worth careful study as an instance of com- 
prensfcin of thought. Nine thoughts are expressed 
in less than fifty words in this fine little poem. 

is not quitting the busy career; 

Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere. 

’Tis the brook's motion clear without strife ; 
Fleeting to ocean after its life. 

'Tis loving and serving the highest agd best ; 
'Tis onward, unswerving, and this is true 
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rest. 


THE ERL KING 

Goethe tells the story of a father bringing hone 
his sick child, who, in his delirium, believes that the 
branches of the trees are the Erl king and his daugh- 
ters trying to seize him. The Erl king, according to 
German legends, is the spirit which dwells in the 
willow tree. The poem nas been set to music by 
Franz Schubert as well as many other lyrics. 

"WHO rides there so late through the 
night— dark and drear? 

The father it is, with his infant so dear, 

He holdeth the boy tightly clasped in his 
arm. 

He holdeth him safely, he keepeth him warm. 

“My son, wherefore seek’st thou thy face 
thus to hide?” 

“Look, father, the Erl king is close to our 
side I 

Dost thou see not the Erl king with crown 
and with train?” 

“ My son, 'tis the mist rising over the plain." 

“ Oh, come, thou dear infant— oh, come thou 
with met 

Full many a game, I will play there with 
thee ; 

On my strand, lovely flowers their blossoms 
unfold. 

My mother shall grace thee with garments 
of gold.” 

“My father, my father, and dost thou not 
hear 

The words that the Erl king now breathes 
in mine ear?” 

“ Be calm, dearest child, 'tis thy fancy de- 
ceives ; 

'Tis the sad wind that sighs through the 
withering leaves.” 

“Wilt go then, dear infant, wilt go with 
me there? 

My daughters shall tend thee with sisterly 
care. 

My daughters by night their glad festival 
keep, 

They'll dance thee, and rock thee and sing 
thee to sleep.” 

“My father, my father, and dost thou not 
see, 

How the Erl king, his daughters has brought ) 
here for me? ” ) 

“ MV darling, my darling, I see it aright, / 
’Tis the aged gray willows deceiving thy ) 
sight.” 

“I love thee, I'm charm'd by thy beauty, 
dear boy! 

And if thou’rt unwilling, then force I’ll em- 
ploy." 

“My father, my father, he seizes me fast. 
Full sorely the Erl king has hurt me at last.” 

The father now gallops, with terror, half 
wild, 

He grasps in his arms the poor shuddering 
child, 

He reaches his courtyard with toil and with 
dread, 

The child in his arms finds he motionless, 
dead. 
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LITTLE VERSES FOR VERY l&ggft&ft 

RHYMES AND JINGLES AND T300|rt 


sound pleasant in our ears, and are easy to remember. But fcfore we can learn 
poems we leam little verses about funny little folk, and called nursery 

rhymes, because all mothers say them to their children, and the sounds of the 
words are easy to bear in mind. In this part of our book we have given all the 
best-known nursery rhymes, many of them having clever pictures with them. 

RIDE > A COCKHORSE TO BANBURY CROSS 



Ride Oc cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 
To see u fine lady upon a. white horse,* 
Rings bn her fingers, and bells on her toes, 
Sbe will have music wherever she goes. 



THE VENTILATION OF JACK’S HOUSE 


Air goes in the front door, down the voice-bo* end wind-pipe, and into the lungs, which an much like 
■pongee, with thousands of hollow spaces lined with living cells. Then cells lie between the air and the 
blood in the hollow spices, and purify the blood by taking oxygen from the air and sending it into the 
Mood, and by driving the carbon dioxide and water from the blood into the air, to be breathed out again. 
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One of the tiny air •chambers in the lungs, magnified to show how its walls have sir on one side 
and blood on the other. Little muscles expand and contract the air-chamber alternately. 

THE WONDERFUL RIVER OF AIR W 

AND THE WAY IN WHICH IT KEEPS JACK’S BLOOD PURE 't 

U XCEPT in special » as an addition to j£s? 

^ need, when continued mow 6a 3 4 Jack’s house. So far 


Jack is compelled to 
ventilate his house 
through his front door, all the 
iir he uses must pass through a 
complicated filter, warmer, and 
moistener,whichwecallhisnose. 
Suppose we have reached the back of 
his nose, and find a supply of very 
nearly pure, moist, warm, almost 
dustless air. 

There is some distance yet to go 
before the air reaches Jack r s bellows, 
or lungs. First it comes to the open- 
ing of his great windpipe, which runs 
down the front of his neck. This 
pipe must always be kept open, of 
course, and so it is stiffened with 
little rings of gristle, or cartilage. 

We can readily feel these in our 
own windpipe just before it leaves 
the neck and plunges into our middle 
story. But above the rings there is 
something much larger, and this is 
Jack’s voice-box, or speaking-machine, 
of which the proper name is the larynx. 
Now, before the air which has passed 
tlirou^h Jack’s filter can reach the 
windpipe, it must pass through the 
voice-box. 

There is a little risk here, neverthe- 
less. Jade's larynx is, so to say, a 
new idea, and has had to be contrived 


^ M an addition to 

fkom 6234 Jack’s house. So far 

as the inlet of air 
■k&o' goes, his voice-box is 

SmB? simply a difficulty. It does no 
good, and it makes no use of the 
air which goes in — only of the 
*** air which comes out. 

There are two difficulties, really. 
First, the air-current and the food- 
current cross each other’s paths — 
which does not seem to us to be the 
best arrangement. Jack’s wind-pipe 
lies in front of his gullet, and every 
morsel of food and every drop of fluid 
that enters his gullet has to jump over 
the opening of his voice-box. 

To help this business, his voice-box 
is provided with a movable lid, at- 
tached to the back of his tongue, and 
when he swallows this lid partly closes 
over the opening to the voice-box, and 
partly diverts the current of food to 
one side, so that nothing goes the 
wrong way. But, of course, while 
Jack is breathing, his voice-box must 
be freely open, and therefore it is quite 
certain that, whatever happens, he 
must not try to breathe and swallow 
at the same, time ; but sometimes he . 
may laflgh— wliich requires a good 
in-breath — when he is swallowing, and ' 
then he is likely to choke. A choking 
fit may be unpleasant, but at the same 
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time it is very interesting. Of course, 
whatever happens, Jack’s ventilation 
must go on, and therefore his ventilation 
shaft . must be kept clear. When he 
chokes something has got into the 
ventilation shaft, and immediately the 
whole body gives up all other interests 
and occupations and sets itself to expel 
the obstruction at once. 

For this purpose Jack’s house is pro- 
vided with a large number of powerful 
servants, or muscles, which can all con- 
tract the cavity of his chest. No sooner 
docs the ventilation system come to 
hold an intruder than the sentinels in 
its walls send up a message to one of 
the lower telephone exchanges — not to 
Jack himself — and the order goes forth 
to cough and cough and cough again. 
A cough means that we have contracted 
some of the muscles so as to force air 
out of the chest quite violently, and thus 
the obstruction is blown away. Cells 
inside the windpipe set to work to 
produce a smooth fluid, so as to make 
the passage of the intruder easy; and 
the body will devote itself with such 
force to this important task that Jack’s 
eyes may fill with tears. 

T he narrow way through which the 

AIR MUST PASS 

When the air, apart from such acci- 
dents, has passed into the voice-box, it 
comes at once to a narrow chink, and 
through this it has to pass. Such a 
chink would never exist in such a place, 
were it not for a very peculiar purpose. 

The edges of this chink are made of 
elastic fibres, and they are there placed 
so as to make sounds when Jack’s air 
strikes against them in coming out. So 
we shall return to them, but meanwhile 
we only note that these vocal cords, as 
they are called, which line the chink, 
are so placed that they can be swung 
apart whenever Jack takes a breath. 
And that is what happens. Before 
every breath that Jack takes, from the 
cradle to the grave, the unsleeping 
brain-cells give orders to the muscles 
whfch stand beside his vocal cords, and 
then the muscles swing the cords apart, 
so that the air can enter. 

Sometimes certain abominable burg- 
lars, called the microbes of diphtheria, 
get into Jack’s throat and produce a 
thick white stuff which may cover over 
this chink, and then Jack is in danger 
pi death. But nowadays men call in 


horses to save Jack in such a case. Tiny J 
doses of what the microbes make are 
given to horses, and the cell-chemists of 
the horses make something which will 
dissolve this dangerous stuff. The medi- 
cine the horses make is called the diph- 
theria anti-toxin, and it saves the lives of 
thousands of children and numbers of 
grown people all the world over every 
year. 

T he hundreds of tubes which carry 

THE AIR TO THE LUNGS 
Now when the passage to the chest 
is closed, the air has a clear passage down 
the windpipe until the windpipe splits 
into two, one going to the right and the 
other to the left. One branch supplies 
the right lung and the other supplies the 
left lung. These branches divide over 
and over again, like a tree, until at last 
the air is led, by hundreds of little tubes, 
to the very stuff of the lungs themselves, 
The lungs are certainly a pair of 
bellows, but we find that they consist of 
a kind of sponge of thousands of tiny 
hollow spaces, into which the air enters. 
These little spaces arc lined by the 
living cells of the lungs, and on the other 
side of this lining of cells is a tremendous 
number of tiny blood-vessels which carry 
blood from Jack’s heart. So what we 
find in the stuff or tissue of the lungs is 
air on one side, blood on the other, and 
a layer of hving lung-cells in between. 

T HE LITTLE VISITORS TO THE LUNGS AND 
WHY THEY COME 

This blood is not bright blood, but 
dark blood. It has been sent to the 
lungs from the right side of Jack’s great 
pump, to which it had just been returned 
after traveling all through his body. 
This blood contains a quantity of carbon 
dioxide, a poison, which it lias brought 
to* the lungs from Jack's body, and it 
also contains more water than it needs. 

On the other hand, the countless millions 
of red cells which it contains, the air- 
porters of Jack's house, are empty- 
handed. They have no oxygen, for 
what they got when they were last in the 
lungs they have given away to Jack's 
body, and now they have come back to 
get more from the fresh air that Jack 
has just breathed in. 

What happens, then, is quite simple. 
Through the thin layer of lung-cells 
there passes a double stream of gases — 
a stream from the air to the blood, and 
a stream from the blood to the air. The 
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! lung-cells supervise and direct them 
both. The carbon dioxide and the un- 
necessary water pass into the air — we 
can see the water when we breathe out 
on to a window-pane — and the oxygen 
of the air passes into the blood. In order 
► to make these two exchanges Jack has 
| a ventilation system, and that is what 
we are all doing day and night without 
ceasing, as we breathe. We are getting 
oxygen into our blood, and carbon 
dioxide and water out of it. 

T he little red porters who pack 

AWAY THE OXYGEN 

The oxygen in the air is at once picked 
up by the red porters who are m the 
blood for the purpose, and who can pack 
away a most extraordinary quantity of 
it. Of course, a little oxygen can be 
dissolved in blood just as it can in water, 
but Jack's house could never do with the 
little amount which his blood itself 
would dissolve. The red porters make 
all the difference. Each of them can 
squeeze together and pack on his 
shoulders, so to say, an astonishing 
quantity of oxygen for his size. 

The blood, with its air-laden porters, 
after leaving the lungs* returns to the. 
left side of Jack's great pump, and is at 
once driven onward to supply every 
part of his lx)dy with oxygen. All the 
red cells leave the pump in one great 
channel, but it soon divides, and one cell 
may find itself traveling through one of 
Jack’s toes, while another may be 
rushing through his eye-sentinels. No 
part of Jack’s house is forgotten. 

T he giving out of the fresh air to 

ALL PARTS OF JACK’S HOUSE 
In every case the walls of the blood- 
tubes soon become thinner and thinner. 
And now we can see happen exactly 
what happened a little while before in 
the lungs, except that the process is 
reversed. In the lungs the red porters 
got oxygen ; now they give it. It is 
for tliis that they exist. Most of the 
cells of Jack's body are far away from 
the air, and if they are to live air must 
be brought to them. That is what the 
bellows and the pump and the red porters 
exist for. Each little porter hands over 
to the gasping cells of Jack's toes or 
eyes or liver or muscles the air that 
they want ; and then the red cells, not 
quite so red as they were, hasten back 
to the pump. 

But we must not forget the carbon 


dioxide isd wg&; v The ' ‘cdfe 
oxygen for burn*%. ? T hey want.W^R 
the power and the warmth, and pM.mi 
they bum x$ mostly carbon— v 
our coal— and hydirojCiL. Wheh fc$rfee { t 
is burned with oxygen we get wbph 
dioxide, and when hydrogen is burned . 
with oxygen we get water. The^ cells 
of Jack r s house are always producing 
carbon dioxide and water, and so the 
blood which leaves Jack's toe or eye is 
poorer in oxygen but fuller of water and 
carbon dioxide, and while its empty- 
handed red cells scurry back to the 
lungs for more oxygen, it also carries 
these waste matters, one of which is a 
rank poison, to the lungs. As soon as 
they reach the lungs they are breathed 
out on the air, and this is why the air of 
a room in which there are a number of 
people must be constantly changed. If, 
for instance, a schoolroom is not well 
ventilated the air which the children 
breathe will soon have too little oxygen, 
and they will J)egin to do poor work. 

T he overseers who look after jack’s 
breathing 

We may now consider the air which 
has got into the lungs, and how it gets 
out again. It is by no means the same 
air, and is also warmer than when it 
entered, for it has been for a little while 
quite close to Jack’s warm blood. 

The air returns by the same route all 
the way until it reaches the filter, where 
it takes a slightly different course. On 
the way, of course, it has to pass through \ 
the chink again, but as a rule it does so < 
without difficulty or sound — though not 1 
so, of course, when Jack desires to speak J 
or sing. 1 

For us now one more question remains : < 
What drives the air in when we breathe 
in, and what drives it out when we 
breathe out ? If we notice ourselves ] 
wc shall agree, assuming that we are 
quite well, that it is the breathing-in 
that costs us effort ; the breathing-out ' 
seems to do itself, and that is quite true. ' 
Breathing - in, or inspiration, is like ■ 
stretching a piece of elastic, and breath- ■ 
ing-out, or expiration, is like letting it ' 
go again. ] 

Every inspiration is done by certain . 
of Jack's muscles, which exist for the 1 
purpose, and are all under the command 
of a special group of overseers in the ' 
lowest part of his brain. These give < 
their orders for an inspiration about < 
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sixteen or eighteen times a minute, but 
faster or slower according to circum- 
stances. In fever, or if Jack is running 
hard, and so using up a lot of oxygen, 
he breathes much more rapidly. Chi the 
other hand, if Jack gives orders himself, 
on purpose, from his own study, and 
quickly takes a number of extra long 
breaths, he will find that for a little 
while afterwards he scarcely takes any 
breaths at all. He has no need to do 
so, for the blood and the tissues have 
been filled with oxygen by the air from 
the deep breaths that he has just taken. 
Deep breathing is veiy important. By 
doing this we can push the stagnant air 
out of the lungs. Our lungs are larger 
than are needed for everyday use. If 
this were not true, we should be unable 
to make any unusual exertion. 

It has been proved that the overseers 
in Jack's brain judge by the quantity 
of carbon dioxide in the blood which 
passes through them. If it rises a little, 
then they hasten to deepen Jack's 
inspirations until its quantity falls. 
Their business is to keep the quantity 
of carbon dioxide in Jack’s blood below' 
danger point, and to this end they 
watch and direct, without a pause, from 
the first breath that he draws in his life 
to* his last before its end. 

TTTHAT HAPPENS IN THE CHEST WHEN 
VV WE BREATHE 

The chief of the muscles through 
which they act is the great sheet of 
muscle stretched between Jack’s middle 
story and his lower story. It is called 
the diaphragm, and when it gets orders 
to contract it flattens itself so as to 
make much more room in Jack's chest, 
or middle story. Jack could not live 
very long if his diaphragm stopped 
working, and it is helped by a large 
number of other muscles between his 
ribs. These and various other muscles 
all have the same action as the diaphragm 
— when they contract they draw the ribs 
outward ana make the cavity of his chest 
much larger. 

That happens when we work a pair 
of bellows, and the result is exactly the 
same. The chest is a pair of bellows, 
and when it is expanded air from outside 
rushes in. The air outside has a pressure 
called the " atmospheric pressure," and 
directly we create a vacuum, or empty 
space, in the lungs, no matter how small 
it is, the atmospheric pressure drives the 


air in to fill it. Some creatures force the 
air in by a force-pump action, just as 
Jack's pump forces his blood along; but 
we breathe by a suction-pump arrange- 
ment. 

T he millions of elastic fibres which 

STRETCH WHEN WE BREATHE 
When the air has entered, and the 
chest is deepened and widened, its walls 
are all in a state of being stretched. The 
ribs are a little twisted, and the muscles 
are ready to return to their former 
shape. Further, the lungs themselves 
contain an enormous quantity of yellow 
elastic fibres, coiled up in millions and 
millions all through the lung substance 
or tissue, and when the lungs are stretched 
by the air, all these elastic fibres are 
stretched too, and ready to relax again. 
So, the instant the muscles of inspiration 
cease to pull, all these elastic things 
relax like a rubber that has been 
stretched, the chest comes back to its 
old size, the* air is squeezed out, and that 
is how expiration happens. Of course, 
we can make " forced expirations " 
when we deliberately use muscles to 
contract the chest. We do so when we 
cough, or speak, or sing, or sneeze ; but 
ordinary expiration uses no muscles at all. 

Sometimes, when people are old, or 
take too little exercise, they lose the 
proper elasticity of muscles, ribs, and 
lungs, the lungs are never properly 
emptied, but remain over-stretched all 
the time ; and all sorts of disasters follow. 

H OW JILL SOMETIMES FAILS TO COPY 
JACK'S GOOD EXAMPLE 

Breathing is so important that it is 
one of the things we all do quite naturally 
without being taught. Only sometimes 
we adopt foolish habits which interfere 
with it. Jack is not so bad an offender 
as Jill in this respect, for she sometimes 
packs her chest into clothes which pre- 
vent her diaphragm from moving and 
her lungs from filling properly. Nature 
meant every part of Jack's house to 
have free play for action, and if she had 
thought Jack would be better with a 
strait-jacket she would have made him 
one. If there is One part of his body , 
more than another which should be , 
perfectly free to move as it will, by day < 
and night, it is the chest or thorax, 
which provides his every living cell with ' 
the air it breathes, and without which , 
he cannot live. 
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I N th ? caverns deep 
x of the ocean • °f- 

The diver is seeking 
a treasure of gold 

The bottom of the sea is rich in a °* 
harvest of sunken vessels and car- 
goes, and how can a diver seek this 
treasure? It is because he wears a 
sort of armor, which keeps out the 
water and brings him air from above. 
By the help of this armor he can also 
do much valuable work in constructing 
and repairing foundations under water. 

The diver’s suit of rubber covers 
his body from feet to neck, but leaves 
his hands free, as his sleeves end in 
water-tight cuffs at the wrist. He puts 
on a heavy helmet made of tinned 
copper, which fastens to the neck of 
his suit. There are three windows in 
this headpiece, of half-inch glass, 
secured in brass frames, and in ad- 
dition to these there may be a window 
in the top of the helmet. There is a 
valve attached to a pipe, through 
which comes the air pumped from 
above. This valve is what is called 
a non-return and is very important, 
for if the air pipe is broken, the valve 
closes and gives a short time for the 
diver to realize his danger and act for 
safety. A second valve in the helmet 
lets out the air which has been 
Copyright, 1918, by M. Perry Mills. 
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A life-saving dress in which submarine sailors can float to the surface. 

DOWN IN THE DEEP, DEEP SEA 


Tkom breathed. Electric 

* lamps and telephones 
^ are provided, so that 
not only has the diver the means 
& of seeing around him, but he can 
r communicate with those above him 
regarding his operations, and be com- 
municated with. In order that he may 
sink down into the water, he wears 
extra weights of lead secured by hooks 
at the neck. 

A recent invention provides him 
with what is called a ground block. 
This is a stand or anchor with steps 
cut in the side upon which he may 
ride down and up in comfort. Its 
purpose is to relieve the diver of the 
weight of his cable, which is attached 
to the block. When he reaches the 
bottom he can set up his anchor and 
fix his cable on a pulley so that he 
then only has to drag about with him 
the part between himself and the reel. 

The deepest that a man has ever 
been known to dive is 306 feet, but 
men seldom go down more than 100 
feet. The deeper down we go, the 
greater is the pressure of the air. A 
man who goes down sixty feet has to 
breathe air at twice the pressure of 
the ordinary atmosphere. The result 
is that the air taken into the blood is 
forced by the pressure into froth and 
bubbles, and some of the tissues of 
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the body give off this air very slowly, 
so that if a man comes up suddenly, 
many of these bubbles remain in ms 
blood. This may cause paralysis or 
death. To guard against this, a man 
must take a long time in coming up out 
of the water, resting at different depths, 
so that the bubbles may disappear. A 
time table for divers has been made so 
that they may know how to descend, and 
work and come up again with the great- 
est safety. 

L ightening the diver’s 
load 

The diver often has to do heavy work 
in attaching cables and otherwise helping 
to recover wrecks and cargoes. He needs 
hammers, drills, scrapers and cutters. He 
needs some way of carrying these to the 
bottom of the sea, and of storing them 
while at work. For this a cl eve ' in- 
ventor has made a submarine air-room, 
which can be lowered to the sea bottom 
from the surface, with which it is con- 
nected by air-hose. It carries telephone 
cables and serves as the diver’s base, 
instead of the ship. There he can keep 
his tools, and there he can retreat for 
safety from rapid currents or if anything 
goes wrong with his suit or connections. 
His own line runs horizontally from it, 
instead of vertically from the ship above, 
and is thus less liable to accident from 
currents. So many ships with valuable 
cargoes were sunk during the Great War 
that divers will be busy for many years 
seeking to recover the treasures. 

H OW A DIVER CAN BE INDEPENDENT 
OF THE AIR-HOSE 

Divers are carried by every man-of- 
war. If anything happens to the ship 
below the water-line, the men put on 
their dress, go down with tools, and re- 
pair the damage. One kind of diving suit 
has attached a cylinder of compressed 
air, and with this the diver is not encum- 
bered with air-hose and cannot be suf- 
focated by a kink in it caused by a 
current. To make his supply hold out 
for^a long period of time he has an air 
purification circuit similar to the one 
described below. 

Another invention, for submarine ves- 
sels, is a strong helmet and a water-tight 
jacket. In the jacket pocket is a sub- 
stance called caustic soda or potash, 
which, on coming in contact with the 
sailor’s warm breath, gives off oxygen, 
and so acts that the poisonous carbon 


dioxide from the man’s breath is ab- 
sorbed. By this means, the air inside 
the helmet and jacket can be breathed 
again and again. The submarine sailor, 
in case of accident, puts on this dress 
and floats to the surface, when the dress 
acts as a life-buoy, keeping its wearer 
afloat until he can be rescued. 

A BRAVE DIVER WHO BEAT THE 
WORLD’S RECORD IN DIVING 

In March, 1915, the submarine F 4. 
belonging to the United States Navy ana 
carrying a crew of twenty-one men, dis- 
appeared in deep water off Honolulu. 
Divers at once went to the scene of the 
accident to locate the sunken boat, and 
thirteen descents were made, every one 
of which broke a world’s record for deep 
sea diving. Five were made to a depth 
of 306 feet, and eight to 275 feet. The 
former world’s record was 274 feet. And 
for the first time in the history of diving, 
a telephone device was used successfully 
in communicating with the men under 
water. At last the submarine was found 
— 288 feet below the surface — with a 
hole in her side. The diver who dis- 
covered her was under water for two 
hours, five minutes for the descent, twelve 
minutes on the bottom and one hour and 
forty-five minutes in coming up. 

It was decided to raise the submarine 
to the surface by attaching cables to her 
hull and gradually drawing her into 
shallower water, whence she could be 
raised. Every day, when the currents 
allowed, divers were busy fastening these 
cables. Again and again they had to be 
renewed, for the rapid currents parted 
them. One morning, after the work had 
been going on for about a fortnight, a 
diver went down and successfully ac- 
complished his task. As he was being 
brought to the surface he became en- 
tangled in one of the lines attached to 
the underneath craft. He signaled to the 
ship above and another diver, Frank 
Crilley, who had already made a record, 
went down to his rescue. Both men 
worked strenuously to disengage the line 
to the submarine from the air tube and 
the line attached to Loughman’s appa- 
ratus. After heroic efforts, lasting for 
four hours, the signal came for the final 
raising to the surface. With what a will 
those aboard the ship obeyed 1 Crilley 
came up first, and then Loughman, ex- 
hausted but otherwise unharmed. 
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THE DIVER PREPARES TO GO DOWN 
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The divert dress is the result of centuries of experiment, and enables a man to keep under water for five 
or six hours at a time. The dress consists of a waterproof garment, heavily weighted, massive, heavy 
boots with leaden soles, and a metal helmet Here the divers are beginning to put on their costume. 
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After the diver has put on ordinary clothing, he is In this picture the diver has on the waterproof gar- 
helped into a waterproof garment, which covers ment and the heavy boots. The rope by which he 
his whole body, except head and hands. He needs will be lowered is already round his waist, and 
warm clothing, as it is cold working under water, he is about to have the helmet put on his head. 
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In this picture the diver is working under the sea, while in the ship above one man holds the rope by 
which he is raised, another has charge of the air-tube, and a third is telephoning to the diver. The 
greatest depth to which a diver has been known to descend is 306 feet, but divers can rarely work 
farther down than 100 feet A complete diving costume, with all the necessary apparatus, costs 
several hundred dollars, but this is cheap, when we take into account the valuable work the diver does. 

The photographs on these pages an by Stephen Cribb, and otben. 
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On this page we see how a diver works from a small boat. There is no telephone, and the diver com- 
municates with those above by signaling with a rope. He can get to the place where he wishes to work 
either by descending a ladder that hangs over the side of the boat, or by being let down by a rope. 
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The diver is pulled to the surface by the rope round his body. The invention of diving apparatus has 
led to the recovery of a vast amount of treasure. From one ship alone that foundered in sixty feet 
of water, nearly f i, 000,000 was recovered by the brave divers. In the latest kind of diving-dress the 
diver carries a cylinder of compressed air on his back, and is independent of help from above. 




THE BELL THAT RINGS UNDER THE SEA 
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ows the best meins of warning a ship in foggy weather. By means of electricity, uie lighthouse- 
keeper rings a bell under the sea. The ship has inside its hull on each side a microphone, which collects 
the sound of the bell as it passes through the water in the direction of the dotted line, and magnifies it A 
win connects each microphone with a telephone receiver in the wheel-house, and by turning his 
ship until he hears the bell equally loudly from each side, the captain is able to point his ship towards the 
belt His chart marks the position of the bell, and he is thus able to know exactly where he is. 
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Dogs of the" Monastery of St Bernard, famous for their heroism in rescuing travelers. 


DOGS OF MANY DIFFERENT KINDS, SHAPES AND SIZES 
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Eskimo dogs, from the fine copyright painting by Miss Maud Earl of " The End of the Trail.” 

THE STORY OF YOUR DOG 


T HE lover of the 
dog would be 
lost without the faith- 
ful creature which guards hisj 
home, or keeps him company on 
his walks. The dog is a very 
emblem of faithfulness. When 
it has become fond of a human 
being, nothing will change its feelings. 
Starvation and ill-treatment will not 
kill its devotion. It is almost more 
than human in its constancy. No mat- 
ter how poor a man’s home may be, his 
dog cheerfully stays with him, con- 
tent with scanty food sweetened by 
a caress and a kind word now and 
then. Those who keep their dogs in 
luxury can hardly realize the intense 
devotion which the animal is capable 
of displaying when it is called upon 
to bear hardships and privation with 
its master and mistress. Dogs remem- 
ber their friends for a long time, and 
will recognize them after an absence 
of years. They will often refuse to 
give their love to new owners and will 
pine away when sent among strangers, 
and they have been known to travel 
long distances through country un- 
known to them to find their way to 
their old homes. 

Dogs were the first tame animals 
which man possessed. It is thousands 
and thousands of years since the chil- 
dren of the cave men and the lake 
dwellers of Europe tumbled about and 
played with the puppies whose de- 

copyright, 1918, by M. Ferry Milli. 
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scendants are our dog 
friends of to-day. 
Some of the races of 
dogs that we know are, we might 
say, almost as old as some of the 
races of man that now exist in 
the world. We know from the 
pictures on their ancient temples 
that the Egyptians hunted with grey- 
hounds from very early times. The 
Assyrians had large dogs which tradi- 
tion says the Phoenicians brought to 
Britain, and it is said that possibly the 
dogs whose pictures were carved by 
the Assyrians on their walls were the 
ancestors of the prize English mastiffs 
at an American dog show. Other peo- 
ple say that it was the Romans who 
introduced the mastiff to their colonies 
in Britain. Wolfhounds too were 
known from very early times. The 
Egyptians had them, and it is said 
that Irish chieftains owned the an- 
cestors of the Irish wolfhound and 
Scotch deerhound when the Romans 
held Britain, while a Roman historian 
says the Roman soldiers used blood- 
hounds in their wars against the Gauls. 

With the exception of the islands of 
Madagascar and New Zealand, and 
some of the Polynesian Islands, there 
is not a country in the world in which 
dogs have not been found, either as 
friends of the people who lived there, 
or, in a wild state, hunting for them- 
selves in packs, as the wild dogs do in 
India. Perhaps, however, there is one 
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f other exception, for we cannot be sure 
1 that the wild dog of Australia, the dingo, 
was not brought to that continent cen- 
turies ago by the ancestors of the people 
whom the early English explorers and 
settlers found living there. 

A ncient friendship between 

MEN AND DOGS 

The friendship between men and dogs 
is so old, that it is no wonder that its 
beginning is lost in mystery. At first 
sight it looks as though they must be 
descended from wild dogs, such as those 
of which we have spoken, but this is not 
so. Learned men who know about these 
things say it is much more likely that 
the wild dogs are descended from tame 
dogs, that wandered away, just as the 
troops of horses on the Western plains 
came from tame horses that had escaped 
from the Spanish settlers, and gone wil.d. 

Probably all our dogs, whether they are 
large or small, rough or smooth, whether 
they hunt for us, or guard our flocks or 
our houses, are descended from wolves 
and jackals. It is perhaps hard to believe 
that our faithful, loving, intelligent pets 
have come from fierce wolves or hungry 
jackals, but it is believed that they have. 

If you were to go into a museum, and 
look at the skeletons of dogs and wolves 
and jackals, you could not tell one from 
the other, unless you had read the labels. 
Perhaps you have wondered why your 
favorite dog turns himself round and 
round before he curls himself up on his 
cushion or his rug to go to sleep. Next 
time you see your pet do this, you can 
remember that his wolf or jackal cousin 
does exactly the same thing when he is 
trying to find a comfortable resting place 
in his stony or grassy lair. Perhaps some 
of our dogs are descended from foxes, 
which also are included in the dog family, 
or they may have come from another 
wolf-like animal that has died out, but 
few people think that either of these 
suppositions is possible. It is generally 
believed that dogs as a separate race, as 
we know them, did not exist when man 
first appeared in the world. 

H OW THE FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN 
MEN AND DOGS BEGAN 

And now comes the question, how were 
the animals tamed from which our dogs 
aie descended. As we have seen, ages of 
time have gone to make the friendship 
between men and dogs what it is to-day, 
and to look for its beginning we must go, 


in imagination, far back to the early his- 
tory of the world, that we have only of 
late begun to dig out of the earth. 

In early times, man was not a tiller 
of the ground. He did not sow grain, or 
plant vegetables. He learned in course of 
time that certain fruits, and berries and 
nuts were good for food, and as certain 
animals, which do not rank high in the 
scale of creation, have the sense to store 
food, we may imagine that man, even in 
the early dawning of his powers of 
mind, did something of the same sort. 
He did not, however, store up his food 
on any large or systematic scale. His 
storehouse, and his very home, might at 
any time be raided and seized by some 
one more powerful than himself, or his 
cave might be invaded by savage beasts. 
No man will lay up store for the future 
unless he can be reasonabl> sure 
that the store will remain safe to serve 
the purpose for which it is intended. 
All this makes it plain to us that man, in 
the early days, must have lived what we 
call a hand-to-mouth existence. For 
months in the year, when there was no 
vegetable food available for him, he was 
forced to eat animal food to keep him 
alive, and to use the skins of the animals 
that he killed, to keep him warm. 

From the moment then that we find the 
first traces of man on the earth, he was 
a hunter. For long ages, there was war 
between him and the animals, and all < 
the flesh-eating animals — the camivo- < 
rous animals— warred on him. Now 
among the flesh-eating animals are num- , 
bered all the members of the dog family. , 
Except the fox, these animals, when they 
are pressed by hunger, hunt in packs, for 
so they are able to attack large game, and ' 
pull down animals much larger than \ hem- , 
selves. Man cannot be classed among the 
large animals, but the wolves soon found 
that he could easily outwit a single ani- 
mal. Still, many a man fell before the ' 
combined onslaught of the pack, and . 
numbers were killed, as they are still « 
killed in Russia, and in the wild parts 
of our own continent and of Asia. 

But man was more clever than any of , 
the beasts. Though he had only two legs, - 
and could not equal his four-footed ene- 1 
mies in speed, he had the advantage of ] 
having two hands free. He quickly ' 
learned not only to use the weapons that , 
nature left ready to his hand, but to 
manufacture new ones. He could throw 1 
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a club, or a roughly made spear. He 
could gather up large stones, and throw 
them at his pursuers and kill them. That 
marked him off from the rest of creation. 
Other animals had to approach and make 
a close attack upon their prey. Man 
could stand and hurl a weapon at what- 
ever he wanted to kill. 

He probably soon noticed too that the 
animals that provided for him the best 
food, were the vegetable-eating animals, 
and unless they molested him, he let the 
carnivorous animals alone. But the ani- 
mals that man slew for food were just the 
animals upon which the dog family them- 
selves depended for food. Man left large 
portions of the flesh and bones of his 
prey upon which these animals could 
feast, and they could rob him of even 
the portions that he had hidden from 
them, just as wolves rob caches made in 
our own time by travelers in the wild. 

T he first parents 
of our pets 

But man could combine, too, and when 
the depredations of the wolves and jack- 
als became too bold, probably our wild 
ancestors banded together, tracked them 
to their lairs, and killed, or drove them 
off. Among them, however, there were 
sure to be young animals, and some of 
these the cave men probably brought 
back to their rude dwellings. Probably, 
even if they objected to the flesh of grown 
wolves the young animals provided food 
to their liking. But we may imagine the 
cave children commencing to play with 
the little dog-like animal that the men 
had brought home, and begging to keep it. 
Then the children, as children will, di- 
vided their food with their new play- 
mates. Every one who has much to do 
with dogs, knows what a difference kind- 
ness shown to them in their puppy days 
makes in their dispositions, so the young 
wolves or jackals, or perhaps both, grew 
to love their masters, and later on helped 
them to hunt. Then seeing their useful- 
ness, the cave men caught more young 
animals, or, when they drove away wolves 
or jackals from a good cave in which they 
wished to live, they kept the young ani- 
mals. By and by these tame wolves and 
jackals brought up families of their own. 
We know from experience in how short a 
time what we call a new breed of dog 
appears. For instance, the black re- 
triever is descended from the black New- 
foundland and the setter; and the tiny 


toy dogs that we see carried about in 
ladies’ arms have been brought into the 
world by selecting for generations the 
very smallest Pekingese, Japanese, Pomer- 
anian, or other kinds of dogs. So it is . 
likely that the families of tame wolves < 
and jackals quickly changed their form, - 
and with every generation they grew fur- ' 
ther and further away from their savage | 
cousins of the woods or plains. , 

Soon a strong friendship grew between . 
man and dogs, and a kind of partnership < 
was made between them. The dog ' 
hunted for man, and man killed the game, ' 
fed the dog and provided it with a warm , 
shelter. < 

T he sheep-dog and its 
clever work 

The friendship that grew up between ' 
men and dogs still exists, and the com- ■ 
panionship between them is closer than - 
ever. As civilization advanced, however, 
and man became independent of hunting, ' 
he became less dependent on the dog for ' 
aid. Nevertheless, in many countries, 
away from .towns and cities, the old 
partnership between men and dogs exists ' 
in something like its ancient form. The ' 
shepherd who watches his flocks upon the ' 
mountains would be helpless without his , 
partner. The sheep-dog knows its mas- 
ter’s sheep as well as the shepherd, per- 
haps better than he. It will fetch a lamb ‘ 
out of a strange flock, and restore it to , 
its master’s fold. It will collect sheep 
that have scattered and strayed upon a 
hill in the mist; it will drive home, un- 
harmed, the lost lamb, the sheep which 
has been frightened away from the flock. 

Other dogs which work for their living < 
are the pointer and the setter, the re- 
triever, the terrier, and the foxhound. 

But it is the sheep-dog that we single 
out as the best representative of the work- 
ing dog to-day. Wherever the sheep-dog < 
is at work, observers notice that it takes 
itself very seriously. It loves the shep- 
herd, but it seems to regard its work as 
of first importance. ]. 

There are many different kinds of . ■ 
sheep-dogs, some long-haired like the Q 
Scotch collie, with its beautiful silky coat, Y 
and long brush-like tail, and some with | 
a rough, shaggy coat like the old Eng- ), 
lish sheep-dog. 

Indeed every country may be said to j 
have its own sheep-dog, of which it is Y 
exceedingly proud, and with reason, for Y 
sheep-dogs are the most intelligent of all X 
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flogs. Probably they are descended from 
dogs which were first used merely to 
guard the flock and chase away wild 
beasts. Only the wisest puppies of these 
dogs were kept; and in course of time 
they learned to round up and help to bring 
home the flocks and herds. Faithful 
friends and wise and loving companions 
though they are, we are almost tempted 
to say that it is cruel to keep sheep-dogs 
in a city. People who have only seen 
them trotting along at their owner’s heels 
or running about with muzzles on have 
no idea of their capabilities. It is a beau- 
tiful thing to see a well-trained, fleet- 
footed sheep-dog at work with its master. 
It watches every motion of his hand, 
heeds every tone in his voice or even the 
sound of his whistle, and quickly and 
silently gathers in the flock or herd with 
only now and then a short, sharp bark 
to impress upon a laggard the neec: for 
speed. 

T he intelligent dogs owned bv 

SIBERIAN SAMOYEDES 

The dogs used by the Samoyedes may 
be classed among the sheep-dogs, for 
though the Samoyede tribesmen have no 
sheep in their Siberian home, they use 
their silvery white dogs to help them to 
look after their great herds of reindeer. 
But the usefulness of these wise little 
beasts does not end with guarding the 
herds. They find out fords in the rivers 
for their masters, tow boats along the 
streams in summer and sledges over the 
snowy ground in winter, and hunt seals 
and bears and wild geese. One peculiar- 
ity about these dogs is that from among 
the pack they seem to elect one dog who 
acts as its leader and chieftain. 

Many instances are told of the faithful- 
ness of sheep-dogs to their trust, but we 
have room for only one or two. 

Not very long ago an American shep- 
herd died, and was not found for two days. 
The dogs went on with the flocks; they 
drove them gently forward up to the high- 
lying feeding lands to which they were 
intended to go, stayed with them, then 
turned them homewards. Of this faith- 
fulness there is a more charming example, 
with which many are familiar. 

Hogg, the Scottish poet-shepherd, had 
a fine sheep-dog. One day a great snow- 
storm swept down over the moors where 
Hogg’s sheep were pastured. Hogg 
called up the dog, and sent it off in one 
direction, while he himself took an oppo- 


site route. Late at night Hogg returned 
with his half of the flock, but could see no 
sign of the dog. Long and anxiously he 
awaited its return. At last there came 
a gentle scratching at the door, accom- 
panied by a low whine. He opened the 
door, and saw all his sheep safe and the 
dog standing there with a tiny puppy in 
its mouth. It placed the puppy at its 
master’s feet, then raced off into the snow, 
soon returning with a second puppy, 
which, like the other, had been born out 
in the snow. The faithful creature had 
gathered the sheep and brought them 
home, but it had brought home also its 
puppies, as if to beg from its master the 
protection it was itself unable to give. 

T HE FRIEND OF ALPINE 
TRAVELERS 

That is the stage to which the partner- 
ship between man and his best animal 
friend has come. But there is other 
work than sheep-minding for the dog to 
do. How many lives have the mighty St. 
Bernards saved up in the Alps? They 
are trained by the kind-hearted monks 
to go out <*n to the snow-covered moun- 
tains, and to find travelers who have be- 
come exhausted by the cold. The dogs 
call assistance by their barking. They 
themselves carry a little barrel slung 
round their necks containing refresh- 
ments. One of these dogs, a noble crea- 
ture called Barry, saved the lives of forty 
persons lost in the snow. He found a 
little child lying in the snow under the 
influence of that fatal drowsiness. The 
dog roused the little sleeper by licking 
its face, then, lying down, allowed the 
child to climb upon its back, and so 
carried the little wayfarer in safety to the 
monastery. 

Dogs such as Barry arc big and strong 
enough to kill the people whom they 
save, and it must have been a timid per- 
son, fearing that Barry had some such 
intention, who caused the animal’s death, 
for one day this grand old dog was 
killed. A pathetic inscription is set up 
over his grave: “ Barry, the heroic. 
Saved the lives of forty persons, and was 
killed by the forty-first.” There is not 
now so much need for the St. Bernards, for 
the railway carries people so easily 
through the mountains that few run the 
risk of crossing through the pass in 
autumn or winter weather. But they 
are still faithful to their task, and many 
a wayfarer owes his life to their care. 
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> nr HE DOG USED AS A BEAST 
1 OF BURDEN 

When primitive men first began to 
| make tools, and with them to model con- 
■ trivances with which they could carry 
things, doubtless ice-sledges, to which they 
could harness dogs, were among the first 
conveyances that they fashioned. This 
is suggested by the fact that the Eskimos 
\ have used dogs as beasts of burden ever 
since they have been known to travelers. 
The Eskimo dog is the animal which 
| shows us most clearly what our own dogs 
, used to be like. It matters not where 

I you find him — in Arctic America, in Si- 
beria, in Kamchatka — he is always the 
same, a sort of moderately tame wolf. 
When at liberty he mixes with wolves, 
if there be wolves about, and in a pack 
- of Eskimo dogs in Arctic America there 
is almost certain to be as much of the 
wild wolf as of the true Eskimo dog. In 
| these far northern regions we get a 
, glimpse of the way in which our ancestors 
} and the dogs' ancestors got on together. 
The Eskimos must have dogs to enable 
them to move their encampments from 
place to place. But when the day’s work 
is done the dogs become simply wild ani- 
mals. They get a few mouthfuls of fish 
for their wages, take a gulp or two of 
snow, and that is their supper; they will 
get nothing more from their master until 
the morrow, when another piece of fish 
will be thrown to them. They must hunt 
for themselves if they need more. And 
they do hunt, with the result that it is 
> impossible to keep sheep, or goats, or 
► birds where these dogs are. They kill 
» and eat anything, and fight among them- 
selves with terrible ferocity. Doctor 
| Nansen, when he was exploring in the 
> Arctic regions, lost several of his dogs 
► from this cause. When they were liber- 
> ated at night they would start a quarrel, 

► and every one of the pack would turn 
[ upon the dog which seemed to be getting 
> the worst of the battle, and kill it. 

► Although they arc quarrelsome, how- 
► evqj-, Eskimo dogs are faithful to their 
‘ masters, and in intelligence they are not 
[ very far behind the sheep-dog. 

T HE AID GIVEN BY DOGS IN 
TIME OF WAR 

After the Great War began teams of 
i Alaskan “ malamutes ” were sent to the 
l Vosges Mountains to help to bring 
> food and ammunition during the winter 
► months to the French army at the front, 


and a French writer says that nine of 
these dogs could easily draw over a bad 
road, loads that would tire six horses on 
a good road. One of the teams was em- 
ployed in a part of the mountains where 
they had each day to travel round a 
mountain. This went on for some time, 
and then one day the dogs themselvek 
suddenly turned into a short cut, of the 
existence of which their leaders had not 
had the least suspicion. 

Dogs are used in many ways in war 
time. They are used in Belgium and 
Holland to draw light guns over the sand 
dunes; but this is only a small part of 
their usefulness. They are the most 
watchful sentinels, and are trained to 
give notice without barking of a surprise 
attack; they carry messages from place 
to place, and will even deliver a message 
to the man they are ordered to find; they 
draw small ambulances, and above all 
they seek out and bring help to badly 
wounded men whom otherwise the Red 
Cross workers might never be able to find. 

Special kinds of dogs, like the dogs 
used to draw the Belgian milk carts, are 
used to draw the guns, but sheep-dogs, 
because of their faithfulness and intelli- 
gence, make the best Red Cross dogs. 
Airedale terriers, too, make excellent war 
dogs, and this brings us to another ancient 
kind of dog — the terrier. Terrier means 
11 earth dog,” and for centuries terriers 
have been used to follow the fox, the 
otter and other burrowing animals into 
their homes and drag them out, or else 
keep them from escaping until the hunt- 
ers can dig down to the burrow. There 
are many varieties of terriers, of which 
the best known, perhaps, are the fox 
terrier, the black and tan, the Airedale, 
the Irish, the Scotch, the Skye, the Dan- 
dl’d Dinmont and the Yorkshire. Some of 
them are rough haired, some smooth. 
Some are veiy small, some, like the Aire- 
dale, are of a good size; but they are all 
brave, intelligent little animals, and 
faithful, loving companions. 

T he many different varieties 

OF DOGS 

There are so many varieties of dogs 
that it is difficult to speak of them aS. 
Hunting dogs, or hounds, alone give us 
many varieties; but they may be divided 
into two large classes: dogs who hunt by 
sight or rely on their swiftness to catch 
their prey, like the greyhound, and the < 
wolf and deerhounds, and dogs that tire- < 
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lessly run down their quarry by scent 
alone, like the foxhound, the beagle, and 
the bloodhound. These dogs like to hunt 
in packs, and their bark has a deep bay- 
ing sound. Bloodhounds, which have been 
known since the time of the Romans, have 
an especially keen sense of smell. They 
have often been used to track slaves and 
criminals, and many a lost child has owed 
its safety to the tireless tracking of a 
faithful hound. Bloodhounds are natu- 
rally gentle, peaceful animals, but can be 
trained into great fierceness. Grey- 
hounds are smooth coated, but deer- 
hounds usually have rough coats, and the 


the special races of dogs came into exist- 
ence. They are all clever, and easily 
trained by kindness. Setters, pointers, 
and retrievers, like the dogs of old time, 
find the game that their masters have 
shot. When it has found the wounded 
bird or animal the setter sits down and 
waits for its master to come up, the 
pointer stands quivering, with nose 
pointed straight toward the game, and 
tail outstretched, but the retriever, clever- 
est of all, fetches the game from the 
place where it has fallen. This writer’s 
mother owned a large black retriever that 
would swim out into the water, take a 
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Belgian Milk-sellers with their picturesque Dog-carts. 


borzoi, or Russian wolfhound, has long, 
silky hair. 

The long legs of the greyhound family, 
and their slim bodies, enable them to run 
with great speed, and to make long leaps. 
One beautiful borzoi that we knew could 
leap seventeen feet at a bound, and has 
been known to pass a runaway horse. 

Several kinds of dogs have been trained 
to help the police in large cities. This is 
done chiefly in the European cities; but 
a beginning has been made in some of 
the cities of this continent. 

H OW DOGS HELP THE 
SPORTSMEN 

Dogs like the hounds, of which we have 
spoken, and setters, pointers, spaniels, 
terriers and retrievers, are called sporting 
dogs. It would take too long to tell how 


wounded bird in his mouth, swim back 
with it, and lay it gently at his master’s 
feet without having hurt a feather. Re- 
trievers are very intelligent, and quickly 
learn to obey commands, and remember 
what they are forbidden to do. 

This same dog, when he was a puppy, 
tried to follow his mistress to church one 
day. When she reached the gate, she 
sternly told him to go home, and closed 
it. He looked at her beseechingly, then 
turned and soberly trotted homeward, and 
though he lived to be old and gray, and 
was her constant companion in her walks, 
he never again attempted to follow her 
on Sunday morning. Nor did he ever 
aHempt to follow the children to school, 
trough he was always their playmate and 
protector when they roamed in th^ fields 
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This pact 1 shows several useful dogs. Pointers and setters hunt birds, collies guard sheep, and the greyhound la 
ULed .n the chase. Eskimo dogs are beasts of burden, and all of you have read of St. Bernards and Newfoundlands. 






and woods around their home. ; Gag* 
this dog was taken a long distance to a 
shooting patty, and did his work so beau- 
tifully that the host at the party begged 
to be allowed to keep him for a few days 
longer. Next day the man who borrowed 
him telegraphed in great distress. The 
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masters, or help 4tit& to mid 
he has killed* or Safeguard his 
herds, or, like thi^ mastiff and the 
dog, watch and guard his pcoptftf 
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* Dignity and Impudence,” from the Painting by Sir Edwin Landseer. 




dog was lost, and could nowhere be found. 
There was great mourning and indigna- 
tion in the family when the news was told 
to the children, but in the morning, the 
household was awakened by a dog’s loud 
barking. Dash had come home, and was 
announcing the fact with all his might. 
Afterward his homeward course was 
traced, and it was found that he had 
come fifty miles, straight across the coun- 


be called friends of man. It does not 
matter whether it is a poodle whose 
grandfathers and grandmothers have had 
their names in the dogs’ “ Who’s Who ” 
for many generations, or a Pekingese 
whose ancestors lived in Chinese palaces 
for centuries, perhaps, or only a mongrel 
whose origin no one knows, a faithful dog 
will cling to his master till death. 
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THE SCATTERED NATION 


XHE “ Book of All 
J- Countries ” has C0NTINDE] 

now described the 
principal countries of C j^ 

the world and the people who live (m 
in them. We have read of Eng- v 
land and the English, France 1 
and the French, of Russia and the 
Russians — to name only a few — 
and given pages of text and pictures 
to many very small countries with few 
inhabitants. Yet we have omitted one 
of the most important and influential 
peoples of the world. 

We cannot find their state on the 
map, for they have no separate coun- 
try of their own, but are scattered over 
the whole world. They are to be found 
on every continent and in almost every 
country. In America they are Ameri- 
cans; in England they are English; in 
the German Empire they are Germans, 
and yet they have not been swallowed 
up in these great nations. 

Usually when people come to live in 
a country, their children intermarry 
with the natives of the country or with 
other immigrants and in a few genera- 
tions the original blood can hardly be 
traced. Many American citizens can 
‘find among their ancestors, English- 
men, Frenchmen, Germans, Irishmen 
or Scotchmen who came here years ago. 
The people of whom we speak have 
not been lost in this way, but are yet 
distinct. Still, some of them are among 
Copyright, 1918, by The Grolier Society* 


BSSlJ — the best citizens of 
the countries in which 
0 * they live. 

Who are these peo- 
Pj| pie and wlfere do they come from? 

They are the Hebrews, commonly 
> called the Jews, and their story 
is perhaps the most wonderful in 
all history. There is no other tale 
like theirs. If you will turn to the 
map on page 3857 and will get your 
Bible, we shall soon find out some 
things about them. Here is the be- 
ginning of the story as told in the 
Bible. 

T he beginning op the 

HEBREW PEOPLE 

Long, long ago, around a city called 
Ur of the Chaldees, some of the de- 
scendants of Noah lived. Among them 
were Abram, and his wife, Sarai. 
Though they had great flocks and 
herds they were sad, for they had no 
child. The. Lord appeared to Abram 
and told him to go away from his 
country into the land of Canaan and 
promised that he would make of his 
descendants a great nation. 

Abram obeyed and removed to the 
country we now call Palestine. We 
cannot tell here all the occurrences, 
but you can find the story in the Old 
Testament.* Abram was promised a 
son and told to call himself Abraham 
and his wife Sarah. The son was bora 
and called Isaac. He married his 
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cousin Rebecca and they had two sons, 
Esau and Jacob, later called Israel. The 
latter secured the greater part of his 
father’s property by a trick, and married 
his two cousins, Leah and Rachel. He 
had twelve sons. One of these, Joseph, 
his father’s favorite, was sold into Egypt 
as a slave by his jealous brothers, who 
did not like the way their father favored 
him; and there, because of his wisdom, 
he finally became First Minister and the 
real ruler of Egypt. After a time, be- 
cause of famine, Jacob and all his sons 
and their families were moved to Egypt, 
where land was given them, and where 
they increased greatly in numbers. 

Years afterward, the Egyptians became 
jealous of them. The rulers inflicted 
many hardships upon them, though they 
would not let them go out of the land. 
At last a great leader, called Moses, arose, 
and the children of Israel determined to 
leave Egypt and seek the land promised 
to Abraham. Finally they were allowed 
to go, and left Egypt, but for forty years 
remained in the Wilderness between 
Egypt and Palestine, where the Lord 
appeared several times to Moses and gave 
him laws for the people. The Bible says 
that the Ten Commandments were given 
to Moses in this way. 

H OW THE CHILDREN OP ISRAEL CAME 
TO THE PROMISED LAND 

After the death of Moses, a brave and 
skilful general, named Joshua, led them 
Into the “ Promised Land,” where they 
contended for possession with the heathen 
tribes, sometimes conquering, sometimes 
losing, but always increasing in numbers. 
A tabernacle for worship was set up and 
priests were chosen to offer the sacrifices. 
To this period belonged Gideon, Samson 
and the prophet Samuel. After a time 
they decided that they must have a king, 
and Saul was chosen. One of Saul’s lieu- 
tenants was a young man, David, who 
had become prominent because, while a 
young shepherd boy, he had succeeded 
in killing with a sling and a stone the 
great champion of the Philistines called 
Goliath. 

Saul became jealous of David and sev- 
eral times sought his life. Finally David 
and some companions rose in rebellion 
against Saul and were able to conquer 
part of Ins territories. Saul and his sons 
were slain in a great battle with the Phi- 
listines, and soon after David became 
kjng of Israel. There was much fierce 


fighting for a time, but at length the 
heathen tribes were forced to obey and 
the kingdom grew more powerful 

S OLOMON, THE WISE KINO WHO 
BUILT THE TEMPLE 

Many interesting events qccurred dur- 
ing David’s reign, but we cannot stop to 
tell them now, — not even the sadatory of 
Absalom, his favorite son, who rebelled. 
At the death of David, his son Solomon 
became king, and under him the kingdom 
reached its greatest wealth and power. 
He built at Jerusalem a magnificent tem- 
ple for the worship of the Lord; he sent 
ships to every port of the known world, 
and built great public works. The fame 
of his wisdom reached the ears of far- 
away rulers, who came to talk with him. 

All of Solomon’s great works cost much 
money, however, and at his death the 
people hoped that their taxes might be 
lightened. Solomon’s son, Rehoboam, 
who succeeded him, was a proud mid ar- 
rogant young man with high ideas of the 
power of a king, and threatened to make 
their lot harder. Under Jeroboam, the 
northern part of the kingdom revolted 
and became the independent kingdom of 
Israel, leaving only the southern part, in- 
cluding Jerusalem, called the kingdom of 
Judah, faithful to Rehoboam. This di- 
vision took place, as we count time, some- 
where between 975 b. c. and 930 b. c., 
that is, between twenty-eight hundred 
and twenty-nine hundred years ago. 

T he pall op the northern 

KINGDOM OP ISRAEL 

For about two hundred and fifty years, 
the story of the two kingdoms is not a 
happy one. Many of the rulers were bad, 
some were idolaters, and there was much 
fighting. Sometimes the two little king- 
doms were at war with each other and 
sometimes with the stronger nations 
about them. Egypt and Assyria at times 
demanded tribute, and finally, about 721 
b. c., Sargon, who had been a general of 
Shalmaneser, ruler of Assyria, and who 
succeeded him, captured Samaria, the 
capital of the northern kingdom, and car- 
ried away many of the inhabitants to his 
own country, though some were allowed 
to remain. 

What became of those who were car- 
ried away, no one can say, though some 
men have tried to prove many curious 
things. Some have said that these “ Ten 
Lost Tribes of Israel” somehow came 
to America and became the ancestors of 
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our Indians; some have thought that per- 
haps the Japanese are their descendants; 
some have thought that the Irish come 
from them; and many other theories just 
as absurd have been taught. It is prob- 
able that, in their scattered state, they 
mingled with the people with whom they 
lived and finally lost their religion and 
forgot their ancestors. Their lands were 
taken by colonists sent out from Assyria. 

T he southern kingdom is 

FINALLY DESTROYED 

The kingdom of Judah endured for 
more than a hundred years longer, though 
for a time it was dependent upon Assyria 
and then upon Egypt. Some of the rulers 
were bad men ana the people often fell 
into the worship of the heathen idols such 
as Baal and Ashtoreth. One great king, 
Josiah, restored the temple, and for a 
time things were more hopeful. * The 
prophet Jeremiah, however, said that 
trouble was coming and warned the peo- 
ple to repent thoroughly of all their sins. 
Finally, about 606 b. c., Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, which was now the 
great power in the East, conquered the 
country, though he allowed the king to 
remain as his vassal. Many of the wiser 
Jews, among them the great Daniel, were 
sent to Babylon to serve the king. Soon 
the people revolted, and in 586 b. c. Jeru- 
salem was captured and many of the in- 
habitants were taken to Babylon. The 
governor whom Nebuchadnezzar had left 
in charge was killed by a member of the 
old royal family and many of the remain- 
ing Jews fled to Egypt. 

E zra and nehemiah try to build 
up the kingdom again 
In Babylon many of the Jews became 
important people, and after Cyrus, King 
of Persia, had conquered the city, he was 
persuaded to send those Jews who wished 
to return, to Jerusalem. This was 536 
b. c., seventy years after the city had 
been taken. Later another large com- 
pany, under Ezra, returned to their old 
home and soon Nehemiah, a pious Jew, 
but a favorite of the Persian king, was 
madle governor. Esther, a young Jewess, 
even became the wife of a later Persian 
king. 

Then for a long period the little prov- 
ince was tossed back and forth among the 
kings who rose to power. It was taken 
by Alexander the Great, who granted the 
inhabitants many privilege. After his 
death, when his great empire had fallen 


apart, hapless Judaea was a cause of quar- 
rel between Egypt and Syria, for more 
than a hundrea years. Many Jews, went 
to Egypt to live, and some rose to high 
position. From the time that Joseph went 
down into Egypt there had been much in- 
tercourse with the Egyptians, and many 
traders passed back and forth. 

Finally Judaea fell into the hands of 
Antiochus of Syria, who massacred many 
of the inhabitants and sold others as 
slaves, and defiled the temple. Their 
persecution became more than they could 
bear, and under Judas Maccabeus, a 
wonderful general, they almost freed their 
country from foreign tyrants. Unfortu- 
nately he was killed in battle, and the 
work was completed by Simon, his 
brother, and in 141 b. c. Judaea again be- 
came independent. For a time there was 
peace and prosperity, but divisions arose, 
and the great Pompey, of whom you may 
have read in the history of Rome, cap- 
tured Jerusalem and carried many Jews 
to Rome. When Pompey fell before the 
power of Julius Caesar, the latter made 
the Idumaean Antipater, a foreigner, 
ruler. Then, his son Herod became 
“ King of the Jews ” by the vote of the 
Roman Senate. 

H erod, the great king of 

THE JEWS 

His rule was hateful to the Jews, even 
though he married a princess of the old 
line, but his strong arm and great ability 
enabled him to maintain his power in 
spite of all his enemies who carried many 
complaints about him to Rome. When 
his troubled, stormy life was over, by his 
will he divided his kingdom among three 
of his sons. The one to whom Judaea was 
given was hateful to the people and the 
Romans took control, though Herod’s 
descendants had a shadowy rule over 
some of the provinces for a hundred years 
longer. 

During Herod’s reign, Jesus was bora 
in Bethlehem, and under the Roman gov- 
ernor, Pontius Pilate, was put to 
death, but his disciples preached nis doc- 
trines and slowly his followers grew in 
number. At first they came from the 
Jews, but after Paul became so promi- 
nent among them, they admitted outsides 
(Gentiles they called them). Fierce dis- 
putes between the Jews and the new sect 
arose, some of the Roman rulers were 
tyrants, and in the year 66 a. d. the Jew- 
ish war broke out. * 
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MORDECAI AT THE KING’S GATE REFUSES TO DO HONOR TO HAMAN 
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ESTHER INVITES THE KING TO A FEAST AND DENOUNCES HAMAN 


Hunan went to the banquet, but first of all built a high gallows, meaning to aak the Icing to hang 
Mordecal upon it; but at the, feast the queen denounced the Minister before the king, who ordered 
Hainan to be hanged on the gallows he had prepared for Mordecal Mordecal took the place of his old 
enemy, end so was able to protect his people. 
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J ERUSALEM 18 DESTROYED BY THS 
ROMAN POWER APTER A FZOHT 

The Roman emperor, Nero, sent his 
best general, Vespasian, to put down the 
rebellion. Terrible fighting followed, but 
before Jerusalem had fallen, Vespasian 
became emperor and left his son, Titus, 
to complete the work. Titus closed 
around the doomed city, but its defenders 
fought desperately. There was no food, 
the soldiers on the wall were so weak from 
hunger that they could hardly stand. 
All, men, women and children, struggled 
to keep out the invaders, but finally the 
walls were broken down, the Roman sol- 
diers entered, the temple was destroyed 
and the captives who were left alive were 
sold as slaves. This was in the year 
70 a. D. 

J UDAEA DESTROYED BUT MAY 
RISE AGAIN 

Thus perished Judaea and it has never 
been restored. The Roman Empire Was 
divided, and became weak, and the land 
has been held since first by the Persians, 
and then by Arabs and Turks. During 
the Crusades it was for a little while 
ruled by Christian princes, but the Turks 
soon regained control. In 1917, during 
the Great War, Jerusalem was captured 
by the English, and many Jews hope that 
a Jewish state will again be set up after 
the centuries that have passed since it 
was destroyed. 

Other countries have gone in much the 
same way. Assyria, Chaldea, Babylon 
are now but names. All that is left of 
them is contained in a few records which 
the wise men tiy to read. Their people 
were swallowed up and soon forgot the 
glories of the past. 

W HY HAVE NOT THE JEWS 

DISAPPEARED AS A v PEOPLE? 

Here is the strange, the wonderful dif- 
ference between Judaea and all the rest. 
The kingdom of Judaea was destroyed, 
but the Jews are a vital force to this day. 
Never in history have there been so many 
of them, never have they been so influen- 
tial and so powerful as to-day. What is 


S&me wise Jews say that the long cap- 
tivity in Babylon is partly responsible. 
Before this time they had often forgotten 
the Lord and turned aside after strange 
gods; they forgot the Law of Moses, and 
neglected their religious duties. In Baby- 
lon they were in a strange land. Though 
many succeeded in business and others 


held high places in the state, they felt 
that they were strangers. Their j$ugion, 
the fact that they were Jean, the " efttea 
people,” became more and more impor- 
tant. They thought about it, taikm 
about it, and the feeling grew Stronger. 
The rules of conduct grew stricter and 
they took a pride in obeying them. 
Learned men discussed the Law. "The 
Torah ” and the interest in all tie Say- 
ings 01 the great teachers became intense. 

Not all the Jews in Babylon returned to 
Jerusalem: many remained there, and as 
business called them, traveled to different 
cities and settled there. What is known 
as the “ Dispersion,” that is, the scatter- 
ing, began, and has never ceased to this 
day. 

H OW THE JEWS WERE SCATTERED 
OVER THE WORLD 

After Jerusalem was destroyed by 
Titus, most of the inhabitants were taken 
by their hew masters to Italy or to the 
Roman colonies in France and Spain. 
Permission was given, however, to a 
famous rabbi or teacher, Johanan ben 
Zakkai, to open a school at Jabnl, or 
Jamnia. From this school went out many 
teachers, all of whom worked to make all 
Jews feel that nation and religion were 
one, that all were brothers no matter how 
widely scattered. There were other 
schools at Babylon and Alexandria, for 
example, and all did their work well. 

They did not give up their hope of 
again gaining Jerusalem, and several 
times strove fiercely in arms against the' 
Roman power, which did not at first 
treat them so harshly as might have been 
expected. When Christianity became the 
state religion of the Roman Empire under 
Constantine, as you may read elsewhere, 
their lot became harder, except as their 
wealth protected them. The Mohamme- 
dan power was generally friendly, and 
in Spain they became very important. 
Jewish physicians Were believed to be the 
most skilful, Jewish traders and bankers 
were the favorites at many courts, and 
Jewish scholars and teachers were the 


ever, they were forced to become Chris- 
tians or else leave Spain. 

T HE TALMUD, WHICH GUIDES 
JEWISH LIFE 

When they were forced to leave Spain 
and Portugal, they went to Holland, Italy 
or Turkey. For a time the princes of . 
Germany protected them, but as persecu- < 
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Felix Mcndelssohn-Bartholdy was one of the most 
popular musicians of his time, and his composi- 
tions are still much admired. He was a grandson 
of Moses Mendelssohn, the great reformer. 

Benjamin Disraeli was, for a long time. Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and was rawed to the 
peerage as Lord Beaconsficld. He also wrote 
many novels and was a brilliant talker. 
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Judah P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, was a Senator 
of the United States, and then a member of the 


Sir Moses Mouteflore was one of the greatest phi- 
lanthropists the world has ever known. He used 


Confederate States Cabinet. After the Civil War much of his .great wealth for those less fortunate 


he Went to England and became one of the most 
successful lawyers In London. 


than himself, but always gave wisely. Evidences 
of his generous gifts are seen in every country. 
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tion grew harder, many went to Poland, 
which was most liberal in its treatment 
of them though even there they suffered 
much. Their sufferings, however, only 
made them cling more closely to the Law, 
and the explanations of it, comprised in 
their sacred book called the “ Talmud.” 
Many studied nothing else, just as some 
Christians have said that it is useless to 
have any knowledge not contained in the 
Bible, and strict Mohammedans refuse 
to study any other book than the Koran. 

During the Middle Ages the lot of the 
Jew was very hard, but as men have 
grown wiser they have recognized the fact 
that it is both foolish and wrong to perse- 
cute a man for his religious beliefs. In 
the most enlightened countries the laws 
which were unfair to the Jews have nearly 
all been repealed. In all English-speak- 
ing countries they have equal rights with 
all other citizens. 

H OW SOME COUNTRIES STILL 
PERSECUTE THE JEWS 
In Russia, however, which has included 
much of the old kingdom of Poland, where 
there are more Jews than anywhere else, 
conditions have been very little better 
than they were in all Europe five hun- 
dred years ago. They have not been 
secure in the possession of their property, 
right of travel and settlement except in 
certain localities has been denied them, 
and only a small number have been 
allowed to attend the schools. We shall 
all watch with interest to see what the 
new governments of Russia will do for 
the Jews. 

It is a general rule that the more back- 
ward a country is in civilization, the more 
harshly it treats the Jews, or, for that 
matter, the stranger within its territories. 
Those countries which are free themselves 
are willing for others to be free. So it is 
the states of Eastern Europe, which have 
had tyrannical governments, which show 
the most harshness. 

During the Middle Ages and afterward 
the Jews were often forced to live in a 
particular neighborhood and to wear a 
special dre$s or, at least, a yellow badge, 
so ttfat they might be recognized at once. 
All of this had its effect upon them, and 
we cannot wonder that their eyes were 
always turned backward, and that they 
lived in the past. One great man, Moses 
Mendelssohn, is given the chief credit of 
waking his fellows from their slumber. 
By his writings, his addresses and his 


personal influence he started a movement 
which has made (he Jew a citizen of. the 
world. 

For a long time aU the Jews observed 
the Law very strictly, though there were 
some differences among the different sects. 
After Moses Mendelssohn, however, a 
party known as the “ Reformed ” Jews 
arose. These say that all the different 
points in the Law do not fit modem life, 
and so they have omitted many of the 
ceremonies which the “ Orthodox ” Jews 
observe. They cling, however, to die 
principal things, and have many syna- 
gogues in the principal cities of Europe 
and America. There are also “ Conserva- 
tive ” Jews who take a middle course. 

W HAT SOME OP THE EUROPEAN 
JEWS HAVE DONE 

To name the great men and women of 
Jewish blood who have accomplished so 
much would take a long time and occupy 
many pages of our book. Therefore we 
can name only a few, not always the 
greatest, but some of the most interesting. 

Music is an art in which those of Jew- 
ish blood have been prominent. Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, who wrote the 
“ Wedding March ” so often played, was 
the grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, 
mentioned above. Rubenstein, the great 
pianist, Meyerbeer and Offenbach, the 
composers, and Joachim, the violinist, as 
well as hundreds of other composers, per- 
formers and singers, have shown the Jew- 
ish talent in this art. Two of the greatest 
actresses of Europe, Sarah Bernhardt and 
Rachel, were both bom Jews, and many 
artists are of the same race. 

In France and Italy Jews have been 
ministers of state, but , the most interest- 
ing of all was Benjamin Disraeli, after- 
ward Lord Beaconsfield, who rose to be 
Prime Minister of England. Something 
of his life is told in another place. But 
though Disraeli was of the Jewish race 
he did not follow the religion, put became 
a Christian. 

T HE MOST POWERFUL BANKERS . 

IN THE WORLD 

Lionel Nathan Rothschild, a member 
of the great family of bankers which has ' 
been powerful in several European states 
for a hundred years, was the first Jew 
elected to the English Parliament. 
Though refused at first, the city of Lon- 
don continued to elect him until the law 
was changed and he was admitted. His 
son, Nathan Meyer, was made a member 
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FOUR OTHER FAMOUS 
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Oscar S Straus has been three times Minister to 
Turkey, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, member 
of the Court of Arbitration at The Hague, and Chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission of New York 


Earl Reading, who was made Lord Chief Justice of 
England in 1913, while plain Rufua Isaacs gained 
great renown at the law He has also been Solicitor 
General and Attorney General of England 


Louis D. Braudeis studied law at Harvard and Pelia Adler waa born in Germany, but earns to the 
practiaed in Boston, gaining a wide reputation Ha United States as a child He founded the Society 
waa appointed a Justice of the Supreme Court by for Ethical Culture, and also lectures at Columbia 
President WUaon University 

Pictures by Brown Bros , that of O S Straus copyright, 1906. 
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of the House .of Lords in 1885, the first 
Jew to be created an English peer. Sev- 
eral Jews have been members of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet and in 19x3, Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
now Earl Reading, was made Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

While the Jews in Germany have not 
held so many governmental positions, 
they have surpassed those of any other 
country in scholarship, and in literature. 
Some of the greatest scientists, the most 
learned historians, and most noted schol- 
ars have been Jews. One of Germany’s 
greatest poets, Heinrich Heine, was bom 
a Jew. 

We must not forget Spinoza, the Jew- 
ish philosopher of Amsterdam, nor Sir 
Moses Montefiore, who gave a great for- 
tune to help his unfortunate fellows, nor 
David Ricardo, whose book on political 
economy, which is the science of wealth, 
is studied in every university. The 
socialist, Karl Marx, was also bom of 
Jewish parents. 

These are only a few out of thousands 
who might be named, but they are enough 
to show how talent and genius will gain 
fame in spite of prejudice and harsh laws. 

T he jews in north and 

8OUTH AMERICA 

It is said that some of the members of 
Columbus’ crew were of Jewish blood, 
and some of the earliest settlers of 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies were 
Jews. They were particularly numerous 
m Brazil, where they became very 
wealthy. From Brazil came a little col- 
ony to New York, or New Amsterdam, 
as it was then called. This city is now 
the greatest Jewish city in the world, as 
it is estimated that nearly 1,500,000 of 
them now live in or around New York. 
Before the Revolution there were a few 
Jews in nearly all the original thirteen 
colonies. 

The persecutions in Russia, together 
with the hope of bettering their condition, 
have brought many thousand poor Tews 
to the United States. Here they have 
settled chiefly in a few large cities, where 
they often work hard for small wages, 
and are too much crowded for health. 
Nevertheless their condition is. steadily 
improving,, and many are becoming pros- 
perous. The Jews who came from other 
parts of Europe years ago, and their de- 
scendants, are nearly all successful. 

The Jews in the United States have 
■taken, and are taking part in every form 


of work. Among them are distinguished 
inventors, lawyers, physicians, writers, 
actors, scientists, musicians, artists, schol- 
ars, and successful business men, as well 
as mechanics, workmen and traders. 

S OME OP THE POSITIONS HELD RY 
THIS WONDERFUL PEOPLE 

Some of the most noted lawyers and 
judges are Jews; several have served in 
the United States Senate and about thirty 
in the House of Representatives; some 
have been governors of their states; some 
have served with credit in the army and 
navy; one, Oscar S. Straus, has sat in 
the President’s cabinet; and another one, 
Judah P. Benjamin, once United States 
Senator, was a member of the Confed- 
erate cabinet during the Civil War. 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is a Jew. 
Some of our most learned college and 
university professors are of Jewish blood. 
They write books, edit newspapers, man- 
age theatres, write plays. In short, they 
have a great share in the intellectual life 
of the country. 

In business they are no less successful. 
Some of the most important banking 
houses in the great cities are controlled 
by Jews. The manufacture of clothing is 
almost entirely in their hands, and they 
are also largely engaged in other kinds 
of manufacturing. Some of the largest 
department stores in the great cities are 
owned and managed by Jews. 

They are liberal givers to charity and 
education. They maintain orphanages 
for homeless children, homes for the aged 
and afflicted, and some of the best 
equipped hospitals in the country have 
been built by Jewish money. They have 
organized societies to take care of the ig- 
norant immigrant, and to help him when 
work fails or sickness comes. Many Jews 
observe the old rule of Moses which de- 
clares that a man must give a tenth of 
his income to religious and charitable 
purposes. 

The desire for the education of his chil- 
dren is one of the most amazing and hope- 
ful features in the life of the Jews in the 
United States. Coming from countries 
where education was denied them, they 
flock to the schools in the United States. 
While many go no further than the gram- 
mar schools, a very large number con- 
tinue in the high schools, college and uni- 
versities, and often carry away distinc- 
tions from their Christian companions. 
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THE FIRST APPLE DUMPLING 


THE princess was a, 

looking lip at the continued froh 6299 

apple-tree, when — •'* ’ x; ( c^^o. v “ fgagp 
pfop ! down fell an 
apple at her feet ! imRk 

It was not a common, ordinary 
apple, or it would not have been for 

growing there, but a golden pippin. ' 

“ Oh dear 1 ” said the princess, an ove 
picking it up. “ I hope you haven’t taken 
hurt yourself.” she po 

" They dared me to do it,” said the twice c 


apple — ” the other apples, you know. 
They said I should be afraid to let go 
my stalk and jump. And 1 just held 
my breath and counted one, two, 
three and jumped. And now I have 
done it, I’m sorry, for someone will 
want to eat me, and I am not nearly 
ripe enough I ” 

” I will hide you,” said the princess. 

And she ran into the palace to look 
for a hiding-place. But whenever she 
opened a box or a cupboard the apple 
cried, ” That won't do. Someone will 
be sure to find me theie ! ” 

The princess went all over the palace, 
upstairs and down, looking for a safe 
hiding-place for the apple : and at last, 
feeling quite exhausted, she came to 
the kitchen. The chief cook was 
rolling out paste with a golden rolling- 
pin to make a roly-poly pudding with 
golden syrup in it for the princess's 
dinner. 

The princess was still looking about 
for a hiding-place when one of the 
silver saucepans boiled over, and the 
chief cook left off rolling the paste to 


aa, attend to it. The in- 

man 6299 st&nt his back was 

• 8 turned, the princess 

took some paste and 
ISjk wrapped the apple up in it. 

| |r '* No one will think of looking 

for you 4 : here,” she whispered. 

Then she saw that the door of 
an oven, out of which a cook had just 
taken a tray of tarts, was open, and 
she popped the apple in, to hide it 
twice over. 

” Dear me, what is this ? ” asked 
the king at dinner, as he caught sight 
of a round brown thing on a dish. 

" I don't know, your Majesty,” 
was the answer. ” The chief cook 
said he found it in the oven, but he 
thought your Majesty would find it 
very good to eat.” 

" Give me a knife, and I'll see.’* 

” My dear,” said the queen, “ pray 
be careful. Suppose it should go on 
suddenly and blow us up 1 ” 

“ Pooh I ” said the king boldly. 
” Who’s afraid ? ” And he cut it m 
two with a single stroke of the knife. 

" Why," he said, “ it looks like an 
apple. And yet it can't be. For how 
could an apple get inside — ” 

“ Papa, put in the princess, " I 
think it must be the apple I had. It 
wasn't ripe and was afraid someone 
would eat it. But perhaps it won't 
mind so much now it is cooked.” 

The next day the king asked the 
princess to show the cook how to hide 
some more apples. And that is how 
apple dumplings were invented. 


THE FIRST HOME, SWEET HOME 

A TALE OF A HUNDRED THOUSAND YEARS AGO 

A FTER the wild dog pack swept all he was very lean and worn, and he was 
- the animals from the land around losing his wonderful strength of arm. 


the Thames, Wawa and his tribe had 
bad living. They were hunters who fed 
chiefly on meat. They did not know 
how to till the soil and grow food, and 
were compelled to live on acorns and 
wild fruit. 

Swar did not like acorns at all. 
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” This is pigs’ food,” he said; one day, 
to his father. " Even my dog will not 
eat it ! ” 

‘‘•He’ll eat it,” said Wawa impatiently, 
“ when he is starving like the rest of us.” 

But the strange thing was that Swar’s 
little dog never seemed to get hungry. 
The men were weak and the women sad 
and the children thin and pale. Wawa 


and his tribe had " I am afraid, my little son,” he said 
re hunters who fed to Swar, " we must tramp back and see 
lev did not know if the terrible dog pack has left any 
nd grow food, and game there. We shall starve if we stay 
ve on acorns and here much longer.” 

He rose up wearily to examine the 
:oms at all. trees and make plans for building a huge 

raft. The Thames in those days 
was a wide swirl of water re- 
sembling the Amazon and the 
Mississippi. Instead of flowing 
into the sea, it ran into the 
Rhine. It was more by chance 
than by skill that the tribe had 
crossed the river safely in the 
summer ; and now that it was 
swollen with autumn rains, it 
seemed impossible to return. 

” Still, we must risk it,” said 
Wawa, speaking round the camp 
lire that evening to all the tribe. 
“ It is clear that if we stay here 
we shall perish. The wild dog 
pack may return and destroy us. 
Remember how hard we found 
it to beat them off before, and 
they will be even more savage 
this time. Even if we escape, 
that danger, we shall not live 
through the winter, with nothing 
growing on the trees, and no 
game in all the forest.” 

As he spoke, the little dog 
came running through the jungle 
with something in its mouth. 
Terror, as he was now called, 
dropped what he carried at 
Swar's feet, and then looked up 
in the boy’s face, waiting for a 
HOW TO KEEP UP THE FIRE sign of approval. 

” he said; one day, ” By all the glory of the sun,” shouted 


Wawa joyfully, “the little Terror has 
saved us! Look, he has brought good 
meat ! ” 

“ Hunting I Good hunting 1 ” shouted 
the tribesmen. 

Wawa held up a dead rabbit. Being 
hunters of big game, he and his men had 
only searched the jungle for the tracks 
of deer and of wild sheep and oxen. 


I sat by the great camp fire on Comhill, of deer and of wild sheep and oxen. 

I trying to think how he could get meat The night raid of the dog pack had 
for the tribe to live on. Like his people, killed many rabbits, and those that 
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| remained dared not show themselves in 
, the daylight. Terror had hunted them 
• by scent in the darkness. Having made 
a good meal, he had killed for his com- 
panions, and brought his kill to Swar. 

Terror was furious when Wawa seized 
the rabbit and held it up for the tribe 
to see. Leaping up with a snarl, he 
dragged the animal out of the chief's 
hand, and again laid it at Swar's feet, 
and then stood by, growling, 
ready to attack anybody who 
tried to rob his master of the 
spoil. 

Wawa roared with laughter, 
and stooped and patted the faith- 
ful dog. 

" Well done. Terror ! " he said. 

“After all, Swar is your chief, 
and you owe your life to him. 

He shall have the rabbit, and 
we shall all profit by the lesson 
you have given us. You have 
managed to keep fat and strong 
on rabbits, and so may the tribe. " 

All thought of re-crossing the 
mighty river was now given up. 

The young tribesmen were soon 
busily engaged in searching for 
rabbits. The older men made 
a temporary camp in a flint 
quarry, and chipped some of the 
smaller flints into small rough 
stone knives, sharper-edged than 
the great stone axes they were 
accustomed to use. Then the 
women, taking the new knives, 
with infinite care, cut the skins 
of their tents into thin strips of 
leather, and with these made 
a great number of snares, which 
were placed over all the rabbit 
holes found in the forest. 

Thus the tribe at last managed to 
get food as winter was coming on, when 
fruit of all kinds was becoming rare. 
Unfortunately, all the tent skins had 
to be used in making the snares, and 
when it began to rain heavily, life in 
the camp became' very uncomfort- 
able. 

There were days when the great tribal 
fire was almost put out by the continual 
downpour, ana Wawa became very 
anxious. In those days there was no 
one who knew how to kindle a fire. 
Men had not discovered how to make 
a flame. It was from rare forest fires 
and from distant volcanoes that the 


tribes obtained the blaze they gtsaftM 
so carefully. 

Wawa had carried his precious fine all 
the way from France, and had built 
rafts to carry it over the rivers the tribe 
crossed on their strange journey into 
the unexplored jungles of England. 
Now he sat thinking vainly for hours 
of some means of preserving the sacred 
camp fire from being put out by the 




unceasing torrent of rain. If it were 
allowed to go out, it would be weeks — 
even months — before they could get it 
again. 

Wawa was a very wise man-one of 
the wisest men who ever lived in any 
period of the history of the world. He 
was only a savage, ignorant of every- 
thing on which our own civilized life 
is based. No savage in the wildest 
country at the present day is as wild 
as he was. He and liis people clad 
themselves in skins which they could 
not even roughly sew together. Several 
thousand years had to pass before men 
learned how to make a rough needle by 



boring through » small wing-bone <4 $ 
bird. Another vast period of time then 
followed before men discovered how to 
sow grain and gather it and store it. 
There are some .ants — farmer-ants they 
are called — that do this. But no man in 
Wawa's time was as wise as these ants. 

And yet, though he lived in that far- 
off time, Wawa was a man of genius. 
He could invent new things. It was by 
the slow and painful efforts of men of 
his sort that mankind gradually im- 
proved its way of living. Wawa first 
tried to protect his fire from the rain by 
building over it a rough shelter of leafy 
boughs. But the shelter was so badly 




boughs. But the shelter was so badly 
built that the wind blew it down, ana, 
in falling, it almost put out the dying fire. 

" So that won't do I ” said Wawa 
angrily. 

Not knowing how to sew, he could 
not make new coverings out of rabbit- 
skins, and again for some hours he sat 


He aid not go to sleep that £ 1 

“Come with me, ^ar, *' f hr said*^ 
his little son, at daybreak, “ mid bring 
your dog with you. I want to explore 
that hill where I found you with the 
lioness." 

Nothing stirred in the jungle, and 
when they came to the northern height, 
they found that that too was deserted. 
The wild dog pack had swept the caves 
in the hillside free from the huge beasts 
of prey that used to dwell there, 

“ The great beasts will come back," 
said Swar, " won’t they, Daddy ? ” , 

“ Yes, my son,” said the chief grimly. 
" They'll come back when the deer and 
the other game return. But they will 
find their caves occupied. Then we will 
fight for the caves, and see who is 
master, man or the animals I ” 

That was how, thousands of years ago, 
man first made a home in a cave. 


WHEN THE FIRE WENT OUT 


/^UTSIDE the largest of the caves on 
^ the northern heights of London, a 
little boy, clad in a lion skin, was hammer- 
ing at a flint with a stone axe. All 
around stretched the rank, green jungle 
growth. Over the tops of the sycamores 
and fig-trees the Thames could be seen, 
a great breadth of shining water, nearly 
a mile broad in places, with a terribly 
swift current. The rains had begun, 
and the river was filling up from all the 
little streams from the hills. It swept 
into the Rhine. This was thousands of 
years ago. 

" Look at the fire in the stone 1 ” cried 
the little boy to his father, as with his 
atone axe he struck sparks out of the 
flint. " Oh, look at the fire in the 
stone 1 ” 

A broad-shouldered man, a mane of 
red hair falling over his back, and a 
groat red beard and moustache almost 
hiding his face, came out of the cave, 
laughing. He was Wawa, the chief who 
hadLled his tribe across the river which 
divided France from England. 

" So you have found out, little Swar,” 
he said, " that there is fire magic in 
stones. All the tribe knows that, my 
little son.” 

“ Then why don't you make a fire 
with it ? ” said Swar. 

U V- We can't make fire out of magic,” 


they possessed which the beasts had not 
On the young unmarried girls of the 


tribe fell the duty of feeding the fire 
night and day, and keeping it alight. 
The tribesmen used the fire to harden 
and sharpen the wooden spears with 
which they did most of their hunting. 
After being chaired, the ends of the 
wooden sticks were scraped with shagp 
flints. It took a week to chip into shape 
a great stone axe, while with a fire a 
wooden spear could be made in a, minute 
or two; so these spears only were 
employed in ordinary hunting wh^TO 


said Wawa rather sadly. "Not even ] 
the greatest wizard can do that. By < 
the naming sun, I wish we could get < 
fire from the stone, now that the rains < 
are setting ini The woods are all so j 
wet and we cannot get enough firewood 
under cover in time.” 

And he went back slowly into the 
great cave to see that the tribal fire ' 
was burning well and bright. In those ' 
distant days man had not yet learned 
how to make fire. Here and there a 
tribe had found a forest blazing in a 
summer drought, and, snatching some ' 
flaming branches, had made a fire. In < 
other places, far to the south of Europe, 
fire had been got from a Volcano. It was 
the thing which the poor ignorant saVages ] 
valued most. It was the only thing . 
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every tribesman needed several in a 
[ day's hunt. 

► Swar, who had just reached his 
J seventh year, had resolved to attack 

► nothing smaller than a mammoth. There 

► were several of these huge, wooly 
1 elephants in the jungle which stretched 

between Hampstead and the Thames ; 
and two days before, while Swar was 
squatting by his father’s side near where 
Camden Town now is, he had caught a 
glimpse of one of the great beasts. 

In serious, childlike fashion he went on 
hammering at the big stone which he 
wished to make into an axe. Sometimes 
he hit the stone ; sometimes he hit his 
fingers. There was not enough strength 
in his little brown hands to strike the 
least bit off the great flint. Terror, the 
wild dog which he had found when a 
puppy, and trained, kept frisking round 
him, and trying to get him to play. But 
for some time Swar vainly went on with 
his work. He had seen two tribesmen 
making a tremendous stone axe for his 
father, and naturally he, too, wanted 
to make one for himself. 

Suddenly he was interrupted. A young 
tribesman came running at full speed up 
the hill, breathless and wild with excite- 
ment. 

“ Deer I ” he shouted. “ A great herd 
of deer down by the river I ” 

Out of all the caves rushed a crowd 
of joyous men and women and children. 
Winter-time was at hand, and the tribe 
had not seen any big game for months. 
The rabbits had saved their lives, but 
rabbit-flesh palls. 

“ Seven spears for every man I ” cried 
Wawa, in a loud voice. “ And down to 
the water at once I Women and children 
all follow, and help to bring the meat 
home I ” 

Then Bina, his wife, spoke. 

“ But some one must remain at home 
to tend the fire,” she said. 

“Well, let the youngest children do 
that,” exclaimed Wawa. ” You know 
how we had to starve all the summer. 
It may be worse in the winter if the 
dog-pack returns and sweeps the jungle 
again, and it is likely they will scent the 
deer ” 

” Yes, yes I ” shrieked all the tribes- 
men, dancing in excitement, and waving 
their spears above their heads. " We 
cannot lose a single deer. Leave one 
of their bodies for a minute, and a wolf 


or hyena will gstTfe- 
All the women must come with us*'- 
Wawa was already running dow$ 
through the jungle at a hard, 
pace. His men whooped, and then 
followed him silently and swiftly ; and, 
the women and girls and older boys 
went after the men. 

Bina stayed behind for a minute, and 
talked to her little son. 

" Now, Swar,” she said very earnestly, 1 
“you must be a great chief like vour j 
father, and see that all the children keep < 
the Are burning. Make them bring a lot 
of branches and put them all carefully 
on the flames.” 

“ Very well, mother,” said Swar 
proudly. “ You’ll see. I’ll make the. 
biggest fire in the whole world.” 

When his mother went away it began ' 
to rain heavily. But this did not daunt 
Swar. It was the first time he had been 
set in authority, and he was resolved ‘ 
to astonish the tribe by his magnificent ' 
work. He kept the children for hours , 
running ouf into the jungle, and tear- 
ing down wet, dripping branches. When 
they could not reach the branches them- | 
selves they grasped and tore off armfuls , 
jf wet leaves. At last a big mass of 
soaking leaves was built above the fire, 
and Swar was still keeping the children ' 
busily employed, when the tribesmen ' 
came tramping back with the spoils of 
the hunting. 

Wawa dropped the two deer he was 
carrying when he saw what his little A 
boy had done. 4 

“By all the splendor of the sun,” $ 
he cried, in a wild voice, “ what have ' 
you children done to the fire ? ” 

He began to tear away the stack of 
wet leaves. Quickly the men saw what ' 
was the matter, and so did the women. I 
Shrieking with fright, they, too, tore at a 
the wet green stun, and at last pulled it 4 
all off the hearth. But it was too late— Y 
the rain-water had completely put out I 
the fire. Where it had been, there was & 
now only a pool of dark mud. 4 

In the darkest comer of the cave Y 
crouched Swar, sobbing as though his I 
heart would break. His father was too a 
upset to be angry with the little boy. 4 
Ine loss of the fire was the most terrible Y 
disaster which could have occurred to a I 
.tribe. It left them open to attack from I 
the most cunning ana the most savage 4 
of all the wild beasts — the huge cave Y 
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bear and the huge cave lion, who were 
certain to return now that the deer were 
by the Thames. At fust Wawa thought 
it would be safer to camp out in the jungle ; 
but it was still raining heavily, and the 
tribe now had no skin tents. They had 
used all their skins in making snares. 

" Well," he said, at last, " the women 
and children must sleep together in this 
big cave, and the men must take turns 
in keeping awake at nights and watching 
over them.'* 

“ You sleep, too, chief," said one of 
his men. "You must be more tired 
than any of us." 

" No, I will help you keep watch," 
said Wawa wearily. I cannot sleep. I 
must think of a way," he added. A Oh, 
if only there was a tribe from whom we 
could borrow fire ! " 

But there was no other tribe within a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred miles. 

Weeks must elapse before a fire 
messenger could go and return. 

" It will be necessary,” thought Wawa 
$adly, " to go back across the river." 

As he was considering whether he 
should wait till the meat was cured, or 
lead his tribe away at daybreak, a cold 
wet little figure came and nestled up to 
him. 


... 

" Father," said SwajspMyi^ a>hidn^t 
we get some of the magic fiiii oiit^f the 
stone ? " . ' ? : 

Wawa shook his headl He looked 
down at the ground, thinking of other 
things, and his eyes idly rested on a heap 
of dry leaves in a corner. The dawn 
was iust breaking. / 

" That's it ! " cried Swar, following 
his glance. “ Let us set light to the 
leaves with the fire in the stone." 

Sitting among the dry, withered stuff, 
he began eagerly to strike fire from the 
flint. It was easy work after making 
an axe, and being chief of all the children. 
His father watched him listlessly. Sud- 
denly he started up with a cry of joy, 
and, taking the stone and the flint axe 
from his little son, he began to strike 
them together quickly and lightly and 
steadily. He had seen a spark bum a 
tiny hole in a very dry leaf. 

Half an hour afterwards the men and 
women and children were awakened by 
a wild, shrill, strange song. Wawa was 
dancing about the cave, singing and 
holding Swar above his head. In a 
comer was a little smoking heap of 
leaves and twigs. Man had made the 
great discovery— he had found out how 
to make a fire. • 


HOW THEY GOT A HOLIDAY 


COME schoolboys, who had failed to 
^ obtain a coveted holiday, thought 
of a plan for getting the schoolmaster 
out of the way, 

' " If we could only get him to think he 
is ill," said the eldest of them, " he would 
be ill" — which was perfectly true. So 
they arranged that, as they entered the 
school the next day, each one should 
say to the master : 

" Good-morning, sir ! I am sorry to 
see you looking so ill." 

The schoolmaster replied, " 111 ? I'm 
sure I don't feel ill." 

But when others made the same 
remark, after a little he shut his book, 
and %aid he would return home. 

So the boys got the wanted holiday. 
But the next morning they were sur- 
prised to find nobody at the school. 


" The master must be really ill," said 
the boys. " We bad better inquire." 

A deputation started -out and on the 
way they met a man, who told them 
that the schoolmaster lay in his house 
tossing on his bed in a fever. 

"Follow me," said the eldest boy, 
“ and do as I do." * 

He led them into the sick-room, &nd, 
going up to the master, said; "Good- 
morning, sir ! You are looking quite 
yourself again." 

" Am f? " said the schoolmaster. " I 
was feeling very ill." 

" Oh no," said the boys. “ You are 
nearly well again. You ought to get up 
and take a walk." 

" Perhaps you are right," said the 
sick man. He got up, and in a few 
hours had quite recovered his health. 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

XI7HAT do wo moon by the spirit of a country? Boot s country toofty 
Vf have * spirit, and if so, what is it? This question is not so hart as it 
seems, for wo do know that the people of a country differ very much in their 
ideas, and in the way they look upon the world. We say that the people of 
some countries are slow to change, dependable, and obey the laws; that the 
people of other nations are restless and unreliable. This story tries to tell 
how Canadians look upon their country, and the world, and what are the 
deepest feelings they have. We are told that the Canadians are proud of their 
own country, and yet are loyal to the British Empire; that they feel that their 
country is sure to become one of the most important parts of the world, 

THE. SPIRIT OF CANADA 


W HAT is the ■*=>- 

spirit of a continwi 

country and where 
does it lie? At first this 
seems a puzzling question; but ^ A 
when we think about it a little 
we find that it can have only one I * 
answer: The spirit of a country “■ 
is the spirit that animates the great 
mass of the people, and it has its home 
within their hearts. 

You see, therefore, that each child 
of the nation is bom to be a guard- 
^ ian of the spirit of the nation. To 
•" each one comes the responsibility of 
helping to give it strength to soar 
high in the heavens, with the strength 
and vision of an eagle, or of let- 
ting it creep along the ground, a 
broken moth, with feeble, fluttering 
?t wings. 

” Each person that we meet has one 
or more striking characteristics, which 
stand out as a sort of index of his 
spirit, and we say he is loyal, he is 
true, and honorable, or he is false, or 
dishonorable and cruel. Nations are 
made up of persons, and so they, too, 
have this index, and it is wise to take 
stock of our spirit, and hold fast to the 
good that is In us. As the boys and 
girls of to-day feel and think, so will 
the nation of to-morrow be. 

Although Canada of to-day is a far 
different country from Canada of yes- 
terday, to understand the spirit of 
Canada we must look back into the 
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P^t- When we have 
\ continued »bok 6297 done that we may 

look forward to the 
"7 IT Canada of the future, which 
BgL r is destined to become a great 
Wf\ and mighty nation. 

^ For a century and a half, the 
history of Canada was one of 
conflict, and it was not until after the 
country came under the British flag 
that we find the beginning of consti- 
tutional government. This was given 
by the Quebec Act, which, although it 
did not provide for government by the Jr. 
people, was a constitution, under 
which the government had to work, 
and was in a measure a preparation 
for the responsible government which 
came later. 

We must remember that at the 
time of the conquest of Canada, the 
French government was despotic, and 
the people were not accustomed to 
self-government and did not ask for 
it. It was otherwise with the English- 
speaking settlers in Ontario and the 
Maritime Provinces. They were of 
British blood, and had been fighting 
for liberty for many centuries. 

Within twenty years after the con- 
quest, the United States had fought 
the War of Independence, and had 
been declared independent. But, as 
we have read elsewhere, there were 
thousands of people who had not 
wished to revolt against Great Britain, 
and wished to keep their allegiance to 
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the flag under which they were bora. 
Large numbers of these people were loyal 
to their principles and left the country 
to make new homes in other places. 
Many of them came to Ontario and New 
Brunswick, and the Eastern Provinces 
of Quebec. These pioneers, as we can 
imagine, were for the most part strong 
men and women, whose outstanding 
characteristic was their loyalty. They 
had a great influence on the future of the 
youn$ nation, and loyalty is still one of 
the distinguishing marks of the Canadian 
spirit. 

These men were not content with the 
government provided for them under the 
Quebec Act. They had a strong and 
determined love for liberty and freedom, 
and almost before they were settled in 
the country, they demanded the right to 
govern themselves As early as 1784, 
New Brunswick received her first consti- 
tution, and four years later, a new consti- 
tution was given to Ontario and Quebec 

This was only the beginning of the 
struggle for complete self-government to 
which they were impelled by their love 
of liberty It is true that some of the 
people were inclined to go more slowly 
than others. Some of the pioneer settlers 
were steeped in the shadowed memories 
of a past struggle for king, institutions 
and country They were embittered 
against what seemed to them too demo- 
cratic tendencies, and prejudiced against 
the radicals of England, who had 
assisted in ruining the royal cause in 
America, as well as against the French 


of Quebec, who had been so long the 
traditional enemies of England, and the 
sincere foes of British supremacy in 
North America. 

It is difficult for the Canadian of to- 
day to comprehend the situation in those 
older days. Newspapers were so few as 
to be of little significance. Books were 
scarce, high-priced and of a character 
not intended to throw light upon existing 
problems. Towns were small and far 
£part, and the English settlers at fint 
were scattered. Gradually, however, the 
population increased. Schools were 
founded, and the intellectual life of the 
provinces awoke. At first it showed itself 
chiefly in political activity. 

The people of Lower Canada were still 
wrapped up in the traditions and sur- 
roundings of many years before. Under 
the British flag they were dreaming of 
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the ideals of Old France in the day* of 
Louts XIV, and of New France ft 4 the 
time of Frontenac. When the pil^ 
mentary system of government came to 
them they accepted it as a part of the 
new situation, but soon learned to use it 
to defend their old institutions against 
change. In Upper Canada* the increasing ; 
population had different political Ideas, ' 
and soon a struggle arose, between those , 
who desired to nold on to what they - 
looked upon as the settled order of things, ■ 
and the more adventurous spirits who * 
sought for greater progress and freer < 
institutions. , 

From the struggles in both provinces < 
came the Rebellion of 1837, and later the < 
conflicts which ended in Confederation, ] 
in which the Maritime Provinces joined. < 
British Columbia, which already had a < 
constitution, soon became part of the « 
Dominion, and, as the land was settled, 4 
the younger provinces came in. With ] 
Confederation came responsible govern- < 
ment, the most democratic form of i 
government there is, and to-day the rule < 
of the people, by the people, and for the J 
people, is recognized as the only possible ' 
form of government for Canada. 

The political leaders have greatly 
changed in character as the country has 
sloyvly broadened from a colony into 
provinces, from provinces into the Do- , 
minion, and from the Dominion into a 
British nation. At first, the idea of Can- 
ada as a nation did not exist. For a 
time the English leaders strove to imitate 
English manners and customs, while the ' 
French continued to dream of the past. 
But as years advanced, a national feeling 
awoke. Quebec has lagged behind the 
other provinces, but in spite of what ’ 
sometimes has seemed like backward , 

* steps on their part, there is an ever grow- 
ing feeling that, whether French or Eng- 
lira, all are Canadians. The people of 
Quebec see that their future is wrapped . 
up in the future of the Dominion, ana the 
majority realize that they as Canadians 
are interested in everything that promotes * 
the interest of Canada. ] ’ 

Since Confederation, Canada has been ! . 
practically independent, and can truly 
say, “ Daughter am I in my mothers 
bouse; but mistress in my own." This 
does not mean that she has any desire 1 
to break away from the Motherland. On J 
the contrary, the pride of Canadians in 
the JBritish Empire has grown with the 


poring yam. Jatead of putting on 
the doak of Independence, Canada pre- 
fers to develop her resources and to work 
out her destiny within the empire of 
which she is a part. Suggestions of a 
break with the Motherland pass un- 
noticed, for the people have no interest 
in them. Nevertheless, though Cana- 
dians are proud of their place in the 
empire, proud of the work that the em- 
pire has done in the world, and of the 
stand that it has taken for justice and 
right, there is a strong national feeling 
in Canada. Canadians have a profound 
love for their native land, that is some- 
times hidden, but is always there. 

This feeling is closely interwoven with 
their love for, and pride in the empire 
of which the Dominion is a part. Like 
the people of all the sister Dominions, 
Canadians unite democratic institutions 
with a fervid love for, and loyalty td the 
British Crown; the knot, as it were, that 
ties the invisible cables that hold them 
together. They look upon the Mother- 
land as grown children look upon the 
home of their childhood. It is tne place 
where all have a common right to meet, 
where all are sure to find a welcome. 

That this is no mere sentiment, but a 
deep, insistent feeling, has been proved 
on many a hard-fought battle-field. 
More than once Canadians have gone to 
the aid of the Motherland, unasked, that 
they might help her to uphold the 
standard of loyalty, right and justice. 
When the empire was hard pressed, Can- 
ada held back nothing. Her bravest 
sons went out to fight, her daughters 
stayed at home, not to weep, but to work, 
and she gave unstintingly of her resources 
to further the cause that she had at heart. 

The continuance of these close ties is 
of great importance to the empire. Can- 
ada holds the bridge in territory, and 
power, and upon her continued loyalty 
depends the unity of the imperial system. 

Canada lies in the great pathway of 
commerce; her transcontinental lines 
furnish the shortest routes around die 
world. Only a small, though increasing 
part of the millions of' acres of rich 
agricultural lands are under cultivation. 
Either wheat or traffic would make Can- 
ada a very prosperous ffittion. The in- 
land water courses are 'being improved 
and this development will have a great 
influence upon transportation. Future 
generations may witness the unique 



spectacle of 
loading from tfct wvaton* 
or cruising fbr hundreds of mk 
Saskatchewan for of gtir 
is an alluring prospect 
Canadian pluck and 


bring. The waters of Canada, j 
the soil, are the greatest 
able undeveloped resource, h 


Sosfc valu- 
er© veto* 6 


able than minerals, because, property * 
conserved, they will never be> exhausted^ 
but, on the contrary, they can be in- v 
creased. Water power will be the most 
important factor in Canadian progress 
and industrial development. Canada 
possesses all the metals and minerals that* 
mankind uses, but the wealth of her* 
mines has scarcely been touched. Her 
fisheries, ranking with those or any Other 
country, are yet in their infancy. 

Her thousands of square miles of 
forests under proper care and manage- 
ment will ensure unlimited wealth ror 
the future. All these conditions assure 
for Canada # the foremost rank as a pro- 
ducer dr raw materials and as a manu- 
facturer of finished articles. 

Canada has learned a valuable lesson 
from the great producing nations of the 
world. Everywhere else the policy of 
protection of natural resources was not 
developed until these resources had been 
largely exhausted. 

In Canada the people have in time < 
realized the importance of protection of < 
the great natural wealth of the country, 
and much has been done by legislation 
to protect and help the development of ] 
the natural resources. The people know 
the importance of legislation dealing 
with the protection and the promotion of 
material wealth and the comparative un- 
importance of mere party conflicts. 

The four hundred years of Canadian 
history which has gone into the making 
of the Dominion are of a nature to 
stamp its future with every fair pros- 
pect of success. The position of the , 
country, the extent, the resources^ the l 
unity and the transportation facilities { 
should make the wealth and the com- Y 
merce of the future as certain as the f 
aspirations of the people are strong. X 

while the people of Canada keep their f 
loyalty, and hold fast their ideals of truth f 
and justice, their faith in the Empire Y 
and the Dominion, and the unity without I 


he unity without 
which no nation is strong, they need have 
no fear of the destiny of their country. 
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i' UuiiiiM vendor ton train, or a telegraph operator. If .'kt'mUI'lNlWk^, . . 

' stand atm, not only Us country and the world, but he himself ,woaJd I^Ssfl _ 

W teaor. He dld^ot stand still, for he wee discontented with -httfwfef^NlS^j 
- JC he is known the world over. It is probable that ho would be well emi^jpr 
V be known as a man who haa always done his best, and, even though we tannot 
. - - all make great inventions, that is a title that any one may deserve. WeishW* 
fj know what we can do until we try, and so this story of a Modem Wizard yd(ia 
* found out, by trying, what he could do, is of great interest and encouragehmntK W 
| to us, though we may never accomplish the wondera ho has achieved. ‘ ^ a ' h 

[ A MODERN WIZARD 

1 sw.s s >z 


| 
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' ^ a boy or girl liv- 
rung on a farm remote from ^ 2 ) 
ya large town. Nevertheless ffl 
you may sit on your veranda in E 
the summer evening, reading Ej 
Tbs Book- of Knowledge by HJy 
electric light, while your mother 
sits gently swaying in her rocker, her 
needlework in her hands, listening to 
the voice of one of the great singers; 
\ your father sits, smoking, now and 
y then standing up to change a record 
in the phonograph from which the 

! sweet sounds come pouring out. Or 
perhaps it is a winter evening; then 
you may telephone to a party of young 
friends to come and dance to the music 
of a good orchestra, or, gathered round 
. a cosy fire, you may listen to a recital 
f, by a great violinist, or if you have been 
breading in the Book of Men and 
yWdmen of the music written by the 
great musicians, you may turn to your 
pS&nefpifjli so that your ears, may be- 
cph^mimliar with the sweet and stir- 
rfngsongs, simple melodies, dances or 
irf#f - sonatas and symphonies thar 
they have 1 written. Or, perhaps, it is 
Frjpay evening. . Home lessons are laid 
aside until Saturday ; there is a “movie 
theatre f * in dm nearest village, or mo- 
tion aregiven jk the school- 

h^pd- V ®ben lor ah hour or two you 
arevtaken tdplades of interest in our 
burn county, or in places far distant; 

by M. Perry Mffi*. 




over a coihedy;dr 
hearts ache oyer; Some. 

* pathetic story/. A 
rade was held in 
a week ago. aod to raen 
, women march down tOward,yft|i 
on the picture screen;' you see- 
the launching of a proud ship; die 
forging of a giant anchor; a carniyfJ 
held in New Orleans, or in Rome^ pr 
perhaps a wedding procession in Bom- 

How all these things are done is told 
in other parts of the book. Here 
we are going to read something about 
the man to whom we owe it that' hur 
lives are so much richer than the fives 
of our grandfathers and grandmother^ 
or even our fathers and mothers wbert; 
they were young. j y 

Thomas Alva Edison worked put/ 
his inventions by known laws ’ of' 
science. This means that he studied : 
these laws, so that he was able to apply 1 
them to make real the visions of his 
imagination. Yet he had few ad- 
vantages and little help, and his story ] 
is one of those that inspire us to great * 
effort to cultivate the talents that have I 
been giveLto each one of us. , 

; Ho was oorn in February, 1847*11* 
tl& littie viUageof Milan in Ohio, 
parents' were poor because his I 
did not keep to a settled occupi 
He had the same kind of mind as Ms 


| 
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wonder-working son; the kind of mind 
that is called versatile, that can easily 
turn from one thing to another. He had 
not learned, however, that it is necessary 
for a man with a versatile mind to learn 
to do one thing thoroughly before he turns 
to another, and so he was not successful. 

Edison was a quiet, thoughtful little 
boy, but very inquisitive and always 
wanted to know how things were done. 
He was not very strong, however, and was 
not sent to school until he was quite a 
big child. When he did so, his teacher, 
who does not seem to have been very wise, 
thought him stupid because he asked so 
many questions. So his mother, who 
had herself been a teacher, took him away 
from school at the end of two months and 
taught him at home. With so kind and 
loving a teacher, he made rapid progress; 
and above all, he learned to think. His 
mother had some good books, which he 
learned to enjoy; and when he was ten 
years old, he read Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire; Hume’s His- 
toiy of England, and began to study an 
encyclopedia. It was probably from the 
encyclopedia that he first learned to take 
an Interest in chemistry. 

By this time, his parents, who had 
moved with him to Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, were able to indulge him in his love 
for making experiments, so he bought 
some books, made a little laboratory in 
the cellar of his home, and there laid the 
foundation of his knowledge of chemistry. 

When he was twelve years old, he de- 
cided to start out in life for himself and 
became a newsboy on the train which ran 
from Port Huron to Detroit. Such a 
newsboy had never been seen before. He 
was given a comer in the baggage car 
in which to keep his stocks of newspapers, 
magazines and candy. To this comer, he 
moved his little laboratory and library 
of chemical books, and when he was not 
engaged in his business, went on with his 
experiments. Still time hung heavy on 
his hands, and to fill it up, he bought a 
printing press and type ana published on 
the traut a weekly newspaper filled with 
local news, stories of things that happened 
on the twway and notes of the markets. 

All went well for two . or three years. 
But When he was in his sixteenth year, 
one day a phosphorus bottle was jarred 
off one of his shelves and broke on the 
floor. It set fire to the baggage car, and 
in Ids anger at the danger toms train, the 


conductor not only put the boy off tl& 
train, but soundly boxed Ida ears. That 
was the most unfortunate pah of the acci- 
dent, for as a result of the boxing Edison 
gradually lost his hearing, and became 
almost totally deaf. His stock was lost, 
but an act of great bravery on his part 
brought to his aid a new resource, and 
opened up a new field for him to work in. 

He was standing one day on the plat' 
form of the station at Clemons, in Michi- 
gan, watching a train come in, when he 
saw the station agent’s little boy on the 
track right in front of the oncoming en- 
gine. Another moment and the child 
would have been crushed; but Edison 
sprang to the track, seized the little one 
in his arms, and rolled with him to one 
side, just in time to escape the wheels. 
To show his gratitude the baby’s father 
offered to teach telegraphy to Edison. 
The offer was gratefully accepted, and 
now that his career as a train newsboy 
was closed he turned to his new accom- 
plishment as a means of making a living. 

He worked at telegraphy for some 
years, first in Port Huron, in Michigan, 
then at Stratford, in Canada, and a little 
later in the Western states, and finally in 
Boston, while at the same time he spent 
all his spare moments in the study of 
chemistry and electricity, and in experi- 
menting on improved telegraph appa- 
ratus. It was during these years that he 
first turned his attention to duplex teleg- 
raphy, but through no fault of hi 9 own. 
he was unable to sell hi3 invention, and 
tbe matter dropped for a time. 

In 1869, when he was In his twenty- 
second year, he went to New York. He 
arrived penniless in the city; but he was 
a good telegraph operator, and wa$ fear* 
less of the future. And now a strange 
thing happened. He applied to the Gold 
and Stock Telegraph Company for work, 
and while he was waiting for a reply, 
part of the apparatus broke down. No i 
one knew what was the matter, and 
everything was in confusion, until Edi- 
son said he could set the xhachine at 
work again. Permission was given him ; 
to try, and at the end of two hours, work , 
in the office was going on as if nothing < 
had happened. Edison was asked if he < 
would accept a position at a salary of < 
three hundred dollars a month, and need- ' 
less to say, he accepted. j 

His new position gave Mm money and , 
leisure for new inventions. In a little 1 
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njptex system of telegraphy, about which 
you have read in the story of the tele- 
graph. About the same time Edison 
made an improvement in the transmitter 
of the telephone which made it easier for 
the voice waves to travel, and improved 
the usefulness of the telephone very much. 

It was just about the same time that 
he invented the phonograph. The idea 
of an instrument which would “ write 
sound ” and reproduce it, had been 
thought of before, by scientists, though 
it is doubtful if Edison knew of their 
efforts to make such an instrument. At 
any rate, he was the first to make an in- 
strument which would work, and even he 
did not know that it would work until he 
heard it repeat the words that he had 
shouted into it. He says himself that 
when he put the reproducer in place and 
the instrument shouted back to him the 
words “ Mary had a little lamb/’ he was 
never so taken aback in his life. 

Edison patented his invention, which 
from the first excited the wonder of the 
world. Of course, like all first things, it 
was crude, and the sounds that it gave 
back were harsh. For the time he had to 
lay it aside, for other work pressed, but 
others took it up. and from his parent 
idea the gramophone, dictaphone and 
other instruments were invented. Later 
on, when he had more leisure, be com- 
menced work on it again, and worked 
out a very perfect instrument which gives 
back every beautiful vibration from voice 
or instrument. The dictaphone, as you 
know, is a little instrument into which 
busy men and women dictate letters or 
documents or directions for work. Then 
the dictaphone operator causes the instru- 
ment to send the stored up sound waves 
into her ear, and from its dictation the 
letters or instructions can be written. 

When electricity was first used for illu- 
mination, only large arc lights were used. 
The lamps sputtered and scattered sparks, 
and the lig^ti was so harsh that it could 
be used only for street lighting and large 
buildings such as factories, drill halls and 
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from one distributing wire, and he he* 
lieved that the light could be improved: 
so that its use would be a common thing, 
so he invented the incandescent lamp. > 
and the system of circuit lighting of 
which you may read in the Story of 
American Inventors. He spent a couple 
of years over this work, and to perfect 
his system improved dynamo machines, 
and invented a whole scheme of distribut- 
ing electricity so that it might be used for 
light, heat and power. The result is that 
you may sit on your veranda and read 
by a lamp lighted by electricity, the 
power for which has been generated per- 
haps at a waterfall miles away, and* the 
same power sends electricity to work and 
light mills and factories, drive railway 
trains, and light the streets of villages 
and towns that would otherwise be dark. 

Once his work on the incandescent lamp 
was on the way to success, Edison turned 
his attention to another great project, 
that of driving railway trains by elec- 
tricity. He was not the first man in this 
field, but his work aroused interest in it, 
and his inventions are largely used. 

Now we come to the moving pictures, 
where again Edison took up an idea which 
others had had before him. From the 
story of the motion pictures, which is told 
on page 5135, you may see that while it 
cannot be said that he invented the mov- 
ing pictures, the invention on which the < 
movmg pictures are based is his. < 

These inventions are only a small part < 
of the work done by this wonderful man. 
He has invented a new storage battery, 
giant rolls to crush rocks, a kiln for use 1 
in making Portland cement, and num- . 
bers of other things which he needed to 
help him in the larger work in hand. 

After the Great War commenced he 
found himself in danger of being cut off ' 
from his supply of carbolic acid for hia . 
factories at St. Lawrence, New Jersey, 
so he devised a way of making it for him- 
self, and also for making the benzol from ] 
which the carbolic add is produced. 

TBS NEXT STORY OF MEN AXD WOMEN » ON TAOS 6363. 
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Trains entering and leaving the Grand Central Terminal In New York are hauled by electric locomotives, 
which we show you in another place. The power is generated miles away in large power houses. This is 
the Port Morris station on Long Island Sound, so located because coal can be easily and cheaply brought 
to it. and there is also an abundant sunolv of water to condense the steam from the many great boilers. 


Bach of thsss large turbo-gsnetators can develop about 7,000 horse power. The current iejsent W cable - >- 
to substations, which deliver it to the third rail, which you see beside the tracks, Mr. SdhOn didsome /.•; 
important work on the use of electricity in transportation, but his attention was inroad to other thing*-.; 

. Pictures by ccrurtesy of the Ne# York Central Lines. t . r s , 1 y; 
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JMb’s voice-box, with cowing portly rentovod to show changing of position of vocal cords. First 
picture shows an opening for breathing, the second the cords forming chink for singing high note. 

JACK’S WIRELESS TELEPHONE 

THE BOX IN WHICH HE KEEPS HIS VOICE 

\\ TE remember ^ — =— e — , 3pr^ v beauty and the 

w that, as the variety and the ex- 

dr went down to pressiveness and the 

ventilate Jack's usefulness of the 

Louse, it had to pass through a sounds it can produce. Perhaps, 

r ery narrow place, which was however, if the truth were told, 

ipened to let it go through. the credit of this goes less to 

hat opening has no use at all, Jack's voice-box than to the 

o far as the ingoing air is concerned, wonderful group of head -servants 
hough it is true that Jack can make who live in the upper part of his 
loises, and even speak, by means of brain. 

is ingoing air ; but that is very tir- Now, before we describe this voice- 
ig to Jack, and still more tiring to box or larynx, we must understand 
he people who have to listen to him. what it really is, and what it enables 
lie real business of this narrow Jack to do. We know already that 
pening, and the voice-box that holds his house, like some great office or 
is with the air as it comes back hospital, has a magnificent telephone 
rom Jack's bellows. This air, we system of its own, by which all its 
emember, is warmer, and much parts can communicate with one 
loister, than it was when it was another. We already know very 
iken into the lungs or bellows; it well that this wonderful telephone 
ontains less oxygen, more carbon system has millions of little batteries 
ioxide, and just the same quantity called nerve -cells, and that these < 
f nitrogen, nerve-cells communicate with each . 



WJE remember — ■ 

W that, as the 
air went down to i *o ^co££ 

ventilate Jack's 
house, it had to pass through a 
very narrow place, which was 
opened to let it go through. 

That opening has no use at all, 
so far as the ingoing air is concerned, 
though it is true that Jack can make 
noises, and even speak, by means of 
his ingoing air ; but that is very tir- 
ing to Jack, and still more tiring to 
the people who have to listen to him. 
The real business of this narrow 
Opening, and the voice-box that holds 
it, is with the air as it comes back 
from Jack's bellows. This air, we 
remember, is warmer, and much 
moister, than it was when it was 
taken into the lungs or bellows; it 
contains less oxygen, more carbon 
dioxide, and just the same quantity 
of nitrogen, 

Other creatures can make more 
noise, some of them can make much 
and more alarming noise, some of 
them can make sweeter sounds and 
can keep up their voices for a longer 
time than Jack can, but no other 
creature has anything to approach 
the voice-box of Jack's house for the 


other, and with every part of Jack's 
house, by means of a wonderful kind 
of living wires which are called nerves. 
These nerves do undoubtedly play 
exactly the part of wires: messages 


exactly the part of wires: mi 
run through them : they dire 
course of the messages and ke 
different lands of messages to 
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] selves. The nerves are definitely of 
two kinds — one carrying messages from 
Jack's brain only outwards , and one 
* carrying messages only inwards to the 
! brain. If these nerves are cut, the 
messages cannot travel. 

But an office or a hospital not only 
| needs its own private telephone system, 

| but also requires some arrangement to 
- enable it to communicate with the out- 
1 side world. It requires a machine for 
| sending messages, and it requires also 
' another kind of machine, called a re- 
ceiver, for taking in messages. Now, 
if an office or a hospital requires such 
arrangements, much more docs Jack’s 
house. Any other kind of house may 
get along by itself, but Jack's house 
cannot. K was made and meant to be 
one of many, all living together, and 
helping one another, and communicating 
with, and serving one another. 

T he telephone that is always 

MOVING 

It follows that the arrangements for 
sending and receiving messages are of 
the first importance in Jack's house ; 
and here a difficulty at once arises. Or- 
dinary houses are built to stand still 
where they are placed, and there is 
no particular difficulty in setting up 
machines in them with wires through 
which the occupants of the houses can 
speak to each other and be spoken to. 
But we could hardly have a telephone 
put into our house if it were constantly 
walking and running about, and might 
any day set out without warning to make 
a journey of a hundred or a thousand 
miles. 

There are, of course, such things as 
wireless telephones, and people can talk 
to each other by means of telephones 
at great distances without wires, just as 
they can telegraph to each other. What 
happens is simply that the electric 
waves, which, in other cases, run along 
wires, in this case run through the air 
in an invisible kind of something we 
call the ether. This we consider ex- 
ceedingly wonderful, but it is really 
one of the oldest things, and we all do 
it every day, although instruments for 
wireless telephony were invented only 
a very short while ago. 

TT7HAT JACK'S VOICE-BOX REALLY 
W DOES 

Jade has in his throat a marvelous 
machine for making waves, which need 
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and have no wire, and with this machine 
he daily telephones — Which means 
" sound afar ” or “ speak from $, *dis- 
tance ” — to the people around him, 
everyone of whom has the same kind of 
instrument; and he also possesses a 
much more wonderful receiver, called 
the ear, which catches these waves, and 
then sends an account of them to the 
brain by means of certain of the wires 
that go to make up the inside telephone 
system of Jack’s house. Now we have 
some idea of what Jack’s voice-box 
really does, and we can proceed to 
examine it and see how it does it. 

Of course, it is not always in action 
— if Jack has any sense. Yet when it 
is not in action it must always be on its 
good behavior, for as long as Jack lives 
air must pass through it, whether or not 
it chooses to make use of the air on its 
own account. 

This wonderful voice-box, or larynx, 
the message -sender of Jack's wireless 
telephone, is made up of a number of 
separate pieces of cartilage, or gristle, 
a firm, fairlj stiff substance which is not 
bone, and yet is something like it. When 
Jack’s house grows very old, these 
pieces of gristle are likely to get too 
much lime in them, and become more 
like bone than they should ; and this is 
probably the chief reason why the voices 
of old people change, and become weak 
and shaky. 

TTTHEN JACK'S BOX GROWS MUCH 
W bigger 

When these pieces of cartilage are put 
together they make a kind of box, which 
we can readily see and feel in the throat, 
and which is sometimes called Adam’s 
apple, because of the stupid idea that 
it is the apple that Adam swallowed, 
whiclj stuck in his throat. It is true, 
however, that this " apple " is much 
bigger and more noticeable in men than 
in women, and that is why men have 
stronger and deeper voices than women. 

When Jack and Jill are children their 
voice-boxes are very small, but at some 
time in their teens their voice-boxes, 
especially Jack's, grow much bigger. 
This happens so quickly in Jack’s case 
that, for a time, he loses control of his 
voice-box, and his voice is likely to break, 
and sound sometimes high and some- 
times low without his meaning to make 
the difference. Also, if he has been & 
singer, his purs child-like high notes 


beam to go, and gradually he gets deep& 
notes which he never had before. 


When the yoke-box has grown up, 

; so to say, we can readily feel in our 
, throats the largest of the cartilages, ' 
which projects forwards, and beneath it 
we can fed a regular, strong ring, which 
| is the lowest of the cartilages, and 
!* supports the others. 

, But we can really learn nothing about 
this voice-box until we look inside it. 
In the middle of last century an inventive 
Spaniard, a great teacher of singing, 
called Manuel Garcia— who lived to be 
more than a hundred years old— thought 
he would like to be able to see the inside 
of his own voice-box, and he actually 
invented a little mirror which can be 
passed into the back of Jack's throat, 
and with which can be seen reflected 
the inside of the voice -box. Garcia 
invented this laryngoscope, or larynx- 
seer, because he wanted to learn about 
singing; but, somewhat improved, it 
has become a valuable invention for 
doctors, enabling them to save many 
lives and voices and relieve a very large 
amount of pain. 

T he cords that help jack and jzll to 
SPEAK 

What we see with the aid of the 
laryngoscope is a pair of vocal cords. 
When these are quite well they are pale 
white to look at, and they move together, 
towards or away from each other, 
quickly and easily and equaly ; so that 
the space between them is always ex- 
actly in the middle of the larynx, and 
that means also exactly in the middle of 
Jack's house. If one cord were moving 
badly, the other would come across to 
try to meet it. Also, it Jack has been 
talking too much, or has been smoking 
too much — a very common reason — 
and also in people who drink too much, 
the cords are not pale white, but slightly 
reddish, and then the voice is husky, 
and soon grows tired. 

The cords are made of pure elastic 
fibres, covered by a layer of smooth, 
flat cells. In front, as the picture shows, 
they are attached close together behind 
the front part of the big cartilage which 
we can see and feel so easily. 

But each of the cords is attached 
behind to a corner of a little separate 
piece of cartilage, and each of these 
pieces of cartilage is so posed that it can 
rotate and twist upon itself. When it 
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twists wdafo tirnm w it cam* 

of thaHrn^ 

Jack’s throat, to the otl pt 
In health, both ;<&rda M\vay*,*aoye afcj 
the same time, and so in this ca$fe. the , 
cords will almost meet— not qutfte. but 1 ’' 
very nearly. Every time Jack *piM» or 
sings, this is the first thing he does ; 1 
and if he cannot bring his cords close 
together like this he has lost his voice, 
and can only whisper. 

^ SHOUTS AT THE TOP OF H» > 

But when the piece of cartilage that 
carries the back end of its vocal cord * 
twists on itself in the other direction, it " J 
carries the cord away from the middle, 
and away from its fellow. Both little 
cartilages do this at the same time, and 
now what was before a narrow chink be- 
comes a triangular opening that readily 
lets air through in either direction, with- 
out producing any sound. 

Our business now is with what hap- 
pens when .Jack puts his vocal cords 
together as the air is coming out of his - 
chest. In the first place, he doe* not 
content himself with letting the air ' 
come out by the elastic recoil of his ! 
stretched lungs and ribs and muscles, < 
as he usually does. That would not 

S 've him enough force for his purpose. ' 
n these occasions he makes a “ forced 1 
expiration." By contracting the muscles ■ 
of the nbs and calling on the great 
muscle named the diaphragm for assist- ; 
ance he expels the air with great force , 
through the narrow passage in the voice < 
box. To get enough outgoing- breath 
to do this. Jack and Jill must learn to ] 
fill the lower part of their lungs very ' 
full of air. 

T he waves that spread in all 

directions ' 

But to be able to make a loud sound, i 
Jack must do even more than all this. < 
Not only does he bring his vocal cords 
together, but he also deliberately makes ; 
them tight. The cartilages to which 
their back ends are fixed sit on the top 
of the ring cartilage, which is shaped at 
the back exactly like a signet ring, and j 
has a wide space for them to rest on. X 
Npw, when Jack thinks fit, he can tilt - 
these little cartilages backwards so as to 
make his vocal cords tight; and then, ' 
if a current of air is pressed hard and ! 
suddenly against them, they hav-s no I 
choice but to vibrate, or trembk, like f 
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any tight string you might pluck With voice-box itself, withfiiir ihy h£i$£ 
your finger. equal to aU this, much less to producing 

Thus Jack's wireless telephone pro- words. On the Contrary, every neigh- 
duces air -waves — commonly called boring jiart of Jack's bouse is 'caned 
sound — which leave his house, and may on for aid. When be speaks or sings 
be picked up by any receiver, such as deep and loud, he can feel his Whole 
the ear of a man or an animal, or the chest vibrating and helping to make the 
receiver of a phonograph. These waves, sound what it is. His whole throat is 
like the waves of other wireless telephony at work, too. Indeed, unless he has bee 


house is'caHed 
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feel his Whole 
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or telegraphy, spread in all directions, 
and cannot be directed beyond a slight 
degree, because there is no wire to con* 
fine them. 

T he tiny things on which the beauty 

OF SPEAKING DEPENDS 
The pitch of the sound depends on 
the number of waves produced in a 
second, and that depends entirely on the 
tightness of Jack's cords. It differs in 
different people, because some have 
heavier and longer cords, and these lyill 
always vibrate more slowly, and make 
lower-pitched sounds, however tight they 
may be pulled. But, m any particular 
case, the higher notes will be produced 
when Jack tightens his cords, and the 
lower notes when he relaxes them. He 
does so all the time, when he is speaking 
at singing. Listen to anyone speaking, 
and you will hear how the pitch of his 
voice rises and falls, differently at different 
times; so that, for instance, you could 
tell by the change in pitch that he was 
asking a question even if he were using a 
language that you did not understand. 
Half the beauty and interest and ex- 
pressiveness of speaking and reading 
aloud depends on these changes of pitch 
—which depend on the use of a tiny 
pair of muscles, and a special pair of 
nerves. Men who speak in public ought 
to pay as much attention to the way 
they use their voices as singers ana 
actors do. 

H OW EVERY PART OF THE HOUSE HELPS 
JACK TO SING 

In great singers this power is mar- 
velous. They can control the pitch of 
the voice within wide limits, at their 
will. They can maintain the clearness 
and beauty of the tone equally when 
they are singing so softly that the note 
sung is like a far-off whisper of fairy 
sweetness, and when they are producing 
a great outburst of sound ; and they 
can alter, also, the quality of the tone 
in order to express different kinds of 
feeling 

But *t is not to be supposed that the 


at work, too. Indeed, unless he has been 
properly taught to sing, he is in danger 
of using his throat too much, or using it 
in the wrong way, and in that case he 
may produce sounds that make us say 
that he sings " out of tune." His tongue 
is always at work, either lying low and 
smooth in the floor of his mouth, or 
moving about to make the vowels or 
consonants. His lips are at it, too, as 
deaf people know, when they learn to 
read the lips because they cannot hear. 
His soft palate, at the back of the roof 
of his mouth, rises and closes the back 
of his nose, so that he does not produce 
a nasal tone ; and in good singers, when 
they sing high and loud, if we put our 
fingers on their nose or cheek-bones, we 
can feel them all vibrating and helping 
the sound, just as the chest does with 
the lower notes. 

T HE MACHINERY THAT WORKS TO PRO* 
DUCE LANGUAGE AND MUSIC 
All this complicated machinery works 
with exquisite ease and skill and harmony 
whenever we speak or sing properly, and 
it produces either the universal language 


it produces either the universal language 
called music, which can express things, 
like joy or sorrow, that all can under- 
stand ; or else it produces a special set of 
waves— and interruptions to the waves, 
which are called consonants, like p and 
m and t — which form a code or set of 
signals, called a language, just like the 
code used m ordinary telegraphy. Our 
native language seems " natural to us, 
because we grew up with it ; but really 
it is a qmte artificial code, and we show 
this when we pnticize any code we don't 
understand— though it is probably just as 
good as ours— and call it “ gibberish." 
The only exception to this is that a few 
words in all codes are not really artificial, 
but are more or less imitations of the 
natural sounds— such words as whisper, 
and buzz, and tinkle, and coo, and so on. 
And we now have some idea of Jack's 
wireless telephone, its exceedingly great 
wonder, ana the beautv of the wav in 


wonder, and the beauty of the way in 
which it works, although only a very 
small part of it has been described. 


WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

npHS complicated lock of the present day is very different front the aimjije 
* lode of n thousand yean ago. The locksmith was an important man in 
the Middle Ages and made some wonderful locks, though they cannot compare 
with the locks of the present day. In our times the burglar and the locksmith 
Ore waging constant war, and the locksmith is making better and better locks, 
because the burglars have grown more and more skilful. The best leeks of the 
present day afford almost perfect security, but some intelligent burglar may 
discover some method of opening them. We show you in the pictures some of 
the simplest forma of locks and also some of the more complicated. The beat 
lock of these days Is an interesting bit of mechanism, and the great vanlte look 
as if they were too strong for any thief. 


HOW A LOCK IS MADE 


'T'HE lock was prob- * * 

A ably the first 
invention of man 
when he had become sufficiently ^ 5 * 
civilized to desire to keep things. 
Before that, a hollow tree, a cave, a ^ 
hut of branches were his dwelling, 
the skin of an animal protected him 
when cold; his food supply was drawn 
from the wild animals and fish in the 
woods and streams. When supplies 
ran short he could easily move, for 
there was nothing to move but his own 
body. There was nothing worth steal- 
ing and so there was no idea of prop- 
erty rights. 

But he moved a step upward — he 
became a herdsman, a shepherd, a 
farmer, a mechanic in a rude way. He 
acquired pots, pans, kettles, weapons, 
tools, and all of them took so long to 
make that he valued them, and then 
there came to him the idea that he 
must invent a way to keep secure these 
things when he had to be awav from 
his dwelling place, or was asleep at 
night. The lock was the result of his 
idea. 

This was probably not more than 
5,000 years ago. for the oldest traces 
that we have of locks are among the 
early Egyptians, and the nest in order 
are of Chinese origin. There has been 
a great improvement in locks during 
the past hundred years, and to-day, in 
our country, the catalogues show more 
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a. automooiie iocks, oaro aoor 
keyless locks, padlocks, car 
ritch locks, safe deposit locks, 


than sixty-five differ- 
ent kinds, each of 
these being for a spe- 
ip^cial purpose. Thus we have air- 
Wf locks, automobile locks, barn door 
Br locks, kevless locks, padlocks, car 
’ and switch locks, safe deposit locks, 
combination safe locks and many 
others. 

At first the Romans and Greeks had 
very simple safeguards. A leather 
thong tied in curious knots around the 
handle of the door was the only lqck, 
the knack of unloosing it the sole 
key. Then bars or bolts were used, 
and we can find in old writings how 
the ancients invented devices for con- 
trolling them. A leather thong with a 
loop or a hook on the end was inserted 
through a hole in the door, and this 
would move the bolt in the manner 
required. So the bolt was a rude lock 
in the same degree that the thong was 
a rude key. Later in their history 
they had real locks and keys, for 
keys and traces of locks have been 
found in the ruins of their camps and 
cities. 

Some of the locksmiths of the middle 
ages (fid very beautiful work and made 
ingenious structures which, however, 
could not resist master keys, picks or 
shelter keys in the bands of skilful 
workmen. Some of these Middle Ages 
lodes for great buildings are monsters 
in size, with keys two or three feet 
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long. Some, made with crude hand-made 
tools, are beautiful miniature locks with 
keys no more than one-half inch in length. 

T he locksmith an important 

FIGURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

In the sixteenth century, in Germany, 
Italy, France and England, the lock- 
smith was a very important figure. He 
was an artist in bronze, iron and copper, 
his secrets were carefully guarded, his 
apprentices numerous, and distinguished 
by a special dress. Only a few of his 
locks have been preserved to us, but there 
are fine collections of keys in the mu- 
seums of Europe, and from these we can 
grasp the nature of the lock and the 
beauty of its design. Little figures, 
escutcheons and armorial bearings, orna- 
ments and piercings transform our little 
insignificant “ opener ” into an object of 
art. The day of factories had, not 
dawned, and every lock and key was 
hand-made, and called for the devoted 
skill and patience of the master-lock- 
smith or clever apprentice. Gone were 
the large sickle-shaped keys of antiquity, 
bom on the shoulder of warden or slave. 
The lady of the house wore the keys of 
still-room, linen-chest, and plate closet, 
suspended from her girdle as an orna- 
ment, as well as an essential part of her 
dress. 

Ornamental locks and keys are some- 
times used to-day, but they are generally 
copies of those made in the sixteenth 
century, and, except for their mechanical 
difficulty, not superior in any way to 
these. The medieval locksmith devoted 
his skill to the ornamenting and elaborat- 
ing of his locks; he did not make them 
secure against robbers. With the growth 
of banks, the increased use of money, the 
greater accumulation of wealth, due to 
the invention of machinery, strong need 
arose for greater means of security. 

T HE GREATEST OP THE MODERN 
LOCKSMITHS 

In the first half of the nineteenth 
century was laid the foundations for the 
wonderful development of the lock-mak- 
ing ^industry which has taken place in 
the last fifty years. Perhaps the most 
widely known name in this trade is Yale. 
Limp Yale, Sr., started as a lockmaker 
about 1840. He made a brilliant record 
as a maker of bank locks, and died in 
1857, after making his mark upon the 
trade. Then came Linus Yale, Jr., who 
invented the famous pin-tumbler locks, 


which are known all over the world. In 
this lock Yale went back to the ancient 
Egyptian lock for his principle, and made 
a small flat key instead of the cumber- 
some keys previously used. Many other 
improvements were made by Mr. Yale, 
who may be called the greatest of modem 
locksmiths. 

No matter how difficult a lock may be, 
there is always a point of danger in the 
keyhole. Many devices to hide the key- 
hole, and even to take the place of a lock 
proper, have been tried, but the only one 
in general use is the combination lock. 
This is a lock in which the arranging of 
the internal parts in their proper positions 
is done from the outside by merely using 
numbers or letters in their right order. 
These numbers show on a disk which js 
usually marked up to 100. In this case 
the only key is a secret, which is to use 
the right figures in correct order. 

These improvements made the combi- 
nation lock almost unpickable. But still 
there was a secret, which, if known, would 
open the lock, and burglars used to force 
by torture the possessor of this secret to 
give it up. Tnis was the origin of the 
famous masked burglars, which resulted 
in robberies amounting to millions. 

T he time lock which guards 

THE VAULTS 

Then the inventors took another step 
and produced the time lock, which can 
only be opened at certain hours. Still the 
burglar found a way of introducing liquid 
explosives into the space surrounding the 
lock spindles. Many burglaries were 
committed in this manner. 

The problem was to make the introduc- 
tion of these explosives impossible, and 
to do this the spindle-holes had to be done 
away with. This is done by a motor 
device working with a time lock, The 
motor throws the bolts and draws them 1 
back according to the setting of the time ] 
lock. And the door of the safe is as secure ] 
as any other part of it. The only way to < 
overcome it is by such force as will de* * 
stroy the whole structure. ti 

We have to-day locks of many kinds, a J 
and it seems that the manufacturers have-' , 
made our treasures secure. It has come jj 
to be a contest between the burglar and j 
the locksmith, each trying to overcome j 
the other. The locksmith seems to be 1 
gamins, for his locks are much more l 
difficult to pick than those of foriqer t times. 1 4 
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DOORS THAT COST THOUSANDS OF DOtXARS 
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Our great-grandfathers kept their treasures in a string 
box made of wood bound round with iron To-day 
a skilled burglar would laugh at such a treasure-store, 
and we build wonderful burglar-proof and fire-proof 
steel vaults, with doors like that shown in this 
icture, that often weigh more than twenty tons each 
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Sometimes the doors are round m ahaoe. 
a marvelous system of bolts and fastenings, and the 
lock can be set to open ata certain time in the future 
If once the door is locked, no human power can un- 
lock it till the fixed time arrives. At, the exact hour 
certain levers fall, and then the door may be opened. 
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ere is one of the strongest doors ever built It is a double door — that is, the door soon on the right closes and 
then the one on the left is shut over it This door cost more than five thousand dollars. The key his a dial upon 
it with a number of letters that can be arranged m thousands of ways Once the door is locked, it cannot be 
unlocked unices the letters on the key are arranged exactly the same as they were when the door was locked. 
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This la tfa« outer door of one of the largest and safest Vaults in the world. The great door weighs forty 
tons, yet swings easily upon ball bearings. Notice the great bolts around the rim which shoot past the 
rim. The tube to the right la a telescope through which only the person working the combination can 
see the dial, which is well-protected. The combination is worked by means of the wheel beside the bOU. 


eee the dial, which la 1 


( through which only the person working the corn! 
i combination is worked by means of the wheel besi 










Here la the Inside of the underground vault, the door of which we sew above. To the right sad left are 
hundreds of hoses which srs rented to those who wish a place in which to keep their papers, Jewels and 
other valuables. Some boxes are opened by combinations and some by keys, se shown on other pages. 
Pictures by courtesy of the Guaranty Trust Company. 



HOW LOCKS WORK IN HOUSE AND BANK 
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This picture shows s lock cot through 
the middle. Inside the lock esc several 
little steel pegs of different lengths, 
called pla-tumbler% made in two or more 
parts. When the key ia out they ire 
pushed toward the bottom by the springs, 
and as part of each 1 $ m the outer 
cylinder and part in the inner, they 
will not allow the inner cylinder to turn 
• around. The bolt is attached to the 
inner cylinder and moves with it. Let 
us push in a key and. see what will 
happen then. It lie easy to find a key 
which will allde Into the key dot oven 
though if was not made for that partic- 
ular lock. The keys look much alike. 


Here we see the proper key pushed all the way In. 
Notice each one of the little pins has been pushed 
up toward the top of the lock. Notice, too, that the 
division in each little pin comes exactly at the 
line between the inner and outer cylinders of the 
lock. You can see that a twist of the key would 
turn the inner cylinder inside of the larger one. 
The end of the cylinder away from the key is con- 
nected with the bolt and turns it. But if one of 
the notches in the key were a little deeper or a 
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in one cylinder and partly in another and would not 
allow the inner cylinder to turn. A difference of 
one-fiftieth of an inch in the position of oni pin 
will prevent the cylinder from turning. 
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This is how the lock would look if it were 
made of glass. You can see the Inner cylinder 
turning, and can tee the ends of the pin- 
tumblei h as they are being turned Inside the 
outer cylinder. The bolt is moved by the pro- 

I ection at the rear, which you see turning, 
t is very easy for the manufacturers to make 
the length of the tumblers or the depth of 
the notches just a little different. They say 
that 27,000 locks arc made so that no key will 
unlock more than one. In the next 37,000 
locks there ia also oUe which your key will 
open, and so on. If you were to try every 
lock you saw you might find one your key 
would unlock, but it would take a very long 
time, and you might never find the duplicate. 
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Many people have a box In a safe deposit vault, 
such aa we saw on another page, in which they 
keep valuable papers or jewels. The boxes are 
made of ateel, and are easily drawn out when the 
doors are opened. Some of the doors require two 
keys, and some have combination locks. 


A time lock is placed in the inside of a safe tear. 
It can be set to open any number of hours after, 
and until that time has come, no one, even if no 
knows the combination, can open the door. Each 
of these diala can open the door. There are wee 
for safety, aa one might possibly get out of order. 







SCIENTISTS WHO HAVE SAVED LIVES 


I N the olden days 
students of med- 
icine studied with prac- 
tising physicians. Often 
these students were college grad- 
uates, but often they were not, 
and when laws were made de- 
claring that all students of med- 
icine should attend a medical college, 
too often the teaching in these medical 
colleges was very narrow. The fact 
of the matter was that all it was 
thought necessary that a student of 
medicine should study was anatomy, 
the symptoms of diseases, and the 
medicines needed to overcome the 
ravages of illness. Most of them, of 
course, were what we call cultivated 
men. Many of them were learned in 
subjects which did not seem to have 
much reference to the science of med- 
icine; but this was not thought neces- 
sary to their usefulness in their pro- 
fession. 

A change from this way of thinking 
came in the nineteenth century. In 
our day a student of medicine knows 
that he must study the laws of every 
science that has to do with life in any 
form, no matter how lowly. Moreover, 
the best doctors have learned tp be- 
lieve that the chief use of medical 
science is to teach people how to obey 
the laws of health so that they may 
keep well. In other words, they be- 
lieve that it is easier to prevent illness 
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than to repair the 
hurts that it has 
caused. Before they came ( 
to tjiis point, doctors had to 
learn the cause of illness. The 1 
men of whom we have told you 
in the Story of Great Doctors, ! 
learned a great deal about the 
anatomy of the human frame, but they 
did not know much about the causes 
of illness, and the story of those who 
learned how to gain this knowledge! 
is the story that we shall tell you here. 

L OUIS PASTEUR, WHO LEARNED 
IMPORTANCE OF MICROBES 

Strangely enough, Louis Pasteur, 
the man who first found the pathway 
to this new knowledge, was not a doctor 
of medicine, but a chemist. He was 
bom in a little French town called 
Dole, in the valley of the Sa6ne, 
where his father, who had been a ( 
soldier in Napoleon’s army, had settled 
down to his work as a tanner. While 
Louis was still very young, his father 
and mother moved to Arbois, where 
there was a good school, which he 
attended. Afterward he went to the 
college of Arbois, where the director 
advised him to prepare for the great 
£cole Normale, or normal school, at 
Paris, so that he might become a pro- 
fessor in one of the great colleges in 
France. His father and mother’ were ■ I 
determined to give him all the advan- 
tages they could, and when he was 
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sixteen, Louis was sent to Paris to pre- 
pare for the ficole Normale, but he was 
so homesick that he fell ill, and had to go 
home again. Then he went to the Royal 
College at Besanqon, where he took his 
bachelor’s degree in literature. After he 
took his degree he was made an assistant 
teacher in mathematics, and while he 
taught, he prepared for the examination 
necessary to admit him to the ficole 
Normale. The professor in chemistry at 
BesanQon, who was an enthusiast in his 
science, roused Pasteur’s interest in it. 
However, when he went up for his ex- 
amination at the Ecole Normale, he only 
got a pass on his chemistry examination, 
and was so little satisfied with this that 
he refused to accept it. He went to Paris 
for a year’s study, entered for the ex- 
amination again the next year, and this 
time his name appeared fourth on the list. 
During this year of study, the influence 
of J. B. A. Dumas, whose lectures he 
attended at the Sorbonne, induced him 
to devote himself to chemistry. He 
entered the ficole Normale in 1844 and 
three years later took his degree in 
physical science. 

In Paris, where he was appointed 
assistant in the laboratory at the Sor- 
bonne, he made his first great discovery. 
A chemist, named J. B. Biot, had made 
experiments which led to discovery about 
the effect of light on the crystals of 
tartaric acid, and Pasteup in his study 
of the crystals completed the discovery 
and finished the work that Biot had 
begun. The discovery was very impor- 
tant, and when the experiment was carried 
out in his presence, Biot cried out, “ My 
dear child, I have loved science so well 
throughout my life that this makes my 
heart beat fast.” 

As a result of this discovery of what 
he called left-handed tartrates, Pasteur 
was made professor of chemistry at 
Strassburg, and soon afterward he married 
Mademoiselle Laurent, who made him 
very happy in the life that they spent 
together. It was a very busy life, for the 
young professor constantly lived up to 
his motto, “ Travailler, travailler, tou- 
jours” — “ Work, always work.”. A few 
years after his marriage he was- made 
dean and professor of science at the 
University of Lille, and though he had 
much teaching to do, he still went on 
with his search after the true answers to 
Jmzdipg questions. One day he paid a 


visit to a brewery at LUlft, and while lie 
was there he became interested In the 
question, “ Why does beer turn sour? ” 
It was a question which had puzzled 
many wise men for centuries, but Pasteur 
answered it. We cannot possibly follow 
him through all the steps that he took, 
and the long hours that he spent in his 
laboratory before he found the answer. 
It is enough to say that, helped by the 
experiments he had already made with 
tartaric acid and fermentation, he found 
that beer and wine and milk are turned 
sour by the action of living organisms 
called microbes, and that these microbes 
swarm in the air around us, u Keep 
your air free from microbes or keep the 
microbes from your vats,” he said, “ and 
your milk and wine and beer will not 
turn sour.” 

He was now recognized as one of the 
greatest chemists of his time. He was 
appointed to an important post in the 
Ecole Normale, and later on he Was made 

S rofessor of chemistry at the Sorbonne. 

leantime he found out the nature of the 
disease among silkworms that had almost 
destroyed the silk industry in France; 
and he discovered the microbes which 
cause cholera, which was exterminating 
French poultry, and the disease called 
anthrax, which is fatal to sheep and 
cattle. Up to this time the disease called 
rabies in dogs was a cause of terror, for 
the bite of a dog that is ill with rabies 
is certain to produce hydrophobia in man. 
Pasteur became certain that this illness, 
too, was caused by a microbe, and did 
not rest until he found the microbe and 
discovered a way to make a person who 
had been bitten, proof against the ravages 
of this deadly little form of life.- A 
campaign against rabies was immediately 
begun, and the disease has been almost 
wholly stamped out in some countries. 

Pasteur lived to the age of seventy- 
three, and when he died in 1895 he was 
buried in the grounds of the Pasteur 
Institute, which had been founded for the 
treatment of hydrophobia. There is also 
a Pasteur Institute in New York, but 
happily there are now few cases of this 
dreaded disease for treatment in the 
United States. 

Up to the time that Pasteur discovered 
the part played by microbes in the fer- 
mentation of beer, many had believed 
that it might have been caused by spon- 
taneous generation, which meant that 
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Ufe could come suddenly into being with- 
out cause. Pasteups dfecoveiy mme up- 
set this theory and set the whole scien- 
tific world talking but only one man, 
Joseph Lister, saw what it meant to 
human life. 

J OSEPH LISTBE, WHO FOUNDED MODERN 
HOSPITAL TREATMENT 

Joseph Lister, whose father improved 
the microscope, was bom in Upton, near 
London, in 1827, and was five years 
younger than Pasteur. His family be- 
longed to the Society of Friends, and the 


this suffenag, but oigept in" 
greater 'deanWiK^lii had 
progress, whty V.heaid of 
discovery of the microbes that cause d 
mentation. That gave him the chffctjpt 
he wanted. He tel already: cote id 
the conclusion that hospital gangrene was 
caused by microbes, and study with Ms 
microscope showed nhn that this Was the 
case. When he went to Glasgow, ^hos- 
pital gangrene ” was raging, and he set 
himself to stamp it out. Pasteur’s dis- 
covery taught him that the microbes 



Louis Pasteur in his Laboratory. 


youth was educated at their schools and at 
University College, London. He took his 
degree of B. A. at the University of 
London, and stayed on at his college 
until he had taken degrees in both med- 
icine and surgery. 

When, as a young house surgeon, he 
went into a London hospital, he was 
appalled by the number of deaths that 
came from " hospital sickness,” or gan- 
grene. As we have told you in the story 
of the Great Doctors, a large percentage 
of patients died, who had undergone 
successful operations, and all the sur- 
geons were in despair. Young Lister 
believed from the first that some means 
could be found to stop the cause of all 


which cause gangrene could not grow in 
a wound unless they had been carried 
there. At first he believed that they came 
from the air, so he searched for an agent 
which would exclude air from wounds, 
and for this purpose he at first used car- 
bolic acid to form a crust over the wound. 
Carbolic acid is a powerful antiseptic. It 
kills microbes and destroys the poison 
that they produce. But its action on 
flesh is very severe, and although by its 
aid wounds were healed without danger 
of gangrene, it left ugly scars. Therefore, 
instead of applying the acid direct to a 
wound, Lister began to use it as a spray, 
and through various steps he was led to 
the belief that the use of carbolic acid 
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was not necessary. He learned that the 
microbes in fresh, pure air do no harm 
to a wound; it was the microbes carried 
to it from the hands, the clothing, the 
bandages or the instruments used in an 
operation that did the mischief. 

Thus he laid the foundation for what 
is called aseptic treatment. That is, anti- 
septics, or microbe-destroying substances, 
are not applied direct to the wound. 
They are sometimes used on dressings, 
and by their use, and the use of great heat, 
sponges, bandages and instruments are 
made sterile. 

From Glasgow, Doctor Lister went to 
Edinburgh University, where he suc- 
ceeded Professor Syme. He stayed in 
Edinburgh for about ten years, and was 
then called to the College of London, 
where he was professor of surgery for 
nineteen years. In 1896, when he was an 
old man, he gave up his professorship; but 
went on with scientific study to the erfd 
of his life. Some time before he retired, 
he was made Sir Joseph Lister; a short 
time afterward he was made Lord Lister, 
and in 1895 he was elected president of 
the Royal Society, an honor that is shown 
only to the most distinguished men of 
science. He died in the year 1912, at the 
age of eighty-five. 

T hb man who pound 

X-RAYS 

If you break your leg or your arm, or 
hurt Yourself in some other way in the play- 
ing fields or gymnasium, the doctor will 
probably have an X-Ray picture taken so 
that he may be able to see what injury 
has been done to the bone, or if you have 
an aching tooth, the dentist will probably 
have an X-Ray picture taken to find 
out why it aches. These X-Ray pictures 
are wonderful things, but they have be- 
come so familiar to us that we have 
almost ceased to be curious about them. 
We are still less curious about the man 
who discovered the X-Rays. Neverthe- 
less, he was a great scientist, and he has 
helped the work of doctors so much that 
he nas a place here. 

William Rontgen was bom in Ger- 
man/, in the year 1845, but was educated 
in Holland and at the University of 
Zurich, where he received his doctor’s 
degree at the age of twenty-two. At the 
university he had turned his attention 
chiefly to chemistry, and soon made a 
name for himself in this branch of science. 
After he took his degree he taught at 


the universities of Wurzburg and Strafe* 
hnnr and hi rSfa was made profewor of 

S at Wurzburg. It was at tills 
ity that he made his great dis- 
covery. One day after he had been ex- 


discovery led him on to many more ex- 
periments, and the result of his work and 
study was a knowledge of how to produce 
the X-Rays that physicians and surgeons 
rank next in importance to the knowl- 
edge of anaesthetics and antiseptics. 
They are used to treat some kinds of 
growths on the body which are very like 
cancer. By their use the doctors can tell 
whether a badly swollen limb has been 
broken or has only had a lesser injury. 
They can find out iust how much harm 
has been done to the lungs by tubercu- 
losis, and by making a patient swallow 
a particular drug which the rays will 
not pass through, they can in some way 
find out whether an illness, such as can- 
cer, has injured the stomach or other 
parts of the body. The rays will show 
whether or not a bullet has lodged in 
a wound, and perhaps no one person can 
imagine all these mysterious rays have 
done to lessen the pain of treating the 
wounds received on the dreadful battle- 
fields of Europe. 

D r. ROBERT XOCH FOLLOWED 
IN PASTEUR'S STEPS 

One of the greatest of the men who fol- 
lowed in Pasteur’s footsteps was Dr. 
Robert Koch, a German scientist, whom 
we know best in this country perhaps by 
his efforts to overcome the plague of 
tuberculosis. Doctor Koch was a native 
of Hanover, and was bom in the town of 
Klausthal, in 1843. He studied at 1 the 
University of Gottingen, and some time 
aftefr he took his degree, he went with 
the German army to France during the 
Franco-Prussian War. When the war 
was over he settled down as a country, 
physician. But as he rode about over 
the rude country roads to see his patients, 
his mind was busy with many things. 
He took up Pasteur’s work on anthrax 
and spent many a long evening over his 
microscope. Pasteur, as we have read, 
had discovered the microbe that caused 
anthrax, and learned how to prevent the 
disease. Koch learned the whole life 
history of the microbes, and thus taught 1 
scientists how to study all microbes. 


It ii probably no exaggeration to aay that Lord Lletar, the great English surgeon, saved millions of lives, 
for without his wonderful discoveries many of the operations that are performed in die hospitals Of the 
world would result In death. He showed how the fatal poisoning of wounds, which nearly always followed 
operations before his time, could be avoided, and the whole world honors him for h|s splendid work 


He also did mao: 
interesting to us all to know. He dis- 
covered the microbe that causes cholera, 
the microbe that causes tuberculosii 
found out a way of preventing t; 
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Doctor Smith 
was bom in the city of Albany/ in New 
York State, in 1859. He went to Cornell 
University, and after his graduation there 
he took his degree in medicine at the 
After he had been made a professor" m medical college in his native city. The 

the Berlin University, men from all over" — * v_ — '‘~ J ““ * * 

the world went to study with him, and 
many of his students are now carrying 
on his work. One of these, a Japanese 
named Kitasata, found out the microbe 
which causes the bubonic plague, from 
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Dr. Alexis Carrel 

which so many millions of people have 
died in Eastern Asia, and which was 
responsible for what is known in Euro- 
pean history as the “ Black Death ” of 
the Middle Ages. Doctor Koch went to 
Egypt ,to study cholera, and to East 
Africa to find out all he could about 
sleeping sickness and a cattle .disease 
called rinderpest, of which we have read 
in another place, and he went to India 
to study the plague. He died in the 
year 1 * 910 . 

D R. THEOBALD SMITH HELPED THE 
WORK OF PREVENTING DISEASE 

He was helped in his work in typhoid 
and tuberculosis by the patient researches 
of Dr. Theobald Smith, who has done so 
many things and given so many ideas to 
other men that he might be called the 


next year he received an appointment, 
from the Federal government, in Wash- 
ington, and after, a while was made a 
professor in a university there. While 
he was at Washington, he found out a 
great deal about cholera in hogs, and the 
result of his study laid the foundation 
for all that Koch and other men afterward 
discovered about the prevention of* dis- 
eases like typhoid, diphtheria, And men- 
ingitis. Men and women who are likely 
to be in places where they may be .in- 
fected by these diseases are inoculated 
with vaccines which make their bodies: 
strong against these diseases, and this 
treatment, which has been given the long 
name of anaphylaxis, has saved many 
thousands of lives. Doctor Smith found 
out that the cattle tick, of which we read 
on page 3364, caused Texas fever. This 
was a neat discovery, for it enabled the 
men of whom we nave read elsewhere, 
to learn that inosquitoes are responsible 
for yellow fever and malaria, and the 
tsetse fly for sleeping sickness. He also 
discovered that tuberculosis in man is 
not quite the same disease as tuberculosis 
in cattle. Doctor Koch agreed with him 
in this and for a time thought that the 
iriilk of a cow who was ill with tuber- 
culosis could not give the disease to a 
person who drank the milk, but unfor- 
tunately Doctor Koch was probably 
wrong, and at least it is much wiser to 
run no risk in such a serious ^matter. 
Doctor Smith is now at the great" Rocke- 
feller Institute, an institution hi Ww 
York where a band of students are con- 
stantly at work striving to find out all 
about the human frame, and the enemies 
that attack it. At the head of it stands 
Dr. Simon Flexner, also an American, 
whose work is of particular interest to 
young people. For years he bent all the 
powers of his mind toward finding out 
the cause of infantile paralysis, which has 
hurt many thousands of children for Hfe, 
and he found out that it is caused by the 
tiniest germ that ever has been known. 
T\R. ALEXI8 CARREL, THE GREATEST 
U MEDICAL SCIENTIST OP OUR TIME 

One of the best known scientists of 
our time is Dr. Alexia Carrel, a French- 
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man, who was bora neartbe city of, bones fcd% 

Lyons, in die south of France, where his other, andto pi^mtiipBa^ 
father was a silk manufacturer His ders in sunz^^ : iM^hh!^r ^ 


school and college days were spent at 
home, and he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Lyons, where be took his degree 
in medicine in 1900, Five years later he 
became a member of the staff of the Rock- 
efeller Institute, and much of his work 
ha$ been done at that great institution, 
it is difficult to tell of the work of this 


other, and to p&m&jawfr ; 
ders in 

men wounded lifcWftIWMrm 
•Now Briehm^^e 
is not a doctor of mmb^ f 
in chemistry and biology f had 
that a solution of hypochloth 
will kill the microbes, orfeacilfc 
are more often called, fin xoi 
many there are in a wot Mi 
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Doctor Koch, the Discoverer of the TuberculosU Germ, at Work in hie Laboratory. 


one man, it is so amazingly wonderful. 
Before bis time, the flow of blood from 
an arteiy that had been cut could be 
stopped, but ever afterward the artery 
would be useless. Doctor Carrel found 
out a, way in which t^e artery could be 
joined so that it would be able to carry 
on its functions as before. He discovered 
that as long as it can be kept alive, the 
stuff of which our bodies are built can 
be made to grow, just as microbes can be 
made to grow, and |hi$ makes it possible 
to take a vein from a part of the body 
where it has not much work to do and 
put it in the place of an important vein 
that has been destroyed, to transplant 


Carrel learned of this treatment from 
Doctor Dakin, who was working with 
him among the wounded, and at once 
began to apply it. To make it successful, 
however, it is necessary to keep the 
wound always moist Jwith the solution, 
and to keep the solution away from the 
healthy skin, which it would injure. So 
Doctor Carrel made a clever arrangement 
of tubes which run down from the j&r of 
solution above the patient’s head, and 
every two hours a nurse goes round.ttye 
ward and lets the solution run down these 
tubes into the wound. When all the 
bacilli have been killed the wound heals 
up, and the patient quickly recovers. 


HOW A NEW POWER DAWNED UPON THE WORLD 


This la a picture of Profeaeor William Rontgen at the moment when he diecovered that tha action of the 
myitanoua X-Raya, produced by electricity in the Crookee tube at the left of the picture, had actually 
photographed a key through a aolld aubetance He had laid a book, with the key doeed la it ae a book- 
mark, on top of a photographic plate In the courae of an experiment the X-Raya were produced, and tha 
hay photographed on the plate Thia diacovery haa been of great ecrvice in eurgary. 


tie diacovery haa been of great ecrvice in eurgary. 



A hamster-*-* mi with cheek-pouches — enjoying its long sleep through the winter. \ ' *' 


THE WINTER SLEEP OF ANIMALS 


A BUTTERFLY «s 

was bom one coNtmusp 

day, and saw a 
world beautiful with sunshine 
and flowers and fruit. The iw 
air was sweet with perfume, |HV 
the flowers were heavy with 
nectar, the world was a para- ^ 
dise for butterflies. Ana our butter- 
fly danced and floated in the sunlight, 
and retired in the evening to the 
shelter of a splendid tree. The 
butterfly laid its eggs, and died. 
Its whole life lasted but a few days. 
To such a .butterfly our world is 
always sunny and warm ; always 
full of flowers and fruit. Now, how 
many of us realise that there are 
animals which live far longer than 
man lives — animals which know 
nothing but summer ? 

In a famous zoological garden an 
animal was shown, a few years ago, 
which had slept about two hundred 
years in all. The animal in question 
was an elephant tortoise, the age of 
which at the time of his death, was 
over 350 years. Now, he would 
sleep at least twelve hours out of 
each twenty-four during the summer. 
But that aid not satisfy him. As 
soon As the dull days of autumn 
came, the tortoise puts himself to 
sleep, not for the night, but for 
the whole winter. And during all 
his long life — a life as long as the 


hves of si* men— be 
rR0M 6337 never saw a winter, ■; 

This tortoise was not , >;v 
different from the lest of his / 
family. Every year he hflw: ;* 
nates — that is to say* he 
Wf passes the winter hidden away, •* 

^ and in sleep. . ** 

The long sleep of animals in the 
winter is one 01 the wonderful pre- , 
cautions which Nature provides for 
her children of the wilds. We might 
say that it is natural for a cold- 
blooded animal like the tortoise to . 
go to sleep for the winter ; that it is 
so sluggish an animal at the best that 
to change to a state of complete tor- 
por or sleep is but a little step. But 
animals much more active than the 
tortoise go to sleep for the whole of 
the winter months. 

When wc read of travelers in the 
Arctic regions, we know that in the 
depth of winter they may come 
across the great Polar bear. Natur- 
ally, then, we say to ourselves that 
Polar bears do not hibernate. We 
are both right and wrong. Male 
Polar bears probably do not hiber- 
nate. They take their nightly sleep 
as we take ours, but they are always 
active in pursuit of food during the 


day. The mother Polar bear, how- 
ever, goes to sleep for the winter. 
She lies down in tne snow, and lets 
the soft, feathery mantle cover her. 



THE BOOK 

Her warm breath keeps open a sort of 
funnel for her through which she can 
breathe. Far down in the snow as she 
may lie, ttyere is always open a way to 
the upper air from which she can draw 
supplies of oxygen to keep her blood 
pure. And there, through all the winter 
days and nights, she lies. Winter comes 
and goes, and in due course the spring- 
time arrives. Then forth from her bed 
of snow comes the mother bear. And 


OF NATURE 
trunk of a tree, or it may be some snug 
cave. All hibernating animals must, 
before settling down for the winter, find 
some suitable place. It would be of no 
use for them just to lie down the naoment 
Nature told them that the hour ; was at 
hand for them to begin their winter sleep ; 
they would die of cold, like ourselves, if 
they did not take precautions. They 
seek the right sort of shelter— some en 
closed place, where the cold wind will not 
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A POLAR BEAR SLEEPING THROUGH THE WINTER 


when she does come out, she does not 
come alone — she brings with her a baby 
bear, or, it may be. two baby bears, 
whiter and fatter and jollier than the 
finest Teddy bear that ever became lord 
of a nursery, 

H OW BEARS PREPARE FOR THEIR 
WINTER SLEEP 

But let us not forget that there are 
uiany other bears besides those of the 
Arctic regions, and many of these also 
hibernate. They do not bury them- 
selves in the snow, but they find some 
other refuge. It may be the hollow 


blow, and where the temperature will not 
vary. A mysterious knowledge which 
they have spurs them to do more than 
find out this shelter. As the autumn 
draws near, the bears eat and eat and 
eat, not because they are desperately 
hungry, nor because they are greedy. 
They eat that they may become fat. 
During the winter months, when they 
are lying asleep in their retreats, they 
require some sort of nourishment to re- 
tain life in their bodies. That nourish- 
ment they find in the masses of fat 
stored up in their bodies by the process 



they have under- 
gone in preparation tor their long fast 
in the winter months. 

The bear knows that he must be iat at 
the beginning of autumn when he tucks 
himself up in his cave or tree, or he will 
die, and so well does he understand this 




■ hibernates to, 
and snooze for 
together, in the s$c 
feel none the w b&t 
The scientist wm$M 
hibernation, for the 
bear, keeps open a 
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1 not call 

hare, like tfeJNfr 
funnel in the snow 






and he has not put on a great mass of fat, 
he will not risk going off for his winter 
sleep. Woe to us if we come across him 
at such a time. We ourselves are bad 
tempered if we lose our sleep, but we are 
not as bad as the thin ana angry bear 
which wants to sleep. That is the time 
when he is to be avoided. Another time 
is when he wakes up from his winter 
sleep. Then he is a bad-tempered 
fellow indeed. All 
the fat in his body 
has been absorbed 
during the winter; 
he is lean and hun- 
gry, and his fur is 
also matted and un- 
lovely, and he is as 
much out of temper 
as any bear can be. 

But leave him alone, 
and he will come 
round. He will find 
roots, tender shoots 
of trees, honey, per- 
haps a few animals, 
andinamonth'stime 

his fur wm have be- A badger IK n 
come sleek and fine. 

T he racoon that sleeps in a 

HOLLOW TREE 


J. HOLLOW TREE 

In the cold parts of the country the 
racoon goes to sleep quite early in the 
autumn. He sleeps all through the 
coldest of the winter months ; but very 
early in the spring he wakes up and 
leaves his hollow tree, even though 
the snow may still be deep on the 
ground. 


eat mass of fat, scientist insists that , an animal, to 
for his winter hibernate, shall be in a state of complete 
>me across him torpor ; that it shall be to all appearance 
selves are bad dead. 

&p, but we are An animal in this state is one of the 
nd angry bear greatest mysteries in the world. The 
rat is the time breathing practically ceases, the heart 
Another time beats faintly ; the temperature, or 
ora his winter bodily heat, of the animal sinks to the 
bad-tempered temperature of the place in which it 

lies. Great cold 
numbs ' us, and 
makes us fall asleep 
—to die. But great 
cold- awakens the 
hibernating animal. 
The sleeper is re- 
called to life, as it 
were, by a sudden 
fall in temperature, 
and if it is not able 
to move about and 
get food, or in other 
ways increase the 
heat of its body, it 
will die, frozen to 
death, like the weak- 

A BADGER IN ITS WINTER SLEEP ° f us * A ***} 

m temperature will 

5 in a also recall the unconscious animal from 

its deep slumbers. 

e country the < t*he deep winter sleep of the BAT - 
5 early in the 1 

through the The bats hibernate in the truest sense. 
;hs ; but very If we were to take a bat when it is qwake 
fakes up ana in the middle of summer and plunge it 
even though into water, we could soon drown it. 
deep on the But when a bat has fallen into its winter 



The badger belongs to a species which, 
in cold lands, passes a good deal of the 
winter in sleep. In this it is like the 
brown bear. Brown bears and badgers 
partly hibernate — that is to say, they 


have long spells of winter sleep, with- 
out passing all the winter in thfe way. 
These animals now and again bestir 
themselves to go out and get food. 
Eorth they go, get a meal as best they 
can, then return to their lair and sleep 
for weeks. Even the common hare 


sleep we can place it in a bucket of water 
and keep it there for nearly half an hour, 
and it will know nothing about it, and be 
none the worse for the drenching. If 
the European hedgehog is disturbed 
while it is asleep in summer it will give a 
little snort or two, wriggle, then coil itself 
up tighter than ever, being quite awake. 

When its winter sleep has started, 
however, we can do as we like to it with- 
out awakening it. It seems scarcely to 
breathe. When we try to rouse it, it 
will give one or two snores, then breathe 
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feebly a few times, and become as quiet choice of tiiek hiding-pla<> for-tfc j to $$$ 
as if dead. them easily. When chili autumn comes 

It is said that in winter we might the frogs betake themselves to their ponds, 

handle some deadly snakes without the dive down to the fctottom, and Jbpry 

least risk of danger to ourselves, but themselves in the mud. Should we by 

others, awakened from their torpor, any chance come upon a hibernating 


would be as deadly as 
in the summer-time. 
There is plenty of 
opportunityforstudy- 
ing hibernation if we 
keep reptiles, for in 
cold climates they all 
go to sleep for the 
whole winter, pro- 
vided that the con- 
ditions in which we 
keep them resemble 
the conditions under 


frog, he will swim 
lazily away, but win. 
soon settle down 
again to resume the 
nap which we have 
disturbed. The fresh- 
water tortoise buries 
itself in the mud of 
its pond. It is easy 
for any cold-blooded 
animal thus to pass 
the time in sleep. A 
reptile does not have 


which these animals A »° un * ** “«-**”■ ■■**“* J?. ‘ n Ul * Surr ' 7 to undergo so violent 
live when at large. tana, .t Bwdi. new Ep»m. a change of tempera- 

Numbers of rattlesnakes are often foimd ture as a warm-blooded animal. A lizard 
m the winter closely coiled together as'' makes itself at home for the winter in 
wesee them in the picture in the story various places — under stones, among 
of the Great Snake Family. It is believed dead leaves, in holes and trees, and So 
that they sometimes travel long dis- forth. Land tortoises bury themselves 
" ’ for their winter 

sleep, and so do 


tarices to find a 
suitable cave in 
which to sleep, 
put who. would 
Care to handle 
rattlesnakes, 
"even though they 
were asleep? 
Some of the dead- 
liest vipers when 
aroused in the 
winter are said to 
be quite harmless; 
their " venom " is 
not poison at this 
time; but as other 
poisonous snakes 
are poisonous 
winter . and 
summer, we 
should not care 
to experiment 
with the rattle- 
snake when he 
is walqng up in a 
bad temper. 



BATS DURING THEIR WINTER SLEEP 


the common toad 
and the wood 

Lower in the 
scale of life we 
find the same 
habit practised. 
Slugs go to 
sleep in holes in 
the ground, and 
worms make their 
winter beds deep 
enough in the 
ground to escape 
the effect of frdst, 
but in some places 
their sleep is not 
very profound. 
Snails, however, 
go into a very 
deep sleep, and 
they take a 
double precaution 
to protect them- 
selves. They have their holes in the 


TXrHERB THE progs spend thb winter selves, iney nave tneir notes in ine 
W ground, but they are skilful enough to 

We can get ample evidence as to the make a special protection for them* 

ways of hibernating animals from our selves. They close up the hole in their 

common neighbors, the frogs. These shell, but, as they must still have air, 

sleep soundly through the most severe they leave open a tiny hole in. this 

ytfnter, but "they are too wise in the covering. It is hard- to say hpw long 



they can support life in these '6o&' 
ditioos. A Snail from Egypt* called 
Helix desertorum, lived, gammed to a 
board, for four years, it then revived, 
and lived in a museum for two years 
after awakening. Hence we need not be 
surprised to learn that fresh-water snails 
have the power of hiding away and re- 
maining without food all the winter 
-months. Some fishes hide themselves 
in' deep holes or in the mud, and remain 
in a torpor while winter lasts. 

Many insects hibernate. But here we 
come to a parting of the ways, as it were. 
Are we to call the life of the chrysalis 
during the winter a hibernation ? Some 
insects lay two or three lots of eggs in 
the course of the summer. The earlier 
lots will all be hatched during the same 
summer, but the later will remain either 
as eggs or as chrysalises during the time 




still plentiful. Tmf wtem iMmr 
able to us, but that there is a mmi 
for it we maybesure from t&ia& pit 
year after year the bets 
the same time. Probably the mmmi% 
that they have had all the food necessatfr 
to build up their bodily strength; to 
continue to feed might be useless, per* 
haps even harmful. Some bats migrate 
southward, and so escape the colder 
climate of the north. 

TZTKY THE SQUIRREL MAKES A STORE 
VY OF FOOD 

Let us glance at the methods of some 
animals that hibernate on less severe 
lines. Our pert and handsome friend, 
the squirrel, is one of them. We already 
know how he stores up food for the 
winter, then tucks himself up in bed 
and goes off to sleep. But warm days 



A HEDGEHOG IN ITS WINTER SLEEP 

of cold and absence of food. That is 
true of flies and many moths and butter- 
flies. But we see butterflies on warm 
days in winter. True, there are some 
butterflies in temperate climates hardy 
enough to brave the cold days of winter. 
During frost and fogs and snow and rain 
they hide away in warm places, depend- 
ing for life on the store of nourishment 
contained in their fragile bodies. 

When the sun shines and the wind is 
warm, out they come, fluttering like 
winged sunshine in the wintry air. A 
very little suffices to. feed them, and we 
are all glad, for the sight of a butterfly 
in winter is cheering. 

It has taken the experience of thou- 
sands of generations to teach animals 
that it is necessary for them to go to 
sleep during the winter. Those animals 
which hibernate know their business 
better than we can teach it to them. 
Certain bats go off to bed for the winter 


A DORMOUSE IN ITS WINTER SLEEP 

of winter wake him up, or the action 
of his heart and muscles, which con- 
sume the fat stored in his body, does so. 
He wakes up, pops out to his store of 
nuts, and makes a good meal, then curls 
himself up for another long snooze in 
his delightfully warm little abode. 

It is said that some of our marmots 
actually make hay and store it in 
summer, so that they may have abundant 
food during the winter. There are many 
species of marmots, and we can find 
something to admire in the wise ways of 
each. Those whose homes are in Europe 
and India make but little preparation, 
for they know that they will be able to 
leave their underground towns early in 
spring, and come out for food. Others 
lay up store for a long stay underground, 
so that as often as hunger awakens them 
they may have sufficient food in their 
little bams without having to go out and 
face the cruel weather. The woodchuck, 
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the best known of our marmots/ makes 
no provision for the winter. He comes 
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sleep for six weeks more ( knowing that 
the warmth will be slow m coming. Of 


to store up food fdr the winter, except 
in the case of the Arctic fox, which does 
hide the bodies of captured Enimafe to 
be eaten when he wakes up now and 
again during the winter, 
that even a little animal like tfeiAgtitic 
fox should be able to make this prpmon. 


course there is no truth in this old story. Of course, it would be impossible lor a 
The chipmunk or ground squirrel great bear to la y aside enough to keep 
knows that winter is a hard time, during himself fed during a long 'winter* He 


knows that winter is a hard time, during 
which he must shut himself up in his 
subterranean city. How well he pro- 
vides against that time we may know 
from what was found in the winter home 
made by four chipmunks. There was a 
quarter of a pint of wheat, a quart of 
nuts, a peck of acorns, two quarts of 
buckwheat, a lot of com, and a quantity 
of grass-seed. And this was to feed 
four fat chipmunks in the little intervals 
of wakefulness throughout the winter. 
Need we wonder at all tliat when they 
come out from their long winter sleep 
the chipmunks axe as fat as butter ? 

THE ANIMALS HIBERNATE 


knows that, so he goes to sleep entirely, 
and eats nothing, making himself, by 
so doing, one of the greatest wonders 
of animal creation. Hibernation is a 


so doing, one of the greatest wonders 
of animal creation. Hibernation is a 
fascinating subject, and there is still a 
great deal to be learned about it. 

A nimals that sleep through the 

. SUMMER MONTHS 

The summer sleep of some animals 
is not such a simple matter for us to 
study. We have all noticed that on a 
hot summer day a heavy, drowsy feeling 
steals over us, and old people usually 
go to sleep during the afternoon. Sitting 
in front of a hot fire on a winter after- 
noon or evening will also have this effect. 


It is from necessity, then, not from Well, the same sort of thing happens to 
choice, that the animals of which we ani m als, but with them it is a sleep for a 
have been talking take these long winter season. Reptiles are most commonly 
sleeps. Long as it has taken them to affected in this way. The crocodile 
learn that tney must accustom them- makes himself a bed deep down in the 
selves to such a mode of life, they very mud, and lets the sun bake the latter 
soon shake off the attractions of a winter- into a hard crust round him, and there 
long sleep if their conditions of life alter, he stays until rain comes to swell the 
We can keep a frog awake all the winter, river in which he makes his home. 
We have only to keep him moist and Then he breaks out of his muddy cradle, 
warm and feed him, and he will not want and is alert and hungry. 

sleep night and day. Snakes hide themselves in the same 

We know that men kept in a tempera- way, but let us beware of disturbing 
re equaling that of their own bodies, one. But the sleep during summer is 
id doing nothing, can go without food not confined to the reptiles ; the mud- 
r a long time. It is only at the be- fishes make a place for themselves in the 
ining that hunger and thirst are felt ; mud. The water of the river dnej up ; 
terwards there is generally only a desire the rpud hardens until it is like stone. 


to sleep mgnt ana day. 

We know that men kept in a tempera- 
ture equaling that of their own bodies, 
and doing nothing, can go without food 
for a long time. It is only at the be- 
ginning that hunger and thirst are felt ; 
afterwards there is generally only a desire 
to sleep. Of course, if a man were 
moving about, or doing work, he would 
soon die; but keeping still in a warm 
place with pure air, a man can live 
many days without food or water. If 
a man can do this, we need not be sur- 
prised, that cold-blooded animals like 
reptiles and amphibia and fishes can 
pass a winter without food. 

T he bear the only flesh-eating 

ANIMAL THAT HIBERNATES 
| It is not so easy for an animal which 
► needs occasional meal9 to hibernate. It 
[ is hardest, of course, for the flesh-eating 
t animals. They have never yet learned 


and da\ 


but the fish lies asleep inside, absolutely 
unharmed. And while it is in that state 
we can dig it up in its muddy case and 
bring it over the ocean, and wash it 
out of its parth into a tank in one of our 
conservatories, and it will live and 
flourish. 

It is necessary that some animals 
should got to sleep to avoid the hardships 
of winter ; it is just as necessary that 
others should sleep during the scorching 
heat of summer, for the blazing sun of 
tropical lands bums up the vegetation, 
ana dries up the streams, so there would 
be nothing for them to eat if awake. 


The Cullman Diamond, and the Largest Stones Cut from It. 


THE PRECIOUS STONES 


If you were born in 
January, do you wear a garnet? 

Do you know the origin of birth- ,>■ 
stones, and the difference between ^ 
the various stones? If not, then 
tuck yourself into a big chair by the 
fireplace, and read this story. Of 
course we shall have to start out say- 
ing, “ Once upon a time,” for that is 
the way stories begin. 

Once upon a time, long ago in the 
first century, a writer, Josephus, told 
about the virtues of various stones, 
and described the breast-plate of the 
high-priest which is mentioned in the 
Book of Exodus (Exodus 28, 17-19). 
The stones in this breast-plate were 
set in four rows, with the names of 
the children of Israel engraved, one on 
each stone. The modern names of 
these stones are generally thought to 
be the following: camelian, chrysolite, 
emerald, ruby, lapis lazuli, onyx, sap- 
phire. agate, amethyst, topaz, beiyl 
and jasper. The breast-plate had not 
only these twelve magical stones for 
the twelve tribes, but also the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. 

Perhaps the custom of wearing birth- 
stones grew out of this, for some of 
these stoneB are still used in this way. 
It is only recently that people have 
thought about wearing birthstones, 
and the custom is supposed to have 
started in Poland among Hebrew gem- 
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traders, though no 
one knot's just who 
chose the gems for the 
IJr different months. It is an attract- 
sf ive idea, for the stones are dur- 
f able, and the sentiments attached to 
each have been handed down for 
many years, and by many races and 
peoples. The lists have differed from 
time to time and in different places, 
but the one given below is now gen- 
erally accept^. 

S tones for every month in the 

YEAR 

There is at least one stone for each 
month, and each has a special mean- 
ing. For March, June, August, Octo- 
ber and December, there are two 
stones. The garnet is for those bom 
in January. Its meaning is constancy. 
The violet amethyst is for February, 
and is said to bring contentment to 
the wearer, and is the stone for sincer- 
ity. March is one of the five months 
which is favored with two stones. For 
this month we have the bloodstone, 
which means courage, and the aqua- 
marine as second choice. Those bom 
in April should wear a diamond, which 


typifies innocence. For May we have 
the emerald, and the wearers of this 
stone are supposed to be successful in 
love. June claims the pearl, which 
stands for virtue and health; and also 
the moonstone, which brings good luck. 

Those bom in July should wear the 
brilliant ruby as it brings nobility of 
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mind, August claims both the sardonyx, 
which prevents misfortune, and the peri- 
dot To those bom in September, the 
sapphire brings success and prevents evil. 
The opal, once called a bad luck stone, is 
now supposed to bring happiness and 
wealth to those whose birthday comes in 
October. The tourmaline is also a birth- 
stone for this month. November has the 
yellow topaz, which stands for friendship 
and success. December is favored with 
two stones — the turquoise, which is said 
to prevent accidents, and the lapis lazuli. 

H OW STONES ARE CUT INTO THE 
FORMS WE KNOW 

Before going on to describe separately 
each stone in our list let us learn some- 
thing of the way stones are prepared for 
us. Very few stones are set as they are 
found, because they need to be cut and 
polished to show their beauty. Other- 
wise they might seem dull, irregular and 
opaque. The practice of cutting stones is 
very old indeed. The Phoenicians may 
have learned the process from the Assyri- 
ans. Stones may be cut in many different 
forms, as the cabochon, table, step, rose 
or brilliant. They may be cut in curved 
surfaces like the star sapphires, or cut in 
facets (small faces), like the diamonds. 
Before the fourteenth century they were 
usually given curved surfaces; later the 
transparent gems, except the garnet, were 
cut with facets. When the garnet was cut 
with curved surface it was called a car- 
buncle. Many of the opaque and trans- 
lucent stones are cut “en cabochon,” 
that is, with smoothly rounded tops, as 
opals, moonstones, and turquoises. 

Diamonds are sometimes cut in rose 
pattern, that is the facets are triangles 
of nearly the same size. When cut in 
this way the diamond is not so beautiful, 
and has little fire. Therefore, only the 
less valuable stones are cut after this 
fashion. The table or Indian pattern is 
used especially for emeralds, rubies and 
sapphires. The top and bottom of the 
stone are ground on, and its sides are so 
ground that the finished gem resembles 
twfl pyramids with the apexes flattened, 
placed base to base. The flat top is 
called the table and the bottom the 
culet. The widest part is called the 
girdle. Years ago, diamonds were cut in 
this way. 

The cut which gives the greatest bril- 
liancy, is called the brilliant It has fifty- 
eight facets, thirty-three above including 


the table, and twenty-five below the band 
or girdle around the stone at its widest 
point The setting grasps this girdle and 
holds the stone in the nng, pin or pend- 
ant. The facets are of various forms 
and sizes, and have different names, as 
star, skew, and the like. It is said that 
the art of cutting diamonds into facets 
was discovered in 1456. If there is a 
flaw, that is a dull spot, in the rough 
stone, it may be possible to split or saw 
it off. The stone is then gradually 
rounded by rubbing against another dia- 
mond, and the fine powder and fragments 
that result are carefully saved for use in 
the final polishing. 

The next process is that of cutting the 
facets. This work requires great care and 
skill. The stones are nearly buried in 
soft metal, and the parts left uncovered 
are rubbed against each other. The 
hands of the workers are protected by 
leather gloves. First the top or table 
facet is made, then the culet, or flat 
bottom facet, is formed. The long facets 
extending from the table to the edge are 
next fashioned, and at last the small 
facets. 

Then comes the polishing against an 
iron wheel with diamond dust and oil. 
This operation is very slow, and a mo- 
ment’s carelessness may ruin a fine stone. 
When finished the stones are sometimes 
boiled in sulphuric acid to remove any 
bits of dust or oil. Only very skilled 
workmen can attempt the difficult task 
of cutting a valuable diamond. 

W HAT IS MEANT BY THE WORD 
CARAT? 

Do you think a carat is a vegetable? 
It is not even related to the carrot, though 
they sound very much alike. The carat, 
as a weight, is used for weighing precious 
stones. The word carat is said to come 
from the name of a bean, which was once 
used in the East as a weight. Nowadays 
jewelers do not use the beans, but the 
word carat is still kept. A little more 
than 1 51 diamond carats make an ounce. 
There is another kind of carat used in 
measuring the fineness of gold. It is a 
twenty-fourth of an ounce. If your ring 
is marked eighteen carat, it means that 
eighteen parts are pure gold and six parts 
are of some other metal. 

I MITATION AND ARTIFICIAL STONES 
OF DIFFERENT KINDS 

Perhaps you have seen in cheap shops 
rings or pins with glittering stones, which ; 
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^emeattare 
r^ stone^ ^nd men have 
manufacture them. In some 
have had success. They put 
“ * things of which die stone 
<a furnace and melt them 
together. Ifdone very carefully, in some 
caStethey get a stone so nearly like that 
found in nature that only an expert can 
tittltJieyiffCTeiice. Excellent rubies can 
beliule in this way. Men have also suc- 
ceeded hr making diamonds, but they are 
rVerysmafi and cost more than the natural 
stones. 

A doublet is an Imitation stone made 
up of two parts — the top part consisting 
or a thin layer of a real stone of little val- 
ue attached by cement to the base, which 
is made of nothing but colored glass. A 
doublet sapphire, for instance, would have 
the top a real stone, and for the base, a 
piece of blue glass. The upper part, as 
it is a real stone, will stand the test for 
hardness but the base shows its softness. 

the triplet has a thin layer of a real 
stone on tire top and on the bottom, too, 
but a piece of colored glass is inserted be- 
tween at the girdle, where it is hidden 
. by tire setting. This imitation may be 
discovered by putting the unmounted 
stone in oil, or in boiling water or alcohol, 
when the stone will fall to pieces: 

Imitation pearls can be made of small 
hollow glass beads formed by blowing. 
Th0t biown pearls are coated on the in- 
side With a preparation, called essence de 
Orient, made from the scales of a certain 
fish. Some imitation pearls are composed 
of a Solid glass ball cbated with a varnish, 
and they are very beautiful. 

ITO* OARNBT, THB STONB POR THOSB 
Am- ' SORB IK JANUARY 

THC gamet, which is the birthstone for 
Taauary.is usually a dark-red stone! but 
fa spay be yellow, green, brown, or even 
It Varies in hardness and in size 
&s writ as in color, for some stones are 
h grain of sand, while some are much 
jrasfT some of them will scratch a piece 
Others may be Scratched by 
qUBri$; some areopaque* and some are 
MWjmt rTSS haime comes from the 
XAtkr: granatus, meaning seed-like. be- 




the rock you wtf 
■ smooth faces. 
twenty-four faces.'' ' 

the garhets that are eontafiie#'P^m^K^ 
out and /are washed into 
Garnets are as hard as quarts, sic? -sm 
stand being thrown about by 
The little red stones you may find"^^ 
the precious ones. The clear red"#™" 3 
come from Bohemia, Ceylon, Peru/w™—*- 
land and the Cape of Good 
America, some stones have been" C 
in New Mexico and Arizona. 

Garnets are something like the r 
though cheaper, and were called bj? ftlBfc 
ancients, carbuncles. When they are,«fa; : 
like the half of an egg, they are' s®> 
called carbuncles. The stones are <W r : 
so beautiful that they may be cut fhtfc 
gems of two dr three carats each. 

T he amethyst, with its ViotBT' ’ ° 
color ' 

The amethyst is a variety of quarts, - 
and varies in color from a light bluish^ 
violet to a dear dark purple, and some- 
times is nearly black. The dark reddish- 1 
purple is the most highly prized. Ame- 
thysts have been found in many parts - 
of the United States, but the best stones 
come from Brazil and Ceylon. Those 
found in Yellowstone National Park, in 
the Amethyst Mountains, Texas, in parts 
of North Carolina and Georgia are the 
best in this country. The value of ah 
amethyst depends somewhat upon the 
fashion, for at times these stones have 
been considered very valuable. 

T he bloodstone, por those born 

Ilf MARCH 

If yoq see in a store window a ring 
with a queer-looking green stone with 
dashes of red, you may wonder what it 
is. Probably it is the bloodstone, a vari- 
ety of jasper containing red streaks - 
This stone was used as a talisman by the • 
ancient Egyptians and Babylonians. 
Now the Stone is used especially for eign i 
net-rings. The Spaniards used to cut tSpe.f 
bloodstone into a heart-shaped anfmJCt, < 
because they believed that it Was a i 
edy for heart trouble. , x v v j .j 
The bloodstone, or heliotrope, as it fa, 


The bloodstone, or heftotreneL as it fa.jj 
sometimes called, comes frernf aberia and 4 
ate from some parts of tip Untied States, ^ 


ate from some parts of 



specially Georgia, 

ilia. In very ancient times,' it 

for the engraving of sacred subjects. The 

figure was so placed that the ted spots 

were made to represent drhps of blood. 

It is sometimes called St Stephen’s stone. 

T he aquamarine, also a stone for 
THOSE BORN IN MARCH 

If you should find a piece of a green 
glass on the beach, it might be merely a 
part of a broken green bottle, or it might 
be a real stone which is called aquamanne 
because it looks so much like the green* 
ish-blue color of the sea-water. It is 
really a variety of beryl. Aquamarine is 
found in many different localities, but 
most of the best gems have come from 
India, Russia, South America, Siberia, 

, and Ceylon. Aquamarines of various hues 
have been found in the United States, 
especially in California, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Maine and Connecticut. 
Possibly the largest and finest aqua- 
r marine ever seen was found in 1901 by 
a miner in Brazil. This stone although it 
1 shows shades of green and blue is so dear 
that one may look through it as though 
it were a piece of glass, and yet it is a 
big piece of crystal, nineteen inches long, 
weighing 243 pounds. 

T hr diamond, the kino op precious 

STORES 

An uncut diamond is not beautiful; 
in fact it resembles a rough gray pebble. 
The diamond is composed of only one 
dement, pure carbon, a very common 
substance. It is surprising to find that 
the coal in the grate; and graphite in the 
lead pencil, are exactly the same thing 
chemically as the diamond, but the crys- 
tals are arranged in a different way. The 
diamond, the emblem of fearlessness, has 
been called the “king gem;” the pearl, 
the emblem of modesty and purity, has 
been called the “queen gem.” In the 
Sanskrit, the diamond is given names 
meaning thunderbolt, fire, and the sun. 
In the Greek, it «was called “ adamas,” 
unconquerable, from which word comes 
oVtfword adamant, meaning hard. 

The three important sources of supply 
are India, Brazil and South Africa. Up to 
the sixteenth century, India was the ex- 
clusive home of the diamond. Recently 
it has been found in the United States, 
Jbut most come from South Africa. Dia- 
monds are grouped under different names 
according tb their eofor* The most va In? 

* * * am are those laid to be of “ the 
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nauve ad'- Mm '-rahfii jm n 
known. ■ 

A file cannot scratch* a 
though it wul affect an i 
diamond will show up very 'cJMjjr if 
placed in a glass of water, fra ag jwa«* 
don will look dtill. If ^ 

mond over a black dot on a preSN# 
paper, the speck will showdeariy .: nff l 
the dot is blurred or is multiplied, 
the stone is not genuine. There jojpr v 

tests, but the supreme tret 2s its' hAWW r 
for the diamond is the hardest stohe. ir 

T he beautiful green emerald , 1 i. 

FOR MAY 


FOR MAY 


The emerald is a 
of beryl found espec 


-variety'! 


South America. It is also found in Egypt, 
Russia, Australia, and some have been 
mined in North Carolina. In Mexico, the 
emerald was given the name * quetzal! t» 
zli,” meaning the stone of quetzal, be- 
cause its beautiful green color resembled 
the golden-green of the Mexican bird, the 
quetzal, sometimes called the long-tailed 
paradise- trogon The plumes of this bird < 
were often worn by the rulers in Mexico 
and in Central America, and so the emer- ' 
aid came to be regarded as s royal gem. ' 
We are glad we nave a name for this < 
stone that is not so odd as the Mexican < 
name. 4 

Some- people used to think that the 
emerald was a charm against illness If it 
was worn as an amulet around the neck. 
One of the most celebrated rings zq his- 
tory was a large emerald set iq gofd ahd ■ 
worn by Alexander die Great, urns tad ] 
his portrait engraved on the Stbhref The , 
very finest emerald id Europe flOw, be* 
lohged to the former Emperor of Russia. 

A perfect emerald is rare, and so - 

as much as a diamond of the gatae weight. 

T he PEARL, THE QUEEN QP OEMS, 

FOR JUNE BIRTHOATS ^ - 

If you are eating oysters on the hjffe.-’ 
shell and find some day a dainty feb 
silvery pebble, you may have ~feud$ ;{ 
real pearl, though it is not Mriy to be v 
worth 1 much, as the best 'come' from 
kind of oyster which is not good / 

Something that does not, taking * 
perhaps a parasite or a tiny speCk 
gets inside of theshett. 
to cover it over. TOs v coVe#i mjm. 

or pearly substance 
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used in lining the shell. Most pearls 

are white or cream-colored, but some are 

found having a gray or even apish shade, npHS ruby/wH 
•and others are rose-colored. You may 1 jolt 
read about pearl fishing in another vol- 
ume of our book. 

Although the pearl is hot a stone, it is 
classed with the most valuable of precious 
atones. It is very delicate and loses its 
beauty if carelessly handled or exposed 
to great heat. When it is placed in cold 
storage for safekeeping, it should have 
a piece of damp sponge near it. If a 
pearl is cut across the middle and ex- 
amined under a microscope, it will show 
a number of layers or rmgs, and so re- 
sembles an onion in structure. Pearls 
vary greatly in size and shape. Some 
are shaped like a button, others are pear- 
shaped, but the best are perfectly round 
like a* ball. Pearls were known to the 
Greeks and Romans long before the dia- 
mond was known. A beautiful white 
pearl called the “ Pelegrina,” as large as 
a pigeon’s egg, weighing 134 grains, is 
now in Moscow. The largest pearl known 
Is in the South Kensington Museum in 
London and weighs three ounces. A very 
rich man in this country owns a string 
' pearls which cost over 


things which ho hafi 


of thirty-seven 
$40,000. 

The pearl oyster grows in warm waters 
in many parts of the world. The finest 
pearls come from the fisheries of Ceylon, 
but they are found around, islands in the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, in the Gulf 
of California and in the Caribbean Sea. 
Some of the mussels in the streams of the 
United States yield u fresh water pearls ” 
which are beautiful but not so valuable 
as the real pearls from salt water. 

T he moonstone, the second stone 

FOR JUNE 

In India the moonstone is considered a 
sacred stone, and is supposed to bring 
good fortune. Whenever it is displayed 
for sale there, it is placed on a yellow 
cloth, as yellow is a sacred color. Nearly 
all the moonstones come from Ceylon. 
In Colombo, moonstones may be bought 
for a few pennies each, as they are very 
common there, but in this country they 
are valued much more highly. 

The moonstone, which Is a variety of 
feldspar, has a milky blue color, and a 
soft lustre, and is usually cut “ en cabo- 
chon 11 with a rounded top, or cut in the 
£hape of a ball. There is an old supersti- 
tion that says that a moonstone held in 


JULY 

The ruby, the bfrtbstantlo^ 
fine and large, is the most vp 
stones. The very name of the t xun v 
in the Greek, “ live coal/ hi the ! 
rubeus, or red, indicates its color, a 
red, which sometimes has a ting* or 
purple or a pale rose-red. 

Most of the real rubies have coma fxOBL 
Upper Burma. A few have corns from * 
the gem sands of Ceylon; some are found X 
in Siam; others come from Madras and, 
Mysore, India; and a smaller number 
from Afghanistan and Australia. Those; 
in the United States have been found in 
North Carolina and Montana. The ori- 
ental ruby is often mentioned in Eastern 
legends and old romances. Several stones 
which are not rubies at all have been 
called by the name. Though so much 
valued it is .the stone which can be made 
artificially • with the greatest success. 
Most of the artificial stones show tiny 
bubbles, if they are examined closely. 

T he sardonyx, which belongs to 

AUQU8T 

The sardonyx, as its name indicates* is 
composed of layers of sard and onyx. 
The layer of sard is of a deep brown or 
reddish color, while the onyx should have 
the (plicate, pink color of the finger-nail. 
These stones are often used for cameos. 
One of the most famous stones in the 
world is a sardonyx cameo upon which 
Queen Elizabeth had her portrait cut, and 
which she gave to the Earl of Essex as 
a pledge of her friendship. When sen- 
tenced to die, Essex sent this stone to 
his cousin to be delivered to Elizabeth. 
Through some mistake the stone reached 
the hands of the Countess of Nottingham, 
an enemy of the Earl, who refused to 
deliver the ring, and as a result the Earl 
was beheaded. 

T he peridot, the alternate stone 

FOR AUGUST 

The beautiful olive-green peridot is 
sometimes called “ chrysolite,” meaning 
golden stone, or “Job’s tears,” from its 


shape, and sometimes it is called li eve- 
ning emerald,” because of its bright green 
color at night. The stone is usually cut 
“ en cabocnon,” but a “ table step-cut ” 
form is considered more valuable. As the 
stone is rather soft and easily scratched, 
it is not so often worn in rings as in pins. 
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Most of the best stones come from a 
little island called St. John on the west 
coast of the Red Sea. A few very fine 
peridots were found not long ago in the 
ruins of an old house in Alexandria, 
where they had probably been buried 
with the idea that they would bring good 
fortune to the building. Some light- 
green stones come from Queensland, and 
some bits of peridot have been found in 
the United States. 

T he sapphire, generally blue, but 

SOMETIME8 YELLOW OR WHITE 

The sapphire, the birthstone for Sep- 
tember, is the symbol of truth and virtue. 
This royal stone, the “ gem of gems,” as 
it is calied, has always been popular with 
lovers of precious stones, because of its 
beautiful blue color. Most sapphires are 
of a clear blue shade, varying from a pale 
blue to a deep indigo. We may, however, 
see some stones which are white, some 
which are yellow, and even some of a 
greenish-blue hue. Except ii* color, the 
sapphire is like a ruby. Both stones are 
composed chiefly of a substance called 
alumina. The stone does not show up 
very well at night. 

Ceylon is famous for sapphires. In 
the United States they have been found 
in Montana and Idaho, but the largest 
number of these stones come from Siam, 
which supplies more than half of the 
, world’s sapphires. In Siam the stones 
are found in clay which contains gravel, 
and usually at a depth varying from two 
to twelve feet. The gravel and sand con- 
taining the gems is carried to a stream in 
large bamboo baskets, with a point at 
the bottom. The basket is then placed 
in a current of water, and its contents 
carefully washed, until the clay has been 
separated. As the gems are heavier than 
the common stones, they settle at the 
bottom of the basket, and are then picked 
out by hand. Garnets and zircons are 
often found near the sapphires. . 

T he opal, once thought to bring 

ILL LUCK 

The opal was the favorite stone of 
Queen Victoria, and she always loved 
this white fire-flashing stone, the symbol 
of hope. This gem shows many colors: 
the green of the emerald, the soft purple 
of the amethyst, the red of the ruby and 
the blue glints of the sapphire. The play 
of colors in this stone is caused by tiny 
fissures crossing in all directions, and is 
not due to any coloring matter, as in the 


case of nearly all other colored precious 
gems. 

Most of the opals come from Hungary, 
but some ire also found in Australia, 
Ceylon, Iceland, the Hebrides, Ireland, 
Mexico and the United States. It is said 
that when the opal is first taken from the 
mine, it is coloness and transparent, but 
after it has been kept in the light for a 
time, the violet shade appears, followed 
by the other hues. 

One very famous stone was called the 
11 Burning of Troy,” on account of the 
tiny tongues of red flame it showed as if 
it was on fire. There are some very fine 
opals from Hungary among the crown 
jewels of Austria, and the crown jewels 
of France. Recently some very beautiful 
black opals were found on Lightning 
Ridge in a desolate part of Australia, 
called the " Never-Never Land.” No 
two of these stones are exactly alike. 
Some show flashes of blue glowing flame, 
others have intricate patterns of molten 
green and twinkling red. A stone which 
appears to have dancing flakes of sap- 
phire blue, when turned to another posi- 
tion in the light will show flashing gleams 
of yellow and red. As they are rare, the 
black opals are very expensive. 

T >he tourmaline, with its many 

I COLORS 

If you saw a piece of tourmaline in the 
granite home where it lives, you might 
think that it was a stick of pink candy. 
But tourmaline is not always pink, for 
it sometimes has almost as many colors 
as the rainbow. Some varieties are 
brown, some are red, some are blue and 
some are even black. In the stones found 
in Brazil, the core is often red, surrounded 
by white, with a green shade on the out- 
side. Specimens from the mountains of 
Southern California show a green core, 
surrounded bv white, with red on the 
exterior, which is just the reverse of the 
Brazilian stones. Delicate shades of green, 
violet and brown are sometimes combined 
in specimens from Ceylon and Pegu. The 
island of Elba produces a variety of 
tourmaline whose crystals are black at 
one end, red at the other, with yellow in 
the middle. 

The .tourmaline is found in many parts 
of this country, especially in Connecticut, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire. It was 
first found in Maine by two boys who 
were interested in minerals. They were 
coming home from a walk when they 


sawsomethiug green near fc ifeot o£'m 
tree. They picked upafew pieces of 
this green stone, hat ns the snow was 
falling very, fast, they returned home, 
and later came back to the spot, where , 
they found a number of very beautiful 
crystals, this mine is like an Aladdin’s 
cave, for over forty varieties of this stone 
have since been found there. 

J There are several varieties of the tour- 
maline: the rubellite, a pink or red shade; 
the indicolite, a blue color; and the 
achroite, which is colorless. When cut 
into settings for rings, the red tourmaline 
looks so much like a ruby that it is often 
mistaken for one. One of the Saxe Holm 
stories tells of finding a wonderful tour- 
maline. 

T he topaz, the stone for those 

BORN IN NOVEMBER 

Yellow is the usual color of the topaz, 
but not all are that color. In fact, you 
will have no difficulty in matching a topaz 
with your dress, for the topaz is found 
in an almost endless variety of colors. 
The finest stones are of a bright citron 
shade, at times showing a clear gold color. 
Most of the gems come from Brazil, but 
they are also found in many other parts 
of the world, as England, Russia, Saxony, 
Australia, and the United States. Some- 
times a large white topaz is mistaken for 
a diamond, and the crimson topaz has 
been substituted for a ruby, while the 
green shade has been called an emerald 
and the blue shade has been mistaken for 
a sapphire. 

The largest topaz on record was found 
in Brazil a few years ago, and weighed in 
the rough state eleven and one half 
pounds. It took several months to cut 
this huge stone. The Maxwell-Stuart 
Topaz is a stone which was first thought 
to be a piece of quartz, but later proved 
to be a topaz weighing 308 carats. 

T he turquoise, which means the 

TURKISH STONE 

The turquoise has been praised by 
many poets. We may remember, in 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, when 
Jessica goes away with her father’s jewels, 
old Shylock grieves greatly over the loss 
of his turquoise, which he would not have 
lost for “ a wilderness of monkeys.” 

Centuries ago these stones were mined 
by the Egyptians in the desert of Sinai, 
lliey were -found in Mexico before the 
discovery of America. A great many 
are now cut in America and shipped to 
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1 Europe, Seal? ... 
the northeastern , 
the mines ''hate l^^work^ iot 
sands of year£, The name of 'mm&l 
indicates that it (torn 
the finest kinds came f rom P^ria b V wny * 
of Turkey. The beautiful blue 
is supposed in Tibet to bring good fortune 
and to guard against the “ evil eye,” and 
is thought to change its color and grow 
pale in sympathy with the health of the 
wearer. 

The turquoise is similar to the opal. 
Like the opal, it is found filling up cavi- . 
ties in the interior of rocks. Some beau- 
tiful stones of robin’s egg blue and some 
of green, as well as azure, have recently 
been found in New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, and Nevada. Now imitations 
of beautiful blue color have been made 
and they can hardly be detected without 
destroying the stone. 

T he lapis lazuli, the second 

STONE FOR DECEMBER 

The lapis lazuli, or azure stone, is a 
rich blue stbne which shows specks of 
iron-pyrites of golden hue, and is far 
more intense in color than any other 
opaque blue stone. For many centuries 
this stone was considered very valuable 
and was prized especially for its color, 

“ blue with golden spots.” By the Greeks 
and the' Romans, this stone was known 
as the sapphire. Pliny called it the 
“ blue sky flushed with stars.” It is not 
always a deep blue shade, but varies 
from a pale blue or greenish to a pure 
green. The best come from Afghanistan, 
on the Oxus River in Asia; although 
some stones are found in Persia and 
China. To obtain the stone, the rock 
must be split by fire. 

S ome famous stones and their 

STORIES 

In the Museum of Natural History, in 
New York City, there is a wonderful 
collection of over 4,000 specimens of 
gems, and every stone there has a 
special interest. In the display cases, 
one may see the most nearly perfect large 
sapphire known ; the largest piece of gem 
beryl; the finest opal found in Mexico, 
which is a fire-opal of 17^ carats; a 
garnet csftneo, which was for centuries £n 
file Vatican; a series of 166 sapphires in 
many colors, and many other large 
stones. There is a Persian turquoise en- 

g aved with a whole chapter of the 
oran, containing over two thousand ] 
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words. In another case one may find 
specimens of the new stone f first found 
in California, in 1903, which has been 
called kunzite, for the gem expert, Dr. 
George F. Kunz. 

The first native sapphire ever cut in 
the United States is also there. A large 
blue sapphire, weighing 163.93 carats, 


came all the way from Ceylon to find a 
place in the exhibit. The largest and 


The largest and 


most perfect star-sapphire known, show- 
ing the six-rayed refraction, may also be 
seen, and the famous “ Star of India ” 
sapphire, weighing 543 carats, has a 
prominent place. In the topaz section, 
there is a well cut gem of 615.90 carats 
from Ceylon. There are several speci- 
mens of amethysts from North Carolina 
and Maine, and a royal purple stone of 
143 3-32 carats from the Ural Mountains. 
In the diamond series, there are several 
American crystals, one of 15.78* carats 
from Wisconsin. 

In one room, one may see copies of the 
most famous diamonds of the world. 
One, the Cullinan, found in the Premier 
mine in the Transvaal, South Africa, in 
1905, is the biggest stone known. The 
glass model of the Sancy shows the size 
of this stone, which is 53 carats. Other 
stones are the blue Hope diamond, 
which weighs 44^ carats, and the Regent 
of France, which weighs over 3f6 carats. 

S TORIBB OF THE FAMOUS DIAMONDS— 
THE ORLOFF 

Large diamonds are very rare. In 
fact mere are only about a hundred 
stones weighing over thirty carats in the 
world. Some of these big stones have 
had strange histories of romance and in- 
trigue. The stone which is known as the 
Orfoff was once an eye in the statue of a 
god in a Brahman temple in Mysore, 
but a French soldier, who was stationed 
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this beautiful eye, and ran away with it. 
It was stolen from him by another thief, 
the captain of an English ship, who dis- 
posed of it to a Jewish dealer in London. 
It was finally sold to Prince Orloff, who 
presented it to Catherine II of Russia. 
It was in the royal sceptre, and was prized 
as one of the most beautiful of all the 
stones in the world. It is about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, of a yellowish shade, 
and weighed 194 carats, and was valued 
at $1,649,000. Since the Russian Revolu- 
tion it has been lost to sight, though 
strange rumors about it have come to us. 


T he hope piAMowo, a beautiful 

BLUE DIAMOND 

This diamond is interesting as it is 
the largest blue diamond known. It is 
called the Hope diamond because it 
belonged to a famous banker by that 
name. It was really one of the most 
valuable diamonds in Europe, though it 
weighed only about 44 carats. Little 
is known of its early history, though 
some people suppose that it was stolen 
with other stones from the French crown 
jewels at the time the Regent diamond 
was taken. It was found again, and later 
shown among the French jewels at the 
London Exposition in 1851. 

T he excelsior and the regent 
DIAMONDS 

Before the discovery of the Cullinan 
diamond, the Excelsior, weighing 971^ 
carats, an,d measuring two and one-half 
inches in length, was the largest stone 
known. The man who picked it up while 
loading his truck at the mine, was re- 
warded with $2,500 and a horse and 
saddle. From this stone were cut twenty- 
one brilliants. 

A large, round stone weighing 410 
carats was found in an Indian mine in 
1701 by a negro slave, who concealed 
the discovery and fled with it to the 
coast, only to meet with a tragic end. 
for on board the Ship he was robbed and 
then thrown overboard. The captain 
who committed this double crime sold 
the diamond, and spent the money reck- 
lessly. The stone had a varied history 
until it was bought from a Parsee mer- 
chant by Thomas Pitt, the English 
governor of Madras, grandfather of the 
famous William Pitt. He sold it to the 
Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, for 
whom the stone was called the Regent. 
It was stolen^ in September, 1792, during 




other valuable jewels in a ditch to pre- 
vent any one from finding it. Twelve 
years later, one of the robbers told of 
its hiding-place neat' the. Champs Ely- 
sees, because he was afraid to offer the 
stone for sale. All the thieves were sent 
to the scaffold, except the one who told 
where it was hidden. This treasure, 
you see, has been the cause of much un- 
happiness as well as joy. It has been 
recut so that it weighs only 136 carats, 
and is now among the French state 
jewels. Some of our readers may have 
seen it when they were in Paris. 
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aknpad-amped Indian diamond, covered 
all over with tiny facets, and weighed 
54 carats. 

It is impossible to follow the journey- 
IS of this stone, for it had a habit of 


said, to bays belonged to Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, but it was stolen from 
him by a soldier, who prized the golden 
box irt which the famous stone was kept. 
Thinking that the bright box was more 
i&lOable than its contents, he tossed the 
white storm in the road. After a time he 
raan to think that the contents of such 
Ctbyely boxmust be of value, too, so he 
tejMed ^to. the dace where he had 
thrown the stone and picked it up. Not 
wishing to keep It, he told the stone to 
4 frfesttfer a florin, Which is about fifty 


stones and a number of small brfiliaato 
Two of the stones, by far the largest 
brilliants in existence, have been placed* 


the one in the sceptre, and ; 
the crown of the British rags 


regalia. 


stone, and the largest stones cut floru it. 
The larger, known as CuUinan I» weight 
over 516 carats, and the smaller, culled 
Cullman II, weighs over 309 carats. 
Some people believe that m 
Cullman was only a part of a much larged 
stone, which may be found some day; ' 

• There are many other large diamonds 

in existence, such as the Star of Sou# 
Africa, the Stewart, the Portec Rhod 
the 'tiffany, and the Jubilee, but none 
thtoe has a particularly exciting 
They are simply, beautiful.s tones. 
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ytoihe stone was lost 
r messed .again, and in' 
bf Nicolas de, Sancy. 
is told to have Owned ft. 


? would be prized if they were, 
as quartz. They are 
but wood men and wom$n to 
proudly, and struggle, to bardfor 
possession, if any am could get t 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

/"^HILDHEN usually do not think much about government. They know that 
^ they live in a republic but they seldom know much about it. Because 
they think so little about government, our schools are generally organised as 
absolute monarchies, where the teacher makes all the laws. Below we give 
you the story of a method which gives the pupils a great deal to say about the 
government of their school It is called the School Bepublic, and tells you what 
has been done in many states of the Union, and in some foreign countries. The 
plan allows the pupils to make all the common rules and regulations which are 
necessary for the orderly conduct of a school. Schools, cities or states cannot 
exist without government of some sort, and the only question is as to who 
shall do the governing. This interesting story tells what students have done. 


THE SCHOOL REPUBLIC 


T^VID you ever hear 
^ of a School Re- 


U of a School Re- 
public? Probably not, for 
they are not very common, 
and you can hardly guess what Xm 
the words mean, for your own JR 
school is probably not organized 
in that way. You are sure that 
republic has something to do with 
people governing themselves, and in 
few schools do the pupils have that 
privilege. You probably think that it 
is the business of the teacher to govern 
the school. 

School republics are schools where 
the pupils make the rules of conduct, 
try any one of their number who has 
broken one of them, and perhaps pun- 
ish him. Such school republics are or- 
ganized in several countries of the 
world, and more and more people are 
growing interested in them. Let us see 
why this i9 true. 

W HY ARB PEOPLE 80 MUCH 

INTERESTED IN GOVERNMENT? 

Since the Great War began every- 
body has been talking more about gov- 
ernment than ever before. We have 
learned that the kind of government 
people have makes a great deal of dif- 
ference in the way they behave. If 
they have a government in which they 
have no part, they cannot prevent their 
rulers from doing many evil things if 
they desire to do so, and the rulers 
can even compel the people themselves 
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t0 fake part in doing 
such things too. 

O ur soldiers and sailors are 
| fighting in the war “ to make 
gjjkg: the world safe for democracy.” 

m This means, in part, that the peo- 
sj* pie must have the right to govern 
« themselves, and that no one 
must dare to harm them. Democ- 
racy comes from two Greek words 
which mean the “ rule of the people.” _ 
Now the people may have a great deal ft 
of power, even though they have a 
king, and they may not have any at all. « 
The people of Canada say that they 
are a part of the British Empire, over 
which King George V rules, but the 
people of Canada rule themselves. On 
the other hand, the people of some 
kingdoms do not have anything to say 
about how they shall be governed. So 
you see what you call the government 
ol a country does not always tell how 
much the people have to say about 
that government. Republics generally 
allow the people more freedom than 
kingdoms, but this is not always true. 

People often say that a country can- 
not have a republic, or that the people 
cannot have power because they do 
not know how to use it. That is what 
is the matter with Russia, they say. 

The people of Russia do not know >y 
enough to govern themselves, and that 
is the reason why there is so much con- 
fusion in that unhappy country. Peo- 
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pie sometimes point out the republics of 
San Domingo and Haiti, and say the same 
things about them. 

H OW CAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 
BE LEARNED? 

Perhaps they are right, but we can ask, 
how are the people of these countries ever 
going to learn to govern themselves if they 
have no practice? One cannot learn to 
play the piano, or to spin a top, even, 
without practice. We see grown men tak- 
ing a great deal of time, and making many 
bad shots, learning to play golf. One 
might tell you how to play baseball for 
years, but if you never had a ball in your 
hands during that time, you would not 
learn to play the game. You might know 
a great deal about it, but that is not the 
same thing, as you would soon find out on 
the field. 

We do not have good government in all 
bur states and cities, even though 'the 
people here have the right to govern 
themselves. One reason is that many of 
our grown people either do not know 
much about their government, or else 
they do not take the trouble to see that 
good men are elected to office. We can- 
not have good government unless the citi- 
zens take interest in it, and see that the 
laws are obeyed. 

13I7 HAT grown people say 

W ABOUT CHILDREN 
Now grown people often complain of 
children and say that they do not control 
themselves. Unfortunately what they say 
is sometimes true, and children often an- 
noy their elders and do themselves much 
harm, because they do what they think 
they would like for the minute, without 
thinking whether it is the thing which 
will give them, and those around them, 
the most happiness in the end. But are 
the children always to blame? 

For one, I am quite sure they are not. 
Children have very little practice in learn- 
ing how to govern themselves. They are 
told to do this, or to do that; they 
are told not to do this, or not to do that. 
Sometimes they are told one thing one 
day agd the opposite the next day. They 
cannot understand the reason, and they 
sometimes come to think that there is no 
reason in it. When they disobey or for- 
get , sometimes they are punished, some- 
times not. Some parents are foolish 
enough to punish too little, as well as to 
punish too much. There is no doubt that 
wrong-doing should be punished. 


T he form op government xh 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM 

The same thing is true with teachers, 
for the school-room is generally an abso- 
lute monarchy. An absolute monarchy 
is, you know, a form of government where 
the ruler has all the power, and the sub- 
jects have nothing to say about the 
government. If the monarch is very 
strong there is good order, while if he is 
weak there is a great deal of trouble. 
The subjects break the laws, and no one 
is happy. 

Now some wise men thought over the 
fact that we have a republic here in the 
United States, and that the boys and girls 
in the school-rooms will help to rule this 
country in a few years. They have been 
getting no training for this responsible 
work. Is it not just as important that 
they should learn how to be citizens as it 
is that they should learn how to spell, or 
to calculate percentages? A citizen must 
be a citizen all the time, and he is not 
always spelling or calculating percentages. 

A n idea which came to 

A MAN 

Then an idea came to one of these men 
while he was thinking over the question. 
Why not organize toe school-rooms as 
school cities, or school states, or school 
republics, and allow the pupils to learn 
how to govern themselves? Many people 
thought the man who first suggested the 
idea had lost his wits. They said that 
there would be so much disorder that 
the school could not go on, and that no 
child would learn anything at all. Some 
people simply laughed at him. They had 
toe idea that children are naturally bad, 
and like to do wrong. 

The man did not mind their laughter, 
and would not stop talking about bis 
idea.' At last he got the managers of some 
schools to agree to try the plan. They 
allowed him to tell the children what he 
had in his mind, and the pupils were 
eager to join with him when they heard , 
toe explanation. A sort of constitution , 
was drawn up, elections were held, toe < 
school cities were organized, and set to ' 
work. None of toe dreadful things that \ 
people had feared came to pass. The i 
children took more interest in their < 
schools- than ever before, had better les- ■ 
sons, and behaved much better. The i 
teachers had an easier time, and toe chil- j 
dren were happier in school than they < 
had been under the old plan. 
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X SCHOOL Cltr 

One of these school dries elected only a 
mayor, a chief of police, a judge, and a 
health officer. As the school was small, 
all sat together to make the laws, which 
are only roles* They talked over the 
things which ought, or ought not to be 
done, and voted on them. If a majority 
voted for them they were written down, 
and all understood that they were to 
obey them. In a republic the majority 
must rule. If any one disobeyed, the chief 
of police arrested him and brought him 
before the judge. Witnesses were called 
and the judge listened to them. Then 
he decided upon the punishment. 

The laws were the simple laws of good 
conduct which all the children knew, even 
if they had broken some of them some- 
times. They had laws about order in the 
halls, about marking on the walls, about 
behavior on the playground. They made 
laws about neatness of desks, and about 
neatness of person, and appointed inspect- 
ors to see that they were obeyed. Some 
school cities make laws about cheating, 
about lateness, and about telling lies 
Some cities have made more rules than 
the teacher had made, and have obeyed 
them better too. 

If a policeman saw a boy about to 
break any of the laws, it was his duty to 
go up to the offender and warn him to 
stop. Usually this was enough, but some- 
times the boy or girl would keep on in 
spite of the warning. The policeman 
would then order him to appear before 
the judge at a certain time and would tell 
the witnesses to be present. The judge 
would then ask the policeman what he 
had seen, and would ask the offender 
what he had to say for himself. After 
hearing what the policeman, the witnesses 
and the offender said, the judge would 
decide whether or not he was guilty. 

H OW TUB JUDGE PUNISHED THOSE 
WHO HAD DONE WRONG 

Punishments in a school city are of 
various kinds. Sometimes the judge rep- 
rimands the offender before the whole 
school. No citizen likes that, of course, 
and often it is enough to make him do 
better in the future. Sometimes he is 
shut out of aH the games far a certain 
time. Sometimes he is ordered to apolo- 
gize in public for his rudeness If he has 
destroyed property, he must make good 
the loss before anything else can be done. 


If a boy or girl has anything, Vi# 

bad, he or shemay r J{Sb deprived of y wp > 
sen's rights in the republic, This it mar 
of the most sofa* punishment*. U\ 
means, of course, that he no longer has 
a vote in the affairs of the republic, and 
can hold no office. 

Many school republics were founded 
after the first ones, and some judges have 
ordered all ihe citizens not to speak to 
some one who had been guilty of a very 
serious offence and did not seem to be 
sorry for it. It has been found that this * 
is the most severe punishment that can 
be inflicted. It is said that no boy has 
been able to endure being cut off from - 
his fellows for more than one week. 

The most interesting thing about the j 
whole matter of punishments Is that little ' 
punishment has been found to be neces- 
sary. When boys and girls feel that they < 
have had a part in making the laws, they 1 
also feel that they ought not to break ' 
them. Many boys, who had been trouble- , 
some to their teachers in many ways, be- . 
came model citizens after the organization 
of the school republic. Public sentiment ' 
looked upon a law-breaker with disfavor. ' 
The citizens felt that one who did not 
obey was really harming every one of 
them. This is what every good citizen 
should feel about breaking the law. 

D ifferent forms of government 
in school republics 

Such a form of government as this, 
where every one has a direct voice in 
making the laws, is called a pure democ- 
racy. It works very well while the num- 
ber of citizens is small, but does not work * 
so well where it is very large. In a very 
large school it is necessary to organize 
each room as a ward in the city, and to ] 
elect one, two, or three aldermen from , 
each. These aldermen meet together to 
make the laws for the school city. They ' 
represent the pupils, and so we call this Y 
a representative democracy. There a 
would be one mayor, and one chief of I 
police for the whole school. } 

Of course, in a large school city there 9 
would be need for more than one judge, 1 
and for several policemen Jhealth officers, X 
inspectors and the like. They are some- 1 
times appointed, by the mayor, and some- l 
times elected by the citizens. Their 9 
duties would be the same in either case. Y 
In large school cities a district attorney X 
might be necessary. This officer always X 
represents the people in court. It is his } 
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business to state the case for the people 
when any one is accused of doing wrong. 

W HAT POSITION HA8 THE TEACHER 
IN A SCHOOL REPUBLIC? 

Some one may inquire if the teacher has 
anything to do with the government of a 
school republic. Can he or she have 
nothing to do with the government of the 
school? It is always understood that the 
rights of the teacher are still there. He 
simply delegates some of them to the 
pupils. First, he must approve the 
charter or the constitution under which 
the school republic works, and sometimes 
the charter provides that he may veto, 
that is, forbid, any law, or that a law may 
not go into effect until he signs it. * 
Some one made this comparison. The 
position of the teacher and the school 
board, or the school trustees, is like that 
of a state government, while the ^school 
republic is like that of a city in th6 state. 
A city has a charter giving it some rights 
of government and the power to do cer- 
tain things. So long as the city does not 
abuse these powers, the state government 
does not interfere. If it does misuse its 
powers, the slate steps in to stop it, and 
can take the powers away, or change them 
as it sees fit. 

T HE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A SCHOOL 
CITY AND A SCHOOL STATE 

In a very large school, or in a small 
city where there are several schools, a 
school state is often organized. Here 
each school keeps the officers it has and 
makes some laws for itself, but elects 
representatives to the school legislature 
to talk over the matters of all the schools, 
and to make laws which apply to all of 
them. All the schools have some of the 
same laws, and the conduct in all the 
schools may be more nearly the same. A 
school state must have a governor, of 
course. In a real state he is chosen by 
all the citizens. If a school state should 
be organized we could say that the posi- 
tion of the teacher and school* board was 
similar to that of the president and 
Congress. 

Of course girls as well as boys must 
be citizens of the school city or the school 
state. They are quite as important in 
school as the boys are, and should have 
equal rights. Women are voters in many 
states now, and before very long they will 
be voters in all the states, and it is quite 
as necessary for girls to learn to rule 
themselves as it is for the boys. In some 


school states girls have been elected 
mayors or judges and have made good 
officers. 

W HAT BOYS AND GIRLS LEARN FROM 
THE SCHOOL REPUBLIC 

What is the use of all this? In the 
first place it makes the children happier, 
and more contented, and that is some- 
thing. They behave better, they learn 
how government is carried on. they learn 
a very important lesson, which is that in 
a republic the majority must rule; they 
learn the duties of the different officers 
in a city or state, and they soon discover 
whether or not an officer is doing his duty. 
They learn why laws are made. All of 
these things are good training for them. 

The idea of the school republic has 
spread to other lands. When General 
Leonard Wood was governor of Cuba, he 
appointed Mr. Wilson L. Gill, the author 
of the school republic idea, to supervise 
the training for citizenship in the schools 
of that island. School republics were 
organized in each of the three thousand, 
six hundred schools, with excellent results. 
Though the Republic of Cuba, when it 
took over its own affairs, did not feel that 
it could appoint an officer to continue 
the work, many of the schools in Cuba 
yet use the plan. 

S OME PLACES WHERE THE PLAN 
HAS BEEN TRIED 

In the United States it is in use in 
some of the Indian schools with excellent 
results. The Indian boy or girl has not 
had even as good an opportunity as the 
white child to learn the duties of citizen- 
ship. Indians have not been allowed to 
become citizens until recently, and so 
their parents could teach them little on 
the question. In far-away Alaska there 
are school republics both in the white 
schools, and in those where the little 
Indians and Eskimos are taught. The 
idea has found favor in Japan. There 
are school republics in several countries 
of South America, in Hawaii, in South 
Africa, and in some of the European 
states. In fact it is difficult to find a 
country where there are not a few. Un- 
fortunately many parents and teachers 
are afraid to introduce the idea. Parents 
were brought up under the old system, 
and many nave forgotten that they were 
ever children; and the teachers fear that 
the plan will not work, because it is so 
different from the methods they know. 

THE END Ot fHR BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
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THE WONDER OF RADIO 


VY/E live in an age - _yj g*- 

w of marvels. One * 

wonderful invention 
follows another, and no one 
can even guess the limits of the 
inventive power of man. We take ij 
all these inventions as a matter of " 
course and seldom stop to think how 
different is the world in which we live 
from the world in which our grand- 
fathers or our great-grandfathers grew 
up. 

We have told you of many of these 
wonderful inventions. The changes 
and improvements in methods of com- 
munication have been among the great- 
est of all. We have told you of the 
locomotive, the steamboat, and the air- 
plane; of the phonograph, *he tele- 
graph, and the telephone. Now we 
come to radio, the latest of the won- 
ders. If you will read the stories of 
the telegraph and the telephone first 
you wiH understand radio better. 

To make slender wires carry signals 
or speech seemed a miracle. When it 
was found that these same signals 
could be carried without wires, as told 
ih Volume XI, the whole world gasped. 
Scientists were sure that some day 
speech and other sounds would also 
t>e carried, but the spark-gap, about 
which you will read in the story of the 
telegraph, did not carry speech very 
well. .Much study and many experi- 
ments were necessary before delicate 

Ctorright, I9». hr If. Perry Mill*. 


— ggjfaf.jp instruments were con* 
structed which would 
carry clearly and 
Pfc#? surely the sounds uttered 
fia’ many mjles away, and give them 
jr back without change. Great prog* 
* ress was made during the World 
War, but it was not until about 1920 
that the radio-telephone became a 
popular success. 

Now its use is almost world-wide. 
One of our readers may be in a lonely 
farmhouse among the hills, another in 
a city apartment, and a third, perhaps, 
in a lighthouse on an island. The only 
sounds they hear are the wind in the 
tree-tops, the dull roar of traffic, or the 
beat of the waves. With the turn of a 
knob each may hear the same things. 
Perhaps the voice of a famous singer & 
being heard by thousands instead of 
hundreds; perhaps a great orchestra is 
playing some masterpiece; perhaps a 
teller of stories is amusing the little 
folks; perhaps the scores of baseball 
games are being given inning by inning, 
sometimes play by play; perhaps the 
weather man is telling of an approach- 
ing storm, or market reports are being 
sent out to the farmers. In fact these 
broadcasting stations have something 
for every member of the family. We 
shall tell you more of them in a moment. 

R adio waves and sound waves 

IN TUB ATMOSPHERE 

Now let us see how it is done. Wh$t 

feftc 
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does radio mean? You are told elsewhere 
in our book that sound waves travel 
through the air at the rate of a mile in 
about five seconds, though they travel 
faster through metal. It has been found 
that electro-magnetic waves can be set up 
in the atmosphere. They travel at the 
speed of light; that is, 186,000 miles a 
second, several hundred thousand times 
as rapidly as sound waves. The waves 
pass not only through the atmosphere but 
also through walls, forests and mountains. 
Some are absorbed, but enough get 
through to affect the sensitive receiver, 
but they cannot be felt by any of our 
five senses. That is, our unaided senses 
cannot tell whether the air is empty or 
full of these waves. The waves travel in 
all directions from the center from which 
they begin. Have you ever thrown a 
, pebble into a pond and watched the cjrcles 
of waves move out to the banks, growing 
weaker as the distance increases? Radio 
waves in the atmosphere move in a similar 
way, except that they move outward in 
every direction. Perhaps you can under- 
stand the way they spread better if you 
think of a soap-bubble growing larger and 
larger. Now think of a succession of 
smaller bubbles, each inside the next 
larger one and each growing larger and 
larger; or think of the way the rays of 
light from a candle spread in every direc- 
tion. Remember these illustrations, for 
you will need them again. 

TX7HAT DO WE MEAN BY 
VV WAVE LENGTH? 

These radio waves are produced by the 
vibration or oscillation of electric current. 
There is more than one kind of electric 
current. A direct current flows steadily in 
one direction, but direct current does not 
produce radio waves. An alternating cur- 
rent flows in one direction until it reaches 
its height, flows back, rises again, flows 
back, and so on with marvelous rapidity. 
Each complete change is called a cycle. 
Ordinary lighting current in an electric 
lamp goes through about sixty cycles in a 
second. The rate of radio vibration is 
mudh higher — from 20,000 to as much as 
6,000,000 cycles every second. This is 
called radio frequency. 1 

You have been told that radio waves 
travel x 86,000 miles in a second. Then it 
is plain that the length of a wave, by 
which we mean the distance from the top 
of one to the top of the next, will be the 
distance that the current travels in a 


second divided by the number of vibra- 
tions in the same time. Now 186,000 
miles is about 300,000,000 metres. This 
sum divided by 1,000,000, say, gives a 
wave length of 300 metres. By regulat- 
ing the number of cycles, different Wave 
lengths may be obtained. In order to 
hear clearly, the receiving end must be 
tuned to the same wave length Sent out 
by the transmitter. 

T he pour requirements 

op RADIO 

Now, how are these waves set in 
motion, and how are they received? 
These four things are required: (a) a 
transmitter which will change the sound 
waves produced by the voice or musical 
instrument into electro-magnetic or radio 
waves; (b) an antenna or aerial which 
will set them loose in the atmosphere; 
(c) a receiving antenna which will re- 
spond to the waves sent out by another 
antenna perhaps hundreds of miles away; 
(d), a receiver which will transform these 
radio waves back into sound waves. 

It would take a whole book to describe 
the different kinds of instruments which 
may be used for sending and receiving. 
In fact there are dozens of books which 
tell how to set up and use radio sets, and 
the boy or girl who wishes to set up a set, 
or even to make one, would do well to get 
one of these books. Our space will not 
allow us to go into all the details. 

There are many kinds of transmitters, 
but the principle is the same in all. There 
must be a source of electric current. This 
current must be changed into a high or 
radio frequency current. A mouthpiece 
which responds to sound waves must be 
connected with the current, so that the 
sound waves may be transformed into 
radio waves. A wire must lead to the 
antenna which flings the waves into the 
atmosphere. This antenna is a wire or 
wires stretched between two points some 
distance above the ground, Tne more ex- 
pensive sets can be adjusted to give radio 
waves of several lengths. The cheaper 
sets cannot. 

T X THAT THE SIMPLEST RECEIVING SET 
VV REQUIRES 

Most of our readers are more interested 
in receiving than in sending, and the dif- 
ference between receiving sets is greater 
than in the sending sets. The very 
simplest receiving set has an antenna with 
a wire leading down to the receiving room, , 
another wire to the ground, a detector 
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which transforms the high frequency 
radio waves into currents which travel in 
one direction only, and a telephone re- 
ceiver which makes waves audible. The 
simplest detector is a mineral crystal, 
which, by allowing the waves to pass 
through in one direction much better than 
in another, changes (rectifies) the alter- 
nating current into a direct current. The 
most popular crystal is galena (lead sul- 
phide). 

Such a set requires no battery and costs 
very little, but it is not very satisfactory. 
Generally it will catch messages from 
stations near by, but it cannot be tuned 
to receive only waves of a .given length. 
Therefore, if two or more stations are 
transmitting, there is likely to be con- 
fusion, just as there is when you try to 
listen to two people talking at the same 
time. A tuning coil or a variometer may 
be added, and then one can select the 
length of wave one wishes to hear. 

It is possible to make these sets very 
small. One man has made a set which is 
fastened to a ring which he wears on his 
finger. There are pocket sets in which 
the tiny detector is fastened on the back 
of a small telephone receiver. Two tiny 
spools of wire are attached. One wire can 
be attached to a large umbrella or to a 
fire escape, or even to an iron bed, which 
is made to serve as a receiving antenna, 
and the wire from the other spool is at- 
tached to a water pipe or an iron fence 
which serves as a ground. With such a 
set one can pick up waves sent by a 
powerful station near by. 

In fact in a receiving set an antenna 
set high in the air is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Since the radio waves pass through 
walls and fill the atmosphere everywhere, 
a loop antenna set up inside the house is 
sometimes used. This loop is a wooden 
frame around which is wound a number 
of turns of wire, spaced about an inch 
apart. One man, whose landlord would 
not allow him to set up im antenna on the 
roof, dropped a wire down the chimney. 
The radio waves passed through the 
bricks, and he was able to hear sending 
stations near by. Another man ran a 
wire around the room behind the picture 
molding. There arc receiving sets no 
longer than a policeman’s club which can 
be carried anywhere. Of course none of 
these sets is so sensitive as one with a 
high antenna. In cities, however, the loop 
antenna is being used very frequently. 


rpHE LITTLE INVENTION WHICH HAKES THE 
1 WIRELESS TELEPHONE POSSIBLE _ 

The better sets use a vacuum tube in- 
stead of a crystal detector. In fact this 
little vacuum tube is what makes radio, 
as we have it to-day, possible. The 
vacuum tube is a glass tube, much like an 
electric lamp. Within is a tungsten fila- 
ment (around which is a cOil of wire 
called a grid), and a plate. The vacuum 
tube has three important uses. In the 
transmitter it will convert direct current 
from a storage battery into the high fre- 
quency alternating current which will 
produce the radio waves and does away 
with the spark-gap; in the receiver it will 
take the place of a crystal detector and 
change radio waves into direct currents, 
and it can also be used to make the sounds 
stronger. By using enough vacuum tubes 
one can increase or amplify the sound of 
a voice so that it can be heard for miles. 
With vacuum tube sets electric batteries 
are necessary. 

rpHB MEN WHO INVENTED RADIO 

No one man can be said to be the in- 
ventor of the radio-telephone. The princi- 
ples are the same as those of the radio- 
telegraph, though of course it is harder to 
transmit speech or music than signals. 
Only a few of the experimenters can be 
mentioned. Professor R. A. Fessenden 
made an experimental radio-telephone as 
early as 1900. Improvements were made 
by E. W. F. Alexanderson, and again by 
Valderuar Poulsen. Dr. Lee de Forest, 
who had already done much for radio- 
telegraphy, discovered some of the prop- 
erties of the vacuum tube. The work of 
Dr. Irving Langmuir and Major E. H. 
Armstrong is important. There are dozens 
of others, perhaps equally important. 

TV THAT ARE BROADCASTING 
V V STATIONS ? 

The great companies which make elec- 
trical apparatus worked long and hard to 
improve and simplify the instruments for 
radio-telephony. When they succeeded 
they set up great stations with powerful 
transmitters in different parts of the 
country. Each station always uses the 
same wave length, which is different from 
that used by other stations, and flings the 
waves into the air in every direction. 
Daily programmes are made up and ad- 
vertised. At every hour of the day there 
is something of interest for some member 
of the family; or, if one has a good re- 


SOME INTERESTING USES OF RADIO- 



These two gate ere in the naval radio station at Arlington The smaller one on the left is the set which heaps in 


constant communication with President Harding when ho is on the Mayflower, the boat assigned to the 
President's use The larger set is used for scout purposes and has a longer range Notice that It uses loop 
antennae^ turned in different directions. ist and jd pictures copyright by Underwood ft Underwood, N Y 
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ceiving set, one can select from two or 
even three programmes given many miles, 
apart. A family in a little village in tile 
woods can keep in touch with the world. 

These broadcasting stations are main- 
tained by the manufacturers at great ex- 
pense, in order to increase the demand for 
instruments. Any one can listen in who 
can tune his receiver to the proper wave 
length. How long the manufacturers will 
find it profitable to pay singers, orches- 
tras, lecturers and story-tellers, no one 
can say. Some one will continue to main- 
tain then), however. Perhaps a small fee 
will be charged every purchaser of instru- 
ments; perhaps the government will col- 
lect a tax from every owner for the pur- 
pose of keeping up the stations; perhaps 
the government will keep them up just as 
it maintains schools. The plan is too 
valuable to be given up. 

It is perfectly possible to arrange* any 
auditorium, concert hall, or opera house, 
so that the lecture or the music can be sent 
out into the air to be gathered by listeners 
for hundreds of miles around, but there is 
no way of collecting pay for the service. 
The management objects to sending free, 
because many people would listen at home 
instead of paying admission to the per- 
formance. 

TV TILL RADIO TAKE THE PLACE 
VV OF WIRES ALTOGETHER ? 

It is not likely that radio will soon take 
the place of wires entirely, for several 
reasons. In a great city there are many 
thousand telephone subscribers. It would 
be impossible to assign a different wave 
length to each individual, and when two 
stations are sending out the same wave 
length there is confusion. In addition, 
there is as yet no such thing as privacy in 
radio. Any message sent out can be caught 
by any receiver which can be tuned to the 
proper wave length, and so the most 
private conversation can be heard by all. 
It seems that for short distances we shall 
continue to telephone by means of wires. 

On the other hand radio will be a great 
addition to wire systems., It is perfectly 
posable for a subscriber to call up his 
central by wire, ask to be connected with 
the radio station, which will call some one 
on a ship far out at sea to the radio room 
on the ship, and the two can then talk 
with ease. In fact something like this is 
done regularly. Santa Catalina Island is 
a popular summer resort over thirty miles 
from the California mainland. There is a 


radio station at Pebbly Beach on the 
island, and another on the mainland at 
Long Beach, twenty-five milis from Los 
Angeles. Any subscriber in Lbs Angeles 
can talk with any subscriber on the 
island. The message goes in this way: 
from the subscriber to central (by wire) ; 
to Long Beach (by wire); to Pebbly 
Beach (by radio); to an island central 
(by wire); to the individual subscriber 
(by wire). In fact subscribers in San 
Francisco often talk to friends bn the 
island by way of Los Angeles, thus adding 
two more links to the 
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This *■ a wnaU part of the aerial wires at the new 
radio station at Port Jefferaon. Bach of the eteel 
towers la more than four hundred feet high. This 
station will communicate with Europe, South Amer- 
ica and the Pacific Islands. 

Picture from Underwood and Underwood. N. V. 

For long-distance work radio will be- 
come very important. It is expensive to 
set up and maintain a thousand miles of 
wire on poles. Powerful radio stations 
will cost much less, and will serve the 
purpose quite as well, if not better, for 
wires are constantly breaking on long 
lines. Explorers in the future will carry 
radio sets, and many lives will be saved 
as a result. It is probable that men will 
soon talk regularly across the ocean. Al- 
ready the United States Government 
station at Arlington has talked with 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and it is likely that 
such communication will become common. 


A TRAIN SETANDA B&QAD 






Elsewhere we have ahown the proceaa of telegraphing by radio from a moving train. The Delaware and 
Lackawanna Railroad haa now equipped some of ita trains with radio-telephone seta, ao that taeaaagca can 
b« «»t^and received from the train while in motion. Undoubtedly the ability to communicate with a train 

Copyright Underwood and Underwood, K. Y. 


which haa pasted a aignal will prevent many accidents. 
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THU la the Interior of the broadcasting station at Schenectady, N. Y., at the time the picture was made 
the most powerful in America. The array of wirea, tubes, batteries and switches is bewdderiag. Recent 
•t a hotel in Santa Clara, Cuba, the guests cabled that they ware dancing to the music sent out by th 
station nearly 1,500 miles away. Picture from Underwood and Underwood, V Y 
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the false: sec Locust 
Academic Group, at Annapolis, 18-4742 
Aoodemue, Greek hero, 23-5770 
Academy, origin of name, 33-5770 
Academy of Fine Arte, in New York, history, 
16-4218 

Academy of Solenoes, of Paris, and perpetual 
motion, 14-3590 

Acadia, history of, 3-555-59: 4-893. 896, 898. 
20-5386; sec also Nova Scotia 
see also Maritime Provinces 
Accidents, wlmt to do in, 19-5032 
see also First- A Id. lessons in 
Acoount of Washington's disbursements. 6-1390 
Aohenee, a type of fruit, 16-4205 
Achilles, Greek hero, 1-73, 78. 4-980 
painting of myth, 7-1688 
Aonroite: see Tourmaline 
Aoid, acetic: see Vinegar 

carbolic, 2-416; 7-1891; 10-2539, 19-5033; 
24-6351 

carbonic, 7-1811, 1817; 10-2654; see also Cat bon 
dioxide 

1 1 trie, 7-1815; 18-4816 
formic, 3-816: 11-2970 
hydnodic. 7-1813, 1817 
liydrobromic, 7-1813 

hydrochloric. 5-1317; 7-1695, 1813-14, 1817; 

9-2364, 2J87, 11-2730 
hydrocyanic: see Add, prussic 
hydrophoric, 7-1813 
malic, 7-1815: 18-4816 
muriatic: see Acid, hydrochloric 
nitric, 5-1317; 7-1814-17, 10-2654. 19-4875 
nitrous, 7-1814 
of ants, 17-4356 
oxalic, poisoning by. 19-5033 
picric, from gas-making, 3-416 
prussic,. 4-1021; 8-1432, 7-1793, 1813-17; 
17-1560. 18-4691 

sulphuric. 7-1814-17, 8-2186. 9-2428, 16-3828 
sulphurous, 7-1814 
uric, of the body. 7-1 8T5 
Adds, burns from, 19-5032 
ejected by insects, 13-3464 
in fruit, 18-4815 
In mouths, 8-2079 
in sour milk, 4-914 

poisoning by, 19-5033 •* 
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Acids, to remove stains of, 2-488 
what they are, 7-1818 

Aconcagua, Mount. In South America. 16-3922 
Acorns, as food, 13-3257: 15-3896; 21-5432 
ou|>n for boats, 15-3900 
planted by blue-jays, 8-2213 
Apraela, chatactur of Faerie Queene," 3*699 
Acre, and the Crusaders, 6-1 55 4 
AcropoUe, of Athene, 7-1819, 13-3240; 20-6199, 

<i20.) 

“ Aoroee the Chasm,” by Magruder, 8-2103 
Acrostics, 21-5523 

Aot. legislative and supreme court, 0-1437 
Action and reaction, 13-3430; 18-4812 
of piano, 6-1089, 1093-94 
poetry of, 5-1163 
Aotlum, battle of, 22-5790 
Aoton Belli see Bronte, Anne 
Aotors, and moving pictures, 20-6138 
In Shakespeare’s time, 21-5582 
Adam, In “Paradise Lost,” 22-5679 
Adam, Shakespearian character, 3-638 
Adam, style of furniture, 23-6177 
Adam, Bobort, architect and designer, 23-6173 
Adamant, meaning oi, 12-3230; 24-6380 
Adamasi see Diamond 
“Adam Bede,” by Kllnt. 10-2626 
Adams. Abigail, wife of John Adams, 2-399, 400, 
7-1690 

Adams, Herbert, American sculptor, 18-4675, 
20-6262 

Adams, John, administration of, 10-2436; 
13-3488-89 

and Declaration of Independence, 17-4168 
as vice-president, 6-J392 * 

from Massachusetts, 9-2382 
incidents In life of, 4-1003. 6-1388 
president of United States, 2-100, 3-782; 
6-1396, 1436; 7-1690, 12-1053 
Adams (John O.), English ustionumer, 9-2394 
Adams, John Q., adminlstiation of, 10-2139, 

13- 3488, 3190 

from Massachusetts, 9-2382 
president of the United States, 3-785, 7-1838 
Adams, Mrs. John, or Abigail Smith Adams, 
10-2137 

Adams, Samuel, American patriot, 4-999; 
6-1392; 20-5399 

Adams, Sarah Flower, hymns of, 8-2016 
Adaptation, what it is. 12-3097 
Adder, poison fangs. 1-170 
v&rloUH kinds of, 6-1384 
see also Cralts. Death-adder 
Adder'e-Tongne, a flower, 11-2879, 2881 
Addison, Joseph, English writer, 18-4723-25 
poems: ace Poetry Tndex 
Addresses, on letters, 13-3410 
“ Address to a Mouse,” by Burns, 23-6032 
“Adelaide,” u song. 13-3292, 14-3772 
Adelaide, capital of South Australia, 6-1372, 
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Ad«Us Bond, In the Antarctic, 21-6464 
Adslphi, part of .London, 23-6173 
Aden, Gulf of. 16-4298 
Adenoids, in nose, 24-6234 
Adige Biver, In Italy, 17-4357 
Adlrondaeks, sanitarium in. 22-5950 
Adjai, became Samuel Crowther, 11-2942 
Adjective-letter, a game, 20-5348 
Adjutant, bird, 8-1972, 1975-76 
Adler, Palin, lecturer, 24-6337 
Admiral, u butterfly, 12-3011, 3013 
full dreas of English, 11-frontis. 

Admiral, naval rank. 23-6214 

Admiral Bsnbow Inn, in “ Treasure Island,” 

14- 3630 

Admiralty, j n Petrogrod, 15-3800 
Admiralty, British, and Ronald’s telegraph, 
17-4440 

work of, 14-face 3574 
11 Adouais.” by Shelley. 23-6036 
“ AdonlST' Shakespeare’s, 7-1688 
Adonr Bivsr, 7-1744 
Adrian IT, pope of Rome, 18-4796 
Adriana, Shakespearian character, 3-639 
Adrionople, history of. 13-3190 
Adriatlo Boa, part of the Mediterranean, 5-1167; 
12-3078, 8184; 21-5661 

Adventure, ship in "Gulliver’s Travels,’’ 5-1337 
" Adventures of Huckleberry Pina,” by Mark 
Twain, 6-1608, 1620 

“ Adventures of Bsynard the Pox,” 21-5569 
Advertisements, contest. 5-1308 
stamp tax on, 4-995 
Addas Oalopusi see Stegomyla fasciata 


JBdtss, king of Colchis, 1-204 
JBgeea Boo, of Greece: see Greece, glory tha 
was 

Mgeon, Shakespearian character, 3-638 
Mmilio, Shakespearian character, 3-638 
JBnsas, Greek legendary hero, 1-76; 20-5272, 
6280, 6308 

“ JBneld,” by Virgil, 1-76; 20^5308-09 
JBnoplon, king of Chios, 13-3373 
JBolions. Greek tribe, 20-5202 
Hipyomls, extinct bird, 6-1502, 1504 
Aerators, for aqueduct, 20-5195 
Atfrollte, the Callle. 10-2546 
Aeroplanes, and submarines, 22-5860 
cloth for, 19-4886 
development of, 1-174 
flight of, 1-180; 14-3589; 29-5871 
military, 1-182 

see also Airships, Balloons, Flying-machine* 
JSsculapiuB, legendary physician, 18-4626 
JBsop, fables of, 2-503: 3-580; 4-891, 7-1809. 
8-1991; 9-2179, 2317, 2403; 11-289:1, 2963, 
12-3096, 3166; 13-3370, 3504; 15-3878, 1056. 
17-4346; 18-4866 

In French. 17-4347; 18-4798, 4854. 21-5632 
Msop, the fable-writer, 11-2936. 2938; 20-5204 
JBtna, Mt., volcano, 18-4694 
Afforestation, meaning of, 29-5811 
Afghanistan, bread in, 5-1132 
gems from, 24-6381, 6383 
history of, 15-3923 
map of, 15-3926 
state of, 15-3855 
Afghans, costume of, 15-3931 
in India, 6-1636; 7-1714 
In Persia, 18-3862 

Africa, animals in, 1-152, 159-60; 2-290, 410, 412, 
414. 3-625-32, 681-82; 13-3361, 3364; 22-5801. 
23-5999-6000 
ants of. 11-2972, 2974 
Aiabs In, 15-3858 

birds of. 4-1013; 6-1504, 1657, 15G1, 1563-64, 
7-1759, 1763, 1901; 8-1971. 1975-77 
cotton in, 9-2384 
deserts and forests, 12-3127-28 
division of, 16-4297 
ebony from, 19-5034 
explorers of, 2-297 
Ashes of, 10-2479-80, 2709 
flowers of, 20-5237 
fruit from, 3-650-51, 19-5072 
gold of, 20-5318-25 
horse in, 23-6063 
insects of, 12-3201-03 
Kafir corn in, 23-5968 
malaria In, 22-5723 
map of, 2-299, 18-4299 
marram-grass in, 12-3062 
natives of, 7-1890; 16-4080 
nuts of, 8-1998 
ostrich-farms in, 6-1506 
reptiles of, 5-1210-11, 1213-15 
Roosevelt in, 9-2380; 13-3495 
rubber grown In, 14-3569; 22-5795-98 
serpents of, 6-1381-84 
slavery in, 17-4578 
statue of, by Theed, 19-5040 
unknown tracts In, 9-2352 
waterfalls in, 13-3400 
see also Carthage, South Africa 
Afxtoonnai see Sclnio Cornelius 
After-images, on tne retina, 12-3046 
Agamemnon, Greek hero, 1-73 
Agorlo, fairy-ring, poisonous fungus, 

19-face 4880 
see also Mushrooms 
Agorlcnsi seo Mushrooms 
Agate, precious stone, 15-3798; 24-6377 
Agatha, St., story of, 4-1029 
Age, Augustan, 2-686 
golden, 17-4536 
guessed by cards, 22-5738 
of tree, 4-919 
old. 11-2909 

Agent, in India, 2-1638 
Age of Xn&ooenee, painting, by Reynolds, 
13-frontis. 

Agee, the dark, JS-4172 

Agoeander, Greek sculptor, 12-4178 

Aglnconrt, battle of. 3-774 

“Agnes Grey,” by Bronte, 10-2625 

Agnes, Body, character In “ Pendennls,” 13-8616 

Agues, of the Snow, child-heroine, 13-3295 

Agues, St., statue of, 18-4675 

Agouti, an animal, 3-679, 682 
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im, city In India, 6-1636 . 

Lmmonti, Aristides, and yellow fever, 
16-3236-36 

tgrlMla, In England, 1-210; 2-639 
kgrionltnre, colleges for, 17-4670 
In Alaska, 15-4058 
In Canada, 91-6646; 99-6780 
In France, 9-2424 
In Spain, 13-3347 

of Indians, 1-16 „ . ^ . __ 

Lgriculturs, College of, In Canada, 91-5610 
kgrionltnre, V. 8. Department of, 6-1487, 7-1692 
kgrimony, flowers of. 16-4134 
see also Hemp-agrimony 

l3^5Si^, R 9te a ^<Siw? 8 Shakespearlan charac- 
^ ter 6-448 

kniaaido, SmlUo, rebellion of, 8-2162 
kSasuerns, Xing, thought to be Xerxes, 60-516- 
khas, king of Judah, 19-4966 ..... 

uiwiLi. prince. In “Magic Carpet, 7-1710 
khmedabadT temples of. 13-302 fi 
Uurlman, bad god of darkness, 16-3030 
Hi weak, Eskimo doll, 13-face 3434, 3437 
11, a sloth, 4-876 .... 

ubek, Mameluke captain, 11-2940 
klbonlto, town In Porto Rico, 8-2157 
‘Alda,” by Verdi, 13-3294 

lidan, missionary to England, 6-468, 81-55i>3 
kllsa Oralff, legend of. 9-2403 
linos, early Japanese, 15-3803 
klr, action of compressed, 9-2243 
acts as blanket, 3-812 
and blood, 6-1430 
and mirages, 83-6067 

and sound-waves, 17-4579; 19-4870, 48<J 
as food. 11-2728 
as supporting medium, 14-3.>bn 

compressed^ wS'll. 63-8200. 

cullMMW,, 

density of. 4-911, 916. 29-6870 
different levels of, 4-1084; 66-5870 
d 1 sappen ran ce of. 17-4688 
dissolved in water. 14-3.80 
expansion of, ‘r!t» 4 *>i a3 ' 598J 

health and, 4-908. 7-1803 

hcfd'ahoSt earth 19-5026 see also Atmosphere 
house of 

in seaweed, 19-5020 
In the lungs, 7-1650 
last man and, 22-5890 
liirhtness of impure, 23-5991 
liquid, 3-608; 5-1245. 16-4083. 4086 
never used up, 8-^084 
none on moon, *?,* * 9 , . •> 
part of the earth, 2-324, 3-647 

pressure of. Kill? 6-1589; *-«!«. Ip-lCSS; 

^ 15-3977, see also Pressure, atmospherk 
purilled by forests, 16-3127 
rareness of. l a “ 3 ?r. 2 c . w « K9 o 02:74 
resistance of, ♦-JO 8 ®*, 14-3572, 3b <4 
sailing in a sea of, 1-171 
Kin* the. 6-1160 

soecinc gravity of, 15-3828-29 

stuft 8 in-ear A^and^ir^ehangliuf places. 5-1160 
takes up light and heat. 4-1084 
temperature of different levels, 8—08- 
tides of, Vi 3 

I081 - 86, 

Sflff'ft'ffi, 6-U.l 

mSB&SS Jf v *Sh°iat«% ltlt 

Air-brake, development of, 11-2716 
Alr-cham&ers, of lungs, 84-6306 
iSpmnn, In ears. 15-3916 
Air-pump, and vacuum, 8-2010, 2162 
emptying. 16-4087 

im 

aSB 5! British. 64.6276 
improvement of, 1-171-73 
Air-tube, for diver, 84-6814, 6816 


English astronomer, , 

mi, town, U-S766; 19-6602 
of* and effects, 3-559; 


Air-vessels i see Air-i 
Airy, Sir George BUT 

7- 1675, left; 10-: 

Alx-la-OhapeUe, 

Aix-la-CbapeUs, 

4-896 

Akbar, the Great Mogjtil, 7-1716-16' 

Akela, a wolf, in story of M?Wgli» 81-5468 
Akiba! a Jewish rabbi. 17-4416 
Akkad, Asiatic country, 13-4960 
Akkadian, language, 19-4968 
Ai, Arabic for “ the," 9-2250 
Alabama, admission of, 7-1396; 13-3490 
boll-weevil In, 13-3205 
capltol of, 33-5966 
cotton manufactures of, 19-2684 
Creek rising In, 6-1399 
description of, 23-5960 
flower of, 88-5815 

iron of, 10-2678: 88-5689 

secession of, 8-2044; 1S-3492; 83-5967 
Alabama, ship, 8-2049, 2052 
Alabaster, what it is, 7-1816 
Aladdin, and the Wonderful Lamp, 1-89 1 
Alamaoe Greek, defeat on, 4-998 
Alaraon, Pedro Antonio de, Spanish writer, 

60-5316 

Alarlo, Gothic leader, 3-635 
Alarm-clock, 6-1538 
Alaska, and cadets, 18-4736 
birds of, 7-1646. 1902 
bought, 13-3493 
fish in, 15-4060 
fisheries of, 10-2703 
furs In, 13-4833, 4837; 19-5078 
glaciers In, 10-2531 
gold In. 10-2678. 80-5319 
history of. 8-2147-49. 10-2443; 15-4057 
purchase of, 15- 1058 
school-republic In, 24-6390 
size of, 9-2384 
volcanoes In, 1-13 
Washington’s birthday In, 17-4466 
why India is hotter than, 4-1084 
Albanl, Madame, a singer, 20-5298 
Albania, costumes of, 13-3245 
history' of. 1-132; 13-3247 
Albany, Dnke of, Shakespearian character, 

3-641 

Albany, history of, 2-281; 18-4766. 4 768 
see also Foit Nassau 
Albany Begency, political ring. 18-476 1 
Albatross, a bird, 7-1639-41, 88-5753; 83-6034 
Albemarle, Dnke of, 2-527, 581 

see also Monk. George . , . „ 

Albert, character In “ Count of Monte Cnsto, 

Albert, emperor of Austria, 11-2898 
Albert I, king of the Belgians, 14-3548 
Alberta, cattle ranges of, 5-1277 
education in, 21-5401 
Indians ill. 10-2577, 2579 
population of, 14-3731 
productions of, 23-6592. 6994 
province of, 1-230, 5-li80; 8-1918, 14-3732, 

81-5612 

trees of. 14-3731 
university in, 21-5402 
woman suftrage in, 8-1154 
Albert Harbor, in Arctic, 8-1914 
Albertltr, kind of coal, 81-5548 
Albert Land, in Arctic Canada, 8-1914 
Albert Memorial, In London, l®-®® 4 ®* £04., 
Albert Nyanza, take, discovered by Baker. 

8- 302; 16-4308 

Albi, cathedral of. 9-2422 
Albion, name for England, 3-1588 

SSXh. b Sl 1 VhftJ T ;f 2». 6-1588; 13-8284; 

13-3275:81-5513 
Albumins, are protelds, 9-2366 
Alohemlete, of old, 8-1960 
Alchemy , an unreal science, 8-1960 
Alolniades, Greek statesman, 5-1320 
Alcohol, ft poison, 7-1889-90, 18-4691 
and Marathon runner, 12-3181 
chemistry of alcohols, 7-188J 

SSSfViRll* 6.082., 1482 . 1 888; T-1662; 

17-4376; 19-4879; 81-6440; 83-6016 
enemy of life, 31-5439 
for drying purposes, 8-1194 
from sugar, 83-5992 
habit of, 30-5291 
in milk, 11-2828 
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Aloohol, In thermometers, 8-1938; 17-4395 
made by yeast, 4-821, 909; 18-3233 
not a food, 18-3183, 18-3416 
smells of alcohol, 18-4636 
specific gravity of, 15-8827, 3828 
spot on wood, 81-5644 
Aloor, a star, 10-2639, 2643 
Aloott, Bronson, philosopher, 8-2099 
Aloott, Louisa M., American writer, 8-2097-98; 

18-4670, 80-5169 
Alenin, a monk, 8-2068 
Aloyons, a Pleiade, 13-5374 
Aldebaran, a star, 9-2250, 10-2642, 2645 
Aldehydes, chemical substances, 7-1891 
Alder, a tree, 13-3262, 80-5352 
see also Black-alder, Clethra 
Aldermlre Copse, In "Water Babies," 15-3832 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, American author, 6-1621 
poems, see I’oetry Index 
Aleoto, ship, 10-2489 
Ale-hoof: see (lroun«l-ivy, 17-4355 
Alemannl, In Switzerland, 18-2984, 2986 
Alert, ship, 6-1398, 81-5460; 34-6238 
Aleutian Islands, end of America, 8-2147 
foxes on, 19-5078 

Alsxauder I, czur of Russia, 14-3728 
Alexander XI, czar of Russia, reign of, 13-3242; 

14- 3729, 15-3K0:. 

Alexander HI, ezm of Russia, ami Finland, 

15- 3805 

Alexander, king of Greece, 13-3247 
Alexander X, king of Scots, reign of, 18-1134 
Alexander XX, king of Scotland, reign of, 18-3136 
Alexander XXX, king of Scotland, reign of, l£-3l36 
Alexander VI, pope of Rome, 19-5100, 5102 
Alexander the Brent, and Alexandria, 88-5785 
and Judah. 84-6332 
etuciald worn by, 84-6380 
life of, 6-1323-26; 7-1714; 16-4172; 18-4862; 

80- 5147. 5149, 5154, 5209 
statue of, 81-5539 

stories about, 15-3936; 81-5565, 5567-68 
Alexander, Mre. Cedi Prances, hymns of, 8-201G 
poems’ see I’oetry Index 
Alexander, T. W., American painter, 7-1688; 

16- 1252. 4256, 4258 

Alexander, Sir William, and Nova Scotia, 3-558; 

81- 5543 

Alexander Archipelago, off North America, 
8-2148 

Alexandria, bishop of: sec Athanasius 
Alexandria, Kgyptum seaport, 16-4302, 4301, 
18-4852; 19-5039. 22-5785 
Alexandria Bay, pleasure resort, 83-6123 
Alexandria Canal, building the, 81-5122 
Alexis, czar of Russia, died from eating mush- 
rooms, 19-4883 

Alfalfa, a forage plant, 9-2384; 88-5716 
Alfred, a chief, 3-465 
“ Alfred,” a play, 14-3766 
Alfred, problem concerning, 8-491 
Alfred, ship, 13-3004; 31-5192 
Alfred the Great, king of England, and English 
books, 16-3935 
and Ohthcre, 31-5456 
lielrs of. 18-3133 

Incidents In reign of, 8-465, 468; 3-592, 595; 
5-1254: 14-3652 

Algeria, Arabian patriot of, 15-4026 
heliographing in. 17-4441 
in Africa, 16-4308 

Algiers, city of Africa, 16-4301, 4307 
fort of. 83-6022 
French colony, 9-2425-26 
In " Tarturln of Tarascon,” 18-4648. 
pirates of, 13-3490 
Algol, a star, 10-2640, 2643, 2645 
Algonquin Pork, In Ontario, 1-226 
Algonqnlne. Indian tribe, 1-21; 3-556, 10-2575; 
11 t2784 

Alhambra, palace of, 13-3342, 3348; 88-5849 
All, a caliph, 16-3858 
All, prince in "Magic Carpet," 7-1710 
All Babe, and the Forty Thieves, 1-209 
Alios, and Lewis Carroll, ,6-1477. 1482 
Alios, heroine of Cooper’s novels, 1-197 
“ Alice’s Adventurers In Wonderland,” 6-1476, 
. , 1482; 11-2953; 18-3089, 3150 
Allen and Sedition Lews, 6-1396; 13-3489 
All Pasha, character In “ Count of Monte 
Crlsto," 17-4432 

Allshon, Leon, poems: see Poetry Index 
Alison, Mrs., domestic lu " Old Mortality,” 

7-1777 


Alkali, burns from, 19-5032 
free In soap, 9-2261; 13-3226 
poisoning by, 19-5033 
what it is. 7-1813, 1815 
Alkalies, or bases, 13-3386 
All, we want, 13-3509 
Alls, king of Northumberland, 8-495 
Allah, Mohammedan God, 6-1 549,. .12-3030 
Alloloneatone. In “ Water Babies," 16-3839 
Allan, Sir William, his picture of Sir Walter 
Scott, 9-2323 

AUan-a-Dale, and Robin Hood, 10-2631 
Allegheny Mountains, ants of, 11-2968 
Allegheny Biver, Washington crossing, 3-780 
Allegory, poetic, 3-697 
Allegri, Antonio: see Correggio 
Alleluia: see Wood-sorrel 
Allan, and piano-frame, 6-1088 
Allan, Bthon, and Ticonderoga, 4-1000, 7-1832 
statue of, 19-5006 
Allenkakat Blver, in Alaska, 8-2149 
AUerton, Ellen P., poems: see Poetry Index 
Alley-Poet: Hee Carey, Henry 
All-father: see Odin 
Alllanoe. ship, 18-3006 
Allies, during Great War. 13-3247 
Alligator, reptile, 1-12, 57, 6-1213, 1221 
skin for gloves, 18-3106 
Alligator- wood: see Liquldambar 
Alllngham, William, poems: see roc try Index 
Alliteration, use of, 8-477 
Allium , a plunt, 7-1738 
Alloeaurue, prehistoric animal, 80-5334 
Alloys, of metals, 7-1888 

Allston, Washington, American artist, 16-1218-19 
"All’s Well that Ends Wall,” by Hhakespeaie, 
8-328 

Alma, passage of the. 14-3729 
Almagro, Diego del, and Peru, 17-451 0 
Alma Mater, statue, by French, 18-4670 
Almanaoe, history of, 7-1673; 8-1960 
stamp tax on, 4-995 
Alma redeiaptorle, hymn, 8-499 
Alma-Tadema, Miss Laurence, poems: sec 
Poetry Index 

Alma-Tadema, Sir Laurence, his painting or 
Cleopatra, 28-5787 
Almond, a nut, 8-1998, 2004 
burnt almonds, 14-3652 
In Morocco, 16-4301 
Almonry, Caxton’s press In. 14-3613 
Almoe, Hun leader, 11-2898, 21-5652 
Aloe, used as a charm, 3-790 
“ Alone,” by Barland, 8-2098 
Alphabet, curious things about, 13-3433 
deaf and dumb, 30-5251 
how to learn, 1-259 
Morse, 17-4444, 4446 
of flags, 14-3783-84 
origin of. 3-688; 13-3482 
wizard’s, 81-5452 
Alphard, a star, 10-2639 
Alphene, river-god, 18-3063 
Alphoneo XXXX, king of Spain, 13-3346 
Alplnee, cultivation of, 8-1944 
Alpe, and Italian Irrigation, 81-6410 
boring through, 84-6259 
flight over, 1-177 
forestry in, 18-3129 
Hannibal crossed, 80-5275-76 
mountains, 28-5841 

Naimleon crossing the, 9-2286, 2288, 17-436.' 
of Scandinavia, 14-3651 
passes of, 18-3073 
picture, 8-431 

snow and Ice in, 10-2530-32 
the Swiss, 18-2981, 2988 
Alsaoe, history of, 9-2290; 10-2659, 2600 
Aleaoe-Lorraine, crown-land of, 10*2600 
history of, 11-2768 

Altai Monntalno, In Asia, 16-3798, 3023. 3926 
Altair, a star, 10-2641 

Altamount, Colonel, character in " Pendennls," 

13- 3520 

" Alton Looke,” by Kingsley, 9-2328 
Alnm, for Alpine scene, 18-4704-06 
from coal-tar, 8-416 
Aluminum, lightest metal, 17-4159 
production of, 10-2680 
specific gravity of, 16-3828 
spoons of, 18-4805 

Alva, Duke of, and the Netherlands, 1-134; 

14- 3544 

ruler of Spain, 80-5225 
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Aanadas, Philip, and Raleigh. 84-6271 
Amalgams, of mercury, 7-1888 
Amanita, poisonous mushroom, 19-4683 
see also Death-cup, Fly-mushroom 
Amaryllis-family, of plants. 18-4654; 80-5230 
Amasls, king In Egyptian Princess,” 83-5351 
Amavla, character In a Faerie Queene,” 3-699 
Amazon-ants, 11-2972 

Amasoa River, in South America, 4-867; 17-4511; 
18-4606, 4610 

Amasons, legendary women, 8-327, 497 
queen of, 4-980 
see also Hlppolyte 

Ambassador, appointment of U. S., 6-1435 
French, and Elizabeth, 4-867 
tried by Supreme Court, 6-1437 
Ambassadors, Ball of the, In Alhambra, 13-3342 
Amber, and electricity, 3-668, 6-1449, 8-2101; 
80-6355 

Ambergris, product of whale, 4-1069, 1071 
Ambrose. St., made a bishop, 16-1030-31 
wrote hymns, 8-2013 
“Amalia,” by Fielding, 7-1750 
Amelia Court House, Lee ut, 8-2 or. t 
Amendments, to the United Slates Constitution, 
eleventh. 6-1437-38 
twelfth. 6-1437-88 
thirteenth. 6-1438 
fourteenth. 6-1438 
llfleenth, 6-1438 
.sixteenth, 6-1437-38 
seventeenth, 6-1437 

Amenhotep HZ, and Egyptian art, 18-4172 
Amenophls ZZ, king of Egypt, 83-6189 
Amenophis ZZZ, Egyptian klqg, 18-4962 
America, and Charles V, 10-2556 
and Germany, 10-2555 
and war of Spanish succession, 10-2560 
animals In, 1-56, 155-59, 162; 8-405-08. 110, 412, 
414. 3-630-32, 686, 802; 4-874, 878, Kill, 1016, 
1018, 1073-75; 13-3362-64; 81-5576. 33-5801 
birds of, 7-1755; 8-1972, 1976, 1978. 1980. 

9-2218, 2338; see also Birds 
British colonies In, 81-5410 
building homes in -the new land, 3-521 
butterflies and moths of 18-3019-21 
coast eaten away. 13-3033 
colonies in. 4-1035 
discovery of. 1-62 
disease in. 11-2801-02 
early settlements, 8-272, 523-25 
explorers and what they found, 2-271 
first legislature of, 8-52 I 
hsh of. 10-2709 
flag of, 7-1661 
fossils of, 14-3667 
fruits in, 3-619 
gems of. 34-6379-83 
Germans In, 11-2771 

gold of. 80-5318-21, see also Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, etc. 
history of. 18-4077-78 
horse In, 23-6063, 6068 
ice-sheet covered, 1-14; see nlso Glaciers 
insects of, 13-3301, 3306, see also Insects 
Iron in, 82-5688 
Jews In, 84-6338 

land before the white men came, 1-9 
map of forests and deserts, 18-3129 
monasteries of, 16-4029 
mussels In, 15-3852 
named, 1-65 
natives of. 1-15 
nuts of, 8-1997 
piano-making in, 6-1088 
pioneers of, 34-6249 
plants of, 18-4652 
possessions overseas, 8-2147 
reptiles of. 5-1213-14, 1219-21 
Revolution, see Revolution, American 
rubber grown In, 14-3569 
serpents of, 6-1384-85 
settlers In, 8-531 
shrubs of, 17-4557 
sponges from, 16-4269 
statue of, 19-5040 
struggle for the continent, 4-898 
taxation of colonies, 4-950 
time-belts of, 3-688 
trees of, 90-5337. 81-5429 
undeveloped folk In, 91-5441 
unknown tracts, 9-2352 
war with France, 4-993 
seo also Canada, Columbus Day, United 
States, etc. 


“ America,” by Smith, 18-8068 
America, an engine, 8-805 
Amerloan Pur Company, and the West. 7-1840 
American league, and baseball. 80-6247 
Amerloan Museum of natural History, in New 
York, 18-5016 

Americana, in Canada, 83-6946 ^ 

Amerind, American Indiana* 1-16 
Amethyst, precious stone, 84-6877, 6879 
Amethyst Mountains, In Texas, 84-6879 
Amherst (Jeffrey), Dord, governor of Quebec, 
3-756, 4-898 

Ami el, Giovanni Battesta, Italian astronomer, 

9- 2332 ^ 

Amlols, Ztdmondo do, Italian writer, 19-4992; 
80-6315 

Amiens, cathedral of. 9-2422; 16-4173 
French city, 0-2422 
Amisbflhl, Swiss village, 38-5844 
Ammon, temple of the god, 18-4840, face 4848 
Ammonia, anhydrous, In Ice-making, 14-3762-68 
cleanser, 9-2251 
from gas-making, 8-116 
In coking, 82-5689 
salts of, 13-3353 
volatile alkali, 6-1246; 7-1815 
Ammunition, source of, 8-416 
Amoeba, animal, 4-1020; 6-1121; 8-2077; 10-2472 
“ Among my Books,” by J. R. Lowell. 6-1018 
Amoret. Body, character In " Faerie Queene,” 
3-697, 701 

Amorlte, type of. 18-4847 
Amory, character In “ Pcndennls.” 13-3518 
Amory, Blanohe, character In *' Fendennls,” 
13-8518 

Amphibians, age of, 4-874 

group of vertebrates, 3-672-74; 6-1215; 

10- 2464; 14-3666 
origin of, 3-801 

Amplitude, of fJbunri. 19-4871, 6061 
Amsterdam, port of Holland, 10-2604; 14-3638, 
3540, 3542, 3546-47, 3548 
Amu Darla, river in Asia, 16-3924, 3933 
Amulet, stones used us, 84-6379-80 
Amundsen, Oapt. Roald, Arctic explorer, 9-2352: 
91-5457, 5460. 5461 

Amur Bluer, In Asia, 14-3729. 16-3803 
Amy, character in “Little Women,” 8-2099. 
80-5169 

Anacharia: see Water-thyme 
Anaoonda, copper-works at, 10-2685 
Anaconda, a serpent, 6-1380-81, 1387 
“ Anacreon In Heaven,” tune of “ Star-Spangled 
Banner," 18-3052 

Anaesthetic, that produces sleep, 18-4632-33 
value of. 18-3228 
Anaese, Arab tribe, 23-6097 
Anagrams, as a pastime, 19-5037 
from Shakespeare. 91-5452 
solutions of, 19-5133 
Analysis, of spectra, 11-2739 
see also Spectrum, analysis 
Anamorphoses! see Pictures, distorted 
Anaphylaxis, a treatment for disease, 84-6368 
“An Appeal to Heaven,” motto, 21-5492 
Anatolius, Saint, hymns written by, 8-2013 
Anatomy, comparative, 4-866 
studies of. 18-4630-31 
Ancestors, worship of, 1-18 
“ Ancestress,” by Grillparzer, 13-3396 
Anohlses, Trojan hero. 80-5272 
Anohor, of a ship, 18-4619-20 
tiding at, 18-4619 
ship drags her, 18-4619 
“ Ancient Mariner,” of Coleridge, 18-4112 
Aneon, hospital, 81-5598-99 
Aneon, ship, 1-84 

Andalusia, province of, 13-3339-40 
Aadormatt, in Switzerland, 93-5847 
Andersen, Hans, Danish author, 8-1478, 21-6474 
statue of, 14-3658 

Anderson, Alexander, poems; see Poetry Index 
Anderson, Major (Robert), defence of Ft 
Sumter, ,8-2056 

Andes Mountains, of South America. 7-1897; 

17-4505, 4611, 19-5077 „ 

Andr4, Major John, British spy. 16-3920-21 
monument to, 16-3921 
Andrea Doria, ship, 19-3004 . M 

Andrte (8. A.), balloon expedition of, 81-5460 
Andrew, St., apostle, cross of, 4-1043; 6-1239; 
9-2354; 81-5492 
crucifixion of, 9-2354 
In Scythia, 9-2351 
wrote hymn, 8-2013 
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Andrew XX, king of Hungary, 11-2900; 81-5651 
Androeles, and the lion, 18-1786 
Andromaohe, wife of Fleeter, 1-74 
Andromeda, a constellation, 10-2643, 11-2847 
Andromeda, legend of, 4-1062; 13-3373 
Andros, Sir Edmond, colonial governor, 8-533 
Ane, et Jupiter, 81-6532 
et le t'heval, 18-4798 
et le Chion, 18-4798 
Anemone, legend of, 18-3210 
Anemone, a plant, 11-2880; 80-5228 

see also Hue-anemone, Sea-anemone, Star- 
llower. Wood-anemone 
Aneroids see Uaionieter, aneroid 
Angel, of the dimples, 9-2177 
with the lute, 5-froiitls. 

Angela, character In "faerie Queene." 3-700 
Angelica, the wild. 19-5092 

Angelico, Fra, Italian artist, 11-2797; 15-4033, 
4035; 19-5100; 88-5933 
use of wood-sorrel, 18-3066 
Angel Monument: see Cawnporc, massacre of 
Angelo, and Claudio's sister, 3-560 
Angelo, Shakespearian character, 3-561 
Angel of Death, statue, by French, 18-4670 
Anger, and growling, 13-4693 
emotion of. 30-5189 
Angle, how to draw angles, 8-481 
measurement of, 3-812 
« Jsse of, 11-2734 

Angler,- and the little Ash, 15-3879 
Angler-fish, description of, 3-377, 10-2007-08 
Angles, children and 1'opc Gregory, 2- 4*8; 
18-3076; 18-4793 

European people, 8-465; 10-2549-50; 14-3652; 
17-1370 

Anglicans, in Canada, 14-3733 
Anglo-Saxon, language, 17-44 52 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, written, 3-589, 592 
Angola, 1’oitugueue colony, 16-4308 
Anguish, king of Ireland, and Tristram, 13-3282 
Animalcules, skeletons of, 9-2410 
Animals, age of, 9-2349 
alphabet of, picture, 1-259 
aquatic, 9-2404 bis, 2405 
arctic, 13-3251 
armored, 10-2611 
as Indian signs, 82-5874 
association in, 19-4996 
boring, 10-2615 
born blind 7 7-1885 
brains of, 14-3687, 3689, 3691 
carnivorous, 8-2079, 2173 
carry seeds, 15-3813 
caught for zoo, 84-6241 
centre of gravity, 1G-3884 
changes of, 10-2470 
classification of, 3-671 
cold-blooded, 3-571 
development of, 14-3668 
domestic, in America, 1-15, 17 
dreams of, 17-4488 
exhibits of, 80-5330 
eyes of vertebrate, 13-4261, 4263 
fat of, used for lamps, 3-669 
feeling of, 1-170 
first living, 8-377 
food of, 10-2472; 16-4111 
fought In Coliseum, 3-635 
fur-bearing, 15-4060; 19-5076 
hearing of, 15-3915 
herbivorous, 8-2079 
imaginary, 1-216 
in balloon ascent, 38-5810 
in race, 18-4612 
Indian stories of, 5-1105, 1110 
Influence of food on. 13-3272 
Intelligence of, 17-4587 
invertebrate, 10-2463 
killing for food. 13-3271 
ladabr of life, 3-670, 674 
life of. 1-186 

Jiving in the sea, 4-1068-67 
most like men, 8-625 
of potatoes, 5*1803 
of the .sea, 8-2404 bis, 2405 
pain felt by. 18-4692 
partnerships of, 9-2408-10; 10-2612, 2614 
pictures or, as symbols, 13-3479 
prehistoric. 1-13, 15, 206 
preserved In Yellowstone Park. 3-E87 
reasoning of, 18-4692 
rocks that look like, 5-1312 
sacredness of, 6-1638 
sacrifices to, 10-2579 


Animals, sculptors of, 18-4670 
sensitive to weather, 18-2993 
some very strange beasts, 4-1011 
stuffed cloth: see Toy-Zoo 
summer and winter sleep of, 84-6371 
talk of, 5-1287; 8-1412; 81-6506 
temperature of, 4-873 
that change their coats, 18-3444 
that feed and clothe us, 8-406 
that fiy and burrow, 3-801 
that lived before man, 1-60, 52 
that puzzle us, 4-873 
that serve man. 8-287 
that work for Nature, 1-161, 167 
that yield furs, 19-5072 
thought of, 6-1412 
unknown, 33-6997 
vertebrate, 8-2077; 10-2463 
warm-blooded. 8-377; 3-671-72 
wear light coats in snowy countries, 7-1792 
with wonderful coats. 13-3444-45 
young, 81-5638, 6661 
Axils, a bird, 9-2343 
Anjou, Bouse of, In Italy, 19-3082 
Ankle, bones of, 10-2571, 2573-74; 16-4201 
sprain of, 17-4383 
Anklet, and the crows, 24-6292 
Anna, of Bohemia, married Ferdinand of 
Austria, 11-2898, 2903 

Anna, of Bohemia, married Richard M, 11-2902 
Annals, of Stow. 81-5484 

Annapolis, Md., naval academy at, 18-1735, 1741. 

Annapolis, ^ Nova Scotia, history of. 80-5386. 

Annapolis Boyal, village of, 91-5545 
Annapolis Talley, In Nova Scotia, 1-223 
Ann Arbor, university at, 17-4571 
Anne, czarina of Russia, 14-3726 
Anne (of Norway), married James [, of Scot- 
land, 14-3662 

Anne, qu. en of England, and the 1 inched of 
Marlborough, 18-4686 
as Mrs. Bull, 9-2352 

character In "Henry Esmond,” 13-3309 
incidents of life. 4-1040, 1043. 5-1113 
“ Anne of Oaierstein/’ story of. 9-1496 
Annelids, tube-forming, 9-face 2404 
Annexation: see Texas, history of 
"Annie Laurie/’ song, 14-3769 
Annuals, flowers, 1-249; 3-617, 732, 15-3814, 

4014 

Annunciation, cathedral of the, 16-3802 
Aununslo, Gabriels d’, Italian writer, 80-5315 
Anode, positive pole, 18-4805 
Anopheles, malaria-carrying mosquito. 

18-3201-02 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, 18-4793 
Answers, magic, 8-2143 
Antarotlo, birds of, 6-1510, 7-1640-41 
explorations in, 9-2352, 81-5459 
Antarctic Ocean, animals in, 4-1076 
Antarea, a constellation, 10-2641 
Ant-satsr, an animal, 4-874-75. 1016-17; 

11-2967; 14-8668 
see also Echidna 

Antelope, ship, in "Gulliver's Travr's," 5-1333 
Antelopes, animals, 8-411, 412: 11-2834 
.capturing. 24-6244 
Antenna, of ants, 11-2970-71 
of centipedes, 13-3355 
of Insects, 18-3014; 88-5813 
Anthem, British national, 9-2352 
Anthers, of flowers, 5-1340; 16-4206 
Of orchids, 17-4479 
see also Stamen 
Anthious, walking, 13-3194 
Ant-hlUa, building of, 11-2967 
Anthony, Susan B„ and woman-suffrage, 18-3121 
Anthrax, disease of live-stock, 24-6364 
Antloosti, Island of, visited, 3-554 
Antloyelonss, cause of, 10-2536 
Antlstam, battle of, 8-2048 
Antigone, sacrifice of the Thebans, 8-476 
Antigonuo, king of Macedonia, 80-6209 
Antlxnony, a metal, 9-2428; 10-2680 
in Canada, 81-5548 
Antiooh, and the Crusades, 6-1652 
In " Ben Hur," 90-5259 
Antloehus, of Syria, reign of, 1-127; 24-6332 
Antipater, Idumeean ruler of Jews, 84-6332 
Antlpholus. Shakespearian character, 3-638 
Antipodes Islands. 6-1486 
•• Antiquary , 1 " by Scott, 8-1497; 7-1668, 1667 
Antlseptio, camphor Is an, 18-4117 
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Antiseptic, In hospitals, 84*8385 
meaning of, 8-2080 
Anti-slavery, movement, 8-1818 
Anti-toxin, for disease, 84-6308 
Antlvarl, port of Montenegro, 18-3244 
Antlers, of deer, 8-412 
Ant-lion, an Insect, 13-3301, 3305 
Antofagasta, on the Chilean coast, 18-4608 
Antofagasta, province of, 80-6366 
Antoinette, a monoplane, 1-180 
Antonello, Italian artist, 8-1174 
Antoninea, Roman emperors, 8-541 
Antoninus Fins, emperor of Rome, 8-641 
Antonio, of the Bridge, 8-1170 
Antonio, Shakespearian character, 8-330, 446; 
3-639 

Antonins, Marcus, Roman commander, 3-441,635 
Antony, Mark, Roman general, 17-4535; 80-5280, 
5308 

" Antony and Cleopatra," by Shakespeare, 
18-4863 

Ants, and boll-weovil, 13-3300 
and colors, 14-3778 
ant and the dove, 80-5288 
ant and the grasshopper, 8-2179 
a.s pests, 4-1018 
us pets, 15-3962 
communication of, 88-6813 
eggs of, 11-2969-70 
formic acid In, 3-816 
life of, 11-2965 
slaves of, 32-6813 
vision of, 16-4262 
see also Termites 
Ants’-nests, rove-beetle in, 13-3306 
Antwerp, kind of pigeon, 9-2217 
Antwerp, port of Belgium, 14-3538, 3640, 3546; 
23-6148 

printing in, 14-3611 
Anvil, bone of the ear, 16-3912, 3916 
Anvil, in “Table Round,” 4-881-82 
Anxiety: see Worry 
« Aorangl: ” see Cook, Mount 
Aorta, an artery. 6-.1697; 18-4201 
Aouda, character in “ Hound the World,” 19-4913 
Apaches, Indian tribe, 1-16 
Apelles, Greek painter, 17-4589, 18-4626 
Apennines, mountains In Italy, 12-8074 
Apes, and young, 21-5663-64 
ape and the wedge, 23-6133 
capture of, 24-6244 
centre of gravity of, 15-3884 
crying of, 20-6397 
language of, 15-4023 
mon-like, 11-2830 
teeth of, 8-2078-79 
use of arms, 14-3600 
various, 3-625. 671 
see also Monkeys 
Aphides, eggs of, 11-2971 

killed by other insects, 13-3299-3302 
Aphis, cow of ants, 11-2969, 2971-73 
Aplstus, a fish, 10-face 2600 
Apollo, and Cyparissus, 22-6775 
god of the sun, 6-1526 
temple of, near Phlgaleela, 16-4171 
Apollodorns, architect, 19-5011 
Apollyon, character In “Pilgrim's Progress," 
5-1128-29, 1181 

Apostate: see Julian, the Apostate, Wentworth, 
Thomas 

Apostles. In England, 9-2351 
Apostle to the Indians: see Eliot, John 
Apostrophe, and will. 88-5743 
Apparatus, simple copying, 5-1302 
Appetite, as guide for food, 13-3273 
see also Food, real value of 
Applau Way, or Rome, 4-1030; 88-5926, 5930 
Apple, Adames: see Larynx 
and candle trick, 88-5923 
and Justinian's wife, 18-9189 
blossoms of, 15-3816; 10-4134; 88-5815-16 
browns when bitten, 88-5723 
Burbank’s varieties of, 14-3561 
cutting without peeling, 81-5445 
drawing or painting an, 1-267 
ducking for, 88-5923 
golden apples, 7-1710; 14-3622; 80-5186 
In America, 3-649 
In ” Magic Carpet/’ 7-1711 
In story of William Tell. 1-180 
In United States, 9-2386 
Insects destructive to. 18-3206 
life history of, pictures, 3-657-58 


Apple, of Hesperidee, 13-8874 * 

paring, 93-5923 
puzzle about, 1*110 
ripening of, 17*4888 
rosy, 81-5471 
shot at by TelL 7-1708 
water In, 5*1193 
Western, 88-5714 
where does It oome from? 0-1159 
where grown, 3-649 
why it falls, 8-318, 322 
with monogram, 94-6281 
Apple-dumpling, the first, 34-6389 
Apple-pioker, easily made, 83-6084 
Apple-woman, figure of, 84-6282 
Appllqui-work, table-cover in, 18^*6039 
Appomattox Court Souse, surrender at. 8-787, 
789; 8-2054, 2056; 13-3498; 17-4466 
Apprentice, for fur-traders, 18-4838 
the brave, 17-4449 

Apprentice-boy, and his master’s children. 
18-3070 

Apricots, where grown, 3-649 
April, birthstone for, 84-6377 
name of, 17-4533 

Apron, blacksmith's, standard of Persia, 80-6156 
Apteryx, a bird, 1-51, 6-1504, 1508-09 
Aquamarine, a gem, 24-S377, 6380 
Aqua regia, what it is. 5-1317 
Aquarli, Homan firemen, 22-5756 
Aquarium, fresh-water. 7-1739 
In New York. 19-5009 
salt water, or marine. 17-4492 
Aqua-vltss, old name for alcohollo spirits, 
22-5726 

Aqueduct, for New York water, 80-5194 
of Carthage, 12-3127 

Aquinas, Thomas, St., Lippi’s pictures concern- 
ing, 19-5108 
Aqoltania, ship, 1-83 
Arabia, and astrology, 8-1960-61 
birds of, 6-1504 
deserts of, 18-3126 
gift of. 88-5788 

history of, 9-2351; 18-3855-57, 3862; 16-4304 
map of, 15-3855 

“Arabian Nights : " see Harun-al-Raschld 
Arable, a plant, 80-5228 
Arabs, a patriotic Arab, 15-4025 
and astionomy, 7-1676 
and horses, 23-6066 
and Mahomet, 6-1549 
and medicine, 16-4630 
and Home, 20-5282 
and sugar. 3-703 
and their huises, 8-286 
conquests of, 15-3858 
costumes of, 15-3861 
discovered Duller, 5-1132 
In desert. 83 - 6096-97 
knowledge of, 15-3860-61 
of Africa, 16-4297 
taught Venetians, 5-1168 
see also Saracens 
Aragon, kingdom of, 13-3340 
Aral Bea, In Asia. 15-3924, 3933 
Aram, old name for Syria, 5-1287 
Arany, Hungarian poet, 81-5656 
Ararat, mountain, in Asia, 15-3855 
Arauoanlans, South American natives, 17-4506, 
4512-13, 20-5366 

Arawaks. Indian tribe, 17-4506, 33-6041 
Arbsla, battle of, 5-1323, 1326; 80-5149, 5154 
Arbitration, and war, 13-3232 
court and conference of, 84-6298 
of Venezuela dispute, 13-3494 
Arbor Day, celebration of. 17-4462, 4469 
Arbnthnot, John, English writer, 9-2362 
“ Arcades,” a masque, by Milton, 88-5674 
Aroadlft, boar of, 80-5185 
kingdom of, 13-3374 
Atom, son of Jupiter, 13-3374 . 

Arc ds Trlqmphe, de l’fitoile. 19-6041; fll-5586 
du Carrousel/ 19-5041; 91-5586 
Arah, moved by magnets, 81-5629 
natural. 8-424 
of the foot, 10-2574 
palmar and plantar, 16-4201 
resists breaking. 18-4694 
round or Norman, 3-590 
strength of, 9-2350 
the flattest, 8-2159 
use In buildings. 3-610 

see also Arc doTriomphe, Severus, arch of, etc. 
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Archachon, oysters at, 15-3853*64 
Arohsgosanrus, 1-60 
Arohmoptsryz, flrst of birds, 1-53; 3-801 
Arohangel, a flower, 17-4354 
Arohangel, Russian port, 4-859: 15-3805 
Archangol-Micbael, cathedral of, 15-3802 
Arohsr, J. W., drawings of, 31-5630 
Aroher, a constellation, 10-2641, 2643 
Arohlmago, character in " Faerie Queene," 
3-698-99 

Archimedes, Greek mathematician, 5-1320, 
7-1678; 13-3150 

Archipelago, Grecian, in ^gean Sea, 18-3185-86 
Archlteot, of Cologne cathedral, 15-4240 
Architecture, Arabian, 15-3860 

Byzantine, 13-3187; see also St. Sophia, 
mosque 

Gothic, 13-3270 
Norman style of, 3-590 
Arcits, In “Canterbury Tales,” 3-497 
Are-lamp, description, 3-668 
Arc-lights, use of, 34-6351 
Areola, battle of, 17-4365 
Aroot, battle of, 5-1114; 7-1718 
Arotlo, animals of, 1-161; 3-287, 407-08; 31-5576 
birds of. 7-1902 

Arctic Oirole, midnight sun In the, 14-3661 
Arotlo Current, supplies food for cod, 34-6294 
Arotlo Ocean, animals In, 4-1075 
carried Russian trade, 14-3724 
Islands In. 8-1920 
Ayoturus, a star, 10-2639-41 
Ardashlr: see Artaxerxes 
Ardea, Camlilus at. 14-3594 
Arden, Mary, Shakespeare’s mother, 31-5579 
Arden, Porcct of, 3-637 
Ardennes, highlands of. 14-3539 
Ardrl, high king of Ireland, 31-5551-52 
Area, Broca’s; see Speech, centre of 
of country, measuring. 20-5290 
silent, of the brain, 14-3690 
“ Areopagitlca,” by Milton, 33-5676 
Areopagus, council for Athens, 33-5676 
Ares. Held of. 1-204 
Arethnea, a nymph, 12-3063 
Arethnsa, an orchid, 18-3063 
Argali, a kind of sheep, 2-40K 
Argali, Bamuel, expedition of, 3-558 
Argand, Aim*, Invented lump, 3-669 
Argentine Republic, animals of. 3-682 
description, 18-4610 
Germans in, 11-2771 
history of. 17-4514; 30-536i 
Boils of. 13-3351 
waterfalls In, 17-4511, 4513 
Wheat in. 5-1132; 9-2386 
wool In, 10-2678 
Argo, constellation, 11-2845-47 
Argo, ship, 1-203 

ArgoL and crenm -of -tartar, 13-3386 
Argolls. Hercules in, 30-5 1 8 5 
see also Mycene 

Argon, gaseous element, 4-957: 5-1319; 0-1447 
Argonauts, Cepheus and, 13-3374 
Argon, king of, 4-1051 
sculpture in. 16-4172 
Argue, Greek hero. 1-203 
Argue, dog of Ulysses, 16-4280 
Argyll, Duke of, and Holen Walker. 9-2236 
In "Heart of Midlothian.” 7-1773 
of Scotland, 6-1456 

Argyll, Marquis of, In “ Legend of Montrose,” 

9- 1497 

Arloa, Chilean town. 18-4606 

Arloa, province of. 20-5366 

Avldod, a star, 10-&641, 2643 

Ariel, a fairy, 9-329 

Aristides, the Just, 30-5203 

Aristippus, Greek, 5-1320 

Aristocrats, of France. 19-4100, 4104 

Aristotelians, philosophers, 6-1328 

Aristotle, beliefs of, 7-1679; 14-3591 

_ Greek philosopher, 3-318; 5-1320, 1326-28 

Arithmetic, in rhymes, 17-4385 

school-lessons. 1-262; 3-457; 3-742; 4-988; 
6-1286: 6-1467: 7-1726; 8-1947; 9-2230, 2370; 

10- 2693; 11-29^8; 13-8169; 13-3332, 3378, 3467 
Arizona, admission, 13-8495 

birds of. 9-2340, 2342 
cuffon or, 4-face 861 
copper In, 10-2678 

desert of, 19-3127, 8129; 14-3625-26; 33-6097, 
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flower of, 83-5815 
gems of, 34-6379, 6388 


Arlsona, hlstoiy of, 7-1844 
mountains of, 1-12 
moving pictures in, 30-5140 
new state, 33-5962 
purchase of, 13-3492 
water-works in, 91-5416 
Arlsona, ship, 93-6205 
Arlsona Canal, for irrigation, 91-5418 
Ark, In “David Copperfleld," 11-2863 
Ark, rested on Mt. Ararat, 15-3855 
Arkansas, admission of, 7-1840; 13-3491 
boll- weevil in, 19-3205 
description or, 33-5982 
during Civil War, 8-2050 
flower of, 99-5815 

secession of, 8-2044, 2046; 13-3492; 33-5957 
slavery and, 7-1838 

Arkansas BiTor, mouth reached by Marquuttc, 
9-278 

Arlandss, Marquis d\ ascent in balloon, 32-5810 
Arlington, national cemetery at, 7-1692; 23-5959 
Armada, and Philip II, 13-3344 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, 31-5411 
and starlight, 8-1961 
destruction of. 4-862-63, 1043; 14-3546, 
39-6850; 34- ($2 74 

In “Westward Ho!” 14-3713, 3719 
Armadillo, an animal, 1-50; 4-1018, 14-3668 
Armenia, butter In, 5-1132 
costume of, 13-3437 
history of. 15-3860, 3862 
plateau of. 15-3856 
ArmlnlUB! see Hermann 

Armor, of Angela, in “ Faerlo Queene,” 3 - 7 no 
of armadillo, 4-1018 
of flsh, 14-3666 
of plants, 20-5211 
of sea-monsters, 4-1074 
why not worn now, 1-167 
Armour, Jean, married Burns, 23-6033 
Anns, arteries of the, 19-4928 

hones of. 10-2468, 2571. 2..7J, 10-4201 
broken, 15-3963: 16-4288-89 
during walk, 10-2471 
exercises for, 18-4829 
of cuttlefish, 10-24 84 
value of. 3-675. 14-3600 

Army, British, 6-1638. see also linkeuhp-nl, ship 
German, 11-2762, 17-4552 
In the Colonies, 4-995 
of Bavaria, 11-2762 
of Prussia, 11-2762 
of Saxony, 11-2762 
of United States, 6-1390, 1435-36 
of WiirtcTTiberg, 11-2762 
Arnold, Benedlot, assaulted Quebec, 3-756 
during Revolution, 4-1000, 1002, 1004 
treason of, 4-1008; 15-3920; 18-4735 
Arnold, Bir Hdwin, poems: sen Poetry lndfx 
Arnold, Matthew, English poet. 21-6590, 23-6 “ ih 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Arnold, Bamuel J., song writer. 14-37' , >8 
Arnold, Thomas, headmaster of Rugby, 10- i 117, 
4142, 23-6038 

Arnolfo dl Cambio, Italian artiPt. 11-2788, 2794 
Arno River, in Italy, 12-3074, 3080 
valley of, 11-2787 

Arona, statue of Cardinal Borromeo, 5-1208 
Areuet, Prangolse Marie: see Voltain* 

“Around the Campfire,” by Roberts, 16-4327 
ArpAd, Magyar hero, 11-2898; 21-5652 
Arragon, Prinoe of, Shakespearian character, 
3-663 

Arran Zelands, coracles and, 31-5551 
Arrae, cathedral of, 19-5106 
Arrian, and EplctetuB, 11-2939 
Arrlue, character In “Ben Hur," 20-5258 
Arron an, Pierre, character in “Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues,” 19-5040 
Arrondisecmente, of France, 9-2425 
Arrow, Indian. 10-2576 

poisoned arrows, 6-1383, 1386; 20-5185 
rent for Maryland, 3-528 
signal by, 34-6286 

story of Leonidas and Persian, 5-1322 
why It flics, 17-4583 
Arrowhead, a plant, 19-4946-48 
Arrowheads, Indian, 1-17 
of cave-men, 1-206 

Arrow-musilct, a marine animal. 9-2404 
Arrowrook Bam, In Idaho. 11-2710 
Arrowroot, as a food, 11-2950 
for fading ink, 5-1802 

Arsenals. United States, capture of, 8-2044; 

13-3 ^92 
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Arsenic, element, 5-1318; 18-4691; 23-6094 
Art, among red Indians, 11-2782 
in Ireland, 21-5552 
In Netherlands, 14-3541 
in Russia, 15-3800 
in Spain, 13-3344 
new birth of, 12-3192 
of Canada. 5-1281 
of cave-men, 1-208 
of Venetians. 5-1168 
Artabanus, Parthian ruler, 20-5155 
Artaxerxes, or Ardashlr, king of Persia, 20-5152, 
5155 

Artajcsrxes IX, war with Cyrus, 19-5114 
Artaxerxes HI, king of Persia and Egyp t, 

20- 5154 

Artegall, Sir, character in ” Faerie Queern*,’ 
3-700 

Artemis, changed Rhodanthe. 12-3210 
Artemisia, widow of Mausolus, 20-5207 
Arteries, bleeding of, 18-1616-17, 4630. 19-1880 
blood-vessels, 6-1593; 7-1650, 16-4200-01. 

21- 5623, 23-6109 
Carrel and, 24-6369 
injured. 19-4928 

pulse of. 15-4018; 17-4376 
Arthur, character In " King John,” 21-5587 
Arthur, king of England and Knight of the 
Table Round. 4-880-86, 5-1199 
in enchanted cave, 8-1995 
passing of, 13-3371 
stories about. IB-3936, 3941 
subject of Tennyson’s “ Idylls,” 23-6037 
Arthur, Prlnoe, character in ” Faurie Queene,” 
3-697-702 

Arthur, son of Henry VTI, 4-856 
Arthur, Chester A., adininistiation of, 13-3 488, 
34 93 


as President, 9-2378, 23S2 
Arthur, George, character in " Tom Brown's 
Schooldays,” 16-1141 
Arthur’s Conrt, stones of, 8-1988 
Arthur's Bound Table, 13-3282 
Arthur’s Seat, in Scotland, 9-2322 
Artigae, Jos6, Brazilian leader, 30-5370 
Artillery Museum, 18-3800 
Artists, mind of, 19-4999 

see also Painters, Sculptors, etc. 

"Artless Tales,” hy Burney, 10-2620 
Arts, Bridge or the, in Paris, 21-5535 
Aruba, island of, 23-6048 
Arum, a plant, 10-2582. 15-3892. 18-4633 
Arundel, Bari of, portrait by Van Dyck, 17- 459 J 
Aryan, a language, 7-1713 
Aryans, a family of nations, 7-1713, 20-5145 
Asbestos, called " Salamander's wool,” 5-1215 
cloth of. 24-6228 
In Canada, 23-6094-95, 24-6290 
why it does not burn. 4-918 
Asealon, a sword, 4-978 
Ascension, church of the. 18-4221 
Aeohere, and Beowulf, 13-3502 
Asolepias: see Aesculapius 
Angara, realm of the gods, 14-3622, 3652 
Ash, a tree, 13-3261, 14-3733; 20-5339-40 
Ashby-de-la-Eouch, in ” Ivanhoe,” 7-1663 
Ashes, for fertilizer, 10-2499 
made of what 9 10-2638 
volcanic, 23-6222 
yield potash. 18-4144 

Asheville, health resort In North Carolina, 
23-5958 

Ashley, Anthony, Bord, 2-631 
Ashokan Bridge, and Ashokan reservoir, 20-5195 
Aehokan Beservolr, for New York's water- 
supply, 20-5193, 5195 

Ashton, Buoy, in " Bride of Lammermoor," 
6-1497 

Aehtoreth, a god, 24-6332 
Ashur, the god, 19-4962, 4966 
Ashur-bani-pal.klng of Assyria, 19-4957, 1966-68 
Ashur-naalr-pu, king of Assyria, 19-1961, 4964, 
4967 

Asia, animals in, 1-152; 2-294, 295, 407, 410; 
3-682; 4-1012. 1017-18; 83-8063 
birds of, 6-1559; 7-1893 
cotton In, 8-2384 
deserts of, 12-3126, 3128 
exploration of, 4-867; 9-2352 
France in, 9-2426 
fruit in, 15-3924 
furs from, 19-5078 
heart of. 15-3923; 16-4118 
history of. 9-23G1; 12-3035 


Asia, Insects of, 18-3200 
map of, 15-3926 
salt In, 1-238 

snakes of, 8-1383-84, 1886 
statue of, by Foley, 19-5040 
see also Northwest Passage 
Asia Minor, art In, 18-4172 
history of, 8-1826; 88-6148 
peninsula of, 15-3856-56, 8862 
Aekelon, and the Crusades, 8-1663 
Askew, Anne, martyrdom of, 19-5094; 88-5635 
Aeoka, ruler of Hindustan, 7-1714 
“Asojaadog Fancies and Faots,” by Browning, 

Asp, Egyptian, 8-1382 
Aspens, trembling leaves of, llfc«4094 
Asphalt, on Trinidad, 23-6047 
Asphyxia, death by, 21-5623 
Ass, and Jupiter, 13-3870 
and the horse, 11-2893 
dog and the, 11-2893 
In the lion’s skin, 15-3879 
two loaded asses, 9-2179 
Assam, tea in, 23-5972, 5971 
Assays, buttle of. 17-4366 
Assembly, ^Constituteat, of the Third Estate, 

Assembly, Beglelative, of Canada: see Canada, 

Legislative Assembly 

Assembly, National, of Bohemia: see Bohemia, 
history of 

Assembly, National, of France. 8-2071; 9-2280, 
2291, 2425; 18-4100, 4102; 17-4364 * 

see also Statcs-Oeneral . 

Assembly of the Three Estates, in France. 
16-1100 

Assembly of Wise Men, 3-596 
Assembly, Bevolutlonary, 16-4106 
Assinlboia, district of. 5-1280 
Aeelnlhoine Blver, in Canada, 1-230 
Aseiout, dam at, 21-5420-26 
town on the Nile, 23-6100 
Assisi. Eittle Poor Man ofi see Francis, tit. 
Association, process of. 19-4996 
Assoolation-flbres, of the brain, 14-3090 
Associations, Parents'. 12-3220 
Assuan, dam across Nile, 18-4304, 4306; 
18-4841-44, 4846, 4853; 81-5416, 5417-27; 
23-6183-84, 6189 

Assumption, cathedral of the. 16-3802 
Assyria, and the Jews, 24-6330, 6332 
history of, 18-4852; 19-4957; 83-6066 
Assyrian language, 19-4967 
Assyrians, and early writing, 15-3909 
and stars, 10-2637 
dogs of, 24-6319 
music* of, 5-1087 
pottery of the, 17-4539 
sculpture of, 18-4171-72 
wilting of, 13-3480 

Asters, plants, 18-4136; 20-5216, 52-19 
Astolat, Bily Maid oft see Elaine 
Aetraohan, a fur, 19-6078 
Astras, galley In, ” Ben Hur,” 20-5268 
Astrakhan, port of Russia, 14-3723, 15-8802 
Astrologers, of old, 8-1960 
Astrology, unreal science, 8-1960 
Astronomers, prominent, 7-1675 
Astronomers, royal, of England, 7-1682 
Astronomy, study of, 7-1675; 8-1959 
Astyages, king of Medea, 20-5145 
Asulkan Glacier, In British Columbia, 28-5779 
Asuncion, founded, 17-4512 
in Paraguay, 17-4513 

"Asylum of the Universe:” see Chosroes II 
"As Ton Bike It,” by Shakespeare, 3-637; 
21-5588-89 

Ataoama Desert, nitrates of. 18-4606 
AtahuaUpa, Tnca chieftain, 9-2223, 2225; 17-4510 
“ Atalanta In Oalydon,” by Swinburne, 88-6040 
Atbara Blver, in Africa, 18-4306 
Atchison, Torpeka and Santa Ti Bailway, engine 

Athabasca, a district, 5-1280 
fur traders in, 18-4838 

Athabasoa Blver, In Canada, 19-5073; 88-5778; 
23-6145 

Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 18-4029-30 
Athsllng: see Edgar, the Athellng 
Athena, statues of, 20-5208 

Athena Farthenos, statue and temple of, 20-5205 
Athenaum Portrait, of Washington. 16-4216 
Athene, Qreek goddess, 1-208: 1-1051; 13-3240 
Athenodorus, Creek sculptor, 18-4178 
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Athens, Greek city. 12-3186. 3238; SO-5198. 5202. 
;>304, r»208 

history of, 5-1321, 1324, 7-1819; 80-5148, 5150, 
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monuments in, 19-6040. 5043 
national flower of 98-6816 
navy of, 5-1322 
school for girls In, 19-3120 
women killed man, 19-5001 
Atherton, Gertrude, American writer, 8-2103 
Athlete of Python, by Leighton, 16-4174 
Atln, character In " 1? aerie Queene,” 3-699 
Atkinson, Doctor, on Scott Expedition, 91-6466 
Atlanta, capital of Georgia. 8-2053; 93-5958. 5964 
Atlantic Cable, 10-2491, 2493-96: 18-4697 
Atlantic Ocean, animals in, 4-1075 
bottom of, 18-4703 
fish of the, 10-2703-04 
Atlas, a Titan, and the Golden Apples, 

80-5186 

and the vault of Heaven, 17-4481 
daughters of, 13-3374 
supported the world. 17-4533-34 
Atlas, game to play with, 13-3321 
Atlas Mountains, in Africa, 16-4299 
Atmosphere, and radiation, 16-4311 
disappearance of, 14-3680 

see also Earth, Moon, etc.. Pressure, atmos- 
pheric 

Atoms, breaking up of, 6-1319 
in haemoglobin, 6-1430 
life of, 18-4696 
light of. 99-5892 

luminous, 90-5166 

motion of, 10-4230, 17-4374, 4584; 19-4880 
of elements, 5-1313, 6-1418, 1447 
units of matter, 4-956, 1020, 1033; 6-1248 
what they arc, 90-5356 
world Inside an atom, 8-1567 
see also Compounds, making of 
Atossa, character in “ Egyptian Princess,” 
93-5952 

Atrium, of Pompeiian house. 93-6227 
Attar-of-roses, from Bulgaria. 13-3242 
"At the Baek of the North Wind,” authorship 
of. 6-1483 

"At the Meroy of Tiberius," by Evans, 8-2098 
Attioa, division of Greece, 19-3186 
Greek country, 90-5202 

AttLla, P H u li ii Is h 1 chief I 8-2347; 10-2550; 16-3926 
Attorney-General, of the United States, 6-1393, 
1436 « 

Attraction, of earth, etc.: see Gravitation 
Anber, Harriet, hymns of, 8-2016 
Anbrletia, flowers, 5-1098 

Auckland, city of New Zealand, 6-1488, 1490, 
1492 

Anokland, province of New Zealand. 6-1 488 
Auditlves, associate by Hounds, 19-5000 
Andnbon Avenue, In Mammoth Cave, 5-1308 
Audubon Societies, National Association of, 
protect bird-life. 9-2338. 2341 
Augeas, king of Elis, 90-5186 
Auffhrlm, battle of, 91-5556 
Augsburg, German town, 11-2769 
August, blrthstone for, 84-8377-78 
name of, 17-4536 

Augusta, queen of Germany, 10-2598 
Augusta, city in Georgia, 93-6957, 5968 
Auguetina, the Maid of Saragossa. 8-1953 
Augustine, 0t., Roman missionary, 9-466-67 
18-4790, 4792 

Augustus, emperor of Rome, and Cleopatra s 
Needle. 19-5039 

reign of, 9-434, 442, 535; 10-2550; 17-4535; 

80-5280, 5308-09: 93-6221 
statues of, 89-5926, 5933 
Auipaoamayos, learned men, 17-4510 
Auk, egc of, 7-face 1758 

great, ^-5^; 8-1602, 1608; 7-1644 

" AttSd 6 moWn^GMSf/' story of, 14-8767, 3770 
Aulnoy (Oomtesse M. O. J. de B. d’)« French 
author, 6-1477 . 

Aunt, puzzle, about Tom s, 1-110 
Aunt Bally, a game. 5-1090 
AurellnsTMarous, 9-541-42 
Anrlole, of the heart, 6-1696 
Auricula, a plant, 8-2039; 90-6229 


Anrora 


’^by ^Browning, 83-6038 


Anrungzebe, Mogul emperor, 7-1716 
Ausgleioh, an agreement, 91-6664 
Ansten, Jane, English author, 10-2621 
Ansterliti, battle of. 9-2288; 10-2598; 14-8728; 
17-4306 

Austin, Alfred, poems: see Poetry Index 
Austin, capital of Texas, 17-4672. 93-6962 
Austrawsia, birds of, 81-5677; 89-5752 
British possessions of, 6-1492 
Australia, animals In, 1-66; 9-414, 608; 3-802, 
804; 4-873-78; 6-1376; 91-6677; 93-6000 
ants of, 11-2972 
barrler-reef of, 9-2408 
baseball In, 90-6247 

birds of, 6-1366, 1376, 1607-08, 1663-64, 1665-66, 
7-1759, 1763 

British mint In. 14-3645 

caves of. 91-6472 

character of, 19-3032, 3086 

city-ownership in, 11-2909 

cotton In, 6-1372 

deserts of. 93-6097, 8101 

dogs of, 94-6320 

explorers of, 6-1486 

fishes of, 10-2479-80 

fruit in, 6-1370-72, 1374, 1876 

furs from, 19-6072 

gems from, 94-6380-83 

gold in. 90-5318-22 

great South Land, 6-1367 

history of, 9-364; 6-1113, 1115, 1120; 16-4080 

Insects of. 19-3197, 3200; 13-3302 

men who found, 9-363 

natives, 6-1366, 1367 

parliament of. 6-1374 

plants of, 6-1^76; 15-3889, 3895 

reptiles in. 5-1212-13, 1218 

serpents of, 6-1384 

sheep m, 9-408 

shipwreck oft, 16-4090 

skull of native, 10-2589 

snow In, 10-2532 

story of Chinaman, 7-174 

tea In. 93-5980 

unexplored tracts In, 9-2362 

wheat In: see Wheat, in Australia 

winter In, 19-3044 

woman-suffrage in, 19-3120 

wool in, 10-2678 

Australian Alps, mountains, 6-1370 
Australians, and the boomerang, 13-3514 
Austria, Dnke of, and Tell, 7-1703 
Incident about. 11-2896 

see also Maximilian, Holy Homan Emperor 
Austria, Emperor ofs see Joseph It, of Austria 
Austria, alcohol and children In. 91-5440 
and Berlin treaty, 13-3242 
and Bosnia and 1-Ierzcgovlna, 13-3244 
and French Revolution. 16-4106 
and German federation, 10-2559, 2600 
and Great War, 13-3247 
and Netherlands, 14-3544 
and Poland, 14-2894 
and Prussia, 10-2592, 2956-97 
and Serbia. 13-3242, 3247 
and Switzerland, 7-1703 
and Turks, 10-2559; 31-5662, 5656; see also 
Turks 

awns of, 7-1658 
crown Jewels of, 24-6382 
duchies of, 10-2556 
during Seven Years’ War, 17-4556 
flag of, 7-1658 
heir killed, 13-3242, 3247 
history, 1-130, 134; 2-834; 4-1069; 11-2894; 
91-5652 

in Italy, 19-3078, 3080, 8082-86; 19-4992 

losses of, 10-2593 

meaning of, 10-2555 

ministers of, 11-2895, 2906 

peoples of, 11-2895 

provinces of, 11-2895, 2906 

radium In, 3-648 

Relchsrat of, 11-2900 

serfdom in, 10-2561 

wa^with’ France! 9-2289-90; 10-2661; 16-4102; 

war 7 with’ Prussia! 9-2290; 11-2906 
wars of, 13-3344 

"Austria," hymn tune, 13-8288, 8291 
Austria-Hungary, a dual monarchy, 11-2 
see also Austria 

Austrian Buc^sSw?,*^!* of the, history. 17-4654 
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AostrO'Buffuluf. in Canada, 14-8732 
Author* (lowers of BrUish7l8-4858 
“ Autobiography of a Ctrl ssly,” by Seton, 83-8135 
“ Autocrat at the Breakfast Table,” by Holmes, 
6—1617 

Automobile* manufacture of, In U. 8., 10-2684 
Autumn, leaves change color, 5-1164 
stars of, 10-2643 

Auvergne, French province, 8-2416 
lace-making In, 81-6525 

Avalanehes, in Alps, 10-2530; 18-2989; 16-3905; 
84*02 S3 

in New Zealand, 6-1490 
of snow and ice, 13-3250 
Avars, European people, 11-2898 
Avebury, 6 &°rd, und Insects, 11-2966, 2971; 

English naturalist, 3-816; 19-5023 
Avenger j^ship, in “Twenty Thousand Leagues,” 

Avans, the hedge, 15-3895 
meaning of, 18-4961 
Averages, law of, 81-5614 

Avery Island, birds protected on, 8-2343 
Aviation Sguad, of police department, 81-5491 
Aviators, training or, 1-177 
Avignon, city in France, 9-2422 
popes at, 18-3082; 80-5310 
Avocat, et les poires, 18-4798 
Avocet, a bird, 8-1978-79 
Awl, of St. Crispin, 4-1029 
Awls, of seedH, 16-4205 
Awns, of grass, 6-1340 
Axe, how to use. 2-383 
ol' Indian, 10-2576 
Axis, of skeleton, 10-2464 
Axle, worksiiops for, 17-4457 
Aye-aye, an animal, 3-631-32 
Aymer, Prior, in "Ivanhoe,” 7-1663 
Azaleas, shrubs, 3-623. 14-3786; 17-4557, 4559 
Azazel, a cherub tall, 28-5678 
Azores Islands, and division of New World, 
3-282; 13-3342 
Azote: see Nitrogen 
Azotobacter, a microbe, 13-3352 
Azov, capture of, 18-3194 
Azov, Sea of, in Russia, 14-3721, 3728 
Azteos, Mexican Indians, 1-19, 8-274 
natives of Mexico, 17-4398 
Azures, butterflies, 18-3020 


B, pronunciation of, 9-2243 
B. G., meaning of letters, 1-206 
Baal, a god, 24-6332 

Babar, founder of Mogul Empire, 7-1714 
Babbage, Charles, mathematician. 28-5722 
Baboook, Alpheus, piano of. 5-1088 
Babel, tower of, 16-3855; 19-4969 
Babes la the Wood, story of, 6-1523 
Bablngdon, plot of, 18-3142 

Babley, Richard, character in “David Copper- 
fleld," 11-2860 

Baboon* apes. 3-627, 631; 81-6605; 24-6244, 6246 
and young, 81-5664 
Babs, in story, 19-5109 
Baby, backbone In, 16-2467 
brought up by wolves, 81-5662 
cannot talk, 11-2907 
centre of gravity, 16-3884 
development of. 81-5638 
food for, 11-2828 
killing of babies, 80-5190 
memory of, 10-2473 
of della Robbia, 16-4173 
sight of, 14-3570 
skull of. 10-2570-71 
sleep of, 13-3386 
stretches when born, 3-814 
Babylon, and the Jews, 84-6382 

history of, 0-1253, 1323; 18-4960-61, 4969; 
80-5146. 5163-64 

Babylonia, and Assyria, history of, 19-4957 
gold In, 80-6318 
language of, 80-5148 
Babylonians, and bloodstone, 94-6379 
and the donkey, 83-6066 

writing and the, 13-8479, 3482, 3486: 15-8909 
Babyrouss* a variety of pig, 8-413, 414 
Baooari* Italian. 8-2166 
Baoohant* a statu* lb-4174; 18-4674 
Baooharis, a shrub, 80-6219 


Booohus, a god, 88-6682 
monument to, 19-8040 

BadWohn Sebastian, musician, 8-1888; 18-32*5. 

Bache l or's Bottom see Cornflower 
Bacilli! see Microbes 
Back, sleeping on, 18-8908 
Backbone, and centre e t gravity, 28-8884 
and height, 20-2471 
and the nervous system, 24-2597 
of serpent, 6-1379 

of vertebrate animal* 8-670-75; 20-2464-68; 
16-4200 

Back-draft, In fires, 89-5769 
Backfleld: see Football 

Baok-to-Back, dance movement: see Dances 
“ Backwoodsman,” by Roberts, 18-4627 
Baoon, Sir Brands, English writer, 8-1960; 
18-4723; 81-5488 

Baoon, Josephine D., American writer, 8-2103 
Bacon, Nathaniel, rebellion of, 8-630 
Baoon, Roj 


fianld, rebellion of, 8-630 

or, scholar-monk, 3-696; 8-1164; 


»n, Nathaniel, rt 
»n, Roger, scholi 
16-4034; 92-5810 


Bacon, problem concerning price of, 6-1606 
Bacteria, development of, 14-3665 
Badcn,part of Germany, 11-2768 
Baden-Powdl, Sir Robert 8 ., and Boy Beout* 
23-6136 

Badger, life-history, 1-157, 161; 81-5674 
winter sleep of, 34-6373 
Badronlboudonr, princess, 1-89 
Badai see Bode, the Venerable 
Banin (William), English navigator, 81-5458* 
Baffin’s Bay, in Arctic Canada, 8-1914 
Bag, for brush and comb, 1-248 
for shoes, 10-2587 
needlework, 81-5643 
noise of bursting, 8-349 
Bagasse, nuggr-refuse, 3-704 
Bagdad, Caliph of: see Haroun Alraschid 
of Sindbad, 3-791 
on the Tigris. 16-3858-60 
Baggage, problem concerning, 3-1522 
Bagheer* black panther, 81-6468 
“Baglais,” Norwegian party, 14-3664 
Bagot, Sir Charles, governor of Canada, 0-1272 
Bagpipes, at the relief of Lucknow, 6-1119 
cause of sound, 18-3149 
Bahama Islands, description, 83-6041, 6046 
sponges and, 16-4267 
Bahia, port of. 18-4606; 80-6368 
Baikal, Lake, animals In, 4-1076 
In Asia, 16-3804, 3926 
Bailey, Edward Hodges, English sculptor, 
5-1262 

Bailey, Philip James, poems: see Poetry Index 
wrote “ Festus,” 4-1057 
“ Bailiff's Daughter at Islington,” picture by 
Hatherell, 81-5499 

Baillie, George, and Grlzcl Hume, 81-6626-28 
Baillie, Joann* poems: see Poetry Index 
Balllle, Bobert, Scottish covenanter/ 81-5025 
Bally, and early coaches, 83-6062 
Bally, and Nelson column, 18-5040 
Bainbridge, William, American naval officer, 
18-3005-07 

Baird, Thomas, made colonial shoes, 12-3102 
Baker, Sir Benjamin, bridge-builder, 1-24 
Baker, Sir Samuel, African explorer, 9-302; 
17-4577 

Baker Island, American, *2147 
Bakery, modern, 6-1140 
Baking, ways of, 6-1132 
Baking-powder, source of, 13-3386 
BaUng-sodai see Sodium bl-carbonate 
Baku, oil-wells of, 16-3804 
seized by Peter, 14-8726 
Balaclava, charge of, 14-3729 
Balance, causes of, 14-8675 
centre of, 16-8999 
feats of, 88-6737 
helped by eyes, 7-1664 
loss of,. 7-1886 
of nature, 88-6 89L 
power of, 14-3599 
sense of, 1-179; 16-8998 
swinging arms and, 13-2471 
tricks of, 1-106 

see also Equilibrium _ ... 

Balance (machine). Invented by Galileo, 7-1078 
Balaton, Lake, of Europe, 81-6651, 5660 
Balbo* Wasco Nnfloa do, discovered Pacific, 

2-272 2 75 

Balbo* Panama Canal terminal, 1-84 
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Baloansa, Bui of. 14-3770 
“Balcony Stories/ 1 by King. 8-2102 
“ Balder Dead,'* by Arnold, 83-6039 
Baldness, cause of, 8-2082 
Baldour, the Beautiful, in story, £0-5284 
Baldwin, of Flanders, as emperor of Constanti- 
nople, 18-3190 

Baldwin (X), king of Jerusalem, 6-1051, 1552 

Baldwin n, kl ng of Jerusalem, 6-1553 

Baldwin XXX, king of Jerusalem. 6-1553 

Baldwin, Xatthlas, and locomotive, 3-605 

Balearic Islands, 13-3338 

Baleen: see Whalebone 

Baleen-whale: see Whale 

Balfe, saohael W„ composer, 13-3294: 14-3771 

Balfour, ^John, character in “Old Mortality," 

Balk: see Baseball 
Balkan mountains, 13-3185 
Balkan Peninsula, costumes, 13-3245 
map, 13-3184 

of Europe, 18-3073, 3185; 13-3239, 3247 
Balkans, sandals in, 12-3106 
Turkey and, 13-3239 
Ball, Dr., and baboon, 3-632 
Ball, Sir Robert, English astronomer, 8-1 9G8 
comments of, 9-2206, 2210, 11-2847 
Ball, Tbomas, American sculptor, 18-4608 
Ball, bouncing of, 6-1164; 19-5019 
energy Of, 39-5893 
falling, 13-3430; 14-3591 

for cricket, hockey, etc.: Heo Cricket, T f.u-koy, 

" etc. 

forward motion of, 8-2008 
Haytian rubber, 14-3569; 28-5793 
in the hollow post, 31-5478 
measuring diameter of, 33-6009 
of many colors, 8-1247 
pop-corn, 1-255 
princess’s golden, 6-1353 
sound of hitting, 3-813 
that answers questions, 3-734 
Ballads, stories told In, 16-3936, 3910 
what they are, 3-478; 6-1153 
see also Songs, writers of famous 
“ Ballads and Other Poems,” by Longfellow, 
6-1614 

“Ballad to Shoemakers,” by Whittier, M-xiflS 
Ball-and-eooket, form of joint, 10-2573-7 1 
Ballarat, In Australia, 30-5322 
Ballast-plants, are fugitives, 17-4 3 52 
Ball-bearings, lessen friction, 18-4695 
Balleny, explorer, 31-5464 
Ball-games, eyes and, 17-4527 
for the garden, 6-1603 
for the open air, 33-8081 
of Indians. 11-2782 
Balllol, John, king of Scotland, 1-128 
Balloon, air In, 17-4393 
air pressure and, 16-3980 
and gravity, 6-1591 
and spinning earth. 13-3226 
Arctic expedition of, 31-5460 
ascent of. 1-171, 3-419-23, 16-3828 
ballooning on horseback, 16-4292 
bird dropped from, 13-3229 
clouds and fog from, 14-3681 
cold In. 3-812 

early experiments, 32-5810 


equilibrium of, 16-3886 
Ailed with hydrogen, 6-1243 
keeping up of, 4-914 
making a hot-air, 14-3567 
sound waves and, 17-4582 
steerable, 1-172 
use of, 1-173 

Balmaoeda, Bettor Jos4, president of Chile, 
20-5366 

Baloo, brown bear,* 31-5468 
Baleam,*^ allow i see Touch-me-not 
Balaam Bake, In Canada. 1-228 
Balsas, reed-boats, 18-4610 
Balsora, king of: see Zeneb „ 

Balthasar, character in " Bta Hur,” 30-5259 
Baltlo, battle of the, 17-436* 

Battle Bea, and the Russians, 14-3721, 3728-29 
concerning the. 10-2559; 14-3662, 3661 
saltness of, 10-2604 
trade of the, 10-2555 
Battle- seel, imitation seal furs, 19-5072 
Baltimore, (1st) Lord: see Calvert, George 
Baltimore, 2nd Lord, and Maryland, 9-528 
Baltimore, 4th Lord, and Maryland, 2-529 
Baltimore, and gas-lights, 3-667 


Baltimore, bombardment of, 6-1399 
early history, 6-1392 
troops attacked in, 8-2046 
Baltimore and Ohio B. B., engine on, 3-603 
Baltlmore-oriole, a bird, 13-3455 
Baluchistan, state of, 16-3855 
Bamboo, a giant grass, 6-1340 
for fire-making, 3-810 
for stakes, 3-732 
In electric lights, 3-668 
silkworm-eggs and, 7-1829 
Ban,^klng of Gaul, character in " Table Round,” 

Ban: see Croatla-Slavonia, province of 
Banana, food plant, 3-650, 653; 8-2151 
In Brazil, 20-5369 
In Costa it lea, 17-4407 
In West Indies, 23-6046 
skin for boat, 15-3900 

Bancroft, George, as Secretary of the Navy, 
18-4737, 4741 

Bancroft Kail, at Annapolis, 18-4741-43 
Band, landing of a brave, 10-2523 
Bandages, for lirst aid, 15-3963; 16-4288 
see also First Aid to the Injured 
Bandicoot, an animal, 4-878, 879 
Bandits, Mexlcin, 13-3 195 
Baneberrles, plants, 11-2883 
Banff, town in Canada, 1-232, 234; 15-3904; 
23-5943 

Bangkok, capital of Siam, 12-3022 
Bank, of tho United States, 13-3489-90 


Banks, George, poems: see Poetry Index 
Banks, Sir Joseph, comment on steam engine, 
10-2490 

Banks, General (Nathaniel P.), 8-2048 
Banka of Newfoundland, fishing on, 3-553, 655, 
10-2602; 24-6293 

sen also Cod-Ashing, Newfoundland, etc. 
Bank-swallow, a bird, 13-3461 
Banner, of l,uthom House, 18-4744, 4 746 
worked in Isabella, 13-3341 
Bannockburn, battle of, 12-3138 
Bantams, variety of ehickens, 6-1557 
Baptism of Pocahontas, painting, 7-1686 
Baptlsta, .Shakespearian character, 3-643 
Baptistery, of Florence, 11-2786, 2791, 16-4173 
Baptiste, branches of, 8-2043 
In Canada. 14-3733 
Bar, cohesion, 3-608 
grasping u, 20-5176 
heat and, 4-1085 

Barbadoes- earth, composition of. 9-2410 
Barbados, island of, 23-6017-48 
“Barbara Frietchle,” by Whittier, 6-1 61 6 
Barbarossa: see Frederick 1, B:u iiarossu 
Barbary States, m Africa, 2-410, 16-4306 
pirates of the, 12-3006; lG-»n*M> 

Barba aid, Mrs. Anna Letitla, poems: see Poetry 
index 

Barbel, a Ash, 10-2705-06 
Barbel, of a llsh, 10-2709 
“Barber of Seville,” by Tlosslnl, 13-3291 
Barberry, a fruit, 17-4559-00 
Barbers, as suigeons, 18-4631 
Barbican: see Tower ol London 
Barcelona, Spanish city, 13-3337-39, i:’17 
“Barchester Towers,” by Trollope, 9--J28 
Barclay, Captain (Robert H.), during battle of 
Lake Erie, 3-759; 18-3009 
Bardell, Xrs., character ni “Pickwick Papers,” 
10-2459 

Bards, ancient singers, 2-477 
of Ireland, 81-5551 
Bareacree, In " Pendennis,” 13-3515 
Barents (Willem), Dutch navigator, 31-5158 
Barents’ Band, discovered, 21-5458 
Barges, canal, 9-2418; 18-4768, 4770 
ice, 14-3760 

Barlng-Gould (Rev. Sabine), hymns of, 7-2018 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Bark, edible, 30-5338, 5345 
gnawed by animals, 3-808 
insects that imitate, 13-3451 
of trees, 4-919; 31-5429 
Barkantlne, a ship, 15-3961-62 
Barkis, character in “David CopperAeld,” 11-2864 
Barlass, Kate, of the Broken Arm, 1-257 
Barley, a cereal, 5-1132; 7-1890; 8-2085, 14-3660 
as food, 11-2947, 2949 
production of, in United States, 9-2386 
Barley-sugar, making, 14-3552 
Barlows, Arthur, and Raleigh, 34-6271 
Barn, model dairy. 5-1142 

“Barnaby Budge/’ by Dlokens, 10-2469; 11-2777 
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Barnacle-goo**, story of, 8-1508, 1560 
Barnard, George Ck, American sculptor, 18*4174; 
18-4672-74 

Barnard College, at Columbia, 17-4570 
Barnegat, lighthouse, 3-668 
Barney, Commodore, and Jerome Bonaparte, 
13-4942 

Barn-owl, a bird, 7-1901; 9-2342 
Barn-swallow, a bird, 8-2216; 13-3461; 93-5751 
Barometer, aneroid, 15-3977, 3982 
boy can make, 8-2135 
floral. 15-3968 

foretells weather. 3-812; 10-2536; 12-2993; 
18-3979-83 

made at home, 21-5443 
mercury used In, 5-1318 
siphon, 15-3979-82 
weather-instrument, 12-2993 
Barone, English, 12-3134, 3138; 18-4797; 31-5G54 
see also England, hlstoiy of 
Baroane, in art, 18-4173 

Barr, Amelia E>, American writer, 3-2095, 2100 
Barr, Matthias, poems: see Poetry Index 
“Barrack-Boom Ballads,” by Kipling, 23-60 M» 
Barras (Paul J. P. H.), and Napoleon, 17-1360 
Barrel-pens i see fens 
Barrels, for hammocks. 23-6164 
growing tilings in, 14-3644 
Barren-lands, of Canada, 8-1918; 14-3733 
Barrett, Elisabeth: see Drowning, Elizabeth li. 
Barrie, J. M., English author, 6-1483 
Barrier Beef, of coral, 9-2408 
Barriers, of coral, 9-2406 
Barrow, prehistoric, grave-mound, 1-208 
Barry, Sir Charles, English architect, 5-1260 
Barry, a dog, 24-6322 
Barry Dane: see j.ugau, John E. 

Bartholdi, Prederlo A., statue of, 19-5008 
Bartholdy, Felix Mendelssohn: see Mendelssohn, 
musician 

Bartholomew, St., apostle, in Asia, 9-2 TV I 
martyrdom of, painted by i hirer, 5-1 177 
Bartja, Prlnoe, character in “ Egyptian 
Princess," 23-5951 

Bartlett, Panl Wayland, American sculptor, 
18-4667, 4672 

Bartlett, Capt. Robert, Arctic explorer, 21-5462 
Bartolommeo, Fra, Italian artist, ll-*:7'»7, 
15-4038 

Barton, Clara, and the Red Cross, 12-31 J. 3 
Bartsla, a plant. 20-5214 
Basalt, kind of rock, 2-428; 20-5350 
Base, In baseball, 20-5247 

Baseball, a game, 8-2155; 12-3222-23; 20-5247 
bal and ball, 3-813 
throwing the, 6-1603 
Basel, Swiss town, 12-2992 
Baseman: see Baseball 
Bose Pleasure: see Acrasni 
Bases: see Alkalies 
Basil II, empeior of Rome, 12-3190 
Basilica, at Pompeii, 23-6225 
of Treves, 11-2768 
Basilisk, a lizard, 5-1211 
Basilisk, Imaginary monster, 1-216 
Basket, as an elevatbr, 23-6198 
Egyptian, 18-4848 
for ferns, 31-5643 
from hazel-twigs, 8-1997 
Indian, 20-5328 
made by Indians, 1-16 
of raffla-work, 21*5449 
willow, 1-96 

Basketball, taught to children, 12-3222-23 
Baes (George), explored Australia, 2-366 
Bass, a fish, 10-2701, 2709 
Bass, sound of notes, 18-5058 
Bassanio, Shakespearian character, 2-330 
Bassaao, dam of, 1-232 
Bass clef: see Music 
Bass Book, birds of, 7-1 64 6 
Bass Straits, near Australia, 8-1368 
Basswood, a tree, 9-2429; 13-3261 ; see also Linden 
flowers of, 11-2877 

Bastille, capture of the, 16-4101, 4103 
in " Tale of Two Cities," 10-2461 
Parisian prison, 8-2076, 9-2282; 21-5638 
Basutos, chief of, 7-1780 
Bat, baseball. 3-813; 19-4294; 20-5248 
mysterious Chinese, 24-6280 
Batavia, Dutch town in Java, 14-3546 
Batavians, in the Netherlands, 14-3541 
Batss^ Charley, character In " Oliver Twist," 

Bates i David, poems: see Poetry Index 


Bates, Edward, Attorney-General, 8-3040 
Bath, city of, in England, 23-6052 
Bathing, In the Oanges, 6-1885 
Bathing-suit, a girl can make. 15-8967 
Batha. New York's free, 12-3224 
Roman, 20-6270: 81-6640 


:ey, mosque of, 13-3243 
15-16 


Bathurst, Mr., English ambassador, 5-1160 
Bathnrst-Bvrr, seed of, 15-3896 
Bath, Wife of, in “Canterbury Tales,” 18-9939 
Baton Bongs, capital of Louisiana, 83-6960 
Batonm, port of, 18-3804 
Bate, and flying, 14-3668 
flying animals. 1-66, 168; 3-801, 806; 14-2668 
hibernation of, 84-6373-76 
of Mammoth Cave. 0-1305, 1808 
Battery, electric, 5-1099; 8-2167; 14-8575; 84-6351 
Battery, in baseball, 20-5248 
Battery, saved by Captain Peel, 18-3823 
Batter^ Park, In New York, 8-276, 279; 18-6009, 

see also Charleston, S. C. 

“ Battle Above the Clouds: ” see Lookout Moun- 
tain, battlo of 

“ Battle Cry of Freedom,” by Root, 18-3058 *■ 
Battledore, and shuttlecock, a game, 14-3556 
mending a torn, 18-4294 
Battlefields, of France. 9-2416 
“Battle-ground,” by Glasgow, 8-2101 
“ Battle Hymn of the Bepublio,” by Howe, 
8-2101; 12-3053 

Battle Monument, Concord Hymn, 18-3050 
“ Battle of Aginoourt,” by Drayton, 81-5488 
“ Battle of Xvry,” by Macaulay. 21-6535 
“ Battle of the Baltlo.” by Campbell, 14-3766 
“ Battle of the Books, 1 ' by Swift, 7-1748 
“Battlo of the Kegs,” by Hopklnson, 12-3052 
Battle-planes, high flight, 22-5871 
Battleships, naval, 23-6204 
Battne, of pheasants, 8-1559 
Bavaria, Elector of: seo Charles VII, of Austria, 
etc. • 

Bavaria, and Turks 12-3192 
colors on Hag, 7-1658 
kingdom of, 1-132: 10-2694* 11-2769 
Baxter, Bichard, poems: sec Poetry Index 
Baya, a humming-bird, 22-5752 
Bayard, Pierre dn Terr all, Chevalier de, French 
hero, 1-138 

Bayasid, sultan of Turkey, mosque of, 13-3243 
Boyberry, a plant, 20-5215-16 
Bay Colony: sen Massachusetts Bay Colony 
Bayeux, famous for tapestry, 3-590 
Bayoux, Cathedral of, in France, 18-4173 
Bayley, Ada Ellen: see Lyall, Edna 
Bayley, Thomas H., song writer, 14-3765-68 
” Bay of Biaoay,” by Cherry, 14-3768 
Bay Psalm Book, arrangement of, 23-6115 
printed by Daye, 12-3049 
Bayreuth, and Wugner. 13-3293 
Bay-rum, of Ht. Thomas, 8-2158 
Bay-tree, uf West Indies, 8-2158 
Bazaare, of Cairo, 23-6180-81 
Basoine, Marshal, in Mexico City, 17-4896 
Beach, games to play on, 19-5121 
Tennyson’s comment on, 17-4584 
Beaoh-graas, a grass, 5-1342 
Beaoh-plum, a fruit, 20-5219 
Beoohy Bead, lighthouse at, 3-750-51 
Beaoonefleld, Lord, comment on Grant, 3-789 
see also Disraeli, Benjamin 
Beads, what to do with, 8-2033 
Beagle, ship, 4-870 

Beak, Captain, character in " Pendennls,” 

13-3520 

Beaks, of birds, 6-1508; 7-1644. 1754, 1760; 

8-1983, 2078, 9-2345; 99-5752 
Beam, of a ship, 18-4019 
Beams, roiling steel, 89-5703-04 
Bsams, rolls of warp, 18-4892 
Beans, Dr., and Key, 81-5494 
Beans. Burbank's, 14-3565 

cultivation of, 12-3217; 18-3325; 17-4387 
growth of, 9-2384; 15-3813-14 
jumping, 10-2474 
Lima, 14-3654 
plants! b^Indian^j.1-16 

BMA^'etiUxMr, 8 a dance, 11-2805; 13-8823 
Bean-stalk, Jack and the, 19-3207 
Bear, an animal, 1-158, 161; 10-4060; 83-6801 
and the chipmunk, 5-1110 
and the little wolf, 21-5520 
Australian: see Koala 
basic the, 5-1096 
carved in Switzerland, 18-2992 
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Bear, children saved, 29-6026 
feed on salmon, 10-2703 
fur of, 19-6074 
hibernation of. 24-6372 
how he lost his tall, S-1105 
In story, 7-1906 
In the well, 19-4990 
on canal-boat, 18-4768 
polar, 1-168, 161; 4-1075; 13-3446; 22-6803 
preys on lemmings, 3-805 
Teddy. In shadow, 20-6368 
three bears, 5-1201 
travelers, and the, 17-4346 
young of polar. 21-6666 
BeaVberry, a plant, 90-6216. 6219 
Beardf Ban, and boys, 83-6186 
Bear-Stant, story of a, 8-1966 
Bear-Tamer* a statue, 18-4667, 4672 
Bear-weed: see Skunk-cabbage 
Beast, Beauty and the, 11-2760 
Beast, Blatant, character In "Faerie Queene," 
3-702 

Beat, of sound, 19-6062 
Beatrloe, Shakespearian character, 3-663 
Beatr&oe, undying love of, 4-982 
Beatrix, character In “Henry Esmond,” 13-3309 
Beaucalre, In " Tartarln of Tarascon.” 13-4640 
Beanolere, nickname of Henry 1, 3-590 
Beauharnals, Josdpttae de: see Josephine, 
empress of the French 
Beaujeu,' Captain, defeated Braddock. 4-896 
Beaumont, TTanois, English dramatist, 21-5489 
Beauregard (Pierre 9. V.), Confederate general, 
. 8-2047 * 

Beautiful, Princess, 4-1052 
Beauty, and the Beast, 11-2749 
of\>ne’s self, 20-5396 
sleeping, 7-1708 
spirit of: see Venus, goddess 
what Is? 8-2 All 

Beaux, OeolUa, American painter, 16-4252, 4255 
Beaver, description of, 3-876, 678; 16-4060; 
19-5072 

fur-bearing animal, 18-4831; 19-5076 
home of, 21-6573 
skin as unit of trade, 18-4834 
young of, 91-5664 ‘ 

Beaver Bake, In Yellowstone Park, 3-583 
B4b4 est Malade, a French play, 5-1300 
Beo, abbey of. 13-4791 
Bee, Abbot of, 18-4793 
Beqnuanaland, Moffatt settled In. 3-300 
Beeker, Charlotte, poems: see Poetry Index 
Beckwith. J. Carroll, American painter, 16-4252 
Beognerel, Monsieur, and radium. 3-648 
Bed, sleeping In damp, 13-3384 
Bed-olothea, over face, 8-2249 
Beddoes, Thomas Lovell, poemB of: see Poetry 
Index 

Bede, The Venerable, English historian, 9-466; 

13-3482; 16-3935; 17-4461-52 
Bedesmen, the king's, 7-1668 
Bedford, Buke of, In France, 1-130 
Bedford, England, gaol of Bunyan, 7-1746 
Bedlvere, Sir, of the Round Table. 13-3371 
Bedonebyaeyondid, Mrs., character In " Water 
. Babies, ,T 16-3830 

Bedouins, nomadic tribes, 15-3861; 16-4297: 
93-6097 

Bedposts, Sheraton. 23-6175 
Bedroom, air in, 7-1804 
Beds. box. 7-1804 

Bedstraws. flower of, 15-4016; 18-4660 
Bedwln, Mrs., character In “ Oliver Twist,” 
10-2565 

Bee-bread: see Pollen 

Baeoh, a tree, 11-2878; 13-3259; 14-3733; 20-5862; 
21-5438 

Beech-drops, a plant, 12-3068; 15-4015 
false: see Pine-sap _ 

Beeehdh Harriet: see Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
Feeoher, Henry W., a divine, 8-2043 
Beeoher, Bev. Lyman, father of Harriet, 8-2096 
Beeohwood. In " John Halifax,” 15-397-5 
Beeoh-wood, flowers in, 1 -M 015 
Beef, production in Unlteix States, 10-2677 
Beef-extraot, food value of, 13-3273 
Beefsteak-fungus, a mushroom, 19-face 4882, 
4884 

Beef-tea, food value of, 19-8183 
Bee-Hive, a geyser, 3-587 
Bee-Jelly, food for bees, 11-2853-54 
Be#4dller: see King-bird ^ 

BfSlselmb, character in “ Pilgrim’s Progress," 
6-1181 


Bee-milk: see Bee-ielly 
Bee-moth, destructive to wax, 11-2868 
In hives, 19-8021 
Bee-orohls. a plant, 17-4478-79 
Beer, souring of, 84-6864 
Bees, and flowers, 15-8818-14, 8816. 4015 
and honey, 19-4878 
and moths, 19-8021 
and thyme, 18-4655 
and wasps, 11-2849 
battle of the. 30-5894 
birth of. 11-2853 
buttercups and, game. 14-3556 
communication or, 92-5813 
death of, 15-4020 
eye of, 9-2337 

get honey from linden, 13-3261 
humming of, 4-911 
Intelligence of. 3-672 
leaf-cutting, 11-2867 
sting of, 3-816; 15-4020 
story of, 11-2849 
vision of, 16-4262 

Beet, cultivation of, 18-3217; 17-4387 
in Germany, 11-2764 
the sugar: see Sugar-beet 
Beethoven (Ludwig van), composer, 6-1413; 
13-3284, 3290-91; 14-3772; 15-4002 
musical Instruments used by, 5-1088 
Beetle, and rubber, 33-5793 
mimicry of, 18-3449, 3453 
protective devices of, 13-3453-54 
various beetles. 12-3194-95, 3199, 3200 
see also Fire-fly, Glow-worm. Insects, Lady 
bird, Scarabseus, Water-beetle 
Begble, Harold, poems: see Poetry Index 
Beggar-maid, Cophetua and the, 4-822 
story of, 4-824 

“Beggars, 1 * Dutch patriots, 14-3544 

Beggar-ticks, plants, 19-5092 

Beblstna, Rock of, 13-3484; 19-4958; 20-5148 

Behrend, John, built pianos, 5-1088 

Behring Straits, naming of, 14-3726 

Bel, temple of. 5-1323; 19-4961 

Beloh, Sir Toby, Shakespearian character, 2-441 

Beloher, Andrew, and Harvard students, 4-962 

Belcher (Sir Edward), British explorer, 21-6 4 5 : 

Belfort, French city, 9-2420 

Belga, natives of Belgium, 14-3541 

Belgard, Castle of, in Faerie Queene,” 3-703 

Belgian Congo, In Africa, 4-1016; 14-3550, 

3732; 18-4306 

Belgians, artificial leather of, 11-2834 
in Canada, 14-3732 
Belgium, arms of, 7-1658 
capital of, 14-3549 
fruit In, 3-655 

government, at Havre, 9-2291; 14-3550 

history of. 10-2559; 14-3638, 3648, 3550; 22-585U 

In Africa, 2-302; 16-4305. 4308 

map of, 14-8547 

mussels In, 15-3852 

national song of, 14-3772 

Roman church in, 10-2552 

work-dogs in, 8-508 

Belgrade, capital of Serbla,*ll-2900; 12-3238; 
13-3242, 3244: 21-5658 

Belgrano, Manuel, Argentine genera., 20-5361 
Bolin, saved by Eustache, 18-4800 
BeHsarlns, Roman soldier, 11-2940; 12-3188-89 
BftUt, the god, 19-4966 
Bellse, Central American port, 23-6047 
Bell, Alexander Q., and talking-machine, 21-5602 
and telephone, 2-336; 17-4446 
Bell, Alexander M., educator, 17-4446-47 
Bell, Chichester, and talking-machine, 21-5602 
Bell, Bev. Trank, character in ” Pendennis.” 
13-3516 

Bell, Henry, and steam-navlgatlon, 10-2486-87, 
2490 

Bell (John), British sculptor, 10-5040 
Bell, John, candidacy of, 8-2044 
Bell, Laura, character in " Pendennis,” 13-3516 
Bell, " Bells," In " The Chimes," 8-2300 
called Big Ben, 6*1545 
caned Great Paul, 6-1646 
electric, 10-2586; 13-8229 
for Morris d&noes, 11-2806 
in otter-hunting, 13-4837 
modeling a, 93-6167 „ 

of Christian churches. 18-4745 
under the sea, 24-6317 

Beliik oharact^ in " Abb* Constantin.” 12-4764 
BeUedoana, a medicine, Mj*4 666 
effect of, 19*3019; 29-6107 
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Belladonna lily, a plant, 90-6230 
Bellamoure, Sir, character In " Faerie Queene," 
3-702 

Bsllarlo, Doctor, Shakespearian character, 9-332 
Bell-bird, a bird. 7-1767, 1764 
Belle Zele, Canada, 1-223 
Belle Zele. Strait# of, 3-664 
Bellenden. Sdith, character In " Old Mortality.” 
7-1776 

Bellenden, Ziady Margaret, 7-1776 
Bellerophon, myth painted, 7-1688 
Bellevne Hospital, In New York, 18-4629 
Bellflower, family of plants, 16-4186 
see also Campanulas 


war 1 


Of Jamaica. 16-4324 

of Switzerland, 19-2984-86; 


Beilin, the Ram, 91-6669 
Bellini — 


convention held Ih, 3-812 
Bernhardt, Banh, French actress, 90-6128, 6144; 
84-6336 



i Vincenzo), Italian composer, 13-8294 
family (Jacopo, Gentile, Giovanni), 
Venetian artists, 8-1174, 1176, 1178 
Bellows, of Jack's House: see Jack, House of 
Bell-push, In clay, 93-6004 
Bell-Book, lighthouse on, 3-760 
Bell-tower, of Venice: see Campanile of St. 
Mark's 

BeUwort, a flower, 11-2881-82 
Belmont, home of Portia. 3-830 
Belooehls, costume of, 18-3931 
Belphmbe, character In “ Faerie Queene,” 3-699, 
701-02 

Belshazzar, king of Babylon, 19-4970; 90-6146 
Belt, making a beautiful, 6-1298 
Belts, Danish waterways, 14-3658 
Beluga, 4-1074 

Bemerton. garden of Herbert, 8-2015 
Benares, king of, 16-4084 
“Ban Bolt,” by English, 13-3054; 14-3768 
Bend, fisherman's, 13-3326 
Benedetto, character In "Count of Monte 
Cristo,” 17-4434 

Benedick, Shakespearian character, 3-563 
Benedict, St., story of, 4-1028 
Benedictine, nuns. In Paris, 6-1500 
Bengal, history of, 16-4079 
Indian province, 3-703; 7-1718 
princess of, 4-974 

Ben Hur, Judah, character In “ Ben Hur,” 
90-5257 

“Ben Hur,” by Wallace, 90-5256-57 
Benjamin, Judah P„ Confederate lawyer, 

24-6835, 6338 _ . 

Bennett, William Cox, poems: see Poetry Index 
Bennlngton,Vt., battle of. 4-1004 
Benson, F. W., paintings of, 7-1688 
Bentham, Jeremy, philosopher, 16-4156 
BentlvogUo, Cardinal, portrait, by Lorraine, 
19-6108 

Benton, Mazy, bravery of. 8-1955 
Benton, Thomas H. f American statesman, 
10-2441-42 

story of Jackson, 3-784 
Benue Blver, In Africa, 16-4300 
Benvollo, Shakespearian character, 2-447 
Benzine, from coal-tar, 9-416; 7-1891 
Benzol, Edison and, 94-6351 
from eoal-tar, 9-416 

Beothuks, natives of Newfoundland, 24-6293 
Beowulf, story of, 13-3502, 18-8935 
Stranger, Pierre Jean de, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

Berbers, in Morocco, 16-4307 
Berengarln, Queen, goodness of. 16-4745 
Bergen, Norwegian town, 14-3654, 3662 
Bering, Titan, Danish navigator, 14-8726; 
18-4067; 91-5468 

Berkeley, Bishop, Baying of. 7-1686 
Berkeley, Sir William, governor of Virginia, 
3-630, 633 

Berkeley, university at, 17-4574 
Berkshire*, breed of bogs. 10-2681 
Berlin, built on nummulltes, 9-2406 
capital of Prussia, 10-2896; 11-2760 
Are In. 29-6766 
history of, 11-2761 
route to Russia, 18-8798 
Berlin Decrees, of Napoleon, 10-2693 
Berlin, Treaty of, and peace, 13-3242, 8244 
Berlin, University of, and education, 11-2762 
Barilos, Hector, composer, 13-3293 
Bermuda, islands of. 9-272; 93-6042 
Bernadette (John)i see Charles XIV 
Bernard, Mias, married Sir John Macdonald, 
10-4324 

and the second Crusade, 18-4029, 


of Alaska, 18-4060 
sacred of Pe-le, 20*5283 
Bertalda, In story, 18-4063 
Bertha, character in "Cricket on the Hearth.” 
9-2303 

Bertram, Count of Rousillon, 9-328 

Bertram, Godfrey, character In "Guy Maimer- 

Bertram, Hany, character in “ Guy Mannering,” 
6-1626 

Bertram^ ^Luoy , character in "Guy Mannering.” 

Bertnoolo, character in "Count of Monte 
Cristo ” 17-4434 

Beryl, precious stone. 94-6377. 6380-81. 6888 
Btrylune, character in ” Blue Bird,” 99-5836 

B " 2^56* • " tee ‘ Dr ° CeSB 0,1 

Bessemer-oonverters, In steel-making, 

22-5689-90, 6700 

Best Friend, a locomotive, 3-606 
Betelgensc, a star, 10-2645 

Beth, character In “Little Women,” 8-2098-99; 
20-5169 

Beth Gelert, a cairn. 90-6386 
Bethlehem, and St. Jerome, 18-4030, 4037 
birthplace of Christ, 20-5280 
church at, 90-5384 
pilgrimages to, 18-3856 
“Betrothed.” story of the novel. 6-1495 
Betty, lost her «way. 93-6132 
” Beulah,” by Evans, 8-2098 
Beulah, In ‘^Pilgrim’s Progress,” 8-1185 
Bevel, use of, 8-1939 
Beverly, Bhoe-factorles at, 18-3103. 

Besuquet, character In "Tartarln of Tarascon” 
18-4640 

Bhaer, Professor, character in "Little Women,” 
90-5172 

Bhlls, In British Empire. 16-4081 
Blanoa, Shakespearian character, 3-643 
Bible, English in, 8-2351 
Gutenberg’s, 14-3609 
in Winnipeg, 92-5946 
Luther's. 10-2566 
names of, 3-688 
reading the, 91-6485 
schools for reading, 10-2667 
stars mentioned In, 10-2645 
translations of, 3-773; 4-856; 10-2655; 

18-8941-42; 93-6115 
verse contains all letters, 13-3433 
Biceps, a muscle, 16-2648-49 
Blohonne, a dog. 90-5181 
Bl-oonoavei see Concave 
Bioyole, earliest, 23-6055 
rubher tires for, 99-5794 
spinning of wheels of, 3-693 
to clean, 17-4494 
uprightness of, 11-2910 
Biddy, and tho tallow-dip, 4-1065* 

Bideford, in “ Westward Ho! ” 14-3713 
Bienne, Bake, in Switzerland. 12-2982, 2984 
Biennial, kind of plant, 16-3814 
Blerstadt, Albert, American painter, 16-4220 
Big Ben, a bell, 6-1546 

Big Ben, a clock, on. Westminster, 6-1538, 1544-45 
Big Bertha, a gun, 93-6148 
Big Bagle, an Indian, 7- 
Big-Endians, exiles, In 


5-1887 


7-1673 

" Gulliver's Travels,” 


see Malcolm Canmore 


“ Big-head i ” 


L 4082, 4087 
hymns of, 6-2018 
of Clalrvaux, 6-1668 


“Biglow Papers,” by Lowell, 6-1619 

Bilberries, fruits, 16-4136; 17-4668; 18-4760, 4763 
Bile, produced by liver. 9-2866-66; 68-6016 
BUge, of a ship, 18-4818 „ 

BUI, the Lizard* character In “ Alice in Wonder- 
land.” 11-2963; 16-3163 , 

Billiard-balls, and sound-waves, 16-4870 
Billing* (William), songs of, 16-3049 
Billy, and the rattlesnake, 6-1966 ^ 

Bln a, a savage, 93-0017; 94-6267, 0846 
Binder, agricultural machine, 16-4150 
aSkAweedT a weed, 16-4212-13 
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Blag* sb * on the Rhine, 11-2765 
Bingo, a game, 10-251)0 
Biot, J. B., French chemist, 34-6364 
Biplane, various types or, 1-176, 180, 185 
Biroh, a tree, 11-2877; 13-3258; 14-8733; 31-5436, 
5438 

why it has rings, 33-5775 
Bireh- bark, for paper, 4-961 
Indian use of, 11-2782 
•• Blrchlsgs,” Norwegian party, 14-3654 
Bird-girl, with the golden wings, 7-1812 
Birds, and semi-circular canals, 15-39'i9 
and Walther, 13-3394 
brains of, 14-3687 
brazen-winged birds, 30-5185 
carry seeds, 16-3813, 3890 
cast feathers, 9-2350 
choosing their king, 9-2403 
Christmas-tree for. 9-2263 
cutting claws of, 30-5176 
development of. 3-670-75; 4-873 14-3668 

drowned and burled, 11-2917 
eat acorns, 15-3896 
eaten by ants, 11-2974 
eggs of American, 7-1760, fact* 1756, 1760 
Egyptian hunting, 18-4852 
exhibits Of, 30-5330, 5333 
And way. 6-1417 
flesh-eating, 7-1898 
flight of, 14-3568, 3589; 16-3887 
forsake nests. 31-5639 
freed by Napoleon, 8-1330 
gizzard of, 9-2363 , 

•golden, 4-888 
haunts of, 17-4565 
heat of, 6-1609 
homes for, 81-6517 
homes of. 33-5745 
imaginary, 1-217 
Indian cookery of, 10-2578 
killed for plumage. 9-2340-41 : 33-5960 
longest-tailed, 33-6217 
made at dinner-table, 9-2267 
migration of, 3-516, 618; 9-2340 
mites on, 13-3364 
monster. 13-3374 
nests of, 4-917; 7-face 1760 
of beauty. 7-1753 
of Canada, 13-3152; 13-3455 
of prey, 9-2342 

of streets, trees and streams, 9-2212 

of the ocean, 7-1639, 1646 

oil for sea-birds, 6-1603 

out of drawing, 19-4925 

prehistoric, 1-63 

puzzling, 91-5523 

sacred, 8-1976; see also Ibis 

Saint Francis and, 4-1022-23 

selection of mates, 16-4113 

some singing, 8-2104 

song of, 18-4693 

spider that catches. 13-3361, 3363 
talk of, 8-1287; 38-5813 
teeth of, 8-1982, 2078 
that cannot fly, 6-1602; 13-3229 
that serve us, 6-1567 
that swim and climb, 8-19,1 
tracks of. 7-1854 
various kinds of, 3-677 
vision of. 16-4263 „ 

warm-blooded, 3-671, 673; 4-873 
what wakes. 13-3511 
why do not fall, 4-918 
why not fly alike, 11-2736 
Bee also Eggs, Feathers, collection of, etc. 
Birdseye! see Germander-speedwell 
Blrd’s-nest orchid, of Britain, 17-4479 
BlrdS-of-Faradlse, beauty or, 7- face 1752, 1755, 
1768 

Blrgnsjatro, a crab, 10-2614 
Birkenhead, troop-ship lost, 7-1818. 1820 
Birmingham, city in Alabama, 93-5960 
Birmingham, English town, 4-1042: 18-4801 
Blraam Wood, advancing on Dunsinane, 6-1299 
Bin Hlmroud, and tower of Babel, 19-4969-70 
"Birth of Tiana," by Botticelli, 19-5102 
Birthright, meaning of, 14-3781 
Birthstones, for birth months, 34-6377 
Blsooe, English navigator, 31-6464 
Blnootm, a child, 90-5181 
Blseotlne, a child, 80-6181 
Biscuit, of china, 17-4647 y 
iiiholwi. Arab tribe. 93-6099 
■SahopTBIr Henry, music writer, 14-3769 
Bishop, of Great Britain, 10-4791 


Bishop, of the church, 18-4789 
power of the bishops, 14-3642 
St. Ambrose made a, 16-4030 
Bishop, a rock, 5-1311 
Bishop Bidley College, In Canada, 81-5402 
Blshop’s-Capt see Ml ter wort 
Bismarck, Prince Otto B. L. von, chancellor of 
Germany, 9-2290, 10-2595, 2597-2600; 11-2772 
in Dropping the Pilot, 11-2771 
statue of, 11-2762 
Bismarck Island, 6-1493 
Bison, American, 1-15: 3-586; 31-6609 
in Yellowstone Park, 3-586 
see also Buffalo 
Bit, of key, 34-6359 
Bites, treatment for, 13-3440; 19-5033 
Bito, a dutiful son. 9-2315 
Biton, a Greek, 6-1321 
Bitter, Karl, American sculptor, 18-1675 
Bltterllng, a fish, 10-2706-07 
Bittern, bird, 8-1973-74; 8-2341 
Bitter-root, state flower, 33-5816 
Bittersweet f Celastrns), a shrub, 17-4563-ti l 
Bittersweet (Bolanum), a vine, 17-4353 
Bivalves, armored .sea-animals, 10-2616 
Bizet (Alexander O. L.), composer, 13-3294 
Bjorn son, BJornstjerne, Norwegian writer, 
90-5314 

Black, and heat, 17-4372 
color of black men, 1-48 
how made, 8-1951 
Black alder, a shrub, 17-4565 
Blackamoors, king of, 3-396 
" Blackboard," a pirate, 3-532 
see also Teach, Edward 
Blackberries, English, 3-660 
fruits, 18-4763; 19-5084 
white, 14-3565 
Blackbird, age of. 9-2350 

character in " Blue Bird," 23-5838 
egg of. 7- face 1756, 1760 
of Europe 8-2109, 2112-13; 9-2345; 13-3156. 
33-5746 

redwlnged, 13-3459 

Blackcap, a bird, 7-face 1760, 8-2107-08, 2111 
Blackcock, a bird, 6-1559. 1561-62 
" Black Death,” an epidemic, 3-772; 4-1042. 
14-3654, 84-6368 

Blaok Dog. in “ Treasure Island.” 14-3632 
Black Eagles, Cuban organization, 33-6046 
Black-eye, treatment of, 17-4383 
Blackfoet (or Blackfoot), Indian tribe, 10-2577, 
2579; 11-2785, 18-4622, 4836. 23-6144 
Black Forest, In Germany, 11-2765. 2768 
Blaokfriars Theatre, and Shakespeare, 31-5580 
Blaok game, 6-1559 
Blaok George, Serbian patriot, 13-3242 
Blaok Hawk War, Lincoln in, 3-786 
Blaok Hole, of Calcutta. 7-1718 
Blacking-box, how to make, 10-2517 
Blaok Alight, character in "Ivanhoe.” 7-1666 
Blaok Prince, Great Hall of the, 3-771 
see also Edward, the Black Prince 
Black Bobe, and White Heart, 33-6143 
“Blaok Book,” by Connor, 16-4327 
Blaoks, of Australia. 6-1368, 1186 
Black Sea, In Europe. 12-3185, 3194; 14-3721. 

3726, 3728; 15-3855 

Black Sea Biviera, of Russia. 10-247..: 15-3798 
Black-tail: see Deer 
Blackthorn, a game, 5-1096 
BlaCkthont, a plant, 14-3534; 16-4134 
Blackwall-hltch, of a rope, 13-3326 
Blaokwell, Elizabeth, first woman doctor, 12-3123 
Bladdemnt, a shrub, 18-4759 
Bladders, for telephone, 1-247 
Bladder- wrack, a sea- weed, 6-1421 
Blair, Frank V., and General Lee, 17-4 466 
Blair, Montgomery, Postmaster-General, 8-2040 
Blake. Matthew, character in " Charles 
O’Malley,” 13-2975 
Blake, Fatey, 5-1146 

Blake (Bobert), English admiral, 4-1040; 7-1862. 
14-3547 

Blake, William, poems: see Poetry Index 
Bl&kelook, Balph A., American painter, 16-4250 
Blanc, MOat, Alpine peak, 9-2416: 13-2981 
Blanohard (Francois), French aeronaut, 89-5810 
Blanchard, Thomas, machines Invented by, 
11-2718 

Blanohe Kef, ship, 10-2607 

Blanoo, Cape, in Africa, 16-4308 

Blanoo, Gusman, president of Venezuela, 18-4601 

Blankets, of Indians, 90-5828 

Blashfleld, B. K«, American painter. 16-4268 
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Blast-furnace, for iron, 22-6694 
see also Furnaces 

Blaxland, explored Australia, 2-365 
Bleaberryi see Bilberry 
Bleak, a fish, 10-2707-08 
‘•Bleak Bouse/' by Dickens, 10-2459 
Bleeding*, control of. 6-1596; 16-4201; 18-4616 
of arteries and veins, 19-4928 
without Injury. 19-4880 
Bleeding-Heart, flower, 3-616 
“ Bleedug-Kansaei '» see Kansas, lighting over 
Blefnson, In “ Gulliver’s Travels," 1-1333, 1337 
Blenheim, battle of, 3-645; 10-2560 
battle of, puzzle picture, 4-980 
Bleuay, a fish, 6-1421; 10-2600 
Bldriot (Bonis), flight across channel, 1-17C 
“Blessed Damosel,” by Rossetti, 23-6039 
Blewett, Jean, poems: see Poetry Index 
Blimber, Dr., character In “Dombey and Son," 
10-2566 

Blind, hearing of the, 16-3909 
how they learned to read, 8-1995 
sensations of, 15-3907 
touch of, 21-6516 

Blind-alley, occupations called, 23-6217 
Blind-man, Mr, character in “ Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress,” 6-1183 

Blind-man’s breakfast, a game, 19-5035 
Blind-man's stab, a game, 19-5035 
Blindness, of young animals, 7-1885 
Blind-partners. 19-5035 
Blinds, of duck-shooters, 6-1564 
Blind-worm, a lizard, 5-1211, 1218 
Bliss, Bower of, in '‘Faerie Queene," 3-700 
Block, guard the, 14-3642 
Blookade, of American coast, 0-1398 
of EngllBh ports, by France, 6-1397 
of Southern ports, 8-2047, 2052; 23-6958 
Blockade-runners, ships, 8-2052 
Block-game, with dominoes, 15-4044 
Blook Houses, in New York, 19-5014 
Bids, Charles, Count of, and Joan of Brittany, 
10-2508 

Blomldon, Cape, In Nova Scotia, 21-5550 
Blondel, and Richard Cceur de I.lon, 23-6194 
Blood, aliveness of, 22-5891 
and digestion, 9-2367 
and fainting. 5-1163; 10-2470 
carries air, 3-814 
causes hunger, 13-3510 
cells of the. 5-1122; 8-1429, 1469; 15-3980; 

21-6622; 22-5725; 23-5991, 6110; 24-6309 
circulation of, 6-1E93; 7-1647; 10-4201; 18-4616; 

19-4880; 21-5622; 23-6106, 6108; 24-6309 
coldness of, 17-4687 
color of, 8-1430-31 
convection of heat In, 16-4283 
food and, 22-5902 
makes us red, 14-3685 
of the Saviour, 18-4682 
of tired animal, 7-1879 
specific gravity of. 15-3828-29 
studies on circulation of, IB-4631 
temperature of, 4-873 
see also Harvey, William 
Bloodhounds, and cassowary, 8-1508 
used for trailing men, 2-509 
Blood-month, November. 17-4537 
Blood-plates, cells of the blood, 6-1461-62 
Blood-root, flowers of, 11-2879, 2881 
Bloods, Indian tribe, 23-61 14 
Bloodstone, a gem, 24-6377, 6379 
Blood-vessels, in lungs, 24-6308 
nerves that control, 14-3599 
of body. 6-1593 
see also Arteries, etc. 

Bloom, of grape, 33-5893 
Bloomers, for doll, 4-848 

Blossoms, picture, by Albert Moore, 16-fiontls. 
Blotter, how to make. 16-4291 
Blotting-paper, absorbs Ink, 8-2082 
Blow, In gas-making, 2-418 
Blow-fly: see Blue-bottle 
Blow-gun, use of, 19-5077 
Blabber, as food. 11-2732; 12-3231 
of sea-animals, 4-1070, 1076 
Blflohsr, Gabbard L. von, Prussian general, 
9-2289; 10-2594; 17-4366, 4368 
Bios, Captain, and Miss Pollle, 19-5109 
Bins, cause of color, 13-3387 
color of hands, 32-5889 
color of veins, 12-3144 
combinations of, 8-1951 
dye of wood, 16-4132 
eyes of, 18-4330 


Bine, In Are-flame, 22-5892 
in flag, 20-5397; 21-6491 
of sky, 90-5898 

primary color. 1 - 166 ; 10 - 2699 ; 17-4624 
Prussian. 20-5177 
waves or, 7-1796 

“Blue-Board,” authorship of, 6-1477 
Bluebells, arrangement of, 3-628 
of England, 13-4668; 80-5280 
of Scotland, 18-4655, 4658 
various, 18-4658 

Blueberries, fruit. 3-861, 655; 17-4559 
Bluebird, a thrush, 13-8464 
egg of, 7-face 1756 
nest of, 22-5751 

“Blue-bird,” by Maeterlinck; 8-1488 ; 20-6314 
story of, 22-5835, 5837 
Bine Birds, organization of girls, 14-3762 
Blue-blindness, what it is, 17-4525 
Bluebonnet, state flower, 22-5816 
Bluebottle, an injurious insect, 12-3201, 3204; 
15-3816 

Bluebottle, plant: see Cornflower 
Blue Boy, a plcturo, 4-frontls.; 17-4590 
“Blue-Coat Boys,” costume of, 4-859; 13-4731 
Bluecoat Bohool, founded by Edward VI, 4-859 
Blue Dragon Inn, in ” Martin Chuzslewlt," 
10-2673 

Blne-eyed-grase, a flower, 12-3064 
Blue- eyed-stranger. a dance, 11-2805 
Blue-Gowns: see King's Bedesmen 
Blue-grass, grown for hay, 8-2384 
Blueing, stains of, 21-5644 

Blue-joy, a bird, 7-1762; 9-2213, 2344; 13-3459 
see also Jays, birds 
Blue Blok, and Boone, 24-6250' 

Blue H. Freighters, ships, 20-6377 
Blue VountauiB, of Australia, 6-1368 
Blue Bile Blver, in Africa, 2-299; 16-4306 
see also Nile Jtiver 
Blue-stocking, derisive term, 12-3120 
Blue-tit, a bird. 7- face 1752; 22-6745 
Blue- weed i see Viper’s bugloss 
Bluff Bllsg Hal, a dance, 11-2805 
Blumenfeld, on Boy Scouts, 23-6140 
Blunderbore, a monster, 7-1810 
Blush, cause of, 6-1598; 23-6109 
Boa-constrictor, a serpent, 8-1378, 1380, 1387 
s< e also Water-boa 

Boadlcea, yuecn of England, 1-210, 211; 2-478 
Boar, and Hercules, 20-6185 
fox and the, 16-3878 
of Erymanthus, 13-3374 
variety of pig, 2-413. 414 
Board, and air-pressure, 22-5738 
Boatbill, bird, 8-1973, 1975 
Boat-dwellers, of the Mississippi, 23-6072 
Boatmen, of Thames, 10-2492; 23-6051 
Boate, bridge of: see Bridge of Boats 
centre of gravity of, 15-3882, 3885 
driven by camphor, 21-5642 
fleet of little, 16-3900 
flying: see Flying-boats 
made of paper, 8-1941 
modeling a. 23-6167 
of the Nile, 18-4844, 4848, 4850 
on the Mississippi, 6-1391; 23-6073 
taxed by Spain, 7-1836 
torpedo: see Torpedo-boats 
“ Bobbles, ” London police, 20-6397 
Bobbins, for cotton, 19-4888-89, 4891 
Bobolink, in the rice-flelds, 9-2345 
Bobs, coasting os, 90-5221 
Bobwhltes see Quail 

Boocacdo, Giovanni, Italian writer, 20-5307, 5310 
Bodies, effect of air-pressure on, 16-3983 
falling, 7-1674, 1679, 1681; see also Gravitation 
hollowness of, 9-2245 
motion of, 14-3674 
perpetual motion of, 14-3590 
Bodkin, Hr., character In “Charles O’Malley,” 
12-2975 

Body, bones and arteries of, 16-4200 
changes in, 22-5895 
division of labor in, 20-6805 
heat of, 3-692; 8-2088; 10-4110 
how built up, 10-2468 
making of the, 3-671. 
master of the, 18-47ft 
power of human, 3-648 
upright attitude of, 16-8884 
Boerhaave, Hermann, Dutch doctor, 18-4621 
Boers, of South Africa, 7-1780 

Bcwrtla^Clrpel^tate, 20-5202, 5208 
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Boethius, Roman philosopher, 15*3941 
Boffins, characters In “ Our Mutual Friend," 
10-2462 

Bogan, Mrs.: see Nairne, Lady 

Bos’- bean i sec Buck-beau 

Bog’os, character In "Egyptian Princess," 

13- 6953 

Bog-mosses: see Sphagnum 
Bog-myrtle, a plant, 19-6091 
Bogota, capita] of Colombia, 18-4604 
Bogs, flowers of, 19-5086 
Bohemia, King of, Shakespearian character, 
3-662 

king of, at Cressy, 3-772 
Bohemia, gems from, 84-6379 

history of. 10-2568, 2594; 13-3482; 14-3772 
see also Austria-Hungary 
“Bohemian Girl,” opera by Balfe, 13-3294; 

14- 3771 

Bohemnnd, of Tarentum, 0-1551 
Boiler, of locomotive, 8-304-05 
Boiling, effects of, 81-5513 
Boiling-point, of water, 8-519 
Boie, Sir Bowland de, Shakespearian character, 
3-637 

Bole de Boulogne, In Paris, 81-5538 
Bois4 Xlver, dam across, 11-2710; 81-5418 
BoiB-Guilbert, Sir Brian da, character in " 1 van- 
hoe " 7-1663 

Bokar, Gsorgs Henry, poems: see Poetry Index 
Bokhara, costume of, 15-3931 
Bolan Pass, between India and Afghanistan, 
0-1630; 15-3926-26 

Boleslav I, king of Poland, 11-2902, 2904 ■ 
Boletus, edible, 19-1’ace 4882 

poisonous mushroom, 19-face 4880 
Bolsyn, Anno, queen of England, 4-858 
Bolingbroke, Henry: see Henry IV, of England 
Bolivar, Bimon, president of Colombia, 17-4514; 

18-4603, 1606, 4608 
Bolivia, history of, 80-5362, 5364 
Indians of, 17-4509 
Republic of, 18-4606 
rubber In. 88-5793 
Boll, of cotton, 19-488^ 

Boll-weevil, destroyed by other Insects, 13-3300 
injurious to cotton. 18-3203-04 
Bologna, Giovanni, Italian st ulptor, 16-4173 
Bologna, I Lallan city, 12-3080. 30h2. 14-3610 
Bologna, University of, medical school, 18-4630 
Bolt, form of protection, 24-C357 
of a lock, 84-6359, 6362 
Bolting-oloths, for flour, 5-1139 
Bolton, Fanny, character In >a Pendennls,' 
13-3519 

Boma, town In Africa, 18-1306 
Bomb, for depths, 88-5860 
Bombardier-beetle. an insect, 13-3454 
Bombay, gift to Charles H. 7-1716, 16-4078 
port of India, 8-1634 
Bombs, dropped by aviators, 1-174, 179 
Bombyx Mori, the silkworm moth, 7-1826 
Bonaparte, Hon. Charles, grandson of Jerome 
Bonaparte, 19-4945 

Bonaparte, Francis Joseph Charles: see Rome, 
king of 

Bonaparte, Jerome, and the Water-Seller, 3-764 
king of Westphalia, wife of, 19-4942 
Bonaparte, Jerome Napoleon, life of, 19-4944-45 
Bonaparte, Joseph, king of Spain, 8-1953, 
13-3341. 3346; 17-4366, 4368 
Bonaparte, Napoleon: see Napoleon I, of France 
Bonar, Dr. Horatius, poems: see Poetry Index 
Bonavlata, town in Newfoundland, 24-6296 
Bonds, issued by Congress, 6-1435 
whut they are, 23-5998 
Bone, for china. 17-4540-51 
for cutlery, 18-4804 
for fertilizer, 4-868, 10-2686; 16-4144 
for fuel, 15-4046 
for pins. 19-5001 
funny-bone, 10-2573 
growth of, 10-2463 
how to treat, 18-4288 
Inner ear and, 15-8997 
keel-like, 8-1510 
lasts long, 1-187 
of body, 16-4200: 91-6622 
of cuttlefish, 10-2484 *■ 
petrous, 10-2570; 15-3916 
pictures on, 13-3479-80 
treatment of broken. 13-3440 
uses for, 3-406: 6-1430; 14-8672 
Bonss, Mil, In " (Treasure Island,” 14-3680 
Bonesefc a plant, 19-5086-87 


Boneset, climbing, 18-6092 
Bonhsur, Marie Bosa, animal painter, 14-frontli 
Bon Homme Blohard, ship, 12-3004 
Boniface, 8t>, in Germany, 15-4031-32 
Bonn, German university town, 11-2768 
Bonner, Bobert, and Mrs. Southworth, 8-2096 
Bonnet, Daniel. escape of, 7-1744 
Bonnet, for baby-doll, 16-4199 
Bonneville, Captain, and explorations of, 7-184 
" Bonnie Blue Flag," Confederate song. 18-8054 
Bonnie Frlnoe Charlie: see Stuart, Charles 
Edward 

“Bonnie Frlnoe Charlie," song, 14-3770 
Boobies, birds, 9-2340 
Book-binding, process of, 4-963 
Bookcase, of boxes, 11-2728 
Book of Common Prayer, history. 4-869; 18-894: 
“ Book of Bongs," by Heine, 13-3399 
Book of the Dead, 18-4846. 4848, 4850 
Booke, chained. 14-3607; 16-3935 
easier than lesson-book, 3-815 
Egyptian, 18-4846 
evolution of, 18-3106 
first famous, 1-73 
first of America, 18-3049 
first printed in England, 14-3612-18 
how to draw, 9-2375 
In early United States, 6-1394 
mending worn, 16-4294 
of Asia, 19-4960. 4965 
people who first wrote, 15-3909 
printing, 14-3615 
problem concerning, 5-1104 
royal, 4-860 
to cover, 81-5647 
trick with book, 5-1097 
wonder of, 4-943 
written In Latin, 18-8281 
see also Cylinders, Exercise-book, Papyri, 
Tablets, etc. 

Bookshelves, making set of, 84-6279 
Books, Story of Famous: see Tables of ContentE 
“ Boola-Boola," a college song, 18-3054 
Boom, of ship, 15-3959; 18-4620 
Boomerang, Australian weapon, 8-364 
cornea back, 13-3514 
Booms, for logs, 16-4131 
Boone, Daniel, pioneer, 7-1832; 84-6248-49 
Boone, Jemima, capture of, 84-6253 
Boone, Sqnlre, brother of Daniel, 84-6253 
Boone, Squire, father of Daniel, 24-6250 
Boone Creek, tree on, 84-6252 
Boonesbo rough, fort at, 84-6251, 6253 
Booth, Bdwin, statue of, 18-4668 
Booth, John Wilkes, assassinated Lincoln, 
3-787; 8-2064; 13-3493 
Boots, lead In diver’s, 14-3778 
pair of new, 24-6291 

Borage, family of plants, 16-4136; 17-4352 
Borax, production of, 10-2682 
Bordeaux, French government of, 9-2290 
Bordeaux, French port, 8-774; 9-2423 
Borden, Bobert U., premier of Canada. B-1281, 
6-1455; 16-4326 

“ Border Minstrelsy," by Scott, 9-2822 
Border of White Man’s Band, a statue, 18-4674 
Boreas, god of the North Wind, 10-2638 
Borers, of locust, 17-4562 
Borglum, Gutaon, American sculptor, 18-4664, 
-4874 

Borglum, Solon. American sculptor, 18-4674 
Boris, czar of Russia. 14-3724 
Borneo, animals of, 4-627-80; 0-1213; 19-3033 
serpents of, 8-1382 

Borromeo, Cardinal Carlo, and the plague, 

Bors, king of Gaul, character in "Table 
Round,” 4-883 

Borzoi, Russian wolf-hound, 84-6826 
Bosoawen, Admiral (B&ward), in command of 
English navy, 4-890 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina, 18-8242-48 
death of Archduke in7l3-8242 
history of, 11-2895, 2&06; 19-8102 
settlement of, 19-2186 
Bosnians, costumes of, 18-8245 
Bosphorus, Straits of, between Europe and Asia, 
8-1662; 19-3186-86; 18-8241, 8244; 16-3856, 
8858 

Boston, as fish market, 15-8842^ 
at the bottom of the asa, 11-2920 
early hlstore, 6-1892 
evacuated, 4-1000 
fire in, 88-6757 _ 
history of, 80-6899 
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Boston! port dosed, 4-998 
shoe-factories at, 18-8108 
Boston Common, meetlng-plaoe, 80-5899 
Boston Massnors, account of, 80-5899 
engraved by Paul Revere! 4-998, 998 
Boston Public Biteary, pictures in, 18-4248, 4250 
Boston Tea-party, story of, 4-998 
BostwiofeBwlta poems: see Poetry Index 
BoswelWames! and Johnson, 18-4727. 4729 
and Rousseau, 18-4154 
Sosworth Field, battle of. 8-776; 4-855 
_ ... - - 18-5012 

Liinneeus, a-886 
of, 8-965; 8-1868 

13-8299, 8804 


Botev Bey. history of, 8-9 
Bot-flies, injurious insects, 
see also Sheep-bot, Warn 


. ble-fly 

Botha, General Bonis, B-1120 
Bothnia, Gulf of, 14-3652, 8860 
Bothwsll, character in “Old Mortality," 7-1776 
Both well, Bari of, married Mary, Queen of Scots, 
13-3142 

Botoondo Indians, of South America, 17-4509 
Botta (Paul BA, explorer. 19-4964 
Botteler, and Hanchen, 18-3000 
Bottgsr (Johann P.) ( and porcelain, 17-4640 
Botnoelll (Sandro), Italian painter, 17-4590, 
4693; 19-5097, 5102 
Bottle, and Pascal's law, 15-3984 
for musical instrument, 31-5444 
lavender, 8-1941 
machine for blowing, 5-1269 
measures specific gravity, 15-3827 
of hot water, 13-3506 
of skin, 33-6102, 6183 
puzzle about, 1-110 
siphon: see Siphons 
sound of liquid coming from, 14-8774 
to clean, 17-4494 
tricks with, 1-106 
used for making butter, 5-1132 
Bottom, a weaver, 3-327 
Bouoanlers, or meat-driers, 83-6044 
Bouch, Sir Thomas, bridge-builder, 1-24 
Boucioanlt (Dion), actor, music by, 14-3771 
Bougainville, Bonis A. As, French navigator, 

br ' 

Boukabar, in story, 3-1525 

Boulogne, Napoleon at. 8-2288; 17-4366; 81-5534 
Boulton, Matthew, partner of J. Watt, 3-600, 
665; 10-2490 

Bonne#, of a ball, 19-5019 
Bounoe-about, a game, 5-1096 
Boundary, dispute of Maine and Canada, 10-2442 
in Asia, 19-4962 
mountain pass, 89-6778 
Boundary questions, settlement of, 13-3491 
South American, 18-4603 
Boundary-stones, in Asia. 18-4962 
Boundary-tug, a game, 19-5122 
Bonnderby, Josiah, character in “Hard Times," 
10-2460 

Bounding Bike see Uncas 

BonrdUlon, Franois William, poems: see I’oetry 
Index 

Bourges, cathedral of, 16-4173 
Bonrnvule, death rate in, 11-2909 
Bonrseul, Charles, and speech by electricity. 

Bow, and musical instruments, 5-1087; 19-5058 
for flre-maklng, 3-810 
made from yew, 91-6430 
of ribbon, 4-962; 16-4199 
Bow Bella, and Whittington, 8-896 
Bowdoln College, history of, 17-4668 
Bowell, Sir Mackenzie, premier of Canada, 

8-1281 

Bowels, work of, 8-2365; 88-5902 
Bower, the Virgin's: see Clematis 
Bower-bird, arbor of, 8-677; 7-1768, 1760; 89-5752 
Bowers, Blent., on Scott expedition, 81-5466 
Bowflui see Mudflsh 
Bowhead- whale: see Whale 
Bowl, early specimens, 6-1268 
flowers In, 3-628 
of folded paper, 18-4826 
Bowles, Miss, portrait of, 17-4598 
Bowles, William Blsle, poems: see Poetry Index 
Bowley, Joseph, character in “The Chimes," 

9-2300 

Bowley, Body, character In “ The Chimes." 

9-2800 

Bowley Court, in “ The Chimes," 8-2801 


Bowline: see Knots. ... 

Bowling, game of, 4-965 
Bowling Green, George HI'S statue on, 4-1002 
parkin New York. 4-965 : 19-5008 
Bowie, game of. 4-862-68; 5-1096; 18-2523 
Bowring, Sir John, hymns of, 5-2017-18 
Bow River, In Canada, 1-232; 88-5782 
Bowsprit, of ship. 15-3959: 18-4619 
Box, a shrub, 4-981; 80-5362 
Box, candle, and weight, 88-5871 
drawing a, 7-1729; 18-&178; 88-6182 
for bird's nest, 81-5517 
for flashing messages, 81-5518 
for matches, 9-2432 
maglo, 80-5116 
musical, 18-2992 
of good luck, 9-2318 
paper, 1-250 

that draws voice-pictures. 80-5264 
that makes smoke-rings, 10-4718 
that makes a whirlwind, 6-1304 
see also Baseball 

Boxer, dog In " Cricket on the Hearth," 9-2302 
Boxer, ship, 18-8008 

Box-furniture, of Miss Brigham. 8-2036; 9-2359; 

10-2616; 11-2721 
Box-kite, and aeroplane, 1-176 
Boy, at the Giant's Castle. 3-726 
boys and the frogs, 9-2317 
breaking voice of, 19-4879 
dead boy who sang a hymn, 3-499 
games for boys, 15-3966; 18-6122 
fife of Indian, 1-13 
on the burning dock, 14-3695 
painting of poet’s boys, 7-1688 
remarkable swim of boy, 10-4090 
stronger than girls, 10-2472 
who cried Wolf, 13-3370 
who had no paper, 31-6478 
who kept himself awake, 81-5478 
who saved a crew, 14-3694 
who saved his family, 7-1744 
who took a man’s place, 15-1026 
who would not fight against freodom, 8-334 
whom France forgot, 3-380 
with a goose, statue, 31-6539 
see also Blue Boy 
Boyars, Russian nobles, 14-3724 
Boyle, Robert, British scientist. 9-2161-62; 
15-3984 

law of. 15-8984 

Boyne, battle of the, 4-1041, 1043; 14-3766; 
31-5556 

« Boyne Water," song, 14-3766 
“Boy of Winander," Wordsworth’s, 7-1688 
Boy Pioneers of Amerioa, boys’ society, 33-6135 
Boys' Corn Club, crop of, 9-2384 
Boy-Soouta, of America, 33-6136 
“Bozi" see Dickens, Charles 
Bozzarls, Marcos, Greek patriot, 13-3239 
Brabant, duchy of, 14-3544 
Brabant, Duke of, in ’’ Lohengrin,” 31-5561 
Brabant, dukes of, 14-3542 
Brabantlo, Shakespearian character. 8-443 
Braoco, Boberto, Italian writer, 30-5315 
Bracelet, bead, for doll, 8-2033 
used to crown Henry VI, 3-774 
Bracket, making a fretwork, 30-5253 
of paner, 18-4825 
Bracteolee, of flowers, 17-4353 
Bracts, of a flower. 17-4560 
Bracy, Maurice do, character in “Ivanhoe,” 
7-1666 

Braddock, General (Edward), character in “ Tin- 
Virginians,” 13-3420 
failure of. 3-559; 4-896; 84-6252 
Bradford, Sir Edward, and tiger, 83-5802 
Bradford, William, and Christmas day, 4-964 
governor of Plymouth, 3-526 
Bradley, James, English astronomer, 7-1675, 1682 
Bradshaw (John), regicide, 4-1040 ; 7-1866; 
18-4686 

Bradwardlne, Baron of. in “ Waverley,” 6-1498 
Bradwardlae, Bose, in ” Waverley,” 6-1498, 1500 
Brady, ZTlchoias, Psalm, version or, 8-2016 
Bra^h General (Braxton), during Civil War, 

Brajgadoohlo, character in V Faerie Queene," 

Bragi, god of poetry, 14-3622 
Braham (John), a tenor, 14-3768 
Brahe, Tyoho, Danish astronomer, 7-1675, 1677 
Brahman, and the goat, 33-6133 
and the pots, 33-6193 
Brahmanism, religion, 13-8068 
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Brahmaputra Biver, in Asia, 15-3930 
Brahmas, kind of fowl. 8-1557; 18-4712 
Brahmins, Indian caste, 8-1638; 7-1713; 

18-4081 

see also Brahmans 

Brahms (Johannes), musician, 13-3288, 3294 
Brain, 14:8597-98 
and alcohol, 17-4376; 31-5440 
and eye, 15-4021; 16-4263; 17-4427, 4523 
and the skull. 10-2569 
cells of, 18-4690 
centres of, 14-3689-92 
controls heart, 6-1597 
controls sight, 14-3570 , 

controls yawning, stretching, etc., 3-814 
development of, 18-4690 
during sleep, 13-3385-86 
food for, 5-1163; 11-2830 
growth of, 23-6722 
influence on digestion, 12-3179 
lacking In backboneless animals, 3-671 
memory and the, 18-4856 
mystery of the, 14-3687 
nerves of, 16-4117 
not affected by flsh, 13-3275 
one-half lags behind, 23-5811 
parts of the, 15-3817 
poisoning the, 5-1162 
shape of, 17-4488 
site of, 10-2464, 2467-68 
size of, 18-4690 
sleep of the, 11-2733 
studies of, 18-4630 
swallowing-centre In, 8-217 1 
tea and coffee, stimulants of, 13-3414 
thinking powers of. 8-1411, 1464 
work of, 21-5623 

Brake, for electric elevator, 23-6199-6200 
Bramante, Donato (d’A.), Italian architect, 
5-1170; 19-5097, 5102 
Bramble, and the fir-tree, 17-43 16 
flower and fruit of, 16-4133-34 
Bramble-bush, the heron and the rat, 11-2758 
Brambllng, a bird, 8-2112 
Bran, husks of wheat, 5-1131; 11-2918 
Branches, messages with, 9-2268 
sidewise growth of, 16-3907 
Braudels, Do ills D., Justice of Supreme Court, 
24-6337-38 

Brandenburg, elector of, 10-2558. 2560 
great elector, and Berlin, 11-2762 
Brandenburg, Mark of, 10-2560 
Brandenburg, province of, 10-2596 
Brandenburg Gate, In Berlin. 11-2761-62 
Brandon, Canadian city, 21-5610 
experimental farms near, 9-2275 
Brands, with hot iron, 6-1438 
Brandt, Margaret, character in " Cloister and 
the Hearth,” 16-4070 

Brandt, Peter, character in “Cloister and the 
Hearth.” 16-4070 
Brandy-bottle, a flower, 19-4946 
Brandywine Creek, battle of, 4-1004 
Bras d’Or, in Cape Breton, 21-5544 

see also Canada, railways and canals 
Bras d’Or Lake, 21-6547 

Brass, Sally, character In “ Old Curiosity .Shop,” 
11-2774 

Brass, Sampson, character In “ Old Curiosity 
Shop,” 11-2774 

Brass, alloy of copper and zinc, 7-1888; 10-2680 
for pens, 13-3484 
In ocean cables, 18-4698 
manufacture of, 10-2686 
utensils, etc., of, 6-1633 
why warm when rubbed, 10-2540 
Braun, Ferdinand, and wireless, 17-4448 
Bravlda, Major, character in “ Tartarln of 
Tarascon,” 18-4642 
Brasil, raid Vespuclus. 2-272 

animals of, 3-681, 683; 4-1075; see also Amer- 
ica, South America 
birds of, 7-1767. 1764; 8-1976-78 
claimed by Portugal, 2-282 
gems from. 21-5370; 24-6379-80, 6382-83 
German settlements in, 11-2771 
history of 13j8 342, 3346; 18-4603, 4606, 4610; 

Indians of. 17-4509 
Insects of, 13-3447, 3453 
Jews In, 24-6338 
nuts Of, 8-1998-99 
rosewood from, 19-5034 
rubber In, 22-6795 
Brazil-nuts, growth of, 8-1998-99 


Bread, aerated, 7-1890 
and salt, 14-3727 
as food, 11-2727; 21-5726 
by which we live, 11-2947 
called staff of life, 8-2086; 21-5726; 22-5991 
Canadian, 20-5300 
changing price of, 20-5178 
character m “ Blue Bird,” 98-5888 
crumb of, 9-2330 
how y'ttast raises, 12-3233 
made by machine, 5-1140-41 
of Sweden, 14-3657 
water in, 6-1193-94 
what raises, 4-909 
world’s, 6-1131 

Bread-winner, saving the, 23-6027 
Breaker, of coal-mines, 4-838 
Breakspear, Nicholas i see Adrian IV 
Brsak-speotacles: see Cornflower 
Bream, a fish, 10-2707 
Breastbone, broken, 17-4383 
of man. 10-2468 

Breast-plate, of high-priest, 24-6377 
Breath, a deep, 3-814 
disposal of, 17-4486 
of all life, 4-914 
seeing our, 1-164 
why do T get out of? 6-1162 
why rises in air, 9-2248 
Breathing, and the brain-bulb, 14-3689 
exercises in, 19-4829 
nerves that control, 14-3599 
process of, 6-1463; 7-1647, 1803: 23-5892; 
24-6230-32, 6309 

Breathlng-oentre, of brain, 7-1652; 18-4691 
Brecola, a rock, 20-5350 
Breckinridge, John C., lawyer, 8-2044 
Breed’s HUl, site of battle of Bunker Hill, 
4-1000. 20-5399 

Brehm (Alfred B.), German naturalist, 21-5505 
Brehon £rwi, of Ireland, 21-5561, 5554 
Brehons, judges, of Ireland, 31-5551 
Bremen, a f.ee town. 10-2561, 2596; 11-2764, 2772 
Bremen, ship, 22-5760 
Bremerhaven, port of Bremen, 11-2772 
Brennan, Bonis, and gyroscope, 1-97 
Brennns, attacked Home, 14-3594 
Brer Pox, in “Undo Remus,” 0-1483 
Brer Babbit, character in “ Uncle Remus,” 
6-J488, 1621 

Brescia, defence of, 1-138 

Breslan, Geiman port, 11-2766 

Breet, naval port, 9-2423 

Brethren, the Exclusive, 14-3732 

Brethren of the Coast: see Boucaniers 

Bretigny, Ti oaty of, 11-2816 

Breton, Jnles A., French painter, 10-frontls. 

Breton, Gape, history of, 3-569 

Brett, Jacob, and cable, 10-2494; 18-4697 

Brett, John Watkins, cable of, 10-2494; 18-4697 

Brewer^ Ebenezer Cobham, poems; see Poetry 

Brswstsr, Sir David, 9-2332; 23-6082 
Brian Borolhms, or Boru, king of Ireland, 
21-5552 

Brian, Prince, In Christmas Charade, 9-2265 
Bribery, proposed by Fiance, 6-1396 
Bricklebrlt, In story, 7-1911 
Brickmaking, In Asia. 19-4962 
Brlae, of the Forest, 5-1109 
Bride, of the Wandering Prince, 8-1205 
“ Bride of Lammermoor,” story of the novel, 
6-1497 

Bridge, arched, 9-2350 
at Cologne, 11-2763 
at Waldl Tora, 1-36 
bascule, over Chicago River, 22-5829 
bridges that led to Romo, 6-1402 
building of bridges, 1-28 
expansion of, 10-2653 
foot-bridges, 1-37 
lwakiml, 1-37 
marble, at Pekin, 1-36 
natural bridges, 14-3027 
of a ship, 18-4618 

of boats, 6-1631; 11-2763, 16-3859; 20-6148, 
5160, 5153 

of concrete, 18-4244 

of musical instruments, 5-1089, 1092 

of New York City, 1-25 

of Siberian Railway, 15-3804 

of spools and bricks, 17-4386 

of the brain, 14-3687 

over Hawkesbury River, 1-83 

over St. Lawrence, 1-33 
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Bridge, over Zambesi, 1-24, 29 
swaying of, 18-4812 
to Asgard, 14-3662 

see also under names of individual bridges, as 
, London Bridge, etc. 

Bri dge-board, a game, 10-2690 
Bridgnorth, Major, In " Peveril of the Peak.” 

Bridge of Hattons, 18-4848, 4850 
see also Suez, Isthmus of 
Bridge of Sighs, In Venice, 5-1160, 1170 
Bridge, Sapper's, in Ottawa, 8-2272 
Brtbnne, Napoleon at, 17-4359 
Brians Bake, In Switzerland, 18-2982; 88-5844 
Brig, a ship, 15-8960-61 
Brigantine, a ship, 15-3960-01 
Brigham, Louise, box-furniture of, 8-2035 

“ [ ^Z«7. < ^ri7*-44 a 6 nd 
“ Brighter Britain i " see New Zealand 
Brightness, of stars, 17-4482 
Brlgne, and Simplon tunnel, 84-6260, 6270 
Brill, a fish. 10-2606; 15-3847-48 


Brill, a fish, 10-2606; 15-3847-48 
Brlmbleoombe, Jack, character in “Westward 
Ho!" 14-3716 

Brimbleoombe, sir Vlndsx, charaeter in " West- 
ward Ho!" 14-3714 
Brimstone, is sulphur, 9-2244 
Brindley, and Papin’s engine, 10-2488 
Brine, collecting salt from, pictures, 1-239, 240 
Brisbane, Queensland city, 6-1372 


Brie ties, of grass: see Awns, of grass 
of seeds, 16-4205' 
same structure as Imlr, 1-166 
Britain, dogs from, 84-6319 
Britannia, figure on British coin, 14-3 649 
Britannia Bridge, 1-23 

Brithwood, Lady Caroline, character in " John 
Halifax” 15-3971 

Brithwood, Squire, character in " John Halifax," 
15-3971 

British, in Canada, 14-3732 
British Colombia, education In, 81-5401 
forest of, 14-3733-34, 3737 
fox-farms In, 19-5078 

history Of, 8-1280; 7-1842; 8-1918; 18-4834 
population of, 14-3731. 88-5912 
productions of, 83-6092, 6094 
province of, 1-232 

salmon fisheries of, 1-229, 233, 10-2703 
scenery of, 88-6777, 5783 
university in, 81-5402 
woman -suffrage In, 6-1454 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
British Bast Africa, colony of, 16-4 3 0G 
“British Grenadiers," a song, 14-37 68 
British Guiana, belongs to British West Indies, 
83-6047 

boundary dispute, 13-3494 
colony of, 18-4603 

British Honduras, belongs to British West 
Indies. 83-6047 

British Isles i see Great Britain 
British Museum, building of. 5-1255, 1258 
Brisk, and spools, 17-4386 
blowing It over, 17-4495 
how to see through, 15-4046 
or pellet, made by ants, 11-2968 
puzzle about, l-l 10 
use of, 3-607, 610 
writing oh, 15-3909 

British Horth America Aot, and Canada. 5-1270, 
1276; 6-1451, 1454, 16-4324 
British So m a l iland, In Africa, 16-4308 
British Weloome League, of Toronto, 38-5942 
Britomart, Princess, character In " Faerie 
Queene," 3-696, 700 
Britons, costume for, 80-6346 
driven Into Wales, 7-1713 
dyed blue, 16-4132 
In Wales. 3-769 
settled In France, 9-2424 
story of, 1-208 
Brittany, Buke of, 10-2608 
Brittany, history of, 3-692; 10-2608; 11-2816 
province of France, 9-2419, 2423 
religious procession in, 10-frontls. 
settlement of, 9-2424 
woman of, 9-2419 
Brittleness, cause of, 88-5891 
BrittLea, character In "Oliver Twist,” 10-2666 
Brittle-star, a marine animal, 9-2412 
development of, 14-3666 


“Broadhom," a hoat, 7-1836 
Broadtail, a fur. 19-6078 
, Broadway, street In New York, 19-5010 

Br **F*» over Willamette,' 9-2383 
* 'KdKs**' oountry ln “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 

Broca, discoveries of, 15-3821 
Broccoli, cultivation of, 13-8442 
Br ®ch, , sir isaao, as governor of Canada, 5-128) 
Canadian commander, 6-1899 ; 33-6123 
during War of 1812, 3-769 
Brockton, shoe factories at, 18-8108 
BrockvUle, Canadian town, 83-6123 
Broke, sir Philip 8. V., commander of the 
Shannon, 6-1398; 18-3008 
Broken Hill, in Australia, 6-1374 
“Broken Jug," by Klelst. 13-3890 
Brome, a grass, 6-1344, 1346-46 
Bromine, liquid element, 6-1314; 18-8147 
Bronchi, of the lungs, 7-1650 
Bronchitis, a disease, 7-1650 
Bronok, Dutch settler, 19-5007 
BrontS, Anne, English author, 10-2621, 2626 
Bronte, Charlotte, English author. 10-2621. 2624 
Bronte, Emily, English author, 10-2621, 2625 
Brontosaurus, prehistoric animal, 1-14, 60, 64; 
83-5999. 6002 

Bronx, borough of New York. 19-5007 
Bronx Park, In New York, 19-5012 
Bronx Park Soologieal Gardens, rocking stone 
in, 1-14 

Bronze, alloy of tin and copper, 7-1888 

tor coins, 14-3646 m 

for cutlery, 18-4804 

for pins, 19-5001 

tools of, 1-1 0; 8-2067 

writing on. 13-3184 

Bronze, Age of, .In the world, 5-1316; 19-6001 
Brooke, Lieutenant J. M., device for sea-sound- 
ing. 80-5175 

Brooke, John, character in ” Little Women,” 

80- 5171 

Brooke, Old, character In “ Tom Brown’s School- 
days,” 16-4140 

Br °°10 2494 WUUasl1 °' s *» and telegraph-wire, 

Brookllme, a plant, 15-3893; 19-4964 
Brooklyn, city of, 19-5007 
water-supply of, 80-5198 
Brooklyn Bridge, 1-25, 30, 31 
Brooke, Thomas, pictures of Shakespeare, 

81- 5583, 5586 

Brook-trout, game fish, 10-2701 
Broom, a plant, 16-4135, 18-4669 
Broom, and the English navy, 4-1041 
maidservants and the, 8-2065 
of De Ruyler. 14-3548 
Broom-corn, market for, 88-5713 
Broom-rapee, plants. 15-3892 
Broometlok, of witch, 3-795 
Brotherly-Love, a statue. 18-4674 
Brothers, the Black, In story, 8-1634 
Brougham, Lord, «nd Gibbon, 18-4730 
Browdle, John, character In " Nicholas 
Nickleby," 10-2673 

Brown, character in *• Guy Mannering,” 6-1627 
Brown, Alice, American writer, 8-2101 
Brown, P. G., lioems. see Poetry Index 
Brown, Pord Madox, paintings of, 7-1860, 

15-3934: 83-6039 

Brown, George, Canadian orator, 6-1270; 16-4323 
Brown, Henry Xirke, American sculptor, 18-4670 
Brown, Jacob, during War of 1812, 3-769, 

6-1399 

Brown, John, at Harper’s Ferry, 8-2044; 13-3492 
. song about, 18-3053 

Thoreau’s defence of, 6-1618 
Brown, Dr. John, comment of, 15-3822 
Brown, Madam, character in “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,” 16-4137 

Brown, Squire, character in "Tom Brown's 
Schooldays," 16-4137 

Brown. Tom,* character In "Tom Brown's 
Schooldays," 16-4137 
Brown, color, 10-2696 
eyes of, 16-4330 
of bitten apple, 88-6723 

Browne, Pranois, Irish author. 4-1046; 6-1481 
Browne, George, father of Mrs. Hemans, 88-6938 
Brownie, and Olaf, 88-5909 
and the Farmer, 16-4238 
ofSnaefell, 9-2403 

Browning, Elizabeth B. t English poet, 93-6038 
poemB: see Poetry Index 
Browsing, John M., machine-gun of, 11-2712-13 
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Browning. Bobert, English p oot, 4-923; 18-4690; 
19-4944; 88-6038 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Brown low’, character in “Oliver Twist,” 10-2560 
Brownlow, B. B., poems: see Poetry Index 
Brown-tall Moth, and a scarab, 13-3307 
Brown University, in America, 17-4568 
Brace, Jauee, explored Abyssinia, 2-298 
Brace, Bobert: see llobert 1 
Bruges, city In Belgium, 14-3539 
Bralee, treatment for, 13-3440; 17-4388 
Brnmldl, fresco of, 7-1686 

Brunei, Zsambard K., bridge and tunnel-builder, 
1-80; 3-605. 10-2487, 2492 
Brunei (Sir Maro leambard), tunnel-builder, 

Bruneilesohl, Filippo, 11-2787, 2794 
Bruno, Giordano, Italian astronomer, 7-1680; 

8- 1963; 10-2637; 19-5079 

Brush, George De Forest, American painter, 
16-4252 

Brush-turkey, of Australia, 6-1366, 1563-61. 
22-5752 

Brueeele, capital of Belgium, 9-2291 ; 14-3538, 
3544, 3549 

Brueaele-BproutB, cultivation of, 12-2995; 13-3325 
Brutus, Roman noble, 2-135. 437 
Brutue, Marcus, killed Caesar, a-442 
Bryan, Bebeoea, married Boone, 24-6252 
Bryan, William J., candidate for presidency, 

9- 2378; 13-3494 

Bryant, William C. v American writer, 6-iu09 
memorial to, 30-5262 
poems: see Poetry Index 
statue of, 18-4675 

Bryn Mawr, college for women, 17-1570 
Bryony, bliu-k, 18-4659 

Buade, Bonis de, governor of New Prance, 3-558 
Bubbles, and divers, 24-6311 
bursting oL gas, 12-3149 
Buccaneers, or the Spanish Main, 17-4514 
see also BoucanJers 

Buchanan, George, and Montaigne, 20-5311 
Buchanan, James, administration of, 13-3488, 
3492 

as president, 8-2043-44; 9-2382 
Bucharest, capital of Rumania, 13-3240 
Buok-bean, (lowers of, 11-2884; 16-1136. 19-5084, 
5086 

Bucket, bung the, 6-1096 
for fire. 22-5760 

Buckingham, George VllUers, First Bnks of. 

friend of Charles I, 7-1857 
Bnckland, Dean, and toads, 5-1216 
Buekland, Frank, English naturalist, 6-1380; 
7-1896 

Bnokland, William, English scientist, 4-868 
Buckwheat, production of, in U. S., 9-2386 
Bud, color of unopened, 17-4486 
in bark. 20-5177 
of palmetto, 21-5432 

X ning of flower, 16-4015 

pest, capital of Hungary, 10-2594; 11-2896, 
2899, 13-3244; 21-5651, 5654 
Bttddeo, and Mowgli, 21-5470 
Buddha, fables of. 16-4285 

founder of a religion, 7-1714; 12-3022-24 
Buddhism, a religion, 7-1714; 12-3024; 15-3930 
Buddhists, In British Empire, 16-4081 
Buen Aire, island of, 23-6018 
Buena Vista, battle of, 7-1844-45 
Bnenos Ayres, capita) of Argentina, 17-4612-13; 
18-4609; 20-5361-63 
revolution in, 20-6361 

university or, in South America, 20-5362 
Buff, bllndman’s, 10-2589 
with a wand. 19-5035 
Buffalo, N. T., exposition at, 18-4675 
Buffinb, American, 21-5609: 22-5801; 23-6144 
as draft animal, 2-287, 296 
attacks on man, 22-5807 
described by Coronado, 2-276 
hunting the, 7-1841 
prehistoric, 1-14 
skin for leather, 11-2834 
skins for camouflage, 13-8509 
see also Bison, Carabao 
Buffers, for elevator 33-6200 
Buffcn (George B. B.), French naturalist, 8-876 
Buff-tip, an insect, 12-3011 
Bug. that resembles a hornet, 18-8453 
Buns, a plant. 17-4850 
Buglet see Beads 
Buglou, a plant, 16-4186; 17-4848 
Building, what holds It up, 3-807 


Bulb, or brain, 14-2599, 3666, 8689; 15-381 V, 
81-5613; 83-6107 
of hair. 8-1982 
of nerve, 14-8686 

Bulbs (of plants), cultivation ofT 3-617; 3-1602; 
7-1738, 1852 
flowers from, 90-6280 
grown In Hoiland, 14-8540, 3546, 3548 
Bulbuls, birds, 8-211 8 
Bulflnoh, Charles, architect, 20-5399 
Bulgaria, costumes of, 13-3245 
fruit in, 13-3242 

history of, 12-3190; 13-8240. 3242, 8247 
Bulgarians, In Canada, 14-8732 
Bulgars, settled in the Balkans, 12-3186 
Bulkheads, of a ship. 18-4620 
Bull, John, doctor or music, 3-2352 
Bull, John, poems: see Poetry Index 
Bull, Mrs., 8-2352 

Bull, Peg, nickname for Scotland, 8-2352 
Bull, a constellation 10-2643, 2645 
and the Pleiades, 13-3874 
Bull, and red, 11-2802 
brazen-footed, 1-204 
escape from, 89-5709 
frogs and the bulls, 18-4866 
Isabella and the, 10-2445 
lion and the four bulls, 13-3504 
of Crete, 13-3374, 20-5188 
winged, 19-4968-59. 4961, 4964-65 
Bull, of Pope: see Golden Bull, Pope, bull of 
Bullbat: see Whip-poor-will 
B alien, Frank describes battle of whale and 
squhl, 10-2484 

Boiler, Charles, secretary of Lord Durham, 
6-1272 

Bullet, in liquid air, 18-4085 
Bull-light, sport of Spain, 13-3345, 3348 
Queen Isabella and the, 10-2445 
BulllLaoh, a bird, 7-face 1760; 8-2104, 2112 
Bull-head, a flsh, 10-2707. 2709 
Bullock, William, and printing-press, 14-3615 
Bull Bun, battle of, 8-2047 
second battle of, 8-2048 
Bull-trout, a flsh, 10-2704 
Bully, In hockey, 19-5027-28 
Bulrush, seeds of, 15-3895 
see also Cat's-tail 
Bulwarks, of a ship, 18-4618 
Bulwer-Dytton: see Lytton, Edward G. E. L. 
Bui wit 

Bumble, character in " Oliver Twist,” 10-2563 
Bumble-bee. an Insect. 11-2850; 19-3194 
“ Bummers,'’ of Sherman's army, 8-2056 
Bump, bumps and the head. 10-2671; 14-3088, 
17-4488 

formation of, 23-5724 
Bumppo, Nathaniel, a scout, 1-195 
Bunbur^Mr., character in "The Virginians,” 

Bunch-berry, a plant, 12-3064, 3067 
Bundesrat, German Upper House, 10-2600 
see Germany, Bundesrat 
Bundy, Edgar, his picture of an English sailor, 
14-3712 

Bungalows, African, 20-5322 
Bunker, in golf-links. 12-3211 
Blanker Hill, battle of. 4-1000; 31-6492 
Bunker Hill Monument, In Boston, 20-6399; 
22-5894 

Bunsby, John, character In ” Round the World,” 
19-4915 

Bunt: see Baseball 

Buntings, birds. 7-face 1760; 8-2104. 2111; 9-2345 
see also Cow-bunting, Reed-bunting, etc. 
Bun^an^Jofcn^Engllsh author, 4-1042; 5-1126; 

poems: see Poetry Index 
Buonaparte: see Bonaparte 
Buoy, acom-cup as, 16-3900 
Burbank, Bather, wonder-worker, 14-3560-61 
Burdook, a weed, 16-4208-09 
Burgh, meaning of, 2-406 
Burghley, Lord, grew first English tobacco, 

Burgh-upon-Baa ds, and Edward I, 3-771 
Burglars, and locks, 84-6368 
their finger-marks, 7-1882 
Burg Niedeok, giant of, 81-5473 
Burgomaster, and the Inspector, 83-6743 
Burgos, capital of Spain, 18-3846 
Burgo^rne, o General (Jehu), expedition of, 4-1001, 

Burgundians, people of Burgundy, 10-2550 
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Burgundy, SnAin of. and Charles V, 114898 
Burgundy, duchy of, SB-6850 
Buxa^dy^Duke of. controlled Netherlands, 

see also Charles the Bold 
Burial, of Indians, 1-18 
Burke, explored Australia, 8-188 
Burke. Edmund, English philosopher, 10-1819; 

16-4165. 4158-60; 18-4727, 4784 
Burleigh (William Cecil), adviser of Queen 
Elizabeth. 4-860 

Burley, In " Old Mortality." 7-1776 
Burlington Beaoh, on Lake Ontario, 88-6122 
Bwugklrarlash, and Tel-el-Amarna tablets, 

Buruab, animals of, 4-1012 
empire of, 8-1980 
gems from, 84-6381 
Bitmap, made clocks, 6-1640 
Burne-Jones, Blr Edward, English painter, his 
picture of King Arthur resting, 4-880; 
83-6040 

Burners, for gas-lights, 3-866-67 
Burnett, France* H., American writer, 8-2100 
Burney, Dr. Charles, 10-2619; 16-4157 
Burney, Benny, English author, 10-2619, 2621 
Burning, of dead. 6-1636 

Burning-glass, use of, 14-3679; 16-4229, 4231 
«• Burning of Boms,” picture, by Raphael, 

19-5104 

Burning of Troy t see Opal 
Bums, James D., hymns of, 8-2018 
poems; see Poetry Index 
Bums, Bobert, poems: see Poetry Index 
portrait bust of, 18-4672 
Scottish poet, 4-1055; 6-1616; 83-6029, 6032 
silhouette of. 81-5641 
Bums, clothing and. 16-3964 
dressing. 19-5082 

Burnside, his fresco of Washington, etc., 7-1686 
Burnside, General (Ambrose H.J, during Civil 
War, 8-2050 

Bumt-Cape, in Canada, 83-6124 
Burr, Aaron, and Elizabeth Patterson. 19-4945 
and Hamilton. 10-2436, 2439 
as candidate, 13-3490 

character In ** Man AVIthout a Country," 
81-5616 

vice-president, 6-1397 
Burrard Inlet, near Vancouver, 88-5*82 
Bur-reed, an aquatic plant, 19-4949 
Burrhus, Roman captain, 8-538 
Burroughs,, John, comments of, 6-1308-09; 

extracts from. 18-3063 
Burrow-duck: see Sheldrake 
Burro wjack, a gnome, 9-2181; 14-3708 
Burrs, of weeds, 10-4208 
Burton, Declmus, arch of. 19-5040 
Burton Fort, the Doctor of, 8-476 
Burylng-bestle, work of, 13-3303, 3306-07 
Busby, Doctor, headmaster, 83-6029 
Buses: see Omnibus 
Bush, the, of Australia, 6-1375 
Bushnell, David, and battle of the kegs, 18-3052 
Bushnell, David, and submarine, 88-5857 
Bushin, Venus’: see Lady’s slipper 
Busoni, Abb6, character in "Count of Monte 
Crlsto." 17-4431 

Bussell, Grace, rescued on horsc-back, 16-4089 
Bust, what it is, 16-4171 
Butcher-birds see Shrike, a bird 
Butcher’s broom, a plant, 18-4654, 4657 
Buthus, a scorpion, 13-3361 
Butler, Beuben, minister in "Heart of Mid- 
lothian," 7-1773 
Butler, cord acts as, 14-3598 
Butter, as a food, 11-2829 
Canova's lion of, 80-5383 
Dutch, 14-3546, 3548 
In Hungary, 13-3242 
in United States, 10-2878 
made by machine, 8-1143 
microbes that help make, 4-821, 900 
of Denmark, 14-3658 
source of. 3-1142 
world’s. 6-1131-32, 1142-43 
Butter-and-sggsi see Toad-flax 
Butteroup family, 17-4368; 18-4758; 80-5228 
Buttercups, flowers, 18-8816-16: 18-4184, 4210-11 
Buttercups, and bees, a game. 14-3556 
Butterfly and flowers, 18-8814, 8816, 4015; 

an invertebrate, 10-8488 
in clay, 08-6004 


Butterfly, life of. 04*871, 0876 

tongue of. 8-2887 
various kinds of. 18-face 8011 
Butterfly-orchis, of Britain, 17-4477-70 
Butternut, tree of America. B-1997; 60-6848-44 
Butternut-brown, a dye, 80-6342 
Butterscotch, recipe for, 1-265 
Buttertongue, a wood-witch, 9-2393 
Butterwort, a plant, 19-6084 
Buttl, S. A., Italian writer, 90-6816 
Button, a game, 4-966 
Button, made from shoe-lace, 80-6361 
to sew on, 3-730 
Buttonholes, to make, 81-5647 
Button- hole-etttch, how to do, 3-621, 780 
Buttonwood, a tree. 61-5422, 6437 
see also Plane-tree 
Bub, a game, 1-253 

Buzfuz, Berjeant, character In “ Pickwick 
Papers/’ 10-2459 

Buzzards, flesh-eating birds, 7-1893. 1890-99 
By, moaning of, 8-470 
Bypath-Meadow, in "Pilgrim’s Progress," 
6-1183 

Byron, George G„ Lord, and the Greeks. 

13-3240 

comments of, 18-2980; 14-3524; 88-5928 
English poet, 4-1055; 13-2980; 83-6035 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Byron, John, poems: soe Poetry Index 
Byssus. a shell-flsh. 10-2618 • 

Byzantium, art of, 17-4589 

capital of Roman, or Eastern Empire. 3-542; 

11-2940, 18.3074, 3186 
see also Constantinople 

Byzantine Empire, Holy Land part of. 6-1649. 
1551, 1554 


Cabbage, a plant, 13-2995; 13-3325. 1S-3903; 
16-4132, 4134 
see also London Pride 

Cabbage-butterflies , 18-3016. 3020-21 
Cabbage-family, of plants. 18-4762 
Cabbage-palmetto, used for food, 21-5432-33 
Cabinet, of Canada, Great Britain, etc., see 
Canada. Cabinet, etc 

Cabinets, Egyptian dressing, 18-4841. 4850 
made from cigar-boxes. 19-4924 
Cabins, of boat. 19-4618 
Cable, George W., American author, 6-1621 
Cable, finding flaw in, 17-4588 
for suspension bridge, 1-25 
in Pacific, 6-1492 

submarine, 14-3577; 17-4446-40; 18-4697, 4698 
telephone. 3-340 

Cable-operators, on Midway Island, 8-2156 
Cable- snip, 18-4700 

Cabot, John, English explorer, 4-854; 84-6293 
reached America, 2-272, 279, 282; 3-563, 667 
Cabot, Sebastian, and New World, 3-653 
English explorer, 4-854 
Cabot, ship, 12-3004 

Cabral, Pedro Alvarez, Portuguese navigator, 
2-282; 80-5368 
Cabs, the first. 83-6051 
. see also Hansom-cab 
Caoao, in Peru, 17-4510 
in West Indies, 23-6045-47 
raised in Philippines, 8-2151 
see also Cocoa, Chocolate 
Cacao-tree, chocolate from, 9-2253 
Cachalot, a whale, 4-1009, 1071-72 
Oaolaues, of the Chlbchas, 17-4506 
Cackle, of hens, 83-6216 
Caetus, designs suggested by, 16-4012 
plant, 14-3664, 3625; 16-4013; 88-5815-16 
Oaous, a giant, 20-5186, 88-5775 
Caddls-fly, an Insect, 13-8301, 3305 
Caderousse, "Caspar, character In " Count of 
Monte Crlsto," 19-4316; 17-4431 
Cadets, Of West Point. 18-4735, 4738-40 
Oadls^Spanlsh sea-port, 13-3343, 3348; 17-4614; 

Qpdoudal, Georges, and Napoleon, 16-4284 
Cady, Daniel, father of Elizabeth C. Stanton, 

Cady, Elizabeth: see Stanton, Elizabeth Cady 
Oeedmon. English poet, 6-468, 477 
Oasdwalla, Welsh leader, SB-6816 
data, supplied stone, 3-590 
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Ctatmri^liMM (lad»u)i Italian doctor, 

Oaasar, Gains Julius, and Cleopatra, 22-5786 
and England, 1-210; 7-1713 
and Florence, 11-2787 
and London, 5-1254 
and Faria, 21-5534 
and the Jews, 24-6332 
at Verulam, 22-5913 
history of Gaul, 8-2067 
July named for, 17-4534-35 
Roman general, 2-434, 440; 10-2550; 20-5278 
statue of. 22-5925-26 
Caesars, palace of, 22-5924-28 
Caffeine, a drug, 13-3414 
Gaga, In coal mine, 4-833-34, 838 
of cardboard and pins, 10-2622 
spinning picture of, 21-5447 
Cagliari: aee Veronese, Paul 
Cagnetta, Ceaarlna, translator, 19-4092 
flair Xiunduu: see London, name of 
Cairo, Egyptian capital, 16-4301-03; 23-6179 
museum at, 18-4849 
Oairo, town In Illinois, 23-6072 
Caisson, for lighthouse, 3-749 
used In bridgebuilding, 1-26, 27 
Gains, John, founded college, 18-4630 
Gains College, at Cambridge, 18-4630 
GaJamaroa, Inca's town, 17-4512 
Oakes, for tea, 13-3328 
story of, 8-1131 

story of King Alfred and, 2-468 
Calabna, Italian province, 12-3074 
Cdlah, Assyrian city, 19-4961, 4964 
Calais, and Queen Mary, 22-5850 
and Queen Philippa, 8-2072 
history of, 3-772, 4-860; 8-2072, 21-5533 
see also “Citizens of Calais,’’ by Hod in 
Oaloeolarias, cultivation of, 5-1363, 7-1853 
Calcium, compounds of, 7-1697 
In eggs, 13-3275 
in milk, 11-2828 
In quicklime. 17-4371 
In spectrum, 11-face 2736, 2741 
In stars, 8-1969 
In sun, 8-2094: 19-5025 
salts of. 6-1588, 11-2730, 2732 
Galoinm bicarbonate, and chalk, 20-5292 
In hard water. 6-1583 

Galoinm oarbonate, as ch.ilk or nimble. 7-1814, 
1816; 10-2651 
In marine animals, 9-2406 
Galoinm chloride, in Dead Sea. 22-58 1 5 
Galoinm sulphate, what It is, 7-1816 
Calculating-machine, work of, 22-5722 
Calcutta, Black Hole of, 7-1718 
factories at, 7-1716; 16-4078-79 
Jain temple In, 9-2242 
port of India, 6-1834 

Calderon, Frank, his picture of warriors and 
horses, 23-6060 

Calderon (do la Baroa, Pedro), play about 

Prince Fernando, 15-4027 
OaUoho, a carriage, 1-224 
Oalondar, reformed by Caesar, 17-4535 
Calf, the golden. 18-4850 
skin for shoes, 12-3105 
flalgardup, district, caves of, 21-5472 
Calgary. Canadian town, 1-232; 9-2278, 21-5608, 
5612-13; 22-5940 

Oalhoun, John O., American statesman, 10-2438, 
2440 

and California, 13-3492 
and Nullification, 13-3491 
as Senator, 9-2434 
portrait bust of, 18-4668 
Gallarai see Veronese, Paul 

Shakespearian character, 2-329 
OaliontMand Vasco da Gama, 1-65 
Oalidors, Sir, character In " Faerie Queone,” 
3-697, 702 

California, admission of, 7-1846; 8-2042; 10-2410; 
13-3492 

almonds of, 8-1997, 2004 
birds of. 9-2340, 2343-44 
climate of. 1-10; 9-2384 
flowers of, 20-5235 

fruit in, 3-649, 651-52; 9-2386; 10-2687, 

13-8302; 15-3901; 22-5714 
gems from, 24-6380-88 

gold in, 7-1846; 10-2678; 20-5318, 5320; see also 

hellographing in, 17-4441 
hemp in, 15-4003 
history. 7-1842, 1844, 1848 


California, Irrigation In, 21-5418 

Mariposa grove, 4-915 
mercury In, 10-2680 
moving pictures In, 20-5140 
ostrich-farms in, 6-1506 
petroleum In, 10-2680; 18-4166 
state llower of. 22-5815 
trees of, 21-6432-33 
view in, 22-5710 
volcanoes in, 1-13 

California Kindergarten Training Sohool, organ 

lzation of, 8-2102 
Californian,! ship, 14-3578 

California, University of, In Berkeley, 17-4574 
Caligula, emperor of Rome, 2-537; 19-5098 
floating palace of, 22-5789 
Caliphs, successors of Mohammed, 15-3868; 

18-4302 

tombs of the, 23-6179 
Callsto, and Juno, 13-3374 
Callao, port of Lima, 18-4608 
“ Caller Herrin’," song, 14-3770 
Calloway, Colonel, and Indians, 24-6253 
Calloway, Fanny and Betsey, and Indians, 

24-6253 

Calmer, Union of, and Scandinavia, 14-3664. 

3658 

Calopogon, an orchid, 12-3063 
Calorie, unit of heat, 17-4502; 23-5996 
Calorimeter, measures heat, 17-4501, 4602 
Calvert, George, and America, 2-527-28 
Calves, lessons of, 21-5665 

Calvin, John, French reformer, 6-1593; 10-2556 
teachings of, 14-3544 
Calvinists, a sect, 10-2556 
Calypso borealis, an orchid, 11-2885 
Calyx, development of, 18-4205 
of (lowers, 5-1249; 16-4134 
Camberwell, part of London. 19-4944 
Cambium, layers of bark, 22-6896 
Cambridge, England, college at, 3-776, 4-855: 

18-4630 


press at, 14-3612 

Cambridge, Mass., settlement of. 2-532 
Washington at, 4-1000 
Cambridge Chimes, Handel's, 6-1538 
Cambyses, king of Persia, reign of, 20-5146 
character in “ Egyptian Princess,” 23-5951 
Camden, William, and Jon son. 21-5489 
Camel, age, of, 9-2350 
foot of. 14-3668 
in Egypt, 23-6183 
In India, 6-1631 

of the deserts, 2-287, 291; 23-6098, 6101, 
6104-05 

prehistoric, 1-13 
shadow picture of, 20-5353 
use of, 2-294; 16-3858, 3861 
young of, 21-5665 
Cameos, and sardonyx, 24-6381 
Camera, for moving pictures, 20-5136, 5138 
photography without, 11-2719 
takes pictures, 1-45, 47 
used out-of-doors, 16-4287 
Ca-mlllo, Shakespearian character, 3-562 
Camillas, Marcus Furlus, Roman commander, 
2-436; 14-3594 

Camouflage, what It Is, 13-3508 
Campania, Italian province, 12-3074 
Campanile, of Wt. Mark’s, 5-1167, 1169-70 
sec also Tower, Giotto’s 
Campanulas, or bell-flowers, 8-2039; 18-1658 
Campbell, Sir Colin, In Indian mutiny, 7-1720 
Campbell, Bob Boy MoGregor, character In 
“ Rob Roy," 6-1623 

Campbell, Thomas, poems; seo Poetry Index 
song writer, 14-3765-66 
Campbell, Vice-Admiral, and press-gang, 

15-4026 

Campbell, Willie, in Alaska, 8-2149 
Camp-Firs Girls, an organization, 14-3751 
Camphor, and moths, 18-4117 
for fireship, 15-3901 
In celluloid. 19-4875 
In water, 22-5741 , 

Campion, Edmund, gave life for religion, 

19-5093 

Campion, a plant, 15-4013-14; 10-4135; 18-4758 
Camp Easear, for mosquito research, 12-3236 
Ganaanltes, Asiatic people, 19-4960 
Canada, and glaciers, 1-14 
and John Q. Adams, 7-1888 
animals In, 1-160, $32; 8-412, 510; 3-676. 678. 

680, 688; 8-1918 
as an English colony, 8-766 
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Canada, as a nation, 5-1271 
baseball In, 30-5247 
birds of, 7-1640, 1646; 8-1916; 18-3465 
boundary of, 13-9491 
braAch of British mint In, 14-3645 
British flag In, 1-281 
cabinets of, 6-1462, 1467 
canals In, 5-1272. 1280; 8-2273, 2278 
census or, 14-8731 
climate of, 31-6607 
councillors of, 6-1462. 1457 
councils of, 3-756, 758-69; 6-1452, 1464, 1457 
days celebrated by, 17-4463 
dominion of, 1-224; 5-1270, 1276 
during American Revolution, 4-1000 
during War of 1812, 6-1398 
emblem of. 10-2499; 30-6837 
explorers of, 3-274-76 
fisheries of, 15-3841, 3963 
fishermen from, 10-2602 
flowers of, 13-3063 
French In, 3-633; 3-663; 30-6295 
French republic proposed, 3-759 
fruit In, 3-649 

furs from, 4-994; 18-4831. 4833; 19-5072 
government of, 5-1272, 1274, 1276, 1280 
governor-general of, 1-226, 6-1281, 6-1452, 
1466 


harvests of, 13-3354 

history of, 5-1113-14, 1278; 16-4079 

hockey In, 19-5027 

House of Commons of, 6-1452 

how It is governed, 6-1451 

immigration Into, 23-5941 

in summer and winter, 1-227 

Indians of, 1-21; 11-2781 

land rising in, 1-13 

laws in, 3-756, 768 

legislative assemblies of, 3-759, 6-1454, 1457 

lieutenant-governor, 6-1457 

lost by France, 8-2076 

meaning of name, 3-554 

mineral resources of, 23-6091 

mounted police of, 18-4621 

natural wealth of, picture, 1-229 

New West of, 31-5607 

Parliament of, 3-758; 5-1276, 1280, 6-1452, 
1464 

peaches in, 3-649 

population of, 14-3732 

prime-minister of, 6-1452 

provincial governments, 6-1454, 14o7 

provincial legislatures, 6-1454 

railways of, 1-34; 5-1272, 1280; 9-2273 

rebellions of, 3-759, 5-1278 

Senate of, 6-1452 

settlers in, 3-756, 758 

seventy -two resolutions of, 5-1270, 1276 

spirit of, 24-6345 

sports of, 30-5221-22 

taxes, 3-755 

territorial commissioners, 6-1467 

time belts of: see America, time bells of 

torles In, 6-1390 

united province of, 5-1272 

wheat W in*. tl 182-18; 9-2386; 11-2947; 21-5608 
winter sports of. 30-5224; 21-5406 
wonderland of, 1-228 

see also Canadians, Rebellion, Riel, War of 
1812, etc. 

Buutd*. Book oft see Tables of Contents 
■Canada for tko Canadians,” slogan of, 5-1280', 
16-4324 

Danada-Jay: see Jays, Birds, and Whiskey-Jack 

C a n adian northern Pacific Bailway, in Canada, 
0-2276 

Canadian northern Ballway, in Canada. 9-2276-77 
Canadian Faoiflo Ballway, In Canada, 1-34. 226, 
231; 5-1280; 0-2276-77; 18-4624; 21-5'6013 
Canadians, well-known, 16-4828 
■ of Old,” by Roberts, 16-4327 

Canal-boats, traveling on, 18-4764 
Canals, Darius’ Canal, 30-5148 
Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal, 5-1116 
in Germany, 11-2762 
Julian’s Canal, 80-5155 
of Babylon, 19-4963 
of France, 9-2418 
of Low Countries, 14-8539-40 
of Mara, 9-2388, 2892; 13-8512 
of the ear. 7-1886; 15-3912. 3915, 3917 
aeml-clrcular, 15-8998, 4000 


Canals, use of. 10-2688 . a , 

sec also Arizona Canal, Panama Canal, Suet 
_ Canal, etc. 

Canal Zone, on Isthmua of Panama, 8-2147, 

^ 2159-60; 17-4406; 31-6694 

Canaries, birds, 8-2104, 2106, 2112; 8-2850;. 
16-4213 

puzzle of, 1-110 

Canary Islands, fruits in, 3-656 
Cancale, oyster farms at, 15-2868-64 
Gancellng-maohlaei see Post-office, work of 
Canoer-root: see Beech-drops 
Candles, how to make, 1-255 
Candle, and mirror, 33-5724 
and weight of box, 22-5871 
apple and, a8-6923 
buy-berry, 30-5219 
blowing out, 14-3681; 33-5919 
binning of, 4-852, 917 
eaily use of, 3-662-65, 668 
for telling time, 6-1537, 1541 
K reuse for lce-bergs, 18-4705-06 
problem concerning, 3-736 
spermaceti, 4-1069, 1071 
used In ceremony, 3-596 
see also Tallow-dip 
Caudle-race, for swimmers, 11-2726 
Candlestick, from glass of water, 33-6168 
of paper, 13-1825 
Candle-wicks, of cotton, 4-1042 
Candy, chocolate, 9-2257 

how to make, 5-1251; 9-22G6-58, 14-3552, 3558 
Candytuft, a plant, 5-1098 
Cane, for weaving, 8-2138 
sugar: see .Sugar-cane 
Canines, kind of teeth, 8-2078-79 
Canmore, Malcolm, 12-3133 
Cannae, battle of. 20-5276 
Cannibals, of Oceania, 6-1491 

Canning, Sir Samuel, laid Atlantic cable, 10-2496 
Canning-industry, in Canada, 16-3964 
Cannon, at battle of Cressy, 3-772 
leather, 11-2833 
toy, 16-3902 

Cannon-ball, bouncing on water, 33-5896 
irresistible, 9-2354 
Jules Verne's story of, 4-1056 
kept fiom falling, 20-5173 
shot to the moon, 16-4115 
Canoe, Indian, 1-20; 5-1107; 15-4057: 30-5328. 
5340 

Canoe-race, for hand paddlers, 11-2726 
Canopus, a star, 17-4482 

Canossa, and penance of Ilenry IV of Germany, 

18- 4795-06 

Oanova, Antonio, Italian sculptor, 16-4174; 

19- 0097, 5108 ; 20-5381 
tomb of, 19-5043 

Cans, flower-pots made from, 7-1736 
Canso, strait of, in Nova Scotia, 21-5544 
Cant, meaning of, 16-4094 

Cantabrian Mountains, in Iberian Peninsula, 

13-3338, 3340 

Cantaloupes, see Melons, Musk 
Canterbury, pilgrimages to, 2-466, 492-93, 3-592, 
15-3938 

see also Cathedral, Canterbury 
Canterbury, province of New Zealand, 6-1190 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, execution of, 19-5094 
of England, 18-4791-92, 4796-97 
see also Laud, William 

Canterbury-bells, cultivation of, 3-782, 7-1738; 
13-3325, 16-4136 

Canterbury Cathedral, in England, 3-592, 773, 
18-4796 

Canterbury, Monastery of, history, 18-4792 
Canterbury Plain, in New Zealand, 6-1486, 1490 
" Canterbury Tales,” by Chaucer, 3-493; 16-3934, 

3937 

Oantharellus: see Chantarelle 
Cantilever, a type of bridge, 1-25, 33 
see also Bridges, building of 
Canto, meaning of, 18-4094 
Canton, John, a schoolmaster, 8-2161, 2166 
Cantons, of Switzerland, 1-130; 13-2986 
Canute, king of England, 3-472; 3-590 
Canute, mighty king of Denmark, 14-8654 
Canvas, picture on, 31-5648 
Canvas-backs, a cluck, 6-1564 
Caoutchouc, a kind of rubber, 38-5792 
Cap, ducal, and Tell, 7-1703 
or Liberty, 16-4106 
Of mast, 18-4619-20 
polar caps, of Mars, 18-8888 
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Cap, that the fairies wear, 9-2231 
Gape Breton, canals of, 9-2278 
history of, 3-553 
wireless station at, 14-3584 
Gape Breton Island, history, 1-224; 9-272; 4-895, 
898 

In Nova Scotia, 91-5643 
scenery of, 91-6647 
Gape Colony, gems from. 94-6879 

history or, 9-302; 5-1116, 1120; 6-1868; see also 
South Africa 
observatory in, 10-2640 
reptile bones found In, 14-3663 
Oapella, a star, 10-2639, 2643, 2645; 11-2911 
Cape Bear Elver, settlement on. 9-531 
Cape of Good Hope r see Cape Colony 
Cape Otway Mountains, 9-1376 
Cape-petreli see Cape-pigeon 


Gape-pigeon, a bird, 7-1640-41 
Capercailzie, a grouse, 8-1559, 1662 


Capet, House of, French dynasty, 8-2070 
Capet, Hugh: see Hugh Capet 
Capet, Soules see Louis XVI, of France 
Cape Verde Islands: see Line of Demarcation 
Capillaries, blood-vessels, 6-1593-98, 16-4201; 
18-4616; 19-4880; 93-6109 
discovered, 18-4631 
of the lungs, 7-1650 
Capillarity, and fluids. 19-4877 
Capitals) letters, 11-2922: 19-3168 
Capitol, at Washington, fr-1685. 1692; 10-2435; 
17-4682 

burned, 6-1399 * 

-picture of, 7-1687 
whisper in dome of. 15-4021 
Capitol, of Rome, 90-5271-74 
Capitol, the Pennsylvania, 16-4174 
Capitolina Hill, in Rome, 14-3594; 20-5272, 

6274 

Capitolina Museum, portraits in, 29-5926 
Oaprlflg, and chalcld fly, 13-3302 
Capstan, of a ship, 18-4620 
Capeule, a fruit, 16-4212; 17-4352 
Captain, a brave ferry, 7-1821 
“ Captains Courageous,” by Kipling, 90-5373 
Captives, Indian torture or, 1-21 
Capulst Family, Shakespearian characters, 
9-447 

Capybara, a rodent, 3-679, 681 
Car, of Juggernaut, 6-1636 
on Capitol clock, 7-1686 
Carabao, buffalo of Philippines, 8-2153 
Carabas, Marquis of, 5-1145 
Carabus uleus, an Insect, 19-3194 
Oaraoalla, baths of. 80-5270 
Oaracaras, South American hawks, 7-1 900-01 
Caracas, capital of Venezuela, 18-4 609 
Oaraotaons, British chief, 1-210, 211 
Caracul, a fur, 19-5078 
Caramels, vanilla, 14-3552 
Carat, a unit of weight, 94-6378 
Caravans, and desert traffic, IQ-3858, 3862; 

16-4300. 4308; 23-6101, 6105 
Caraway, a flowering plant, 16-4136 
Carbohydrates, compounds, 7-1890. 11-2730 
digestion of, 9-2365 
for foods. 11-2730 
Carbolic aoid, as antiseptic, 34-6365 
Carbon, and breathing, 1-244; 3-283 
and diamond. 34-6380 
and gas-making, 3-418 
and oxygen. 19-5025 
burned. 4-918; 14-3776 
charcoal is, 9-2244 
chemistry of, compounds, 7-1887-88 
coal is, 10-2538; 14-3589, 19-4878 
color of glowing, 99-5892 
consumed by body, 11-2727 
element. 4-868; 5-1313 
forts* of. 18-4814 
graphite is, 13-3484; 15-4024 
In alcohol, 93-6992 
In blood, 6-1480; 94-6309 
In celluloid, 19-4876 
In comets and meteors; 10-2646 
In eleotrio light, 8-668 
In food, 19-6099 
in Iron, 99-6697-99 
In kerosene, 16-4110 
In living creatures. 15-8908 
In marsh- gas, 14-3689 
In oils. 13-8384 

fiateshS"" 

in stars, 8-1969; 11-8741 


Carbon, in steel. 5-1316; 14-3685; 89-6690, 

5697-99 

in sugar, 3-704; 13*3387; 88-6991 
In sun, 19-6025 
volatilized, 19-8147 
Carbonates, for soils, 13-3368 
salts of carbonic acid, 7-1814 
Carbon-dioxide, a compound, 13-8384 
a gas, 3-706; 4-918; 5-1313-14; 6-1684 
and carbonates of lime, 20-5292 
and flame, 9-2248 

and marsh-gas, 7-1889 • 

as plant-food, 11-2799; 19-3127; 13-3350; 

18- 4815 

diffusion of, 19-8144 
effects of, 10-2654; 11-2918 
eflervesces, 7-1817 

food for plants. 7-1789; 11-2909; 13-3514; 

15-3906; 16-4111 
formed by yeast, 19-3238 
given out by fish, 14-3781 
heaviness of, 93-5991 
in air, 6-1246; 8-2084; 17-4588; 93-6890 
in blood, 6-1462; 7-1647, 1652, 1817 
in brains, 18-4813 

in bread-making, 3-706; 5-1131; 7-1890; 
33-5992 

in breath, 5-1161; 7-1803: 9-2248-49; 17-4486; 

19- 5020; 32-G892, 84-6306, 6308, 6310 
In cave, 7-1803 

In sea-weed, 19-5020 
In smoke, 19-3234: 17-4369 
produced by burning, 16-4110; 19-5025 
solid, 16-4086 
taste of. 7-1813 
see also Carbonic-acld Gas 
Carbonear, town In Newfoundland, 94-6296 
Carbonic-acld gas, 1-244; 3-283; seo also Carbon- 
dioxide 

In blood, 16-4201 
In gunpowder, 9-2244 

Carbon-monoxide, color of flame of. 33-5892 
In gas-making, 3-418 
see also Ons, Illuminating 
Carbon-oil: see Petroleum 
Carbuncles, or garnets. 34-6379 
Carburetter, In gas-making, 3-418 
Oarcaisone, French city, 9-2422; 14-3772 
Carden, Captain, commander of Macedonian, 
13-3007 

Cardiff Castle, Duke Robert In, 6-1651 
Cardinal, Canadian town, 33-6123 
Cardinal, a bird, 8-2109, 2114; 9-2345; 33-5746 
Cardinal-flower, a plant, 13-3068; 19-5092 
Cardin er-machine, for cotton. 19-4888 
for ropes, 15-4009 

Cards, geometrical drawing card, 31-5446 
identifying selected, 16-4293 
problem of horseshoe, 18-4707, 4830 
puzzling, 10-2583 
stamp-tax on, 4-995 
that tell number, 33-5738 
thought-reading by, 9-2270 
tricks with, 1-254; 11-2806 
Carex: see Sedges 

Carey, X,ady Elizabeth, poems: see Poetry 
index 

Carey, Henry, poemB: see Poetry Index 
eong-wrlter, 14-3765, 3769. 3771 
Cargo, problem concerning a, 4-941 
Caribbean Sea, salt on shore. 1-238 
Carlbon, a deer, 3-412: 8-1915 
Caribou Bridge, over Fraser River, 39-5781 
Caribou Mountains, In Canada. 93-5778 
Carlbs, In West Indies, 8-1930; 17-4506; 
33-8041-43 

Carlnthla, and Austria, 11-2896 
Carisbrooke Castle, prison of Charles I, 4-1039 
7-1859 

Carfcer, James, character In ” Dombey & Son,” 
10-2567 

Cavletou, Sir Guy, governor of Quebec, 3-755 
Carlina, a flower, 6-1519 
Carlisle Castle, In ” Waverley,” 6-1600 
Carlo tta, Empress of Mexloo, madness of, 
17-4402 

Oarlstrom, Vlotor, flight of, 1-182 
Carlton House, portico of, 5-1262 
Carlyle, Thomas, anagram from, 19-5087, 0188 
and Emerson, 0-1613 
comments of, 11-2914: 14-3766 
picture by Whistler, 16-4248 
Scotch author, 16-4154-56, 4162; 19-4784; 

Carman, Blifi, Canadian author, 91-5407 
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“ Carmen,” by Bizet. 13-3294 

Carraenoita, Spanish dancer. 13-4258 

Oarnao, monument of, 8-2067 

Carnarvon Castle, in, 3-770 

Canwtlo, district In India, 8-1632; 7-1718-20 

Oamatio, ship in “ Round the World," 19-4916 

Carnation, a plant, 5-1249; 15-3908; 16-4136; 

20-6228, 6232; 92-6815-16 
Oameffle, Andrew, built Palace of Peace, 24-6298 
Oarnlola, and Austria, 11-2896 
Carnival, In New Orleans, 23-5960 
Carnot (Xiasare B.), and French Revolution, 

' 16-4099: 17-4360 

Carotana, province of: see Carolina 
Carolina, early history of province, 9-531 
grant to, 4-895 
settlers In, 7-1832 
Carolina- wren, song of, 9-2346 
Carolina, good deed of, 4-1065 
Caroline, queen of England, in "Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” 7-1773 

Caroline, queen of England, was refused 
coronation, 18-4688 

Caroline Islands, German possessions, 11-2771 
Carp, fish. 10-2700, 2706-06 
see also Gold-ilsh 

Carpaooio, Vittore, Italian artist, 5-frontis., 1176 
Carpathla, ship, 14-3678 

Carpathians, mountains of Europe, 21-5651, 5657 
Carpels, of flower or fruit, 16-4134 
Carpenter, In "Canterbury Tales." 16-3939 
Carpenter-bee, an insect, 11-2850 
Carpenter-moths see Goat-moth 
Carpentry, rustic, 17-4381 

Carpet, Asiatic trade in carpets, 15-3927-28 
faded by sun, 17-4586 
how the ladies cut, 5-1299, 1364 
of life in sea, 2-376 
stains on, 21-5644 
the magic, 7-1710 
woven In India, 6-1633 

“ Carpetbaggers,” of the Reconstruction Period, 
8-2057 

Jarpet-moth, destructive, 12-3020 

Oarpooapsa pomonella: see Codlin-moth 
Carranza, General Vennstlano, president of 
Mexico, 17-4404 
Carrara, marble of, 12-3085 
Carrel, Dr. Alexis, scientist, 24-6369 
Carriages, manufacture. In U. S„ 10-2686 
- of railways, 3-598 

that measured roads, 15-3800 
Carrlck-bendi see Knots 
Carriers, pigeons, 9-2219 

Carrington, Tates, picture, dogs and collie, 

21- 5511 

Carrion-orow, as scavenger, 7- face 1760 
1901-02; 9-2342 

Carroll, Dr. James, and yellow fever, 12-3235-36 
Carroll, Lewis, poems; see Poetry Index 
wrote ” Alice In Wonderland,” 11-2953 
see also Dodgson, Charles 
Carrot, a food-plant, 12-2995, 3217; 16-4136; 
17-4387 

flower of Wild, 15-3816, 4016; 16-4204, 4210 
Carrot family, 17-4353 
Carrousel, Flaoe du, in Paris. 21-553G 
Carry, for drowning persons, 5-1362 
Carstone, Richard, character in ” Bleak House,” 
10-2460 

Cartagena, Spanish city, 13-3343 
Jarter family, education of, 4-962 
Carteret, Mr George, proprietor of New Jer- 
sey, 2-529 

Carthage, aqueducts of, 12-3127 
legendary history, 1-78 
story of. 2-436; 20-5200, 5272, 5274-76; 

22- 5707 

Cartier, Blr George B., Canadian lawyer, 16-4323 
Cartlor, Jaeques, comment on Indians, 11-2782 
exploration of, 1-223; 2-276; 3-563, 667 
Cartilage, In sharks, 10-2478 
is gristle, 10-2465; 10-4001 
of body, 24-6354 
of skeleton, 10-2466 
of spines, 10-2471 

Carton. Sydney, character In "Tale of Two 
Cities.” 10-2461 
Cartoons, of Raphael, 3-762 
Oartouohe, of Egyptian kings, 18-4846 
Carts, of Sicily, 18-8085 

Cartwright, Dr. Edmund, and machines, 16-4008 


Carver, Governor John, 2-626 
Cary, Allot, American writer, 8-2096-96 


Gary, Jennie, sang " ] 

Oary, Phoebe, American, n 
poems: see Poetry Hide* 

character In “ Westward Hoi.” 

Cary Sisters, poets, 12-3054 

Cascade Range i see also Coast Range 
Cascades, rapids, 23-6123 
Case, for gloves and handkerchiefs, 0*1256 
for night-dress, 20-5255 
for silks, 23-6166 
see also Caddie-fly 
Case, of words, 9-2228 *- 

Cashaw: see Mesquite 
Cashmere, king who came to, 21-2752 
Casla, respected by Justinian, 12-8189 
Cask, and the woman, 15-3879 
Caspian Sea, animals in, 4-1075 

between Europe and Asia, 12-3032; 14-3721, 
3726; 15-3855, 3882, 3924 
level of, 12-3126, 3128 
oilgin of, 15-3933 

Cassatt, Mary, American painter, 16-4252, 4256 
Cassava, a plant, 17-4506 *< 

Caaslm, a Persian, 1-201 
Oaeslne: see V a up on 
Caseio, Shakespearian character, 2-443 
Cassiopeia, a constellation, 10-2640-4 1, 2643, 2645 
Cassiopeia, legend of, 13-3373 
Caesltes, Astatic people, 19-4960. 4962 
Cassowary, a bird, 6-1604, 1606-08 
Caste, among Hindoos, 6-1636 
Castlgnl, fresco of, 7-1636 
Castile, history of, 11-2816; 13-3840 
Castile, Hew, .province of, 13-3839 
Castile, Old, province of Spain, 13-8839 
Castle, brazen, 3-697-98 
doubting. 5-1184. 1186 
enchanted, 3-579; 7-1709 
in the air, 5-1148 
in sand, 10-4039-41; 19-5121 
Lords of the Grey and White Castles, 7-1903 
Princess of the Ivory, 8-2062 
"Castle by the Sea.” by Uhland, 13-3396 
“Castle Dangerous,’* story of, 6-1496 
Castle Geyser, in Yellowstone Park, 3-586-86 
Castle Joyous, In "Faerie Queene," 3-701 
"Castle Raokrent,” by Edgeworth, 10-2621 
Castlewood, In Thackeray's novels, 13-8309, 3419 
Castlewood, Lady, character In ” Henry 

Esmond,” 13-3309 

Castlewood, Viscount, character in " Henry 

Esmond,” 13-3309 

Castlewood Bouse, in " The Virginians,” 13-3420 
Castor, a star, 10-2642. 2645 
Castra, Roman flre-house, 22-5755 
Castriot, Georges, Albanian patriot, 1-132 
Casts, of fossils, 11-2918 

of Pompeiian bodies, 23-6222 
Oaswallon, British chief, 22-6913 
Cat, affected by high pitch, 19-4872 
age of, 9-2350 
and bad weather, 8-2034 
and Lion, 23-6133 
and mice, 17-4346 
and valerian, 19-4951 
arch of hack, 22-5889 
as fur-animal, 19-5074 
belling the, 2-504 

character in ” Blue Bird,” 22-5886 
communications of, 21-5607 
Dick Whittington’s. 2-396 
drawing with coins, 14-3554 
enemy to other animals, 3-804 
falls on its feet, 6-1587 
famtly of, 1-156 

heron ana the bramble bush, 11-2768 

how to make rag, 3-620 

King of the Cats, 11-2768 

purring of, 0-1161 

sees In the dark, 1-163 

skull of, 10-2572 

tears of, 20-5397 

the eagle and the sow, 18-4867 

various kinds of, 2-510, 612-13 

see also Tibert, Sir, White Cat, eto. 

Catacombs, In “ Ben Hur,” 20-5261 
under Rome, 3-634; 22-6928, 5981 

Catalogues, anagram from, 16-5087, 5133 
Catalonia, province of Spain, 13-8889 


Oatalpa. a tree, 21-6487-38 
Cataraot, of the eye, 13-4834 
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Catbird, a kind of wren. 9-2346; 13-3459, 3462 
Catch-ball, a game, 6-1603 
Oatohfly, a plant, 16-4135 
Oataran, in T ' Waver ley,” 6-1499 
Caterpillars, Blue Caterpillar, 11-2962; 12-3089 
destroyed by oriole, 13-3455 
fungus growing, 15-3894 
Injurious, 12-3203 

killed by insect-larvto, 13-3290-3300 
of butterfly and moth, 12-3011-21 
of silk-worm moth, 7-1823 
protective devices, 13-3449. 3451, 3453-54 
turn into butterflies, 16-4277 
Gatssby, friend of Guy Fawkes, 7-1807 
Catfish, as food, 10-2709 
Catgut, made from sheep, 2-410 
Catharine, heroic Countess of Sch wurzburg, 

20-6239 

Catharine. Princess of Wtlrtemburg, married 

Jerome Bonaparte, 19-4944 
Oathoart. Sari, governor of Canada. 5-127 4 
“ Cathedral,” group of trees, 1-235 
Cathedrals, building the. 16-4173 
Cathedral Sonars, in Florence, 11-2795 
Catherine, St., story of. 4-1026-27 
Catherine, a flshlng-hoat, 20-5372 
Catherine, character In “ Cloister and the 
Hearth,” 16-4069 

Catherine, queen of England, 21-5591 
Catherine Z, czarina of •Russia, 14-3726 
Cat hertne ri, the Great, empress of Russia, 
built Hermitage, 15-3800 
. reign of, 14-3766 

Catherine, of Aragon, history of, 4-856, 858, 860; 
13-3342 

Catherine, of Braganza, and Bombay, 6-1631 
Catherine, of MedTcls, builder of Louvre, 21-5535 
Catherine, of Blana, 22-5933 
Catherine the Greats see Catherine IT 
Catherine-wheel, name of, 4-1026 
Oathollo Emancipation Bill, In “John Halifax” 
15-3974 

Catklna, of trees, etc., 11-2877; 13-3258, 3262-63, 
3287-69 

Cato. Karens P., Roman philosopher, 2-438. 
20-5278 

Catseyei see Germander-Speedwell 

Catsheada, of ships, 18-4610 

OatsUll Mountains, and Rip Van Winkle, 

18-4780 

water from, 20-5193 
Oatspaw, in a rope, 13-3326 
OatBtall, a grass, 12-3061 
Oatstall, a plant. 19-4950. 4952. 5092 
Oattaro, Austrian port. 11-2901; 13-3244 
Oattaro, Gulf of. In Europe, 11-2901 
Cattle, as money. 17-4374 

disease In, 94-6364, 6366. 6368 

Egyptian, 18-4853 

fossil, 11-2919 

In Africa, 16-4306 

In America, 1-15 

In Argentina, 20-5365 

In Australia, 16-4081 

In Canada, 6-1277 

In Holland, 14-3646, 3548 

In Queensland, 6-1367, 1372 

In Russia. 15-3797. 3803-04 

In Switzerland, 12-2992 

in Tibet, 15-3930 

molasseH fed to, 3-704 

of Bedouins, 23-6098 

of Geryon, 20-5186 

of Hungary, 21-5658 

seaweed as food for, 19-4921 

skins for leather, 10-2686; 18-3105 

various kinds of, 9-404, 408 

wild. In India, 6-1631 

se|^also Bison, Buffalo, Carabao, SLockyards, 

Cattle-food, and microbes, 4-906 „ 

Cattleman, catch condors with noose, 7-1897 
Cattle-ranches, in United States, 10-2677 
Cattle-tlok, damage of. 13-3364, 24-6368 
Genoa bus, hero of the, 12-3001 
Caucasus Mountains, In Russia, 14-3728, 

15-3802, 3856 

Cauliflowers, sowing, 12-2995 
Causation, meaning of, 20-5290 
Oaustlo Bodat see Potash 
Oavaloanti. character in "Count of Monte 
Crfsto?’ 17-4435 
Cavaliers, In America, 2-533 
In Civil War. 7-1858, 1864-65 
In ” Peveril of the Peak," 8-1497 


Cavalry, drill, at West Point, 18-4739 
Oavs (Edward), a publisher, 18-4726 
Cave-bear, fossil, 11-2919 
Cave oanem, origin of phrase, 93-6222 
Oave-dwsllsrs, homes of, 3-610; 14-3627 
Cavelier, Bobert: see La Salle . 

Cavemen, of Africa, 93-6000 
prehistoric, 1-206: 90-5330 
Cavendish, Henry, English scientist, 8-2166 
Cavendish, Victor O. W.i see Devonshire, 

Duke of 

Oaves, enchanted, 8-1995 
first homes, 24-6342 
from Virginia, 20-5332 
near Mentone, 11-2735 
of Australia, 6-1377; 91-5471 
painting In. 13-3480; 20-5830 
stone-icicles In, 2-432 

see also Bats, Dobsina, cave of. Dragon’s 
Cave, Fish, Mammoth Cave, etc 
Caviare, sturgeon-roe, 10-2601, 2603 
Oavour, Count di, Italian statesman, 12-3086; 

21- 5416 

Cavys see Guinea-pig 
Cawnpore, massacre of, 5-1119; 7-1720 
Canton (William), English printer, 3-776; 4-855 
881; 14-3610, 3613; 15-3938, 3940-41 
Cayenne: see French Guiana 
Cayngas, Indian tribe, 1-21 
“ Cease Firing,” by Johnston, 8-2101 
Cecil (Bobert), English statesman, 7-1808 
Cecilia, St., story of, 4-1030 
Cedar, a tree, 14-3733-35; 91-5429, 5436 
frost on, 19-4939-40 
of Lebanon, 14-3749 
use of wood, 20-5352 
Cedar-bird, or waxwing. 13-3462 
Cedric, of Rotherwood, character In ” Ivanhoe," 
7-1663 

Ceiling, colors on the, 10-2588 

of the .Sistlne Chapel, 19-5101, 5103-04 
Celseno, a Pleiade, 13-3374 
Celandine, a plant, 11-2884: 10-4134 
Celery, cultivation of, 12-3217, 14-3786; 16-4136, 
17-4387 

Celestlne V, story of, 2-502 
Celia, Shakespearian character, 3-637 
Cellar-beetle, value of, 13-3303 
Cellini, Eenvenuto, and the salamander, 

5-1215 

Italian artist, 16-4173; 19-5097, 509!), 5106; 

22- 5853 

Cellini, Giovanni, father of Benvenuto. 22-5853 
Cells, and growth, 10-2470 
as lenses, 16-4260 
electric, 5-1100 
living, 4-818-19, 1020; 5-1195 
of bones, 10-2465 

of honey-comb, 11-2852, 2855, 2857 
of lung, 7-1650; 24-6307 
of skin, 8-1923, 1981 
Voltaic, 8-2167 

see also Blood, cells of. Nerves 
Celluloid, catches Are, 18-4875 
for film, 20-5136 
for handles, 18-4805 
Cellulose, and celluloid 19-4876 
what It Is, 4-1020; 5-1195 
Ctll-wall: see Cells 
Celts, and Franks, 10-2560 
in Great Britain, 9-477 
in Iberian Peninsula, 18-3838 
in Ireland, 81-5551 
of Switzerland, 12-2984 
Cement, of rubber, 22-5796 
Portland, 24-6351 

Osnls, Mont, tunnel under, 9-2416 
Oensltalre, French term. 90-5301 
Censor, office of press, 14-3614 
Censor, Roman official, 2-438 
see Cato, Marcus P. 

Censorship, of the press, 14-3614 
Census, of Augustus, 22-5933 

of Canada: see Canada, census of 
reports of. 10-2686 

Census, V. 8. Department, In charge of. 6-1437 
Centaur, Chiron, 1-208 
Centaury, a plant, 16-4136; 17-4475, 4480 
Centennial Exposition, at Philadelphia, 13-3493, 
16-4221 

Centigrade, meaning of, 8-1937 
see also Scale, Centigrade 
Centimetre, unit of length, 14-3678 
Centipedes, value of, 13-8355, 3357 
Central, of telephone, 2-886, 389 
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O Mitral Anurioft, and the Monroe Doctrine. 
18-3491 

animals In, 8-414; 5-1211; 17-4406 

archaeology of, 80-6327 

birds of, 7-1767, 1898; 8-1978 

countries of, 17-4397 

fruit in. 3-660; 17-4406 

history of, 4-900 

Insects of, 13-3298 

mahogany from, 18-6034 

map of, 17-4399 

prairies of, 10-2616 

rubber In, 88-6796 

Central America, BopubUe of the V. 0. of, 

dissolution of. 17-4406 

Central Park, In New York, 19-6012, 6014, 6018 
statues of, 13-3308 

Central Powers, during the Great War, 13-3247 

Centre! see Football 

Centres: see Brain, Gravity, etc. 

Centrifugal, used in salt-making, 1-238 
“Century of Dishonor,” by Jackson, 8-2100 
Cephene, legend of, 13-3373 
Oerberns, dog of Hell, 13-3374; 80-6186 
Oerdlo, Saxon chief of Wessex, 10-4077 
Cereals, are grasses, 8-2086 
as food, 11-2948 
cookery of, 10-2678 

Cerebellum, little brain, 14-3599, 3686-87 
Cerebrum, new brain, 14-3686-87 
Ceres, a little planet, 9-2392 
Cerf, se mirant dans i’eau, 18-4864 
Ceroooma Bohaefferl, 18-3194 
Cerro de Pasco, market at, 18-4606, 4611 
Cerro Gordo, battle of, 7-1844 
Cervantes (Saavedra, Miguel de), Spanish 
author, 4-901; 13-334 4, 20-6307, 6311 
Cervera (y Topete, Fnsoual), Spanish admiral, 
8-2154 

Cerynelan Mountain, stag of, 80-5185 
Ceteosaurus, extinct reptile, 1-64 
Cette, French city, 9-2428 
Cettinje, capital of Montenegro, 13-3238, 

13-3244 

Ceuta, history of, 15-4027; 10-4308 
Oevenuee, mountains, 9-2416 
Ceylon, animals In, 8-292; 3-802 
birds of, 8-1667 
butterflies in, 18-3020 
coir-rope In, 15-4005 
flsh of. 10-2708 
gems from. 84-6379-81 
history, 23-6047 
Insects of, 13-3298, 3447-60 
rubber grown in, 14-3569; 88-6792, 6795, 
5798-99 

tea In, 23-5971, 6974, 5979 
Chad, take, in Africa, 10-4308 
Chadwick, John White, poems: see Poetry Index 
dueronea, battle of, 80-5209 
Chafer-beetles c see Cockchafer, Rose-chafer, 
etc. 

Chafflnoh, a bird, 8-2104, 2111; 88-5746 
Ohagres Bivar, and Panama Canal, 81-5594 
Obagres Talley, dam across, 81-5592 
Chau, dance-figure: see dances 
Chain, stiffened by motion, 13-3436 
Chain-viper, poisonous serpent, 0-1386 
Chair, coronation, 3-770 
French coronation, 11-2766 
rustic, 17-4381 

seventeenth and eighteenth century, 83-6176 
that comes to you, 10-2615 
see also Sedan-chairs 
Chaise, a vehicle, 83-6066 
Chalois-flies, value of, 13-330(1-02 
Ohaldaa, part of Mesopotamia, 19-4960 
Chaldeans, and astronomy, 7-1675: 10-2637 
Ohftlet, toy. 18-4704-05 
Ohatonm^Bay of, in Canada, 1-224; 3-554; 

Chalgrove Field, battle of. 7-1864 
Chau a kind of rock, 8-429; 11-2918-19; 18-3038: 
w-5292, 6349; 88-5888 
composed of shells. 8-2405 
is calcium carbonate, 7-1814, 1816 
making of, 10-2661 
oxygen in, 9-2244 
turned into soil, 18-3849 
use of, 1-267 
see also Calcium 

Chftlons, battle of, 8-2847; 10-2550; 15-3926 
Chains, siege of Castlo of, 8-2019 
Chamber, the golden, 7-1709 
Chamber of Oommsroe, In New York. 19-6010 


Chameleon, a lizard, 8-1211, 1213, 1219 
changes color. 10-2478 
Chamois, an antelope, 8-411, 412 
shadow-picture, 80-5353 
skins for leather, 11-2834 
Chamomile, drug-plant, 17-4472-73 
Ohamounix, glacier at, 10-2531 
Champagne, Da, district of France, 8-2420 
Champions, Olympic, statues to, 16-4172 . 
Champlain, Samuelds, and Five Nations, 4-894 
and the Green* Mountains. 7-1881 
explored America, 8-276-78: 8-666-56 
founded Quebecia-278; 4-892 
statue of, 1-222 ' 

surrenders Canada, 3-667 
Champlain, Daks, battles of, 4-896 
discovery of. 8-278; 3-566 
Oham^ollion, Jean Frangols, and hieroglyphics, 

Champs XUystes, In Paris, 81-5638 
Ohanoas, Indian tribe, 17-4508 
Chancel, invented first match, 3-811 
Chancellor (Bichard), traded with Russia, 

4-859; 81-5456 

Chancellorsvllle, battle of, 8-2045, 2050 
Chancery, Court of, In ” Bleak House," 10-2458 
Chandelier, of Frederick Barbaros.su, 11-2766 
Chanbemagorc, French at, 7-1716 
Ohandi, Indian doll, 13-face 3434, 3439 
Chang, character in Chinese story, 8-369 
Change, constancy of, 18-3047 
Changes, always going on, 7-1887 
see also Color, Cycles, of Nature 
Channlng, children, 8-2099 
Chant, Gregorian, 18-4790 
meaning of, 16-4094 
Chantarelle, a mushroom, 19-face 4882 
Chanticleer, a cock, 8-494 

Chantrey (Sir Francis L.), English sculptor. 

18- 41 7 4 

Chanute, Octave, used gliders, 1-174 
“ Chapel," by Uhland, 13-3396 
Chapel decorated with mosaics, 18-3083 
Norman, in Tower. 3-590 
the Spanish, 11-2793 
see also Henry VII, Chapel of, Slstlne 

Chapel 

Chapel Hill, university at, 17-4568; 23-5958 
Chapels of the Seven Tongues, in cathedral, 

19- 501 G 

Chapin, Deacon: see 1'uvltan, statue 
Chapin, James F., American naturalist. 4-101 
Chapman, Frank, on seed-eating birds, 9-2845 
Ohapultepco, battle of, 7-1844 
Mexico, history of, 17-4402 
palace of, 17-4403 
Character Game, to play, 17-4384 
answers to, 17-4500 

Characters, Cuneiform! see Writing, cuneiform 
Charades, Christinas, 9-2265 
game of. 17-4385; £1-5451, 6523 
Charcoal, for iron-industry, 88-5688 
from alder, 13-3262 
from hazel, 8-1997 
in gunpowder. 9-2244 
in iron-making, 88-5687 
used in electric lighting, 3-667 
what it Is, 5-1313 
Charing Cross, in London, 3-770 
Chariot, knives on, 80-5147 
of spools, 17-4386 
ruts of Roman, 10-2475 
Chariot, Arthur's: see Great Bear 
Chariot-race, In days of Ben Hur, 80-5256 
Charity, character in "Faerie Queen e," 9-698 
character in “Martin Chuzzlewlt," 10-2673 
character in "Pilgrim’s Progress," 5-1129 
Charity Sohool, costume for girl, 80-6346 
Oharlecote, Shakespeare and, 81-5680 
Charlemagne, and Alx-la-Ch&pelle, 11-2766 
and church of Rome, 10-2552 
and Hungary, 11-2898 
and Moors, 13-3340 
and Netherlands, 14-3642 
and Northmen, 14-3652 

emperor of Holy Roman Empire, 8-2068, 2071; 

18-2986, 3076, 3078, 8082 
established East Mark, 11-2896 
founded Hamburg, 11-2760 
statue of, 80-6378; 81-6534 

SSgr{&E l fc&?il Raaohtd, U-UtO 

11-2895, 2904, 

2906; 81-6652 5654 
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Charles IT, Holy Roman Emperor, 11-2903 
Charles T. Holy Roman Emperor, and Catharlna 
the Heroic. 90-5239 
and Mexico, 17-4898-99 
and Netherlands, 14-3544; 39-5850 
and pirates, 16-4307 
and Plzarro, 9-2222 
and Rome, 19-3082 
and Titian, 3-762; 6-1175 
forks for, 18-4801 
gave Austria to Ferdinand, 11-2898 
physician to, 18-4630 
reign of, 8-654; 10-2556-66: 89-6849 
Ohams 71. Holy Roman Emperor, and Prag- 
matic Sanction, 11-2904 
death of. 17-4663 

diaries TXX, Holy Roman Emperor, chosen, 
17-4554 

Charles X, king of Denmark, 14-3660 
Charles I, king of England, and cabs, 23-6052 
and covenant, 31-5625 
and Great Rebellion, 7-1857-66 
and Ireland, 21-5556 
and New World. 9-528, 531; 3-556 
and Oliver Cromwell, 8-523 
and Van Dyck, 17-4591 
children of, 7-1856 
incidents of reign, 4-1034, 1036 
in Scott’s stories, 8-1497 
letters of. 15-3880 
Milton, on execution of, 39-5676 
monuments to, 19-6047 . 

. portrait by Van Dyke, 3-764 
puzzle-picture, 4-930 
statue of, 4-1039 

Charles U, king of England, .ind American 
colonies, 9-529, 531 
and Bombay, 8-1634; 7-1716; 16-4078 
and cabs, 23-6052 
and Covenanters, 31-5625, 5628 
and Dutch Wars, 14-3547 
and Episcopacy, 7-1773 
and fur-trade, 18-4832 
and Marvell, 18-4599 
and Milton. 32-5678 
and Quakers, 22-6934 
and religious persecution, 7-1747 
as little boy. 7-1856 
in “Woodstock,” 6-1497 

Incidents In reign of, 4-1038-39, 1041; 5-1258 
revenge on Cromwell's body, 1U-I6S6-X7 
theatre in time of, 83-6029 
Charles nx, the Simple, king of Fiance, 8-2068 
Charles V, king of France, 11-2816 
Charles vn, king of France, 8-2072 
Charles XX, king of France, 8-2072 
Charles X, king of France, 9-2289, 16-4106 
Charles, king of Rumania, 13-3240 
Charles X, king of Spain; see Charles V, Holy 
Roman Emperor 

Charles XX, king of Sweden, 14-3660 
Charles XX, king of Sweden, 14-3656 
Charles WTT t king of Sweden, 14-3656, 3660, 3724 
Char les XXV, king of Sweden. 14-3G56-57 
Charles Martel, duke of Australia, 8-2068 . 13-3330 
Charles, ths Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 12-2988. 
14-3544 

Charles ths Great: see Charlemagne 
Charles Doggett, ship, 31-5494 
“ Charles O'Malley," by Lever, 12-2975 
Charles Blver, a boundary, 2-526 
Charleston, ■. ©« college in, 17-4570 
during Civil war, 8-2052 
during Revolution, 4-998, 100.8. 6-1389 
early history, 6-1892 
Are in, 99-6757 
forts of, 21-6432 
nsrval battle of, 4-1002 
prison-vessels of, 3-784 
sea-port of South Carolina, 33-5958, 5963 
settlement at, 3-531 
Charlie, problems concerning, 3-736 
Charlock, a weed. 16-4211-12 
Chariots, Countess of, character in “ Cloister 
and the Hearth,” 18-4070 
Charlotte, character in "Oliver Twist,” 10-2564 
Charlotte, city In North Carolina, 23-6968 
Charlotte Amalie, town of, 8-2146, 2157-58; 
93-6048 

Charlottesville, In Virginia, 17-4569; 33-6957 
GhM^ottehmn, capital of Prince Edward Island, 

Charming, Xing, In story, 18-8280 


Charter, the Grsati see Magna Carta 
Charters, forged, 18-4681 
Ohartley, wild cattle at, 9-406 
Chartres, cathedral of. 18-4178 
Obarybdls, a whirlpool, 18-4811 
stoiy of, 1-76 

Chase (Salmon P.), Secretary of the Treasury 

8-2040 

Chase, William M., American painter, 16-426: 

poi trait by Sargent, 18-4262, 4256 
Chassis, frame of a motor-car, 17-4460-61 
Ch&tean Clique, in Lower Canada, 3-759 
Ohfcteau d'Xr, In "Count of Monte Cristo,’* 
16-4317 

ChAtean Frontenao, a hotel, 1-222; B-1278 
Ohateangay, defeat of. 8-759 
ChAtean Laurler, hotel In Ottawa, 9-2272 
Chattanooga, battle of, 8-789; 8-2050 
city in Tennessee, 33-5962, 5969 
Chatte, et le Perroquet, 19-4972 
Chatterers, birds, 7-1763-64 
Chanoer, Geoffrey, English poet. 1-102; 3-477, 
493; 3-773; 9-2237; 15-3934. 3936, 3940-42 
Chandiftre Blver, In Canada, 33-6124 
Ohaullac, Guy de, Papal physician, 18-4630 
Chaves, flight of, 1-177 
Chefaeo, a bird, 13-3457 
Cheokerberry: see Wlntergreen 
Checkers, how to play, 17-4497 
Cheek-rein, cruelly used, 1-169 
Cheek-pouches, of monkeys, 8-2173 
Cheeryble, Frank, character In “Nicholas 
Nlckleby," 10-2672 

Cheeryble Brothers, characters In “Nicholas 
Nlckleby.” 10-2671 

M Oheer^boys, oheer, Sebastopol is taken," Hong 

Cheese, and fools of Gotham, 16-4126 
In Holland, 14-3646, 3548 
In Hungary, 13-3242 
In Switzerland, 12-2992 
In the United States, 10-2678 
microbes that make, 4-821, 906 
nutritious, 11-2829 
sold by France, 5-1182 
Oheesebox, table made from, 18-4707 
u Oheesebox on a raft: " see Monitor, ship 
Cheetah, for hunting, 1-156, 160. 34-6242 
ChelUnus, a fish. 10-face 2600 
Chellfer, a false scorpion, 13-3361 
Chelly, Canon de, Pueblo village in, 1-19 
Chelsea, Eng., history of, 4-858 
More's house at, 5-1330 
Chelsea Hospital, In London, 5-1258 
Chemise, doll’s, 3-621 
Chemistry, building up life, 18-4116 
meaning of, 7-1693 
of all life, 7-1887 
of soils, 13-3353 
of stars. 11-2740 
science of. 4-853, 868; 0-1960 
see also Carbon compounds. Compounds, mak- 
ing of 

Chemists, of Jack’s House: see Jack, house of 
Chenab Canal, in India, 31-5416 
Cheops: see Khu-fu 
Chepman, Walter, a printer, 14-3012 
.Cherbourg, French port, 9-2423 

mussels used for breakwater, 10-2616 
Cherokees, tribe of Indians, 1-21 
Cherry, Andrew, song- writer, 14-3768 
Cherry, European wild, 14-3527 
flower of, 16-4133-34 
in story, 5-1204 
stolen by blackbird, 8-2118 
stones of, and birds, 17-4376 
where grown, 3-649, 660 
wild, 17-4560-61 
see also Charity 
Cherry -birds see Cedar-bird 
Cherry-gall, cause of, 10-2475 
" Cherry Bipe," song, 14-3771 
Cherry-tree, and Japanese, 88-5775 
Cherubs, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
8-front Is. 

Chesapeake, ship, 1-223; 8-1398; 19-3008 
Cheshire Cat, character In "Alloe In Wonder- 
land.” 13-3090 

Chessmen, made of Tangrams, 18-4193 
Chest, of the body. 8-1694; 18-4200; 81-5022; 
8400310 

Chest, woman hidden In, 14-3767-69 
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OhwrtJW^JoIm, character In “ Barnaby Rudge," 

Cheats, Bur., houses at, 81-6630 
Chesterfield, Dor*, and Johnson. 18-4729 

European or Spanish, 14-8744 
uses of, 8-1998, 2002 
Cheet-proteotor, in baseball, 80-6249 
Chetodon, a fish, 10-face 2600 
Cheval, et l'Ane. 18-4798 

OhivloM, hills in Great Britain, 8-472; 3-692 
Chevri, Paul* his statue of Champlain, 1-222 
Chtvre, et le Renard, 81-5532 
Ohevreau, et le loup, 18-4864 
Chew, rescued miners, 88-6708 
Chewing 1 , necessity for, 8-2172 
Chewing-gum, from crude oil, 18-4169 
Cheyennes, Indian tribe, 1-21 
Cheyne, Harvey, character In “ Captains 
Courageous, 80-6373 
Ohlboha country, of Colombia, 18-4604 
Chlbehas, Indian tribe, 17-4606, 4612 
Ohioago, exposition In, 9-2378; 18-4075 
Are in, 88-6767 
history of, 88-6826: 98-6118 
population of, 9-2384 
scenes In, 99-6828-29 
site of, 3-563 

stock-yards, 10-2679, 2684 
world’s fair in, 9-2378; 11-2803; 13-3 494; 
99-6826 

Chioago Drainage Canal, 92-5826 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Hallway , and 

electric power, 2-314-15 
Chioago Blver, and' Drainage Canal, 82-5826 
explored, 2-278 

Chicago, University of, in Illinois, 17-4570, 

Ohlohimaoe, natives of Mexico, 17-44 00 

Ohlok, wing of. 3-675 

Chlokadsss, birds, 8-2220, 2346; 12-31 V.; 

82-5751 

Chlohamauga, battle of, 8-2050-51 
Chlokasaws, Indian tribe. 1-21 
Chlokan-ha wks I see Hawks, Canadian 
Ohlokens, in America, 1-16 

Mother Carey's: see Mother Carey’s Chickens, 
Petrels 

Pharaoh’s. 7-1896 
young, 6-1556 

Chlekenstalker, Mrs. Anne, character In " The 

Chimes,” 9-2301 

Chlekerlng, James, piano of, B-1088 
Chiekweed, a plant. 15-3890; 16-4135. 4212-13 
Chicory, a plant, 16-4016; 16-4132, 4136, 4206-07 
problem concerning, 2-491 
Chiefs, Indian, 1-17 

Chieftains, of a vanishing race, 24-frontls. 

Ohlen, et l’Ano, 18-4798 
Chilblains, cause of, 8-2083 

Child, Mrs. Dydla Maria, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

Child, of long ago, 1-frontls. 

Child Charity, story, 4-1045 
“Childs Harold's Pilgrimage,” by Byron, 
93-6035 

Ohllderlo, captured Paris, 9-2348 
Childhood, and poets. 4-923 
Children, adopted by Indians, 10-2576 
and alcohol, 21-5440 
and government, 84-6388 
and John Pounds, 16-8824 
cure of, 16-4627 

education for, 14-8692; 18-4748; 90-5306 

foods for. 13-3274, 3413 

friend of: see Mann, Horace 

Holy Child, 17-4686 

immigrants to Canada, 99-6946 

In Natural History Museum, 90-5331 

instincts of. 90-6188 

liable to chilblains, 8-2083 

life in Colonial days, 4-969 

life of German, 11-2467 

massacre of: see Cawnpore, massacre of 

New fork's oare of, 18-3219 

of Holland, 14-3648 

of Indians/ 10-2678; 14-3628 

poet of, 88-6988 

rate of breathing. 7-1651 

saved the town. 4-982 

spirit of the child, in "The Chimes.” 9-2301 
things not good for, 19-4879 
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navy of, 90-5307 
rain in. 29-6874 
Republic of. 18-4606, 4008 

wild oattle at, 2-40$ 

ChlUon, Castle of, 19-2980 
Chllodaotyle, a fish, 10-face 2600 
Chimera, a tish. 10-2479-80 

Iw'Urfnary monster. 1-218: 10-2479-80 
“Chimes,” by Dickens, 9-2298; 10-2459 
Chimneys, and Ares, 99-5762 
Ares In, 19-3113 
for lamp, 3-669 
open for ventilation, 7-1804 
use of lamp, 90-6292 
use of tall, 19-8234 
wind sings down the, 91-6474 
Chimney-sweep, the porcelain, 18-4679 
Chlmney-swlft, a bird, 13-3461 
Chimpanzee, an ape, 3-626-28; 18-8180; 04-6244’ 
China, Emperor of, character In story, 88-6772 
China (country), and astronomy, 7-1676 
and mushrooms, 19-4882 
and paper, 13-34 84 
a«a Russia* 14-3729 
animals of, 3-806 
binding feet in, 16-4020 
birds of, 6-1559-60, 1566; 9-2215-16 
blrd's-nests eaten In, 9-2215-16 
bowls in, 5-1263 
coal In, 10-2680' 
costume of Empress, 1-face 1 1 2 
cotton in, 19-4885 
Ashes of, 10-2706-09 
flowers of, 90-6237 
fruits in, 3-660 
Germany in, 11-2771 
girls in, 4-923 
glass of. 5-1263 
Groat Wall of, 1-125 
history of, 1-60; 15-3928 
Kafir corn in, 93-5968 
killing babies In, 30-5190 
lapis-lazuli, 94-6383 
map of, 1-115 

marine animals food of. 9-2412 
milk not used in, 9-406 
plague in, 11-2801 
possessions of, 15-3924 
pottery of, 17-4540 
religions of, 19-3026 
reptiles of, 5-1213 
shoes of, 19-3112 

silkworm eggs stolen from, 7-1829 
tea in, 83-5971-72. 6974. 5979 
war with England, 8-2018 

China (ware), made in France, 9-2420 
mending, 16-4294 
see also Dresden china 

China-aster, a plant, 90-6288 

Chinaman, who saved his mistress, 7-1744 

Ohinch-bugi destroys grain, 18-8206 

Chinc h illa, fur-bearing animal, 3-682-88; 
19-6072-77 

Chinese, and astrologer, 8-1960 
and gunpowder, 5-1104 
and Philippines, 8-2162 
and silk, 7-1823 
and sugar, 3-708 
and tea, 13-6414; 17-4686 
eat shark-fins, 10-2480 
in Canada, 88-6942, 6946 
In Hawaii, 8-2150 
oyster farms of, 10-2018 
stories from, 91-6478: 88-6028 
use chop-sticks, 18-4S01 
writing of, 18-3484 

Chlagaohgook. Indian sagamore, 1-196 

Chinook, a fish, 10-2708 
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Chipmunk, and cherrlps, 17-4560 

strip ea, of. 0-11 10 

3 hlppand^« ee (Thdmac), cabinet-maker, 83-6171, 
6177 , „ 

OlilDBfWAi a ■warrior, 8-1107 
Bhlppawb, battle of, 3-750; fl-1399 
Chippewa Bay, of the St. J-awrence. 83-6123 
Ohippeways. Indian tribe, 11-2785 
Chippy, a bird, 13-3460 
OblroBi a centaur, 1-203 

§htw5w,° Order* Tftbl e Round." 4-8*. 

»»*> 

gaseous 'element, 1-237; B-1314; 16-4017 

Oblorla, spirit of the flowers, 12-321 0 
Chloroform, an anaesthetic, 18-483, !, 4691 
and sleep, 18-3228 
effects of, 4-1021 
making, 7-1889 

Chlorophyll, changes of, 80-5292 
in plants, 16-4114 
in Insects, 13-3450 
in sea- vegetation, 10-4876 
makes proteids, 11-2731 
utilizes carbon dioxide, 11-2909 
Chocolate, eggs of, 13-3324 
food- value of, 13-3416 
how to remove, 8-488 
man ufacture of, 9-2266, -2o8 * 

Stick 9-2263 

Chocolate-creams, making, 14-3552 

aasEs^^n^ «••# . , 

Ohoke-oherry, a frult. lT^GR 0 ; 80-5342 
Choking, cause of, 84-6307 
how to remedy, 7-1649 
Cholera, microbes of, 4-821 
of poultry, 34-6364 
temples to 6-1382 

Cholos, mixed iace, 18-4611 , 

Ohomedey, Paul de: se(> Maisoftnouve, Sieur do 
Chopin. Jhrederlc, musical composer, 13-3285. 

Chord 2 , in music. 10-2652; 19-4905; 38-5872 
Choregos, prize wlnnei. 

Ohosroea, Bashaman kmg, 30-.>155 
Ohosroea XI, kina of Persia. 18-3858 
Christ, and his disciples: see " tribute Money 
and Nicodemus, painting by Ea l arge, 18-4221 
and St. Christopher, 4-lfl2.« 

and the banner of the Resurrection, l»v !■ ra 
Angelico, 15-4036 
birth of, 3-535-36 
First Church of, 18-3122 

mSStobsi-Urcffildgs. *3-6034 . 

Chxist-ohUd, and chrysanthemums, 7-170 o 
Christchurch, city in New Zealand, 6-1490 
Ohrlstohnroh Cathedral, in Montreal, 7-1770 
mSSSST character in “ Pilgrim’s Progress," 
B»lB, 1126, 1183 

Christian hr, king of Denmark and Norway, 
lKlB68; 14-3855-56. 3658 3660. 3662. 3772 

" Christian kero,” by Steele, 18-4726 
Christian, Mr., dancing master, 4-963 „ . 9eeit 

Ch ristiania, capital of Norway, 14-365 «-j 6, 3662 
19io37, 1 

fn ^usffi-HunSry^ 11-290 0 '• 13-3482 
in Denmark, 14-3864, 3656 
in England, 8-467-08 
In France, 8-2067 
of Armenians, 15-3862 

fpre?d 0 of. 0 a-534, 1 5’fl? 10-2550, 16-3856 
see also George, St., Great Britain, Proles- 

ChrlstSuM. I an™ e bonst a ntln e , 80-53 B i 
TndPlato. 8-1328 

wars with Mohammedans, 15-3860 
see alBo Saints, stories of 
Phriirtlaasaad, port of Norway, 16-6656 


0Hrl.tR>., queen of S*«to and America. *SU 

So^tSU l ’oml," by bicken* 8-2187; 10-2459 
eSJteSTtw, a ^holiday, 4-914; 17-4470 
Christmas Eve, tale of, 9-2180 
Christmas-rose, a flower, 17-4848; 80-5228 
Christmas-tree, for the birds, 9-2268 
how to trim, 83-5920 
Chrlstoforl, pianoforte of, 5-1088 
Christopher, St., story of, 4-1084-86 
Christopher, the Friar, 10-2632 
Ohromlds, family of fishes, 10-2708 
Chromium, alloys of, 7-1888 
in steel, 88-5690 
Chroniole, Hall's, 81-6484 
Holinshed’s, 81-5484 
Chronometer, the first, 7-1682 
Chrysalis, or Insects, 1-40; 11-2966, 2969-70; 

18-3011-21; 84-6375 
of silkworm, 7-1826-28 
see also Insects 

Chrysanthemums, flowers, 3-017; 4-870; 6-1519; 

15-face 3809. 16-4130 
legend of, 7-1706 
paper, 16-4198 

Ohryiler’s Farm, battle of. 3-750 
Chrysochroa, an insect, 18-3194 
Chrysolite, a precious stone, 84-6877, 6881 
Chub, a fish, 10-2705 


SSSStt Soteaee. development of. 18-3122 
Christina, ^daughter of Gustavos Adolphus, 
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Chucks, Mr., character In “Peter Simple," 
8-2028 

Chnok- will's- widow, a bird, 7-1764; 9-2843 
Ohnfu: see Khufu 

Chnroh^r. B., American painter, 16-4220, 

Church, American, In Paris, 81-5588 
and Copernicus, 7-1677, 1680 
as John Bull’s Mother, 9-2352 
contentions In the: see Monks, famous 
decorations of Russian. 16-3880 
early leaders of, 18-4789 
Eastern- see Church, Greek 
for Modeltown, 4-933 

Greek, 18-3186, 3194; 14-3722. 3726; 15-3798, 
3802 

in Mammoth Cave, 6-1808 
in the Colonies, 4-964 

of England, 8-524; 7-1746, 1859, 1863: 19-5096 
of Rome, 18-3056, 3076; 19-509*; 20-6225; see 
also Roman Catholic 
of .spools. 17-1386 
power of, 8-282 
Western: see Rome, church of 
Ohurohlll, lord Randolph, and lions, 88-5802 
Churchyard, in " Blue Bird,” 83-5839 
Chnrulng, effect of, 5-1132, 1142 
Churubnsoo, battle of, 7-1844 
Chusslewlt, Jonas, character In “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” 10-2674 

Chusslewlt, Martin, character In " Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” 10-2673 
Chyle-foods see Bee-jelly 
Cibber, Colley, poems: see Poetry Index 
Cicadas, Injurious insects. 18-3196-97 
Cicero, Roman orator, 8-441-42; 19-4901; 80-5273 
Old, 81, feats of, 13-3340. 3344 
Cigar-bones, cabinet of, 19-4924 
Cigar-making, In Brazil, 80-5369 
Gtgogne, et lo Fermlcr, 18-4854 
loup et la, 17-4347 

Cilia i see Hairs, in nose, lungs, eto. 

Cllloia, gift of, 88-5788 

Clmabue, Giovanni, Italian artist, 5-1178; 

11-2*87-88. 2791; 17-4589 
Clmbrt, and Rome, 80-5278 
dnohona, discovery of Its virtues, 88-5775 
Cincinnati, College of, 17-4570 
settlement of, 7-1834 
dnolunatus, story of, 80-5278 
Cinderella, costume for, 80-5846 
story of, 3-789; 8-1477-78. 1480 
Cinder-heaps, of Romans, 88-5688 
Cineraria, cultivation of, 14-3654 
Cinnabar, in Canada, 88-6094 
Cinquefoil, flowers of, 18-4184 
the marsh, 19-5089, 6092 
don, 83-5896 
droe, Greek witch. 1-76 
drole, a shape, 11-2927 
making. lS-8470 

owl ana frog made from. 6-1607 
Why things move In. 14-8876 

as jnssfrife & 

drone Maximus, in Rome, 80-5272 
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Cirro-cumulus, clouds. 14-8682 
Cirrus, clouds. 14-3682 
Clsoo, a fish, 10-2704 
* Citadel, of Cairo, 23-6179-80 
Cities, burled in sand, 16-4118, 4121 
free, 10-2654 
value of, 11-2908 

“ Citizens of Calais,” statue by Rodin, 16-4181 
Citrine, a color, 10-2698 

City, Celestial, in “Pilgrim's Progress," 6-1128, 
1181, 1185-86 

City Kail Park. In New York, 19-6006 
City^O? ^Magnificent Distances I see Washington, 

Olty-republlcs, In Germany, 10-2600 
Ciudad, Bodrlgo, character in “Charles 
O'Malley, 11-2796 
Civet, life-history, 1-157, 160 
Civil War, American, 8-1276; 8-2041; 9-2274 
Lincoln during, 3-787 
navy In American, 19-3010 
West Pointers in. 18-4786 
see also Decoration Day, Memorial Day 
Civil War, of England, 4-1034, 1038; 14-3698; 

18- 4746 

Cladodes, leaf-llke twigs, 18-4654 
Clsella, character in "Cloister and the Hearth," 
16-4073 

Clam, a bivalve, 3-672; 10-2616 
Clamp, for wage tables, 17-4387 
Clan-name, Hopl, 14-3628 
Clane, Indian, 1-17 
Clapa, chief, 9-465 

diajpperton, Hugh, explored Africa, 9-300 
Clare, Ada, character In " Bleak House," 10-2460 
Clare, John, poems: see Poetry Index 
Clare, Biohard, Bari of Pembroke, and Dermod, 
21-5554 

Clarendon, Earl of, and Charles I, 9-527, 531; 
7-1858 

“Clarl," an opera, 2-478: 19-3050 
Claribell, character in " Faerie Queeno," 3-702 
“Clarissa,” by Richardson, 7-1749 
Clark, Isabella, married Sir John Macdonald, 
10-4324 

Clark, Miss, married Copley, 16-4216 

Clark. William, explorer, 6-1397 

Clarke, James Preeman, and Julia W. Howe, 

19- 3053 

Classes, open air. 11-2767 

Claude Lorraine, French artist, 19-5097, 5106 
Claudio, Shakespearian character, 3-561, 563 
Claudius, emperor of Rome, reign of, 9-537 
Claudius, Shakespearian character, 2-449 
Claus, stoiy of Little and Big, 2-393, 395 
Clavarla rugosas see Coral fungus 
Clavorhouse, character In " Old Mortality," 
7-1778 

Claverhouse’s Life Guards, in “ Old Mortality." 
7-1776 

Clavering, Sir Pranols, character in “ Per.- 
dennls ” 13-3518 

Clavering Park, In “ Pendennls,” 13-3516 
Clavichord, a musical Instrument, 8-1087-88 
Clavicle, or collar-bone, 16-4200 
Claws„cuttlng, 90-5176 
of ant-eater, 4-1017-18 
of armadillo, 4-1018 
of cat, 8-2006 
of seeds, 18-3813 
on bird’s wings, 6-1504, 1509-10 
Clay, Henry, addressing U. S. Senate, 9-2484 
American statesman, 10-2488, 2441 
and compromise of 1850, 8-2042; 13-8492 
and nullification, 13-3491 
Clay, articles made of, 9-2269 
for bird’s nest. 99-5746 
tor china-making, 9-2420; 17-4539, 4646 
lor writing upon, 13-8480-81; 18-3909; 19-4958, 
4960 

bow made, 9-429 
in Canada, 23-6094 
London, 11-2919 
modeling In, 93-6004 
■shapes for seeds, 10-2581 
see also Kaolin 

CUt ^. 1 2^67 0a,1>V oharactor ,n ” 01Iver Twist," 

Clayton, Dr., and coal-gas, 8-865 
Clayton, town of, 33-6122 
Claytoniai see Spring-beauty 
Cleaving Xonse, in New York, 19-6010 
Clear Lake, In Canada. 1-228 
Cleats, for box, 8-1880 
Clssk, golf-club, 13-8211, 8218 


Olsf, bass and treble: see Music, lessons -*'■ 
Clematis, a plant. 80-5227 
cultivation of, 8-2089 
varieties of, 30-6228, 5284 
demons, Samuel L>, American author, 6-1608, 
_ 1«20; 8-2095-97 
Clement, of Rome, 9-2851 

Wwjttt VIX, pope of Rome, and Cellini, 19-5060, 
5106; 92-5853 <• 

Clement, Brother, character In “ Cloister and 
the Hearth,” 16-4074 

Clean am, Arthur, character In "Little Dorrlt,” 
10-2461 

Cleobie, a dutiful son, 9-2315 

Gleobis, a Greek, 8-1321 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, life of, 2-442; 

99-5784, 5786, 578f 
reign of, 13-4853 
statue of, 16-4666 

Oleopatra'e needles, 13-3481; 18-4848; 19-5039 
Clsrgy, of France, 16-4099-4100 
Clerk, ancient meaning of, 2-493 
rock: see Parson and his Clerk, rocks 
tale told by, 2-493 
Clerk-Maxwell (Ji 


, ), and light, 7-1791; 

20-5164, 5160 
Clermont, council of, 6-1550 
Clermont, ship, 1-80; 6-1397; 11-2712 
Olethra, a shrub, 18-4756, 4763 
Cleveland, Esther, born in White House, 2-403 
Cleveland, Pranols Polsom, of the White Housi . 
9-399, 403 

Cleveland, Grover, administrations of, 13-3486, 
3494 

as president, 9-403; 9-2378, 2382 
Gllfden, wireless station at. 14-face 3574 
Cliff-dwellers, homes of, 14-3627 
Cliff Boose, on San Francisco Bay, 92-6720 
Cliff-swallow, rresfla of, 7-1762 
see also Eave-swallow 
Clifton, disaster at, 6-1500 
Clifton, suspension bridge of, 1-24, 31 
Climate, of earth, 19-3044, 3232 
of France, 9-2416 
insular and continental, 7-1878 
studied by Weather Bureau, 6-1437 
various kinds of, 16-4313 
Clinton (De Witt), and Emma Willard, 13-3121 
and Erie Canal, 6-1388; 7-1838; 18-4766 
Clinton, Governor, and St. Paul’s Church, 19-501 ’ 
Clinton. Blr Henry, during American Revolution, 
4-997, 1002, 1008; 15-8920 
Olintonia borealis, a plant, 11-2884 
Clisthenes, and Hlppoclldes, 9-2315 
Olltooybe, velvety, 19-face 4882 
Clive (Robert), and India, 8-1114, 1118; 7-1718 
Cloak, of Hungary, 91-5659 
of the Cynic. 23-6217 
Raleigh’s. 91-5408, 5410 
sun and wind and, 15-3879 
Globes, Zneoht, 9-2184 
Clock, and pendulum. 14-3671 
case for a, 18-4824 
Colgate, 6-1536 
floral, 18-4015 

how to tell time by. 6-1546 
in America, 6-1640 
In Metropolitan tower, 6-1543 
In the Capitol. 7-1686 
manufacture of, 10-2686 
problems concerning, 1-256; 4-941 
Sheraton, 93-6175 
story of the, 6-1537 
Clook-Tower, at Westminster. 6-1544 
Clodion, French sculptor, 16-4174 
Clogs, worn In Lancashire, 9-2428 
“ Cloister and tha Hearth,” by Read**, 9-2327: 

16-4069 

Olontarf, battle of, 91-5554 
Closet, for shirt-waists, 11-272 2 
Clot- bur, a plant. 90-5214, 5216 
Cloth, and Mencius’ mother, 91-5479 
and weaver, puzzle of, 9-2271, 2356 
fireproof, 93-6095 
for shoes, 19-3106 
Ice kept cold by cloths, 3-692 
made in Amiens, 4-994; 9-2422 
of cotton, 19-4886, 4893 
woven by Indians, 1-16 
Clothes, and microbes, 4-906 
cleaning, 17-4494 
color of clothing, 17-4372 
Emperor's, 14-3705 
for football, 24-6277 
harm of tight, 7-1651 
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Clothes, pf Indians, 1-17 

removed from Injured, 15-3964 
renewing old, 14-3656 
seeds carried In, 15-3890 
should be loose, 8-2082 
to put out fire In, 18-3113 
warmth of, 3-692 

Gloihes-moth, destructive Insect, 18-3030 
Clothes-pegs, fighting, 4-938 
Clothes-pin race, for children, 5-1303 
Clothes-pins, dolls from, 917-4495 

OloSol* 2 82 g N ® W y ° rk > 10-2686 

Cloud-burst, cause of, 83-5991 
Clouds, above the, 14-3681, 3683 
and rain, 17-4370 

and sunlight. 6-1587; 8-2007; 18-3891; 17-4687 
disappearance of, 19-4878 
formation of, 8-428: 4-919; 50-5024 
forms of the, 14-3 6^2 
part of earth, 17-4585 
shadows of, 7-1881 
silver lining of, 7-1790 
thunder in, 8-1589; 18-3389 
Clough (Arthur jl), death of poet. 83-6039 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Clout, Colin, character In “ Faerie Queene,” 
3-702 

Clove i Bee Carnation 
giove-Utoh, of a rope, 13-3326 

CloJg^fin?, W&ftStlh; 17-4352 
state flower, 88-5816 
’Cloves, from Zanzibar, 16-4808 
Clovis Z, king of France, 8-2066-69; 9-2348 
Clovis IX, king of France, 8-2069 
Clown, made a dinner-table, 9-2267 
Olnbin, ^aracter In " Tollers of the Sea,” 

Clubs, for golf, 18-3211 
of police. 14-3747 
Clumps, a game, 8-2143 
Cluuy Museum, In Paris, 31-5538, 5640 
Olutoh, a shepherd, 4-10&8 
Clyde, steamship-building on, 10-2492 
Clydesdale, a horse, 83-6068 
Clytooybe, deceiving, lO-face 4880 
Coaches, of early travelers, 33-6051 
travel by, 1-807 

Conniption, of proteins, 31-5514 
Cousin, a mpnkey, 3-629 
Coal, and coal-gas, 3-665-66 
burled. 11-2801 

burning of, 4-917-18: 10-2538; 17-4369; 19-4874 

consists of ferns, 1-188 

discovery of. 17-4484 

elements In. 98-6892 

energy of. 17-4391 

for Alpine scene, 18-4704-06 

for fuel. 14-3776 

formation of, 11-2919 

gas In, 10-2538 

hydrogen In, 0-1189 

In Alaska. 15-4058 

In Asia, 15-3924 

In Australia and Tasmania, 6-1372, 1374 
in Belgium, 14-3560 
In Bulgaria, 13-3242 

in Canada, 8-1918; 31-5544. 5612; 98-3780; 
83-6093 

In Chile, 90-6366 
In France, 9-2420 
In Germany, 11-2766 
In Holland. 14-9646 
In Iron-making, 89^5888 
In Newfoundland/ 84-6296 
In Rumania 18-3240 
in Russia. 15-3796 
In Spain. 13-3347 
in JJnlted States. 1-18 
mdfihlne for cuttldg, Jfl-m-3? 

mtiMgr****** 

problem concerning, 8-1622 
production of, 10-2680 
story of a piece of, .**029 
tax on, 0-1258. * 

trees in. 14-8589 
used for heating, 4-1042 

-'**-*, SSSXtfWhu 

, is carbon, 4-86? 

■I see Coal 


Coal-gas, manufactured, 3-415, 420; 3-600, 608 
see also Gas-lights 
Coaling-stations, American, 8-2166 
Coal-measures, discovery of, 17-4484 
Coal-mine, air in, 17-4875 
description of, 4-832, 837 
heat in, 3-647. 812 
lights In, 16-4309 

safety-lamp in, 3-664; see also Safety lamp 
Coal-tar, in Nova Scotia, 91-6544 
loss of, 38-5689 
use of, 10-2688 
value of, 10-2686 
Coamings, of a boat, 18-4619 
Coastal Putin, of the United States, 1-10 
Coast-Zndlansi a tribe near Vancouver, 11-2783 
Coasting. In Canada, 90-5221 
Coast-patrol, Boy Scouts on, 93-6142 
Coast-Mange, In North America. 1-10; 89-6778 
Coat, of bowel, 9-2366 
of stomach, 9-2863 

Coat, of St. Stephen: see St. Stephen, coat at 
sword of 
warmth of, 3-692 

Cobalt, a mining district. 83-6092, 6094 
Cobalt, a color, 10-2696 
Cobalt (element), chloride of. 15-3968 
In Ontario, 1-228 
scarcer than gold, 90-6319 
Cobbler, in his shop, 12-3101 . 

The Merry Cobbler and his Coat, 9-23B8 
Cobbler-fish, picture of, 10-face 2600 
" Cobbler Rosser's Vision," by Whittier, 

19-3102 

Cobequld Bay, In Nova Scotia, 31-5544 
Coblenz, bridge at, 1-36 
German city, 11-2763, 2768 
Cobnuts, of Europe, 8-1997, 2001 
Cobra, in India, 6-1631 

poisonous serpent, 6-1380-82, 1386 
Cobweb, drawing a, 3-746 
Coca, a n rug-plant, 17-4610 
Gooalne, an anaesthetic, 18-4633 
Cochins, kind of fowl, 6-1657 
Coohrans, Sir John, rescue of, 11-2813 
Cochrane, Aorfl, Invaded Peru, 18-4608 
Cook, crowing of, 16-4118 
In balloon. pa-58 10 
long-tailed, r 93-62l7 
stuffed, for toy zoo, 4-937 
Cockade, trlcolored, 9-2282 
Oookbum, Admiral, and Fort MacHenry, 

Cockchafer, an Insect, 13-3194; 13-3303 
Cook-fighting, a sport, 6-1558: 8-2155 
Oook-of-the-rook, a bird, 7-1757, 1764 
Cook-of-the- woods, a woodpecker, 19-3155 
Cockpit, of Europe, 13-3184 


see also Cdck-flghtin 
‘ in< 


19-3198, 3204 
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Cockroaches, Injurious 1I1BC1:VC| 

Cocoa, as a drink, 13-3413, 3415 
food value of, 19-3183 
from Brazil, 90-6370 
In West Indies, 93-6048 
manufacture of, 9-2256 
plantations of, 18-4605 
see also Cacao 

Cocoa-beans, source of chocolate, a-2253 
Coeoanut, candles made of, 14-3552, 3558 
* carried by sea, 15-3890 
crabs and, 10-2614 
In New Guinea, 6-1492 
in Philippines, 8-2152-58 
milk of. 6-200B 
of Samoa, 8-2156 
on coral Islands, 4-921 
palm that bears, 8-1998-99, 2152-53 
rope from fibre, 15-4005 
Shell fpr boat. 15-89Q0 
value of, 3-1993-99 
where It grows. 9-2362 

of Insects, 18-4018-19, 3021; pee also Insects 
of silkworms, 7-1823-28 
Cod, Cape, and moraine, 1-14 

ssssPtsjkJiU 1 

landing of Pilgrims, 8-526 
visited, 3-565 

trade in. 8-3074 
Code i see Laws 
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Codes, telegraphic, 14-8678 
see also Morse Code 
„ codfish, uses of, 10-2608-08 
• oodlln-moth. Injurious Insect, 18-8204, 8206 
Oodj^OoL (william), aeroplane of, 18-3204, 

Conr-di-Lioni see Richard I, King of England 
Coffee, adulterated with chicory, 16-4207 
as a drink. 13-8418 
from Brasil, 80-6370 
from East Indies, 14-8548 
In Arabia. 15-8868: 83-6102 
In Costa Rica, 17-4407 
In New Ouinea, 8-1492 
In Philippines, 8-2164 
in Porto Rico, 8-2166 
In Samoa, 8-2156 
In West Indies, 83-6045-48 
leaves preferred by ants, 11-2970 
not a food, 18-3188" 
problem concerning, 8-491 
where grown, 3-660 
Coffee-pot, of polished metal. 88-5906 
Coffer-fish, poisonous, 10-2609-10 
Coffin, Inoretia! see Mott, Lucre t la 
Coffin, and Father Lacombe, 83-6144 
giant's, 5-1309 

“ cotta-snips,'’ too heavily laden. 6-1588 
Cohesion, a force, 3-607, 694; 88-6873, 6894 
Coho, a fish, 10-2703; 15-3954 
Cohosh, the black, 19-6086 
Coil, electric, 14-3576 
of the ear. 15-3912, 3917 
Coin, and the handkerchief, 15-4047 
for making designs, 15-3966 
leather, 11-2833 
made of gold, 17-4374 
making, 18-3045 
metals for, 5-1317 
milled edges of, 18-3046 
of Great Britain. 14-3646 
of nickel. 83-6092 
of Parthlans, 80-6154 
of Persia, 80-5148, 6155 
problem concerning, 3-624 
tricks with, 1-106; 5-1248, 1361, 17-4493 
used to draw cat. 14-3564 
wandering, 8-1942 
Coir, from cocoanut-husks, 15-4005 
Coke, in Iron-making, 88-6688-89 
in Nova Scotia, 81-6644 
nearly pure carbon, 8-416; 10-2528 
Colchester, King of. 88-5913 
Colohester, battle or, 88-6913 
Colchis, and the Golden Fleece, 1-204; 80-6818 
Cold, absolute, 16-4085 
and microbes, 16-4088 
and numbness, 17-4375 
causes blueness, 88-5889 
effects of. 17-4484 
feeling of. 17-4687 
liquld-alr produces, 18-4086 
rate of travel. 7-1790 
shivering from, 9-2247 
Cold (ailment), cause of a, 10-2640 

effects of a. 18-3232; 17-4484; 84-6233-34 
hoarseness during a, 10-2471 
Cold-frame, management of, 8-2140 
Cold Harbor, battle of, 8-2063 
Cold-ln-tha-Hsad, character in " Blue Bird,” 
89-6839 

Cols, Thomas, American painter, 16-4220, 4222 
Coleman, Mr., and Payne. 18-3050 
Coleridge,^ Batttusl, English poet, 18-4731; 

poems: see Poetry Index 
Cole-tits, birds, 9-2218 
Colic, cause of. 8-2386 
Collar, embroidered, 81-6646 
Collar and cuffs, manufacture of, 10-2688 
Collar-bone, fracture of, 17-4382-88 
of body, 10-2468, 2672 
see also Clavicle 
Colleen Hawn, a rock, 81-5653 
"Colleen Bawn,” sodg, 14-8771 
College^ ttf the City of Hew Tork, description, 

mSSR tSSSWr*”** 

Colleges, In Canada. 81-6402 
what they are, 17-4687 

8BBnua^%£S3i 

monum “ t *«• *-»»«. 


Colliers, naval, aS-mf 
Ooillngwopd, Canadian town. 88-6120 
Colly-wobble*, cause of* 9-3166 

Colombia, and Panama Canal, 8141198 
explored, 4-867 
gems from, 84-6880 

history of, 17-4406. 4514: 16-4603-04, 4608 
Ity of. 6-2168 : 61-5594 


Colonies, ’ colleges and universities lit, 17-4668 
of America, Great Britain, etc.: see America, 
colonies, etc. 

utility to mother country, 4-998 
Ooloaaa, Brother, character In "Cloister and 
the Hearth," 16-4073 

Colon**, Vittorl*, and Michael Angelo, 15*5099 
Colon** Madonna, picture by Raphael, 17-4590 
Color, and beesTl6-4262 , 

ana heat lS-SslT; 14-8685 
and else, 13-8888 
and sound, 18-4876 

tBSSHHOM* Mm - 1,1,1 “•"** 

effect of, 11-2802 
for Easter eggs, 13-3324 
human, changes of, 85-6993 
In Are, 88-6892 
In the dark, 15-4022 
In voice;, 16-4094 
Iron and, 3-1431; 14-3672 
Is pitch of light, 30-6242 
loss of. In fact?, 18-8228 
of autumn leaves, 5-1164 
of bad water, 8-2011 
of birds' eggs, 7-1796 
of blood, 18-4616 
of eyes, 16-4330; 99-6889 
of flag, 80-6397; 91-6491 
of flat flsh, 10-2606 
of flowers, 18-3143: 16-4114, 88-6894 
of gas-flame, 7-1878 
of glass, 5-1264 
of hills, 13-3387 
of meat, 13-3273 
of plants and buds, 17-4486 
of rose, 83-6891 
of skin, 99-6889 
of soap, 14-3776 
of stars, 11-2737 
on the celling, 10-2688 
produced by reflection, 30-6246 
protective, 7-1792; 19-3018; 13-3444-46 
seeing, 18-3046; 17-4428-29, 4523 
that cannot be seen, 14-8778 
what fades, 19-8227 
what It is, 1-166 
see also Spectrum 
Colorado, admitted, 13-3493 
cliff-dwellers of. 14-8627 
coal In, 10-2680 
gold in, 10-2078 
history of, 7-1844 
irrigation in, 91-6418 
lead In, 10-2680 
marble In, 80-6349 
mountains In, 1-10 
purchase of, 13-3492 
state flower of. 89-5816 
Colorado-beetle, injures potatoes, 18-3196 
Colorado Desert, salt In, 1-237 
Colorado Diver, Grand Cafion of the: see Grand 
Caflon of the Colorado 
Oolor-UUdheeb, cause of, 1-166; 17-4626 
at West Point, 91-6494 

ur, on presses, 14-3615 

Colors (for painting), mixing, 5-1961 
use of, 10-26*6 

Colosseum,^ of Rome, 5-634; 80-6277, 6282; 
Colossus, of Rhodes, 4-919 ■ 

M.); 

18-4662, 4668 , _ _ 

Oolumba, St., missionary to Gt Britain, 3-488; 
18-4788, *4890; 31-6662 
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Colombia Biver, as boundary, 7-1842 
In America, 6-1397; 16-3953; 96-5778 
salmon in, 10-2703, 16-3850 
valley of, 3-649 

Colombia Biver Highway, route of, 99-6719 
Colombia University, history of, 4-1002: 17-4568 
Colombia#, a plant, 11-2883; 15-8816; 16-4134; 
18-4763; 90-5228 
a state flower, 92-5815 
Colomboo, Christopher, and Queen Isabella, 
10-2445; 13-3342 
born at Genoa, 19-3078, 3087 
bronze doors bearing scenes of life, 7-1685 
burial of, 93-6049 
centennial of, 13-3494 

discoveries of, 1-9; 9-272; 4-856; 8-1930, 2156; 

16-4077; 17-4464; 93-6041 
monument to, 13-3348 
named Indians, 10-2575 
paintings of, 1-58; 7-1686; 19-5106 
poem about, 3-647 
statues of, 7-1685; 18-4672 
see also Landing of Columbus 
Columbus, ship, 13-3004 
Columbus Circle, In New York, 18-5012 
columbue Bay, celebration of, 17-4464 
column, columns of Rome, 39-5928 
of Pompeii, 33-6225 
spinal: see Backbone 

see also Backbone, Nelson, column of, Trajan, 
column of. Vertebrae, etc. 

Colsa-oil, for lamps, 3-669 

t'pman, Charlotte B., American painter, 46-4258 
combination Book: see Locks 
Combe, of bees, 11-2853, 2855 
Combs, of the Northmen, 14-3654 
Combustion, form of chemical union, 7-1695 
" Comedy^ of Errors,” by Shakespeare, 3-637; 

•> Come if you dare,” motto, 31-5492 
“ Come o’er the Stream, Charlie,” song, 14-3770 
tomet, a steamboat, 10-2486, 2492 
Comet, and meteorites, 7-1882 
and meteors, 10-2546 
and planets, 13-3149 
description or. 10-2541 
early students of. 7-1677 
llajley’s comet, 10-2541, 2543 
Jupiter’s effect upon, 9-2393 
movements of, 8-1966, 1968 
path of, 8-1968 
story of. 1-143, 148 
tall of, 8-2094 

Comfrey, a plant, 16-4136; 19-4956 
Comlnlus, Pontine, fetched Camlllus. 14-3594 
Comma-butterfly, mimicry of, 13-3450 
Commander, naval rank, 33-6214 
Commander-in-chief, of United States Army and 
of Navy, 6-1436 

Commandments, and Book of the Dead, 18-4850 
Commas, amusement with, 33-5743 
“ Commentaries on the Gallic War,” by Julius 
Ca>sar, 30-5280 

Commerce, between colonies and mother coun- 
tries, 4-953 

United States department in charge of, 6-1437 
Commerce and Babor, United States department 
of, 6-1437 

Commissary Bspartment, of Canal Zone, 31-6598 
Commission, Electoral, special court, 9-2378 
Commissioners, Territorial, of Canada: Ree 
Canada, Territorial Commissioners 
Commodus, einperor of Rome, 9-641 
Commons, of England (land), 9-465, 4-859 
Commons, of France, 16-4100 
•• common Sense In the Household,” by Harland, 
8-2098 

Commons, House of, In Canada: see Canada, 
House of Commons 

Commons, House of. In Great Britain, 3-665, 667; 
4-1038; 7-1868, 1864: 8-2071 
see also Parliament, Houses of 
Commonwealth, of England, 4-1039-41 
Commune, In Paris, 9-2290; 31-5535 
Communes: see France, Netherlands 
Como, Bake, In Italy, 18-3074 
Companion, of a boat, 18-4619 
Companion-hood, of a boat, 18-4619 
Companion-ladder, of a boat, 18-4619 
Companion-way, of a boat, 18-4619 
Company, meaning of word, 1-246 


Compass, Iridium in, 33-6875 
magnetic “ 


magnetic or mariner’s 8-1962; 17-4482; 

80-6252, 5355; 91-5527 
needle of, 8-2167 


Compass, watch as a, 18-4826 

Com^Mses, drawing instruments, 3-379; 10-2696; 

Complexion, colors of, 1-48, 167 
Composers, great, 18-3286 
wrote for clavichord and harpsichord, ff-1088 
Composite, family of plants, 16-4132, 4136. 4205 
Compound (an enclosure), African, 7-1780; 

30- 5323 

Compounds, chemical, 7-1693; 16-4116 
none In sun, 8-2094 
three kinds of, 7-1813 
what they are, 4-956, 1032; 6-1447 
Compromise, of Hungary, 11-2906 
Compromise of I860, history of, 7-1846; 9-2484; 
10-2442; 13-3492 
see also Missouri Compromise 
Comrades, man who thought of, 19-4974 
Comte, Annate, French philosopher, 30-5291 
“ Oomus, ,r Milton’s, 7-1688; 99-5674 
Conan, British chief, 99-5912 
Concave, what this means, 6-1430 
Conoentrate, copper, 10-2685 
Concept, process of thought, 19-5080 
Concord, Mfcss., battle monument at, 13-3050 
history of, 4-999; 18-4669 
Concord Bridge, battle of, 4-999 
Concords, Plaoe de la, in Paris, 9-2284, 2416; 

31- 5530, 5638 

Oonoord Hymn, by Emerson. 13-3050 
Oonorete, for ships, 16-4243 
making, 16-4241 

Concrete-mixers, machines, 16-4244 
Condi, Prince de, leader or the Huguenots, 

9-334; 14-3695 

Condenser, for magic-lantern, 11-2807 
In gas-making, 3-416 
of radio-apparatus, 14-3582 
Condiments, no food-value, 13-3413 
Condor, a bird, 7-1895, 1897 
Conduction, of heat, 4-1085; 16-4233, 4310 
Conductor, of electricity, 23-5889 
Cones, of evergreens, 14-3748-50, 21-5430. 5433 
Cones, of the retina, 11-2911; 17-4425, 4427. 4523 
Coney, a fur, 18-5074 
see also Hyrax 

Confectioner, In Cairo, 33-6181 
Confederacy, states of the, 23-5957, 5966 
war-song of the, 12-3051 
Confederate States of America, organization of, 
8-2044 

Confederation, the German, 10-2598 
Confederation, Artiolee of, 6-1390-91 
Confederation, Fathers of, In Canada, 5-1276 
" Confessions of an English Opium-eater,” by 

De Qulncey, 18-4732-33 
Confessor, The! see Edward the Confessor 
Confetti, In bird’s nest, 22-5746 
Confluentes: see Coblenz 

Coufnolns. founder of religion, 12-3023-24, 3026 
Conger-eel, a flsli, 10-2481, 2483, 2706 
Conglomerate, kind of rock, 20-6349 
Congo, children of the, 16-4305 
forests of, 12-3127, 3130 
French possessions In, 9-2426 
monkeys in. 32-5813 
Congo Free State, rubber In, 22-57 "jr 97 
see also Africa, rubber in 
Congo Hiver. in Africa, 2-302, 13-3127; 16-4300, 
4305, 4308 

Congo State, in Africa. 16-4308 
Congress, ship. 8-2048-49 
Congress Colors, American flag, 91-5492 
Congress, Continental, 4-998; 8-1390 
second. 4-1000 

Congress, Dominion, of Trade and Labor, 

16-4128 

Congressional Bibrary, in Washington, 7-1686, 

Congress Fool, In Yellowstone Park, 3-584 
Congress, United States, legislative power of, 
S-765; 6-1434 
rights of, 6-1390 

West Point and Annapolis and, 18-4742 
Conjurer, joke of boy. 4-940 
see also Medlclne-man _ 

Connaught, Buko of, and Sir Richard Owen, 

4-869 

governor of Canada, 9-1281; 8-1456 
Connaught, division of Ireland, 91-5551 
Connecticut, and Northwest Territory, 7-1834 
approved Constitution, 6-1892 
brownstone in, 90-5849 
cutlery in, 18-4802 
flag of, 91-6492 
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into 

With corks, «8-8i«a 
about, 1-1 io 
gravity of. ib%s 82« 

OOf, 8-693 

r, In Mammoth Oavo, 9-1309 
^Ferdinand, picture of returning Greeks, 

. a giant, 7-1810 
-I, a bifd. 7-1640 9-2340 
7-faoe 1760 

, vmtuiou, 4-1566, 8-1971 
Oonaa. of plants, 90-5280 

®* r ^8-»217 Pl W^oto 15 " 17 ’ 8 ' 278 *“ 1132 ' ^0-2578 
busking and shelling, 11-2714 

S tSAS^Om 

In Philippines, 8-2154 
in West Indies 17-4506 83-6048 
Italian trade in, 19-3086 


no "for^ grain or Indian corn, 83-G090 


of tbe English, 17-4456 
production of. In United States 9-2181 
squirrel and the, 91-5452 
tassel, on ear of, ^ ■W- 

8-1978 

the eye, 19-8046. 19-4420 17-4125 

"* --- -- - - | ,4 



4212-13 



a plant 16-4126, 
a bird, 8-1978 

_ tb« eye, 18-8046. n 

mother of tbe Giacchl, 8-418 
2668. 80-6278 

character In “ Ciolstei and tin 
„th," 18-4069 
Sara, and cable 10-2404 
fralverslty, founding of, 10-2494 
dwarf in. 7-1906 
19-6029 

see Laudnum bunches 

mce-flgure see Dances 


17-4570 


a £lant, 9-1362 L 17-4348 4356 


7-1705 88-5818 


and Queen Louise, 
for designs, 13-3381 
Corn-law Rhjrmeri see Elliott, Ebene/er 


t-laws, of England, 9-1151 
“ cause of. 19-4019 . 

_jarob. as a food, 11-2850 
OVall, Barry, poems see Poetry Index 
avail. Sake of, Shakespeailan character, 

on tbe St Lawrence, 83-6123 
radium In, 3-646 

Jit General (Charles), during Revolu- 
4-1008 

surrender of, 3-782, 4-1009, 6-1389, 31-5537 
^ Cotton-boll v orm 
flower, 19-4184 

tl, 8-2090-94, 19-5025 


the sun, 



constellation, 10-2638, 2641 
Vasques de), expedition of. 


V Of England, 4-1035 

V cbron&tlon 

care of, 14-3786 
element. 9-2094 19-5025 
a sea-animal, 10-2615 
and George 


18-4688 


orge Washington 80-5383 
„ negative, 80-5396 
f blood. 88-5902 

^ Antonio A* da, Italian palntei, 

_ .,9*63 
Odnasrsi see Pirates, Barbarv 
CoOdgk Mdeu&Of in Mediterranean 8-2423, 



Rome. 88-6933 
Iron industry, 
r, explored Ne 


88-6689 

explored Mew World, 8-282, 

and Mexico, bl» 8-274-75, 


88-6094 

m mjUle of, 8-716 


w^we Poetry Index 

the universe, 18*9547 
of Russia, 14-3724, 3727-28 

< baracttr in " Tartar! n of Tarascon,” 
Janssoon, type-maker, 14-3608 




of colon] 
of diver, 
of 
of 

of 

of Hungary f 

of Indiana 

of Laplanders, 
of Persia, 18-88 . 
of Russia, 19-37 _ 
of Siberia, 19-3803 
of Sweden, 14-3660 
see also Fancy-dress 

‘ ‘ s j88«# * mt 

adnstries, for mgaufacturt s 19-480) 
for Modeltown, 9*483 
_ _ Saturday Eight," by Burn*. 83-6022 
*T. J«h%. CO10BW ^ 



Cotton^ ^and the Civil War, 


destroyed by Insects, 18-3203 
early use or, 4-1042 
how It becomes cloth, 19-4886 
in Asia, 19-3924 
in Egypt. 16-4304, 4206 
in electric lamp, 3-668 
in France, 9-2420 
fh Qeimany, 11-2766 
in Itaiy. 18-3086 
in Lancashire, 9-2350 
in Nova Scotia, 81-5541 
In Porto Rico. 8-2166 
In Queensland, 6-1872 
In Samoa, 8-2156 
In Southern states, 83-5908 r*»61 
In Swltserland, 18-2992 
In the South. 83-6074 
in West Indies, 83-6046, 6047 
piece of. 9-2336 
power -loom tor, 18-4008 
production of, 9-2284 
United States manufactures of 10-268, 
Ootton-boll-wssvll, destructive, 18-3205 
Cotton-boll worm, desti uctlve 18-2201 
Cotton-gin, invention of, 7-1837 11-2712 
13-8489 19-4886, 4887 
Cotton-grass* a plant, 19-5001 
Cotton-seed, value of. 9-2184 
Cotton-seed-meal, as fertilizer, 10-268C 
Cotton-thistle, a plant, 90-5229 
Couch-grass, a plant, 9-1240 
Cougar, a cat, 98-5808 
and Bob Fraser, 88-6131 
see alao Puma . 

Cough, oauseof. 84-6306 
value of. 7-1849-51 
OounoU, 6f the animals 8-1110 
of the Eastern Church. lB-3802 
gee also Canada, councils in 
OounoU Fire 9 see Camp-fire Girls 
Councillor*, of Canada see Canada, qouncil- 

CaunSiMtfr of ooins, 8*1435, 1437 18-3045 
Countess of Scarborough, ship, 12-3 ao 4 
Counting-out, twenty wave of, 8-1604 
“ OouSTj^Moat# Cristo^ by Dumas, ie-4316. 

Countries, Slavonic, 14-8728 

sssnass 

Country, healthful. 11-2908 
how to hide In the open, 9-1299 
measuring area of, #9-8290 
« Country Bywaya" by Jewett. 8-2101 

8sEnBE^&&&L 1B1 

, 8-2101 

ky Jewett, 

b o forces, q| Fjta(fl#Mek th4 
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Gourtoig, among birds: see 'Birds of beauty 
Oonrti, of Church, 18-4781-96 
of Justice, 8-2066. 2070; 88-6106 
«» of the U. 8., 6-1437; see also Supreme Court 
Senate sits as court, 8-1435 
state, 8-1437 

Courtyard, adventure df, In 44 Don Quixote,” 4-903 
Cousin (Jean), French sculptor. 18-4174 
Oontnre (Thomas), and Hunt, 16-4221 
Covenant, of Great Britain, 7-1858; 81-6625 
Covenanters, In ” Old Mortality," 7-1776 
of Scotland. 7-1778 
persecution of, 91-5625 
atofry about, 8-1497 
Coventry, acting-festivals at, 91-5580 
Lady Godlva and, 90-5226 
Coverdale, Miles, translator, 18-3942 
Cow, a mammal, 8-672; 8-2350 
and Chicago Are, 99-5825 
as foster mother, 94-6244 
food affects milk, 11-2828 
milk of. 8-1 587 
of ants: see Aphis 
rising of, 15-3945 
sacred to Hindoos, 8-1688 
way to draw, 99-6741 
white, 11-2758 
see also Cattle 

Oowbane, poisonous plant, 16-4136; 19-4956 
Oowblrd, egg of, 7-face 1756, 1762; 8-1980 
Cowboy, costume for, 90-5347 
Oow-oatoher, story of, 9-405 
Cowpens, battle of, 4-1007-08 
Cowper, William, English poet, 93-6031 
hymns of, 8-2017-18 
poems: see I’oetry Index 
Cowries, used as money, 8-1427 
Cowslip, a plant, 16-4136; 18-4652, 4658. 90-5235 
see also Marsh-marigold 
Cow-vetch: see Vetch 
Cow-wheat, a plant. 16-3892 
Cox, Kenyon, American painter, 18-4258 
Cone, Bishop A. C-, 19-3054 
Coyote, life-history, 1-161 
Coypn. ail animal, 3-676, 680; 19-5072 
Crab, a constellation, 10-2643, 2645 
Crab, and her mother* 19-3096 
crane and the, 16-4286 

crustacean, 6-1421, 1426; 9-2350, 10-2611; 
17-4492 

Ashing for. 15-3843 
see also Hermit-crab, Land-crab 
Crab-apple, European wild, 14-3529 
Craokif, Toby, character In "Oliver Twist,” 
10-2565 

Cracow, taken by Poland, 11-2905 
Craddock, Chatles Bgberti see Murfree, Mary N. 
Cradle, for gold-washing, 90-5320 
for mowing, 11-2714 
Indian, 1-18 

Craig, Trank, his picture, 44 The Meeting House,” 
18-6984 

Cralk, Dinah M. Mnlook, English author, 
10-2621, 2627; 15-3696 
Cmlts, poisonous serpents, 8-1384 
Cramps, of muscles, 17-4484 
■ use of, 8-1910 
what causes, 15-4018 

Cranberry, a fruit, 3-651; 16-4136; 19-5092 
Crane, a biid, 8-1974, 1977-78; 9-2350 
and the wise cat, 16-4286 
wolf and the, 3-580 

Crane (machinery), for big guns, 93-6152 
" Cranford," by Gaskell, 10-2623 
Cranmer (Thomas), archbishop of Canterbury, 
4-869; 19-5094-96 

Orassus, Roman consul, 90-5278, 5280 

Orassns, Roman noble, 9-440 

CrattUt^BOb, character In "Christmas Carol,” 

Oratohlt Family, characters In " Christmas 
Carol,” 9-2202 

Crater, central hole of volcano, 8-2083; 18-3251 
of moon, 9-2207; 83-6215 
Crawford, T. Mdnoh, American writer, 16-4566 
Crawford, Mrs., hong-writer, 14-8771 
Crawford, Thonias, American BculptOr, 18-4666 
Crawford Botch, in White Mountains, 8-620 
Crayfish, armored water-animals, 10-2611, 
2613-14; 81-6668 
eyeless, of caves, 6-1306 
OreahjUg Miss, character ih 44 David Copperfleld,” 

character )n "Pav|d Copperfleld,” 


OraaUfggJtaty character in 44 Da 

°aww *•** 

In the stomach, 6-2866 
microbes and, 4*8 AL 696 

Cream-f <m((mits7mAklng>}44y5 6 
Cream-of-tartaT, soUrc^ Q. ffil 
Creation, and Babyloma, lV-486'i 
comment on, 14-3664 
"Creation," oratorio of Haydn, 
Creatures, work for all. 11-5640 
Ordoyi see Creasy 
Crook Indian War, jRcksoii dtttfrt*. 3*78,5 
Crook*, Indian tribe. 1-21 ; 5-1107; A-lSO* 
Creels, frames, 19-4 8 oT 
Creeper, brown, 18-3156 . 

Oreepere, method Of climbing. 1- 
Oreeplng-J tuny, a plant, 164138 


'David Copperfleld*" 


16*3267. 3260 


Oreee, Indl.m tribe, 1-21; 

18-4622; 23*8144 
Creoles, of the South, 8*1621 
origin of, 17-4514 
Croon, king of Thebes, 9-476 
Croon, tyrant, 2-497 
Crfeioti, a fcHrub, 14-3625 
Creosote, for preserving wood, 8-2908 
Orescent, badge of Mohammedans, 8-1549 
on Ottoman banner, 19*3191-92 
Crescent Oltyi see New Orleans 
Cress, cultivation of, 1-250; 4-986; 18-2682; 

12-2995; 18-3325; 18-4132. 4134 
family of plants, il-2884 
Oressy, bttttlS df, 8-772; 8-8072; 10-2694 
guns used at, 6-1164 
Crete, bull of. 18-3374 

Island of, 18-4626; 90-5200, 6202 
see also Minos* 

Cretans, pottery of, .17-4589 
CrdVatfS*. crbsslng, 89-6842 , 

Crevice, crossing an Alpine, 19-2992 
Crew, caved by boy, 14-3694 
Orewel-stltoh, in applique, 16-5030-31 
Cribbing, in " Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” 

Orloket, Injurious insect,, l|-31 97-98 
of Mammoth Cave, 6-1 8 05 . 

44 Orloket on tho Hearth,’* by Dickehs, 9*2302 
Cricket- Wloket, problem concerning, 6*1606 
Orllley, Frank, a diver, 24-6812 
Crimea, history of the. 14-3728-29. 8709 
Crimea, War of the, history, 8-669; 8-1119; 

9-2290; U-8828 _ . 

CrliflUttlo, In Canada, 99-6942 
trials of, 8-148,7-38" 

Grimmer, a sheep. 18-5078 
Crinkle-root l see Toothwort 
Crispin, fit., story of, 4-1029 
Cristobal, ship. 1-84 

Croatla-Slavonla, province of Hungary, 
Croatoan. message of Roanoke. 24-6275 
Crochet, in music: see Music 
Crochet-work, how to do, 8-1364 
purse of, 15-4042 v . 

CroMdUe, re^tlle^-|9|9, 1213, 1217, 1221, 

age of,’ 9-2849-50 
anagram from, 19-5037, 6138 
creation df, 14-3866 
fossil, 11-2919 . 
in 44 Peter Pan." 11-2890. 
leather from, 11-2883-84 

91-6667; 98-6961 , 4 


uV 1M 

-2677; 11-2786; 


lfi-2992 

^choollays,” 


Cromwell, Oliver, and Arnerlean colonies, #-523 
and Great Rebellion, 7-1668-57 

English Protector, 8-623; 4-832, 1034. 1037-42; 

^ssmsusm anr- 4M * 17 

pUzzle-picture, 4-930 

restored Maryland, 9-629 , k 

statue by Thornycroft, 18-4180 

visits Mr. John Milton, picture df { #8-6679 

Cromwell" Richard, 3 son ff Qttrw * 44 W; 14862 
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Cromwell, Thomas, favorite of Henry VIII, 
4-868-59 

Crookes, Sir William, and wheat, 11-2947 
Crop, use of bird's, 9-2363 
Crops, rotation of, 4-905 
Croquet, English game, 17-4489-91 
Crosby, Frances Jane, hymns of, 8-2016 
Cross, and St. Bartholomew’s Day, 8-2076 
and wandering Jew, 3-800 
crosses for Eleanor, 3-770 
double, 91-5656 
drawing crosses, 5-1239 
emblem of Christianity, 19-3191 
erected by Cartier, 3-564 
nails of the, 13-3078 

on flag of Denmark, England, etc.: see Den- 
mark, flag of, etc. 

on Union Jack: see England, flag of 
red, of Switzerland: see Red Cross 
relics of the Lord’s, and evil eye, 16-4240 
sculptured stone crosses, 2-466 
the true. 13-3188; 15-3858; 20-5384 
visions of the, 2-542; 20-5384 
wood of the, 14-3750 
see also Crusades, Victoria-cross 
Cross-ball, a game, 6-1603 

Cross-bearer, family of plants, 16-4212; 20-5228 
see also Cabbage-family 
Cross-bills, and pine-cones, 21-5430 
Cross-fertilisation, of flowers: see Flowers, 
cross-fertilization of 

Cross-Ash, marine animal, 9-2412 , 

Cross-fox, 19-5078 
see also Fox, fur of 
Crossing-over, dance-flgure: see Dances 
Crossroads, adventure at the, 4-901 
' ross-stltch, for canvas, 21-564 8 
Cross-trees, of mast, 13-4C19-L0 
Croton-water-bug, a cockroach, 12-3200 
Crouch, Ur. F. N., music by. 14-3771 
Crow, a bird, 7-1901-02: 9-2341, 2350, 12-3156 
and the anklet, 24-6292 
and the fox. 2-504 
and the pitcher, 13-3504 
egg of, 7-face 1756 
see also Carrion-crow, Fish-crow 
Crow, constellation of the, 10-2639 
Crowbar, action of, 14-3 67 R 
Crow-blackbirdei see Crackles 
Crowe, Byre, his picture of Jeremiah IlorrockB 

Crowfoot, Indian chief, 18-4622 
Crowfoot: see Water-crowfoot 
Crowfoot-family, of plants, 16-4 210 
Crown, Archimedes and the golden, 12-3150 
Crown, Egyptian double, 18-4846 
for Olympic games, 20-5201 5205 

Goldilocks and the golden, 19-5113 
Iron, 9-2288: 12-3078 
myrtle, 7-1819 

Northern: see Corona borealis 
oaken, In ” Faerie Queene,” 3-702 
of England, 6-1254 
of Llewellyn, 3-770 
of Scotland, 12-3135 

Of St. Stephen. 11-2896-97; 21-5654, 5658 
of the head, 16-4200 
of the sun: see Corona of the sun 
on a bush, 4-855 

Crown-imperial, a plant, 6-1249: 7-1738 
Crown-Jewels, of Russia, 15-3800 
Crown Point, taken, 4-1000 
Crown-prince, of Turkey, 12-3190 
Crow's-nest. Norwegian fisherman’s, 14-3657 
Crow's Best Pass, railway In, 9-2276 
Crowther. Samuel, negro bishop, 11-2942 
Oroya, seizure of, 1-132 
Oroyles Island, in St. Lawrence, 23-6123 
OnuASle, a melting-pot, 14-3647 
Crucible-steel : see Steel, making 
Crucifixion, caricature of, 22-5926 
Cruelty Mr., character in ” Pilgrim’s Progress,” 

Cruisers, naval, 98-6204 
"Orulskeen Lawn," song, 14-3771 
Crummies, Vincent, character in ” Nicholas 
Nlckleby,” 10-2671 
Crusaders, in Spain, 13-3340 
In "The Talisman,” 8-1496 
travels of, 4-856 « 

Crusades, and Venice, 5-1197 
children’s. 8-1554 
fifth, 6-1554 
first, 8-1495 
fourth, 8-1654; 18-3190 


Crusades, France in the, 8-2070 
history of, 3-694, 769; 19-3190-91; 15-3860; 

93-6041, 6045 
in Swltserland, 19-2986 
Jerusalem and, 94-6334 
men of the, 8-1549 
second, 8-1653; 15-4032, 4037 
third, 6-1568 

Crushers, for Bugar, 3-709 
Crust, of bread, 11-2949 
of earth: see Earth 

Crustaceans, development of, lo-!5l], 14-3665 
see also wood-lice 
Crying, of animals, 80-5397 
value of. 18-4814 
when hurt, 9-390 
Orystsllser, for sugar, 3-706 
Crystals, and polarized light, 90-5241, 5216 
laws of, 19-4877 
of snow: see Snow, cnrstals <-f 
what they are, 5-1317 
Csorba Lake, In Hungary, 91-5660 
Otesiphon, and Romans, 20-5155 
Cubs- ana School Republic, 94-6390 
and United States, 8-2147, 2154; 9-23J\> 
and yellow fever, 19-3202, 3235, 3237 
animals of, 5-1213 
De Soto, governor of, 2-274 
discovered, 1-64 
explored, 4-867 
fruit in, 3-650 
history of, 4-900; 13-3346 
island of, 17-4396-97 
sugar In, 3-708-09; 9-2386 
United States government of, 13-3495 
war In, 13-3494 
Cnbes, mysterious, 23-6170 
Cubs, a geyser, 3-587 

Cuoaraoha elide, from Culnbra Mountain, 

21-5596 

Cuckoo, a bird, 7-face 1756; 8-1978, 1980, 2106. 
13-3453-56 

and fools of Gotham, 16-4126 
cobblers and the, 9-2311, 2398 
see also Mangrove-cuckoo 
Ouokoo-bread : see Wood-sorrel 
Cuokoo-olocks, In Germany, 11-2768 
Cuckoo-flower, a plant, 18-4652. 4658 
Cuckoo-meat: see Wood-sorrel 
Ouokoo-pirt, a flower, 13-4652-53 
Cuokoo’e-nest, a dance, 11-2805 
Guokoo-epit, an injurious Insect, 12-3195 
Cuoumber, king of the cucumbers, 5-1358 
squirting, 15-3813 
water in, 5-1191-93 
Cucumber-root, a plant, 12-30G8 
Cuddle, character In "Old Mortality,” 7-1777 
Cudgel, a game, 14-3642 
Cuff, embroidered, 21-5645 
Onlebra Cut, and Panama Canal, 17-4405; 
21-5594 

Oulebra Mountain, slides from, 91-5596 
"Gullet," in glass-making, 5-1264 
Culloden, battle of, 14-3770 
Cultivator, a machine, 16-4147 
Culver, wireless station at, 14-face 3673, 3574 
Cumberland, history of. 3-592 
Cumberland, ship, 8-20*8-49 
Ctunmlns, Judge David C.‘, father of Marla, 
8-2098 

Cummins, Maria Susanna, American writer, 
8-2098 

Cnmnor BUI, story of, 15-3880 
Cumulo-nimbus, clouds, 14-3682 
Cumulo-stratus, clouds, 14-3682 
Cumulus olouds, 14-3682 
Cunnus, a monk, 8-2168 
Cunaxa, battle of. 19-5114; 90-5162 
Cunningham, explored Australia, 9-366 
Cunningham, Allan, poems: see Poetry Index 
Ounny Babbit, and the Hon, 2-502 
(< Cuore,” Italian book, 19-4992 
Cup, hom-cup; see Fairy-horn 
making a paper, 91-5526 
of poisonous mushroom, 19-4888 
wetness on outside of, 19-8150 
Oup-aud-ball, home-made, 28-6170 
Cup and saucer, china, 17-4539 
Cupid, and Psyche, 7-1909 

see also Garden of the Loves 
Ouraoa, Peruvian Judge? 17-4508 
Curacao, a liqueur, 93-6048 
Curasao, Island of, 93-6048 
Ourehod, Susanna, and Gibbon, 18-4728 
Ouronlio, Injurious Insect, 18-8204 
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Card, fat of salmon, 10-2700 
ofmilk, 11-2828; 17-4586 
Owls (Fisrrs), found radium, 3-648 
Curiosity, Instinct of, 30-5188 
Ourlus Dentatns, refused bribe, 3-2020 
Curlews, birds, 8-1978-79; 9-2841 
Curling, a sport, 20-6222 
Currants, fruit, 3-660; 16-4136 
trade of Greece, 13-3240 
Zante, 3-650 

Currenoy-laws, revised, 13-3495 
Currents, caused by heat, 16-4231 
Of air, 4-1082-83; see alBO Wind 
of electricity. 14-3678; 30-6355 
problem concerning, 3-624 
what they mean, 6-1449 
Ourrer Belli see BrontB, Charlotte 
Curtain, for model stage, 18-4823 
for window, 90-5361 

Curtis, Br. M. A., Studied mushrooms, 19-4882 
Curtiss, Glenn H., air-craft and flights of, 1-176, 
181 

Ourtlus, Bake, origin of, 9-2315 
Curve, of baseball, 80-5250 
Curves, of a boomerang. 13-3514 
of human backbone, 10-2467 
railway, 15-4019 
Gurzon, Lord, and tiger. 1-159 
Ousous, an animal, 4-876, 878 
Cushlon-oovor, made of plaited ribbons, 13-3441 
Cushions, Egyptian elbow, 18-4844 
Ouslx see Pachacutl 

Ouster, General George A., massacre of, 13-3493 
Custls, Martha, married George Washington, 
3-780 

Custom House, In New York, 19-5000, 5008 
in Venice: see Dogana 
Customs-union, in Europe, 10-2597 
Cflstrin, Frederick the Great at. 17-4551 
Cute, Alderman, character in " The Chimes,” 
9-2299 

Outhhert, scholar of Bede, 17-4452 
Cutlery, manufacture of, 18-4801-03 
Cutter, a boat, 15-1960 
Cutter, a machine, 14-3647 
Cuttings, rooting of. 5-1363 
Cnttls, Captain, character In "Dombey and 
Son,” 10-2568 

Cuttlefish, development of. 14-3665 

fight with, in ” Toilers of the Sea," 16-4225 
food of narwhal, 4-1074 
mistaken for kraken, 1-220 
sea-molluscs, 10-2481, 2483-85, 2611 
Cuvlevi Georges: see Cuvier, L C. F. D. 

Cuvier, Leopold O. 7. X>., French naturalist and 
paleontologist, 4-865-66, 869, 872 
Guxhaven, German port, 11-2764 
Cusco, Jnca capital. 17-4508-09, 4512 
18-4608-09 

Gyane, ship, 13-3006 
Cyaxares, king of Medcs, 30-5145 
Oyole, of Nature, 9-2293 
of solar system, 9-2293 
Of sunspots, 8-2092 
problem concerning, 3-736 
Cyolones, cause of, 10-2536; 33-5930 
see also Whirlwinds 
Oyolops, race of giants, 1-75; 19-5040 
Cydnuu Blver, In Asia Minor, 33-5788 
Cylinders, clay, 13-3479; 19-4959-60, 49G5 
writing on, 13-3479; 15-3909 
Cylinders, for postage, 13-3411 

for talking-machines and dictaphones, 

21-5602, 5605 
In locks, 34-6362 
of elevator, 33-6199 
of locomotive, 3-304 

Cynuent, character In ” Faerie Queene,” 3-701 
“ Oymbeline,” by Shakespeare, 31-5588 
Oymoohles, character In ” Faerie Queene ” 

3-700 

Cymric, Celtic language, 3-477 
Oynio, what is, 23-6217 
Oyparissns, the stag of, 83-5775 
Cypress, a^ree^9-2387; 14-3624; 83-5960 

why a ’symbol of mourning, 39-5775 
Cyprfpsdlumi see Lady’s slipper 
Cyprus, island of. 13-3198; 20-6200, 5202 
Cyril, 8t., Greek monk, 11-2902; 13-3482 
Cyras, the Great, and Croesus, 31-5567 
Persian rulei\ 80-6145, 6153; 34-6332 
tomb of. 80-5154 

Cyrus, ths Younger, and Greeks. 19-5114:80-5152 
Csar, and Moscow, 15-8802 


Csar, character in " Land of Youth,” 8-2061 
driven from throne, 0-1434 
meaning of, 14-3723 
Osardas, Hungarian dance, 31-5660 
Oseehs, of Bohemia, 11-2896, 2900 


Daoia, Roman province, 3-640 
Dacians, European people. 80-6282 
Daores, Captain, commander Guerrltre, 12-8001 
Daffodil, a plant, 1-249; 3-617; 0-1602; 7-1768; 
16-1199; 18-4654; 80-5280 
family of the, 16-4136 
of paper, 16-4199 
Baffydowndlllyi see Daffodil 
Dagger, and Burke, 16-4159 
Dagger-moth, mimicry of, 13-3451 
Daguerre, Louis J. M., and camera, 80-6185 
Dagyr, John A., shoemaker, 13-3102 
Dahlgren Hall, at Annapolis, 18-4742-43 
Dahlia, a plant, 4-844; 3-1619; 7-1853; 14-3786] 
16-4136 

Dahomey, in Africa, 16-4308 
Daingerfleld, Bllott, American painter, 16-4258 
Dairy-barn, view of, 5-1142 
Dairy-farming, European, 14-3668, 3660 
in Nova Scotia, 21-5544 
Dairyman, prosecution of, 15-3829 
Daisy, Solomon, character in “ Harnaby I^udge,” 
11-2777 

Daisy, us badge, 4-855 

drawing and painting, 11-2926 
flower of, 15-4016, 18-4132. 4136 
foretells husbands, 16-4208 
Land of the Jted Daisies, 3-721 
Michaelmas: see Michaelmas-daisles 
ox-eye. 16-4204 
sleep of duisies, 5-1283 
state flower, 23-5816 
“ Daisy-chain,” by Yonge, 10-2627 
Dakin, Dr. Henry D., treatment of wounds. 
24-63G9 

Dakotas, family of Indians. 7-1841 

Dalai Lama, high priest. 15-3927, 3932 

Dais, Sir Thomas, at Jamestown, 3-522 

Dalacarlia, in Swertn. 14-3660 

Dalgetty,^8ir Dngald, in ” Legend of Montrose/’ 

Dalhousie, Lord, governor-general of Canada, 

3-759 

Dallas, city in Texas, 23-5962, 5968 
Dallenwil, Swiss town, 22-5847 
Dalmatia, and Austin, 11-2896 
Dalon (Jnles), French sculptor, 16-4174 
Dalton, John, English chemist, 6-1418, 1447, 
7-1694 

Dalton, fox farms of, 19-5078 
Dam, across Mississippi, 23-6070 
built by glaciers, 1-14 
for Irrigation, 21-5415 
for water-reservoirs, 8-2119 
of beaver, 3-676; 21-5574 
of the Erie Canal, 18-4770 
see also Assuan Dam, Sweetwater, etc. 
Damascus, Arab named. 21-5415 
Syrian city, 15-3858, 3860 
waters of, 23-6105 

Dams Dreary, in story of Merrymlnd, 17-4414 
Dame Pertelot, a hen, 2-494 
Dame-school: see Schools, In colonies 
Dame’s-Tlolet, a flower. 20-5238 
Damian, Sir, in “The Betrothed,” 0-1496 
Damien (de Veuster), Father (Joseph), and 
lepers, 1-71; 8-2150 

“ Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz, 13-3293 
Damon and Fvthlaz, friendship of, 3-684 
Dumpier, William, pirate, visited Australia. 
3-364; 6-1367 

Dumpier Laud, in Australia, 6-1367 
Dampness, and sea-weed, 30-5174 
danger of7 13-3384 
effects of, 15-3911; 18-4889 
Dana, Bichard H., "Before the Mast,” 84-6235 
Danas, mother of Perseus, 4-1051 
Danby, Lord Treasurer, and Marvell, 18-4599 
Danoes, bean-setting dance, 13-3323 
in colonies, 4-965 
of Indians, 24-6274 
taught children, 12-3224 
warning to dancers, 8-2315 
see also Morris-dances 
Danoing Bear, a rock, 3-1812 
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Dancing Girl, a statue, 18-4666 
Dandelion, a plant, 16-4016; 10-4132, 4136, 4206-07 
seeds of, 16-3K13, 3801 
Dandenong Mountains, 6-1375 
Danelaw, part of England, 2-470, 18-4791 
Donee, and sugar, 3-707 

Dane and cup of cold water, 2-476 
defeated by Britain, 17-4364 
In Canada, 22-5916 

In England, 2-4G4-65, 468; 4-856; 6-1253; 
14-3652 

In Ireland, 21-5552 
king of; see ITeardrcd, Hrothgar 
name of, 14-3652, 3654 
" Danesbury House,’' by Wood, 10-2624 
Done’a Island, In aictic, 21-5160 
Danforth, character in "Man Without a Coun- 
try,” 21-5619 

Dangerons, Castle, heroine of, 7-1673 
Danglers, character in "Count of Monte 
CrlNto” 18-4315; 17-4431 
Daniel, prophet, 24-6332 

story of, 19-1969-70; 20-5148 
Danish West India Company, organization of, 

23- 6043 

Dannie, character In "Partners," 1-139 
Dan Bussel. a fox, 2-495 

Dante Alighieri, Botticelli’s Illustrations for 
work of, 19-5102 
Italian poet, 12-3080- 20-5307-08 
portiuit by Giotto, 11-2 788 
Dantds, Edmond, character in "Count of 
Monte (’i IMo,” 16-4315. 17-4 431 
Danton, and Fahre, 14-3772 

Danton (Georges Jacques), and Prone h It evolu- 
tion, 6-1188; 16-4090, 4108 
Danube Elver, in Europe 10-2594; 11-2769, 
13-3210, 21-5652. 5658 
nations along, 10-2565 
plain of the Lower, 13-31 8 5 
settlements on, 12-3076 
the importance of, 11-2896 
see also Hulk art Peninsula 
Danzig, Get inun port. 11-2761 
Dapple, in “Don Quixote," 4-901, 967 
Dardanelles, straits ol the, 12-3190 
see also Hellespont 
Dardanus, son of Eleetra, 13-3371 
Dare, Ananias, father of Virginia, 24-6274 
Dare, Eleanor W., innthei ol Virginia, 

24- 8274 

Dare, Virginia, born In America, 4-959, 

24-6274 

Darla, meaning of. 16-3924 
Darlel Foes, mllitaiy road over, 15-3802 
Darien, lethmue of, history, 2-271; 17-1164 
see also Panama 
Darius, the Mode. 7-1819 

Darius I, the Great, king of Persia, 7-1714; 
20-5145-47 

Darius II, king of Persia and Egypt, 20-5119, 
5152 

Darius HI, king of Persia, 5-1323, 1326, 20-5147, 
5151 

Darjeeling, Indian town, 14-3683 
Dark (complexion), -why are some people. 1-167 
see also Black 

“Dark and Bloody Ground:” see Kentucky 
Dork Continent: see Africa 
Darkness, before dawn, 16-4277 
fear of thi. 11-2736 
hat of. 4-1052 
seeing in the, 1-163 
sleep in the, 5-1284 
why it Is, 3-612 

Darley (Felix O. C.), drawing of " March to the 
Sea,” 8-2055 

Darling, Grace, cause of death. 7-1804 
heroism of. 7-1742 

Darling, John Napoleon, chni actor in "Peter 
Pan,” *11-2887 

Darling, Miohael Nicholas, character in "Peter 
Pan,” 11-2887 

Darling, Mister, character in " Peter Pan,” 

n-2s;;7 

Darling, Wendy Moira Angela, < luir.icter in 
“Peter Pan.” 11-2887 
Darling Elver, discovered, 2-366 
Darnay, Charles, character in "Tale of Two 
Cities,” 10-2461 
Darning, lessons In, 14-3555 

Darnley, Lord, married Mary, Queen of Scots, 
4-660. 862, 12-3132, 3142 
Dartera, birds, 8-1970-71: 9-2340 
PWtmouth College, history of, 17-4668 


Darwin, Charles, and partridge, 9-2214 
and seeds carried by birds, 15-3890 
and the flower, 17-4527 
as a thinker, 19-5083 

comments of, 11-2915; 13-3250; 16-4093, 4115 
"English scientist, 4-864-65, 867, 869-70, 921 
si a dies of earthworms, 13-3297, 3299 
Darwin, Frauds, and root-growth, 18-3906 
Darwin, Sir George, comments of, 9-2211; 

19- 1874 

English astronomer, 9-2294; 17-4374 
Dash, a dog, 24-6326 

DaBhwood, Sir George, character in " Charles 

tJ’Miilley,” 12-2975 

Dashwood, Buoy, character in "Charles 

O'Malley,” 12-2975 

Daskom, Josephine Dodge: sec Bacon, Jose- 
phine L). 

Dasyure, an animal, 4-876-79 
Date-palms, In Egypt. 23-6185 
many uses of, 3-651, 656; 23-6102 
marriage of. 23-6102 
sugar from, 3-face 702 
Dates, for eggs, 13-3324 

of Arabia, etc. 16-3858; 23-6102 
stuffed, 6-1251 
where gi own, 3-650-51, 656 
With fondant, 6-1251 
Date-stones, games with, 23-6102 
Daturas, plants, 17-4565 
Daudet, Alphonse, French writer, 18-4639; 

20- 5316 

Daughter, Earl’s, 5-1356 
Dauphin, French: see Charles VT1 
David, St., day of, 22-6816 
David (king of Imaei). and Hiram, 20-5202 
and Klzpah, 22-5915 
si a lues of. 18-4173, 19-5104 
stoiy of, 24-6281, 6330 
David I, king of Scots, 12-3134 
David II, kin ■ of Scots, 12-3138 
"David Copperfleld,” by Dickens, 9-2326, 
10-2459, 11-286 L 

Da Vinci, Xieonardo, Italian painter, 17-4590, 

4593 

Davie, Jefferson, as president of the Confed- 
eracy, 8-2044-45, 2054, 17-4461 
house of. 23-5959 

Davis, John, voyage of, 2-281 , 21-5157 
Davis’ Birthday, cclernation of, 17-1463, 4167 
Davison, and Queen Elizabeth, 9-front is 
Davits, of a ship. 13-4620 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, and electnc-ilame. 8-2167 
and mli ons oxide, 18-4632 
and telegraph, 17-1441-42 
befriended Faraday, 8-2167 
Inventor, 3-664, 667 

safety-lamp of. 5-1246; 7-1889; 18-4309: 
22-5809 

Dawkins, John, character In “ Oliver Twist,” 
10-2564 

Dawllsh, legend of, 8-1995 
Dawn, darkest before, 16-4277 
Dawson, ran steamer, 10-2492 
Dawson, Sally, In story. 20-5180 
Dawson City, In Yukon Territory, 8-1916 
police post, 18-4621-22 
Day-oamp, for children, 12-3222 
Days, Stephen, and Bay Psalm Book, 12-3049 
Day-fly: see May-lly 
Day-lily, various kinds of, 20-5230 
Days, are there two at once, 3-687 
beginning of, 3-687 
length of, 1-39, 43; 9-2295 
names of, 1-91, 2-466 
of planets, 14-3780 
units of Lime, 14-3672 
we celphrate, 17-4463 
what they are, 1-86 
see also Hundred Uav:. 

Dead, Egyptian, 18-4846 

Indian customs relating to, 10-2578-79 
land of the, 7-1908 
queen of the, 7-1908 

Dead Letter Office, for badly addressed letters. 
13-3410 

" Dead Man Bestored to Life,” a picture, 

16-4218 

Dead-nettle, plant, 16-3893; 17-4354-56 
Dead Sea, in Mammoth Cave, 5-1309 
in Palestine, 8-2011; 18-3126; 15-3856; 
22-5814-15 

"Dead Selves,” by Magrudei\ 8-2103 
Deaf-and-dumb, education of r 17-4447 
talking to, 20-5261 
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rWathsr, missionary to Indians, 33-tli6 
^Abat. 3-802 > . 

r» IWM! ^.'v- ■ 

f, In ” Faerie Queen©,” 3-698 

nZX’i'X naw 
sss^nsjsf^ 

of navy, 38-5860 ; 23*6204 

•a. Adolphe, story of Moustapha, 

Olty of, In “Pilgrim's Progress," 
a 1 8 if 1166 

(n radio-telegraphy, 14-2688 

Wl*-f(i08 ^ £l ‘ Mi 

ttnt, , America, M-8120 
A, submarine,' B 
xtslaft, tare of, 14-3786 
rll. In Rhine legends, .18-4240 
Also Tasmanian Devil 
-Asia Squids. 10-2484 


M^LeglaU 

Sv»fc 


14.212 6': 




mot, carnivorous, herbivorous, etd..:' 1^X098 

«S r n SXX&'gSk &2*&W 

ss^^stx 

— Jhl1 pilgrim's 'jpwf&Mlf 


-Asia Squids. 10-2484 
's bit, a- plant, 17-4478 
W*a'l eopeh-nereei see Rove-beetle 
Midi's-. ears: see Henbane 
De#snshire, Dnke of, governor-gener 


DUAdence, character ip " Pilgrim’s I 
5-1184 

Digby Out, a waterway, 20-6286 
Digestion, and happiness. 10*4814 
process of, 8-21,721 0.2383; 12- SI 7 2 
Diggers, In Australia, 4*1270 <■ 

Digger-wasp, an inseot.jH-2860 
Digitalis, a medlcino r :u-4660 j , 


“Dignity and Imptidehcv*ptct'ure byJLanaeeer. 
see Henbane ** 24-6327 

Duke of, governor-general of CaSa- Dimes, how to make. B-1518 

si/safi*”" •■»jrsw t ^ UMOT . 



% Air James, British chemist. 5-1244; 
8-4086-87 

i, *ruit, 18-4783 
what It is, A-318 

mmodors, and Manila Bay, 8-2152, 


T??T*Wr 


'Basin. Annapolis, 18-4743 

5ffi^^»cWn 9 «c°rf 18-42B2 

ton, The, an engine, 3-605 
rulers of Algiers. 18-4301 
of Colgate clock 

of France, 8-2424 
of ball, 23-6009 
a gem. 84-6877-78, 6380 
ass, 12-3280 
ing, 88-6881 
ASU, 80*6870 
ua Bird/' 83-6886 

Kink* Arthurs, 5-1199; see also Jewel, King 

sbjsB? 

whv worn, 8-1684 

fiAShO&l. 0O-B247 
tr, for coal, 4-83 » 

In Canada. 23-6124 

in Amsterdam, 14-3547 

_ of. 3-790-91 

Goddess of the Moon. 1-92; 12-3063; 
-2273; 30*5186 

■ statues of, 16-4174; 18-4672, 4674 
feUaUfL Shakespearian character, 2-329 
IMiwthas, cultivation of. 8-2039 
ffiShn gn, of talking-machine, 21-6601 

body, V-1647-48. 1661; 10-2664; 84-6310, 

matomS,' fresh-water animals, 8-2410 
MiltfiM revolution of, 17-4404 
SSaLmasvAI PorArlo, Mexican dictator, 

•ioR>bjng, oaiice figure: see Dances „ „ . 

Bibdlh, Charles* Poems; see Poetry Index 



loxmir J« poems; see Poetry Index 

hattea anagram' of name, 10-5087 
author, 8-2197, 2820 - 21 , 2886; 10-24671 




2666, 2869, 




Dinah, cat In Alice in Wonderland,” 11-2964 
Dinarla Alps, mountains of Balkans, 13-3242 
Diner, reply of, 81-6623 
Dingoes, wild dogs, 8-608; 84*6320 
Dining-car, on rail way h, 9-313 
Dinln^r-xtMnn, French names of things in. 

Dinner, at the Inn, 80-5184 

problem of the traveler’s, 18-4202, 4296 
Dinner- table, things made at, 8-2267 
Dinoosvas, 1-60 

Dtnorius, an extinct bird, 4-869 
Dinosaurs, prehistoric animals, 1-64 
Dinossurus, duck-billed, 80-6334 
Dinwiddle, Governor (Bobert), of Virginia, 
3-780; 4-896 
Diocleat see Diocletian „ 

Dlooletiaa, emperor of Rome, 8-634, 541 

Diogenes, Greek, 5-1320 

Diomedes, ' mares of, 13-8374; 80*5186 

Diomedss, pirate, 81*6666 

Dionysius i see Bacchus 

Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 3-634; 81-5567 
Diphda, a star, 10-2648 
Diphtheria, a disease, 7-1650: 84-6308 
Dipper, constellation, 1-144, 149; 10-2539, 2689 
see also Great Rear, Little Bear 
Direction, sense of, 1*1791 8*516 ' 

Dlreotor, of moving picture, £0*5l38, ¥ iS14l < 
Directors, of Prance, 8-2286 . , 

Directory, French, 16-4108; 17-4300 , 
Diriglblesi see Balloons, steerable 
Disbudding, what it means, 4*921 * 4 - v , 

Diso. of planets, 8-2086 - v. 

Discharge, of electricity, 14-1678 
Dlsoobolue, statue of 16-4172; 01*5639 '-“X. 

BSHif- -*• 

^?7ol?mM^ ^ Jf* r wlebrotlng: 

■ ;' v v’ 

carried by rata ^M OB .. " 

disappearance , 

germs- of, 4-817^- *" ? *• - - ?, 

faaGLta 


6434 
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Disk, what It Is, 6-1430 
Disk- thrown: see Discobolus 
Dislocations, treatment of, 17-4382-83 
Dispersion, of the Jews, 24-6334 
Displacement, of things In water, 12-3150; 

15-3825 

Dlsrasli ^Benjamin), anagram of name, 

prime minister of England, 24-6336-36 
Dlstanos, how can we judge, 7-1653 
In a picture, 7-1654 
problem concerning, 3-624 
smallest measured, 22-5814 
Distemper: see under Painting 
Distrlot of Columbia, flower of, 22-5815 
history, 8-2042; 13-3492 
holidays In, 17-4466. 4470 
midshipmen from, 18-4742 
Dive, rising from a, 16-4276 
Diver, accident to, 9-2250 
hoots of, 14-3778 
dress of. 1-191 
for pearls, 1-190, 191 
for sponges, 16-4265, 4267-68 
of Torbay, 13-3296 
work of, 14-3773; 24-6311, 6313 
Diver, Great Northern: see Doom 
Diverla, river in Europe, 24-6360 
Dividend, in arithmetic, 13-3378 
"Divine Comedy," written hy Dante, 20-5310 
Diving, how to learn, 15-3897 
Division, by factors, 13-3167 
Divleor, in arithmetic, 13-3378 
“Dixie,” by Emmett, 12-3031 
Dizziness, cause of. 9-2247 
Dnieper River, of Russia, 14-3721, 3721 
Dniester, frontier on. 12-3191 
Doaeyonwonldbedoneby, Mrs., character in 
"Water Unifies” 15-3830 
Dobslna, ice-cave at. 21-5657, 5660 
Dock, giant or water, 19-1950, 4952 
Dock-laborer, by Meunier. 16-417 1 
Docks, dry: sec Dry -docks 
Dockyards, Czar Peter worked in, 14-1721 
in England, 4-1013 
" Doctor,” by Connor. 16-1327 
Dootor, brave deed of, l-2ri8 
first woman, 12-3123 
in “Canterbury Talcs, " 15-39.19 
native African, 7-1780 
problem concerning, 5-1 lot 
world’s great doctors. 18-4 62 
see also Medicine-men 
Doctor Syntax, a rock. 5-1311 
Dodders, parasitic plants, 15-3892, 389 > 

Dodge, Mary Mapes, poems sec l’oclry Index 
Dodge, Mister, married Mary Mapes, 8-2 100 
Dodger, The Artful, character m “Oliver 
Twist,” 10-2562 

Dodgson, Charles Lntwidgo, wrote “ Mice In 
Wonderland,” C - ' 4 76 

Dodo, character in “Alleo In Wonderland.” 
11-2958 

Dodo, extinct bird, 1-53: 6-1502, 1508, 23-6002 
Dodeon, character in “Pickwick Papers." 

10-2459 

Dog, age of, 9-2350 

among Indians, 20-5335 
and leopard, 22-5806 
and the ass, 11-2893 
and the farmer, 21-5568 
and the shadow, 3-580 
and the wolf, 8-1991 

as draft animal, 2-287: 8-2149; U-2707; 

15-3797, 4001; 24-6224 
as foster-mother, 24-6242 
attack on cat, 22-5889 
backbone of, 10-2467 
brain of the, 14-3689, 3691 
called unclean, 23-6133 
caHts coat, 9-2350 
character in “Blue Bird,” 22-5836 
dogs that became friends, 21-5565 
effect on cows, 11-2828 
for Polar work, 21-6461, 5463-6 4 
hunts truffles, 19-4882 
In mosaic, 23-6222 
In the manger, 20-5288 
Intelligence of, 19-4996; 21-5505, 5511-12 
kennel for. 19-5127 
Killed by Harvard students, 4-962 
knows stranger, 5-1163 
nursing wolf-cubs, 91-5661 
of the wood, 20-5182 
paintings of dogs, 24-6323 


»og, poisoned by cave-air, 7-1804 
prairie, sec Prairie-dog 
rabies, a disease of, 10-2470 
reasoning powers of, 22-5812 
shadow-picture, 20-5353 
simple way to draw, 8-2034 
st u tied, 12-3117, 24-6319 
swan and the puppy, 24-6290, 6340 
sweat-glands of, 8-1924 
tears of, 20-5397 
that came home again, 18-4865 
that knew his master. 15-4051 
that remembered Odysseus, 16-4280 
thief and the, 15-3878 
tinning round of a, 18-4690 
tw o-lie.idod, 20-5186 
various kinds of, 2-506-12; 24-6318 
wild, 1-157, 162 

sec also Cerberus. Great Dog, JJttle Dog 
Dogana, Venetian custom-house, 5-1171 
Dogberry, Shakespearian character, 3-564 
Dog-daisy, a plant, 16-4136 
Doges, of Venice, 6-1167; 12-3079-80 

palace of, 5-1166-67, 1169-70, 1172-73, 12-3080 
Dogfish, a shark, 10-2 4 79 -HO 
Dog-ribs, Indian tribe. 11-2785 
Dog-rose, a plant. 16-1134 
Dog-salmon, a fish. 10-2703: 15-3951 
Dogs, Cave of, 7-L803 
Dog-sledges, for furs, 19-5070, 6075 
Dogstail, a giun.4, 5- 13 4 3 
Dog-star: see .Sirius 
Dog-tooth Violet: see Addor’s-tongue 
Dogwood, a tree. 17-1560-61, 21-6438 
flow ei mu, 17-1556 
Dolly, of hair-pin work. 17-4196 
Doll, heid bracelets and necklaces for. 8-.’053 
boniu t toi . • 1C- 1199 
children's fondness for, 23-6216 
Christmas h..nipci. 8-2137, 9-2269 
clothcs-pm dolls, 17-1195 
Egyptian, 18-4811 
furniture toi, 7-1733. 1850 


garments foi : sue W ork basket, what to do 
with a gill's 
bouse for, 8-2031 
making lied Riding TIood, 2-387 
of many nations, 13-3434 
parental instinct for, 20-5191 
Dollle, Miss, and Captain Blue, 19-5100 
Dollman, J. C., his picLure of aims. 22-5684 
Dolores, Spanish doll, 13-face 3134, 3436 
Dolphin, a constellation, 10-2613 
Dolphin, a sea-animal, 4-10G7, 1073-74, 10-2182. 
2484, 2607 

Dowbey, Florence, character in “ Dombey & 
Sou," 9-2320. 10-2566 

Dombey, Mrs., character in "Dombey & Soiv^ 
10 - 2 r .(,6 

Dombey, Paul, character in “Dombey Sr Son." 
10-2566 

“ Dombey ft Son,” by Dickens, 10-2459, 2566 
Dome, city with lh« golden, 9-2362 
mammoth. 5-1309 
of Florence Cathedral, 11-2791 
Domesday-book, prep.u ition of, 2-473 
Domett, Alfred, poems: see Poetry Index 
Dominic, St., Spanish priest, 15-1029, 4034 
Dominica, Inland of, 23-6013 
Dominican Republic, of Went Indies. 23-60 ! I 
Dominie, cbainctcr in “Guy Man tiering,"' 

6-1626 

Dominion Day, in Canada, 17-1463 
Dominion of Canada: mo Canada 
Dominions, of British Fan pi ic. 5-1120 
Dominoes, g uncs plnjed with, 15-404 1 
Domltian, emperor of Rome. 2-539 
Donatello, Italian sculptor, 5-1172, 11-2 1 


2791, 16-1173, 1176, 4179 
Don-cossaoks, 14-3728 


see also Coskuc ks of Russia 
“ Don Giovanni,” by Mozart, 13-3290 
Donizetti (Gaetano), compose], 13-3294 
Don John, Shakespearian character, 3-561 
Don John: see John of Austria 
Donkey, and baby, 21-5663 
and devil, 16-4240 
and thistle, 10-2473 
as draft animal. 2-289-90; 23-6066 
us lord of the lions. 10-2636 
communication willi pony, 21-5511 
of Father Christinas. 9-2185 
poet, goblin and, 9-2403 
putting on tail, 19-5035 
shadow-picture, 20-5353 
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Donkey, skins for leather, 11-2834 
wish of, 9-2404 

Donnaoona, Indian chief, 3-6R4 
Donne, Dr. John, poems: see Poetry Index 
Don Pedro, Shakespearian character, 3-563 
11 Don Quixote," adventures of, by Cervantes, 
4-901, 967; 20-5311 

Don Quixote, and La Mancha, 13-3344 
Don Diver, of Russia, 14-3721 
“ Don't give up the ship," phrase, 12-3009-10 
“Boat Tread on Me:" see United States, 
flag of 

Doo-doo, a dog. 23-6026 
Door, bronze, or Rogers, 7-1686 
of Florence Cathedral, 11-2797 
of safely vaults, 24-6360 
writing on the church, 10-2523 
Doom, Earl, In story or Geraint and Eruri, 

8- 1991 

Doroas, who clothed the poor, 17-4450 
Dorchester, people settled Windsor, Conn , 
2-532 

Dor6, Paul G., picture of Cyrus and Jews, 
20-5163 

Dorlane, Greek tribe. 20-5202, 5208 
Dories, of fishermen. 10-2602; 24-6293 
Dormouse, an animal, 3-806-07 

character in “Alice in Wonderland,” 12-3092, 
3162 

Dorrlt, Amy, character in “ Id tile Dorr it,” 

10-2461 

Dorrlt, Frederick, character In "Little I'oirit,” 
10-2461 

Doryphoroe, by Polycletus, 16-1172 
Dostoyevsky, Mlkhaylovltch, Russian writer, 
20-5314 

Dot, character in “Cricket on the Hearth,” 

9- 2302 

Dothehoys Ball, In “Nicholas Niekleby,” 

10- 2669 

Dote, on plants, 16-4135 
Double-eye, a fish. 10-2707-08 
Doublet, u variety of gem, 24-63 7<J 
Doublets, a game, 12-2995 
Doudney, Sarah, poems: see Poetry Tudex 
Dough, for modeling, 9-2269 
Dougherty, Paul, American painter. 16-4258 
Doughnuts, of Dutch, 22-5834 
Doughty, Thomas, American artist, 16-1219, 
4220. 4252 

periscope of, 22-5860 
" Douglas," and “ Annie Laurie," 14-3769 
Douglas, Edwin, painting of, 23-6065 
Douglas, Dord James, and heart of Bruce. 
12-3138 

Douglas, Katherine: see Jvatc U.irlass, of the 
Broken Arm 

Dohglas, Stephen A., American politician, 
8-2044. 10-2441, 2443: 13-3492 
and Kansas-Nobraska Bill, 8-2013 
debates with Lincoln, 3-786 

Douglas, The Perilous Castle of: sec t’.istle 
Dangerous 

Donkhobors, In Canada, 22-5014 

Boulton, Henry, English pnllcrits. 17-454 0 

Donro, river in Iberian Ponin-~n],i % 13-3338. 

3343 

Doueterewivel, character in " Antiquurj," 7-1669 
Donvree Books, in “Toilers of the Sea,” 16-4225 
Dove, a bird, 9-2217-19; see also Ring-dove 
ana St. Catherine, 4-1026 
and the ant, 20-5288 
and the Ark, 19-4968 
Carolina, 9-2342 
the mourning, 7-1762 
Dover, chalky rocks at, 11-2918 
harbor at, 16-4246 

Dover, Btraite of, cable under, 18-4697 
Dovetail!, form of Joints, 5-1361 
Dowel, r wood-joint, 6-1521; 24-6279 
Dower-ohests, from Europe, 23-6177 
Down, of eider-duck, 33-6752 
of seeds, 15-3813 

Downle, Captain, and battle of Lake Champlain, 
12-3010 

Downs: see Football 
Downy, a woodpecker, 12-3154 
Dxaohenfela, Castle or, 18-4239 
legend of, 16-4235 

Drag-nete, used by Scott expedition, 21-5461 
Dragon, a constellation, 10-2639, 2641, 26-13 
Dragon, and Beowulf, 13-3503 
Chinese, 1-217 
~ght with the, 23-6192 
9-18X2; 11-2919 


Dragon, guarding the Golden Fleece, 1-204 
in “Faerie Queene,” 3-697-98 
of Briton king, 4-855 
of Hesperides, 30-5186 
St. George and the, 1-219; 4-978 
winged, 1-216 

Dragonet, a fish, 10-face 2600 
Dragon-fly, an Insect, 12-3194; 16-4262 
value of, 13-3299, 3302 
Dragons, pigeons, 9-2217, 2219 
Dragon’s Cave: see Drachenfeis 
Dragon-ships, of Norse, 2-273 
"Dragon’s Teeth,” authorship of, 6-1481 
Drainage, of Jack’s house: see Jack, house of 
Drake, Captain, character in “ Westward Ho! ” 

14- 3714 

Drake, Colonel Edwin D., and oil, 3-669, 16-4166 
Drake, Sir Francis, and colony of Roanoke, 

24-G272 

English naval hero, 8-275, 280, 4-862, 7-1846; 

17-1512: 21-54G4 

Drake, Joseph Bodman, poems: see Poetry Index 
Drake, .ship, 13-3001 

Draper, Herbert, his picture of a child. 14-3696 
Draper, John W,, and photography, 20-5185 
Draught, making, 16-4113 
use of forced, 14-3776 
Draught, of a ship, 18-4619 
Draughts: see Checkers 
Drava Blver, In Europe, 11-2898; ai-5858 
Drawers-ln, of warp. 19-4892 
Drawing, difficult trick in, 23-6170 
drawing a plain envelope. 2-460 
drawing straight lines, 5-1239 
looking at what you draw, 23-6008 
making first, 1-2G6 
pictures of leaves and twigs, 3-744 
school lesson, 1-26G. 2-459; 3-744, 5-1239; 

6-1471, 7-1729; 8-1950; 9-2232, 2375; 11-2926; 

13-3172, 13-3334, 3380, 3470 
Drawing-game, of dominoes, 15-4044 
Drayhorse, origin of, 33-6066 
Drayton, Michael, comments on Robin Hood. 

15- 3940 

English poet. 21-54 88 
poems, see l'oetry Index 
“ Dream of Gerontlus,” by Elgar, 13-329 1 
Dreams, cause or, 2-389; 6-1590, 11-2733 
Indian faith in, 11-2781 
of animals, 17-4188 
recollection of, 13-3386 
seeing ourselves in, 20-5397 
" Bred,” by Stowe, 8-2096 
Dredges, for the sea-bottom, 14-3774 
Dredging-machine, condemned by Galileo. 7-1G79 
Dred Soott Decision, and slavery, 8-2013, 

13-3492 

Dregs, sink, 12-3150 
Dresden, battle of, 17-4368 

capital of Saxony, 10-2596; 11-2763-64 
Dresden-chlna, making of, 11-2763; 17-4540 
Dribbling, in hockey, 19-5027 
Drift, gravel-beds, 11-2919 
Drift-men: see Cave-men 
Drift-net: sec Nets, for fish 
Drill, multiple, 17-4457 
used in aqueduct, 20-5197 
Drink, the Black, 17-4065 
Drinker-moth, an insect, 12-3015 
Drinking-fountain, for fowls, 18-4711 
Drinking-horns, of Norsemen, 14-3654 
Drltaehn, Andrew, and Gutenberg, 14-3609 
Drive, elective, 10-2498 

Driver, Captain Stephen, and Old Glory, 31-5494 
Driver, a golf-club, 12-3211 
Driver-ants, raids of, 11-2974 
Drlvlng-matoh, In gymkhana, 9-2264 
Drogheda, Ireland, and Cromwell, 7-1859 
Dromlosig Two, Shakespearian characters. 

Drones, among bees, 11-2858 
Drops, what they are, 3-613 
Dropworts, plants, 19-4951-52 
Drowning, rising three times before, 9-2250 
saving the, 5-1362 
treatment for cases of, 19-5126 
Drug-habits, breaking, 20-6291 
Drugs, in United States, 10-2686 
that control sweating, 8-1924 
Druids, ancient priests, 1-210 
and Stonehenge, 19-5039 
in Switzerland, 19-2984 
priests of Ireland, 81-5551 
religion of. 8-2067 
Drum, a broken, 19-4294 
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Drum, of Indians, 11-2781-82 
of telephone, 18-4230 
of the ear, 16-3912, 3915 
revolving, 11-2835 

Drumming, of ruffed grouse, 19-3151 
Drummond, William Henry, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

Drapes, form of fruit, 90-5216 
Dry-cupping, for pain, 6-1589 
Dryden, John, English poet, 93-6029 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Dry-dooks, journeys qf. 10-2498 
Dry^alskl,^ Professor von, Antarctic explorer, 

Dry-heat, of engine, 9-305 
Drypenny, character In story, 7-1904 
Duarte, king of Portugal, 13-3340 
Dubhe, a star, 10-2639-41, 2645 
Dublin, Ireland, history of, 91-5552 
metropolis of Ireland, 3-667, 773 
scenes In, 91-5556 

Dublin Castle, home of Irish Government, 
91-55G1 

Dubois, Paul, French sculptor, 16-4174 
Du Oballlu, Paul B., African traveler. 19-3130 
Duchess, character in " Alice In Wonderland, 11 
11-2956. 19-3089 

Duohles: see Austria, Duchies of, Germany, 
Duchies of, etc. 

Duck, In balloon, 92-5810 

nest of. 92-5762; see also Eider-duck 
never gets wet, 1-165 
problem concerning, 4-941 
under the water, 10-2589 
varieties of. 6-1557, 1563-64, 9-2340 
Duckbill, of Australia, 93-6000 
see also Platypus, duck-billed 
Duokllng, swimming of, 5-1161 
the ugly, 7-1706 
Duck-mote, 4-873 

see also Platypus, duck-billed 
Duok-weeds, aquatic plants, 7-1739 
Duots, of glands, 23-601 4 

Dudley, Dord Robert: see Leicester, Earl of 
Duels, of aviator*, 1-179 

Duessa, chai acter of “Faerie Queene," 3-698 
“ Duet," picture by Stone, 93-6037 
Du Pay, P. C. de O., French scientist, 8-2163 
Dufferin, Dord, governor of Canaria, 6-1281 
Dufferln Bridge, in Ottawa, 9-2272 
Dufferin Terrace, of Quebec, 1-222 
Dugong, an animal, 4-1067, 1073-74 
Du G-uesclln, Bertrand, Constable of France. 
11-2816 

Dukee, leaders of Normandy, 2-472 
Dulcimer, musical Instrument, 5-1087 
Dulcinea del Toboeo, character in " Don 
Quixote,” 4-902-04, 967 
Duma, of Russia, 18-3806 

Dumae, Alexandre, French novelist, 16-4315; 
17-4431; 90-5307, 6313 

Dumae (Jean B. A.), French scientist, 18-4633; 
94-6364 

Dumb-bells, exercises with, 5-1301 
of folded paper, 18-4826 
Dumbness, cause of, 10-2472 
see also Deaf-and-dumb 
Dumb-nettles: see Dead-nettles 
Dummies, In moving pictures, 90-5143 
Duna: see Danube River 
Dunbar, battle of, 4-1037, 7-1862 
Dnncan, king of Scotland. 19-3133 
Dunoon, Mrs. Mary Bundle, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

Dunce, costume for, 90-5346 
** Dunce-stool,” a punishment, 4-962 
" Dunolad,” by Pope, 23-6031 
Dundee, Dord, had steam tow-boat, 10-2486. 2490 
Dunedin, in New Zealand, 6-1486, 1490, 1492 
Dungi, king of Babylon. 19-4970 
“ Dunk-a-doo: ” see Bittern 
Dunkirk, cold to Charles II, 4-1042 
Dunlop, J. B., and rubber-tires, 99-5794 
Dunslnans, Castle of, 8-1299 
march of the woods to, 13-8508 
Dunstan^'Bt., ^ Archbishop of Canterbury, 

DupleL^Prangols, attacked British in India, 

Duran, Carolus, and Sargent, 16-4250 
Durand, A. B., American painter, 19-4220-22. 
4 9 *i2 

Durands, ship In “ Toilers of the Sea,” 18-4223 
Duraa, ship, 19-3004 
Dnrenstein, Castle of, 93-6194 


Dttrer, Albert, German artist. 6-1176-77 , 

Durham (John G-. R.l, Dord, governor-general 
of Canada, 3-759; 5-1271 
Durham, town In North Carolina, 23-5958 
D’UrvlUe, in Antarctic, 21-6464 
Dusseldorf. art centre, 16-4220 
Dust, clouds of. in “Don Quixote,* 1 4-972 
cosmic, 10-2541, 2647; 16-4086 
In eye, 13-3440 
In locked house, 18-4815 
meteoric, 14-3677 
specks of, 9-2330 
where does It go? 19-8046 
Dusttla,^ Mrs. (Hannah), captured by Indians, 

Dutch, and Philippines, 8-2152 
family made of cork, 2-486 
In America, 4-893 
in Brazil, 90-5368 
In Connecticut, 2-532 
in India, 7-1716 

in New World, 2-282. 528; 4-893; 16-4078 
in South Africa, 16-4080 
In South America, 18-4603; 93-6047 
in West Indies. 93-6043, 6048 
visit Australia, 2-3C3; 6-1367 
see also Holland 
Dutch Guiana, colony of, 18-4603 
Dutchman’s Breeches, a flower, 11-2876, 2879 
Dntch West India Company, organization of, 
23-6043 

Duty, Import, 6-1391 

Dvorgllla, wife of O’Rourke, 91-5554 

Dwarf, Black, 6-1497 

character in “ Faerie Queene,” 3-697 
cunning farmer and the, 18-4800 
in story, 8-1988 
king of the dwarfs, 18-4859 
Snowdrop and the dwarfs, 8-2059 
yellow. 4-1052, 6-1478 
Dwina Elver, discovery of, 21-5456 
Dyoe, William, his picture of Herbert, 8-2015 
Dyer, in “Canterbury Tales,” 15-3939 
Dyes, and submarine, 29-5861 
fading of, 17-4 586 
from coal-tar, 2-416 
in Oeimany, 11-2768 
in United States, 10-2686 
made from coal-tar, 10-2539 
mordant fur, 13-3386 
of wood, 16-4132 

»purple dye of Phoenicians, 90-5200 
sec also Butternut-brown 
Dye-woods, South American, 23-6047 
Dying Dion, a statue. 18-4672 
Dykes, of Denmark, 14-3651 

of Holland, 7-1797; 14-3540, 3546-47, 3593 
Dynamics, science of motion, 14-3592 
Dynamometer, for testing strength, 99-5718 
Dynamos, Edison and, 24-6351 


E, verse describing letter. 13-3433 
Eagls, a bird of prey, 7-1892, 1897; 9-2342; 

2349-50, 12-3153 
and the tortoise, 12-3096 
and the wren, 9-2403 
cat and sow, 18-4867 
egg of, 7-face 1760 
nest or, 22-5752 
on canal boats, 18-4768 
young of, 21-5664 
Eagle, a constellation, 10-2641 
Eagle, heraldic, 7-1658, 14-3728 
on flags, 7-1658 
on standard, 3-794, 9-2292 
Eagle, ship. 32-5857 
Eagle-girl, of the mountains, 3-724 
Bagle-owl, a bird, 7-1901-02 
Bsgls Bock, In Yellowstone Park, 3-586 
Eagle-Tower, of Lathom House, 18-4746 
Bakins, Thomas, American painter, 16-4252 
Bar, and balance, 7-1886, 15-4000 
and hearing; 7-1655, 15-3910, 3914 
bleeding from, 19-4929 
cutting off ears, 6-1438; 7-1747 
development of, 15-4000 
diagrams of, 15-3912 
dislodging something in, 13-8440 
movement of, 15-4000 
of fish. 7-1885 
of frog. 1-166 
of Insects, 13-3198 
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Sir. of porpoise. 4-1074 
of rabbit, 23-6084 
pricking of, 15-3914 
sensations of, 11-3800 
tubes of the, 34-0234 
Bar-ache, cause of, 1-167; 15-3916 
lu-dnun, and vibrations, 31-5601 
Sari's Court, wheel at, 11-2803 
Barly, General (Jubal A.), during Civil War, 

8-2054 

Samsollir, In "The Black Dwarf, " 6-1497 
Bar-rings, do not afreet eyes, 14-3780 
Barth, affected by sun spots, 8-2090 
air, fire and water, 4-955 
and stars, 14-3571 
as a moon, 13-3044 
as magnet, 8-2167; 17-4482; 30-5294 
as seen from moon, 9-2200, 2211 
atmosphere of, 14-3681 
attraction of: see Gravitation, effects of 
big ball we live on, 1-1 
brilliancy of, 11-2802 
Changes of. 13-3031 , 14-3571, 3573 
cooling of. 8-1416; 9-2247 
crust of. 3-125, 429, 3-567, 617. 11-2913; 

13-3033; 13-3249 
death of, 30-5168 
density of, 8-2088, 9-2215 
distance from sun, 8-2088. 23-5891 
does not obstruct other worlds, 13-3149 
early theories about, 1-208; 8-1962 
effect of quakes and shakes on, 14-3781 
falling of the, 4-1086 

lire In centre of, 4-1081, 5-1094; 13-3507 * 
from the moon, 17-4377 

heat of, 1-186: 3-568, 645. 6-1413, 1116,14-3571 

hollowness of, 9-2215 

how conquered hy man, 3-613 

how made, 3-321 , 4-851 

life of. 1-185. 16-4143, 18-4812 

light of, 13-3384; 16-4112 

moon part or. 9-2211 

movement of, 1-85, 5-1161; 6-1586, 1591, 1692 

names of. 9-224 9 

previous state of, 13-3508 

pull of the: see Gravitation 

radiation from, 16-4311 

reflects light, 7-1656 

shadow of, 7-1880, 1883. see also Moon, eclipse 
of 

shape of the. 12-3031; 13-3507 
shaping of, 3-426 

shrinkage of, 14-3568, 3573; 17-4586 
size of. 7-1681, 9-2389 

spinning of, 1-43, 2-432, 3-612, 687, 693-94. 

9-2295, 10-2536, 12-3044. 3047, 3226, 14-3672, 
16-4116, 4232, 19-4873. 4875, 20-5175. 23-5990 
studied by Dyell, 4-868 

stuff In earth and air change places, 5-1160 
Vibration of. 13-3429 
weight of, 5-1160 
why not burned up? 8-1117 
wobbles upon axis, 9-2293 
Barth hog: see Aardvurk 
Earthquakes, and sea-wator, 13-3506 
cause of, 1-85, 3-567, 9-2246, 18-4694 
effect on earth, 14-3781 
history of, 13-3251-54 
In Chile, 30-6366 
In South, 13-3491 
Information from, 11-2913, 2920 
Barth-shakes, explanation of, 14-3781 
Barth, Story of the: see Tables of Contents 
Barth- tremors, registered, 18-4691 
Earth-worm, and gcophilus, 13-3357 
usefulness of, 13-3297-99 
Bar-trumpet, reflection of sounds, 17-4582 
use of, 15-3910 

Barwlga, Injurious Insects, 6-1519; 9-2337; 
13-8198-99, 3204 

Ba90, a 4 >lain In "Pilgrim’s Progress," 5-1183 
Bast, character In "Torn Brown’s Schooldays," 

16-4140 

Ba9t Anglia, subdivision of England, 3-465 
Baiter, date of, 33-5896 
Saster-eggs, how to make, 9-2257; 13-3324 
B astern Church, fasts of. 15-3798 
Bastem Forest Bcaerve, and Crawford Notch, 
3-520 

Eastern Bumella, and Bulgaria, 13-3212 
Baat Florida: see Florida, history 
Basthauutou, town of. 13-3048 
Bast India Companies, founded, 14-3546 
Baot Indians, in South America, 18-1603 
Baat Stadias, and Holland, 14-3548 


East Indies, and Philip II, 38-5860 
animals of, 3-627-28 
insects of, 13-3449 
named, 1-7 
nuts of, 8-1998 
suuar In, 3-703 

East Jersey, part of New Jersey, 8-529 
“ Bast Lynne,” by Wood, 10-2624 
Eastman, Georgs, and film, 80-5136 
East Mark: see Austria 
East Prussia, taken from Poland, 11-2905 
East Belch: see Austria ^ 

East Biver, In New York, 1-25; 30-5198; 23-5754 
Eating, and health, 9-2363 
times for, 13-3179 
see also Mouth, and eating 
Eaton, Wyatt, American painter, 16-4252 
Ean-de-Cologne, disappearance of, 10-2588 
Eaves-awallow, bird, 7-1762; 8-2216, 13-3461 
Ebemberg, castle of, 16-4236 
Ebera, Oeorg, German writer, 33-5951 
Ebonite: see Vulcan 1 to 
Ebony, German, 19-5034 
how to know, 19-5034 
In New Guinea, 6-1492 
pear-wood Imitates. 14-3529 
Ebro Biver, In Spain. 13.-3337-38, 3340 
Ecbatana, city of the Medes, 30-6148 
Echidna, an uuimal, 4-874-75, 1016; 14-3668 
home of, 31-5677 

Echo, cause of, 4-1083, 17-4581; 18-6024 
tn Mammoth Cave, 5-1308 
Echo Biver, in cave, 5-1307-08 
Eclipses: see Sun, eclipse of. Moon, eclipse of 
Ecuador, cacao In, 9-2252 
explored, 4-867 

history of, 17-4514; 18-4603-04 
t-cenes in. 18-4605 

Eddy, Asa Gilbert, married Mary Glover, 12-3122 
Eddy, Mary Baker, and Christian Science, 

12-3 131 

Eddy stone Lighthouse, 3-750 
Eden, Garden of, and the Euphrates, 16-3855 
in ” Paradise Lost," 32-5678 
Edentates, group of mammals, 14-3668 
Edessa, and the Crusades, 6-1552 
Edfn, Temple of, 18-4852 
Edgar, king of Scots, 12-3134 
Edgar, Shakespearian character, 3-842 
Edgar, the Athsllng, king of England, 12-3133 
Edgar, the Peaceable, king of England, 3-472. 
3-590; 18-4789, 4791 

Edgar, Sir James, poems: see Poetry Index 
Edge, of coin, 14-3648 

Edgeworth, Sir John, wife’s heroism. 4-1065 
Edgeworth, Lady, and the tallow dip, 4-1065 
Edgeworth, Marla, English writer, 4-1065; 

10-2619, 2621, 19-4945 

Edgeworth, Bichard, and Marla Edgeworth, 
10-2621 

Edinburgh, Scottish city, 3-466: 9-2321; 13-3135 
monuments of, 19-5048 
Edinburgh Bevlew, Macaulay In, 18-4734 
Edison, Thomas A., American Inventor, 2-336. 
3-668; 11-2718: 17-4441, 4445; 19-4999, 
20-5136, 5140, 6143; 34-6348-49 
and electric transportation, 24-635? 
and talking machine, 21-5602 
Edith, Heine du Wessex, 15-4055 
Edith, Lady, in " The Talisman," 6-1496 
Edith, Queen, 9-2316 
Editors, of school paper, 18-4819 
Edmonton, capital of Alberta, 1-232; 9-2273: 
18-4836; 21-5607, 6612 
parliament building In, 23-5940 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Edmonton House, Father Lacombe at, 33-6141 
Bdmund, Shakespearian character, 3-642 
Eduoatloa, and Jews, 34-6838 

compulsory In Bulgaria, 13-3246 
in Canada. 5-1274, 1277, 1281; 31-5401 
in France, 9-2423, 2426 
In Philippines, 8-2158 
In South America, 17-4512, 4514 
In Switzerland, 13-2992 
in United States. 10-2690 
rules of, 30-5306 „ 

see also South America, Republics of 
Education, Minister of. In Cannda, 31-5402 
Bdward, character In "count of Monte Crlsto," 
17-4438 

Edward I, king of England, and Crusades, 
6-1556; 16-3860 
and Great Tom, 6-1538 
crowned at Westminster, 18-4682 
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Edward 1, executed Wallace, 1-126 

reign of, 1-128; 3-596, 769-77; 4-1035; 12-3135 
with troops, puzzle-picture, 4-930 
Edward XX, king of England, and barons, 12-3138 
and sturgeon, 10-2601 
reign of, 3-770-71; 4-832 
treasure stolen, 18-4685 
Edward XXX, king of England, and Calais, 

18-4181; 21-5533 

and Castilian expedition, 11-2816 
and Chaucer, 15-3934 
and cross of St. George, 9-2354 
and John of Bohemia, 11-2902 
and John of Montford, 10-2508 
reign of, 3-770; 8-2072 
used guns, 5-1164 

Edward XVj king of England, deuth of, 8-1992 
reign of. 3-776 
sons of, 18-4683 
visiting Caxton, 14-3613 
Edward V, king of England, in the Tower, 
8-1992-93: 18-4695 

Edward VI, king of England, .it inairLige of 
Amy Hobsurt. 15-3880 
reign of. 4-859 

saved sister. Queen Elizabeth, 13-2296 
Edward TXX, king of England, Abbey’s picture 
of coronation, 16-42 '0 
and Canadian Mounted Police, 18-4621 
reign of. 6-1120 

Edward, the Black Prince, of England, 3-772; 
8-2072, 10-2816 

Edward the Confessor, king of England, 

founded Westminster Abbey. 3-590. 595, 
18-4681 

heir of, 12-3133 

reign of. 2-465, 472; 5-1253 

shrine of, 3-769-70 

Edwards, William, brldgebuilder, 1-23 
Edwin, king of England, 2-466, 470 
“ Edwin Brood, " by Dickens, 10-24 62 
Eel, and fools of Gotham, 16-4126 
electric, 4-867. 10-2481, face 2600 
habits of. 10-2699 
various, 10-2481-83 
see also Conger-eel, Murena 
Egbert, king of Wessex, overlord, 2-4C6, 468; 
8-2068 

Egons, a courtier, 2-327 

Egfrid, king of Northumberland and Hexham, 
18-4794 

Egg, and equilibrium, 15-3885 
and fan: see Race, egg and fan 
as food. 11-2829, 13-3275 
bad egg floats. 7-1885 
bird and touched, 21-5639 
blowing the, 22-5919 
breaking eggs, 18-4694 
bieathlng of, 4-914 
chocolate, 9-2257 
cooking of, 10-2578 
does not roll off, 7-1 61 DIG 
Easter: see Easter-eggs 
effect of boiling on, 21-5513 
found in Pompeii, 23-6228 
golden, 12-3208 
good one sinks, 7-1885 
goose and the golden, 15-3878 
hard when boiled, 6-1588 
in story of forbidden room, 7-1699 
in the United States. 10-2678 
making an, 7-1885 
of a plant: see Seeds 
of amphibians, 5-1215 
of bees: see Bees 

of birds, 7-face 1756, 1760, face 1760 
of crabs. 10-2612 
of different colors, 7-1796 
of fish: see Fish, Gold-fish 

of Insects, see Ants, Aphides, Butterflies, In- 
sects, etc. 

of mammals, 14-3668 
of silkworms, 7-1824-25, 1829 
of turtles, 11-2918 
or-hen, priority of, 22-5892 
problem about, 1-256 
puzzle about, l-l 10 
shell for boat, 15-3900 
size of, and young, 12-3012 
smell of rotten, 8-1586 
stones so-called, 0-1603 

stor^of Lilliputian, in “Gulliver’s Travels,” 

use of, 8-1568 
water in. 5-1193-94 


Egg. white of. 12-3234 
yolk of, 11-2 


see also Auk, Birds, Duckbill, etc. 

JTff-hat, a game, 6-1603 
Bglamonr, Shakespearian character, 3-640 
Egmont, Count X. amoral d\ of the Netherlands, 


14-3549: 20-5225 
Egmont, mountain In New Zealand, 6-1488 
Egret, a bird, 8-1971, 1974; 9-2338-39, 2341 
_ eggs of, 7-face 1766 
Egypt, ancient surgery in, 18-4626 
and astrology, 8-1959-61 
animals in, 2-290, 512-13; 4-1014 
Arabs in. 15-3858 
battle-signs of, 7-1657 

birds of, 6-1559, 1561, 1564; 7-1895, 1898; 

8-1973, 1976 

cotton In. 9-2384: 19-1885 

fossils of, 14-3667 

fruit from, 3-651 

gems of. 24-6379, 6381, 6383 

glass atul, 6- 1263 

gold in, 20-5318 

great sights of, 23-6179 

history or, 2-297, 442; 4-865, 867; 9-1325-26; 

19-4957-58, 4961, 4966, 20-5202 
lotus-llnwer in, 13-3380 
mamelukes in, 11-2') 10 
Moliammedan school m, 23-6103 
monasteries of, 15-4030 
monuments of, 19-5039-40, 5042, 504 4 
musical instruments of. 5-1087 
Napoleon in, 9-2286, 17-4362, 4364 
Persians in, 20-5146, 5148, 5152-64 
pictures of, 13-3481 
plague in, 5-1207 
plants of. 13-3510 
sacred beetle of, 13-3303, 3306-07 
Saracens in, 6-1553 
sculpture of, 16-4171 
serpents of, 6-1382-83 
slave dynasty In, 11-2938, 2940 
**tory ot, 16-1297-4300. 4307, 18-4841; 

23-5951 

sugar-market In, 3-707 

surveying In, 23-6083 

water-supply of, 21-5416 

wilting in, 3-688, 13-3479, 3481-82, 3484 

see alHo Cleopatra 

“Egyptian Princess,” by Ebem, 23-5951 
Egyptians, and astronomy, 7-1675 
and Sirius, 13-3373 
and stars, 10-2637 
draft animals of, 23-6068 
eat with fingers, 18-4801 
lock of, 24-6358 
pottery of, 17-4539 
spoons of, 18-4805 
stature of. 11-2735 
writing of, 13-3480 
“Egyptian Singer,” by Ford, 16-4174 
Eider-dnoks, down of, 6-1563, 1566; 82-5752 
Eidophone, device for picturing voice, 16-4092 
Eiffel Tower, in Paris, 21-5534, 5540-41 
Eiger, Swiss mountain, 22-5846 
"Eight Bells,” picture by Home, 16-4248 
" Eight Cousins,” by Alcott, 8-2099 
Elalns, Lily Maid of Astolat, 5-1199 
Elamites, Asiatic people, 19-4960, 4962, 4966; 

20-5148 

Eland, an antelope, 2-411, 412; 24-6240, 6244 
Elastic, stretching of, 23-5995 
Elasticity, cause of, 22-5891 
explanation of, 4-921 
Elba Island, gems from, 24-6382 
in " Count of Monte Crlsto,” 16-4316 
Napoleon and, 2-360; 3-792; 5-1112; 9-2289, 
2292; 10-2594, 17-4368 
Elbe Canal, in Germany, 10-2566 

Elbe Blvtr, bridge over, 1-34 

In L’urope, 10-2550, 2594, 2696, 11-2764, 2900 
Elbow-joint, dislocation of, 17-4383 
fracture of the, 15-4289 
of the arm, 10-2571 

Elbrus Mountains, in Persia, 15-3802, 3856, 

3924 

Elder, Mrs. Ellla T., poems: see Poetry Index 
Elder-tree, European, 14-8535 
flowers of, 15-4016 

legend of, 8-1995 

El Dorado, fabled country, 23-6042, 6047 
Eleanor, of Aquitaine, queen of England, 3-592 
Eleanor, of Castile, queen of England, 3-769-70 
Eleanor^ Queen, crowned at Westminster, 



INDEX 


Election Boy, Presidential, celebration of, 
17-4463^ 

Bleotione, In Canada. 6-1454 

Elector, of Brandenburg, the Palatinate, etc.: 

see Brandenburg, Palatinate, etc. 

Elector, of Hanover, 10-2598 
Electoral Commission, and Tilden-Hayes dis- 
pute. 13-3408 

Elector Palatine, married slater of Charles I, 
7-1866 

Electors, of United States President and Vice- 
President. 6-1436. 1438 
Bleotra, a Pleiade, 13-3374 
Eleotrloity, and copper, 10-2678 
and fires, 32-6762 
and fog, 18-3144 
and glass, 23-6889 
and light, 11-2799 
and magnetism, 20-6855 
and motor-cars, 7-1787 
and Northern Lights, 80-6294 
and plant-growth, 14-3679 
and radium, 5-1310 
and soured milk, 16-4022 
and telegraph, 14-3575 
and water-power, 10-2682 
as power, 5-1190 
battery, 5-1099 

causes thunder and lightning, 3-813; 6-1689; 
13-3389 

conduction of, by metals, 5-1318 
conductors and non-conductors of, 

22-5889 

effects of, 11-2800 

forces things through skin, 8-1983 

generation of, 11-2716; 24-6862 

Hertzian waves of, 17-4448 

in fishes, 10-2481-82 

in lamps, 14-3678 

made at home, 8-2141 

men who found, 8-2161 

name of, 3-688 

nature of, 4-1020 

of animals, 3-677 ‘ 

on railroads, 10-2688 

splits up water, 5-1244 

trick with, 1-106 

two kinds, 6-1669 

use of for lights, 3-664, 687 

waves of, 6-1460; 20-5244 

why it kills, 14-3678 

see also Magnets, etc. 

Electro-magnet, and telegraph, 14-3576 
Improvement of, 8-2169 
making an, 10-2586 
Eleotro-magnetlsm, 8-2167 

Electron, Greek name for amber, 6-1450; 8-2162; 
30-5356 

Electrons, and aurora borealis, 20-5299 
likeness of, 20-5396 
make up atoms, 4-1020; 6-1450, 1568 
of the sun. 8-2094; 17-4586 
seeing, 10-4880 
what they are, 20-5357 
Electro-plating, process of, 18-4807 
Elegy, form or poetry, 2-369 
“ Elegy In a Country Churchyard,” by Gray, 
4-B98; 21-6449 

Elements, compounds of the, 7-1693 
making of the, 6-1447 
most important, 5-1313 
radio-active, 16-4312 
what they are, 4-853, 966; 6-1417 
Elephant, age of. 9-2349-60 
an animal, 2-290; 3-671, 805; 4-1011-12, 1015; 
6-1631 

and Africa, 16-4297 
and man. 22-6800, 5805 
and muter, 18-3872 
and moon. 34-6292 
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capture of,. 24-6241, 6248. 
crossed the Alps, 12-2989 
drinking, 7-1719 
fossil. 11-2919; 14-3667 
in battle, 20-5274-76 a 
intelligence of, 21-6568 
leather from skin, 11-2884 
lessons of, 21-5666-66 
lost tusk, 11-2917 M _ 

made at dinner table, 0-2267 
outlaw, 22-5806 
' storlc, 1-50. 


6245-47 


Elephant-tortoise, hihemat 

of aeroplanes, 1-177 
Blfland, king of, 12-5119 
Elgar, 31r Edward, mtiatotem 22-2924 
Elgin (JwnHlnioil, BarTof ^govern 
ada, 5-1274, 1281 « 

a (Thomas “ 


6371 

23-6127 


Bnw#), 


erpor of Can- 
Bnrl of, and Parthenon, 
10-6108 


Elgin . 

3- 610 

Elgin Marbles, Canova 
EU, and Samuel, 24i68^_ 

Ellas, character to “ dolster and the 'Hearth, 11 
16-4069 

‘•Elijah,” oratorio, 13-3290, 3202 
Ellodoras, and the fairies, 10-2036 
BUot.^Benaett or B en e di c t, father of Jqhn. 

Eliot, George, English author. 10-8621, .2096 
Eliot Henrietta Eobtos, poems: see Poetry In- 

Ellot, John, apostle to 
Eliot, Blr John. Em " 

4- 1088; Tl8 62, 

BUs, king of: see Augeas 
BUssa, character in/' Faerie Queene,” 3-699 
Bllxiri see Life, elixir of 

Elizabeth, czarina of Russia, reign of, 14-3726 
Elisabeth, empress of Austria, .and Maria 
Theresa, 17-4554 

Elisabeth, or Valois, married Philip II, 22-5860 
Elizabeth, princess, daughter of James I. mar- 
rieiTFrederlck, elector, 20-2668 
Bllsabeth.^rincess of Brunswlck-Bevern, wife 


tie to the Indians, 9*6414 


of 


lerlck the. Great/ 17-4662 ~ 

id, -and opal, #-832 


of Engl 

and French ambassador, 4-857 
and Leicester, 15-3881 
and Mary, queen of Scots, 12-8132, 3142 
and Netherlands. 22-5860 
and Persia, 15-8862 
and Philip II, 22-5850 
and Raleigh, 15-4078; 21-5408 ; 24-6271 
and Roman Catholics, 19-5093 
and Russia, 14-3724 
and Shakespeare, 21-5588, 5636 
and Sir Philip Sidney, 2-475 
and stockings, 4-1042 
and Swiss cantons, 12-3988 
ate with fingers, 18-4801 
character In “Kenilworth,” 8-1496 
. founded East India Company. 14-3646 
helped Dutch patriots, 14-8546 
letters of. 15-3800 
played on spinet, 5-1088 
reign of, 4-869-62 
ring and Essex, 24-6881 
saved by brother, 13-3296 
sent embassy to India, 7-1716 
signing death-warrant, 9-frontls. 

Elisabeth, queen of England, widow of Edward 
IV, 18-4684 

Elisabeth, queen of England, wife of Henry VII, 
4-855 

Blisabetik, queen of Rumania. 13-3 24 0 
Elisabeth, V. J., college at, 17-^66 . 

Elk. fossil Irish, 11-2919 ' 


inerinj/^hl626 


hyj. 

BlUe, character fn " Water Babies,” ,15-3336 
Elliott, Charlotte, hymm 




of, M4M7 


kind of deer, 2-412 
BUangowan, In “Guy M® 

' ijaghter of King Arthur, 19-6119 
hymns of, 2-2015 

Elliott; Bbeneser/ 5-1153 
Ellipse, path of planets, 9-3889 

22S CfilUM 

European. 13-8260 
flowers of, 11-2877 
In Canada, 14-3733 
use of, 20-585 2 

■ftf» character, In " Lohengrin," #1-6661 

“ El Sombrero As Tree Feoos,” by Alarcon, 
20-6316 

Elves, and the cobbler* ,2-726 
Ely, Island of, camp on.1-188 
Blyot. Sir Thoaw, wrote " Goyenowr,” 

Blynan ruids, 1-78 
Elytra, wing-sheaths of Insect 
Emanci p ati o n .Croup* a statue, 3 
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and slavery, 3-787; 

Lincoln reading, 8-204 Q 

in Switzerland, 14-8992 
of 
of 

Emaljra, romance' of' the Lady, 8-497 

2ZS&$£i.X8i?*- ”- 577# 

Emerson, Edward, brother of R. Waldo, 6-1618 

Bau SS\I^S 25$?' Amer,oan ph,l080pher ’ 

ch5dr°n of‘ 4 t 87 099 

fife o^*60L(!l fl ll-41 56, 4169, 4M8 

caB&ntfEtt.vgM 

Emegsoj^Hev, William, father of R. Waldo, 

&annja& l uur* ,N 

Baitnu, Indian kina, 8-498 
u aaUa, n by Rousseau, 30-6312 
Bmllla, Shakespearian character, 8-444 
BrnlUus, Prinee. of Hesse-Darmstadt, and sol- 
diers, 18-4026 

character in “ David Copperfleld," 

Emin Pmeha, rescued by Stanley, 9-302 

BUBWWSSSU* 

8-1129 

Willard lohool, In Troy, 19-3118, 3120 
non, Henry H., his painting of dead shep- 
herd and his dogs, 94-6833 
Emmett, Daniel Deoatvr, songs of, 19-3051 
Emmett, Lydia r„ American painter, 16-4268 
Emotion, and spasms, 17-4484 
feelings, 80-6187 

Emperors, butterflies and moths, 19-3020 
Emperors, Eastern, of Rome, 19-8074 
emperor and his new clothes, 14-3705 
emperor and his servant, a Story, 8-1208 
emperor and the figs, 18-4991 
Flavian, of Rome, 8-639 


Hall of the. 81- 
“oly Roman, lO-z&se 

estern, of Rome, 18-3074 » 
lira, British, 16^077 
Byzantine; see Byzantium 
Holy Roman: see Holy Roman Empire 


France, Rom 


SassanL 
see also 
Empire 
Empire 



sarstA 


Persia, rise and fall of 
empire of 

l&oj) 

ship, 88-6781 
LIP* 1 title, 7-1720 


«, German river,- 10-2660 


what 

UTK&W 




<«oo 

„T9 

ln “ Pilgrim’s Progress," 

^&farpi£Zph ot - M1 * 
aa *%gfc£S£* 3 i t ** sha ““ p<!are » na 

XndiocttT John, settled at Salem, S-S26 


qfisa&ASBrfc** 1 * 

in nltroi 


. . 1988 

!on and dissipation of, if-4392 


tSBfc&T' 

ot ‘ u ' ,4M; *«•**»*: 

#1 


psbxstfSAMr^" - >-& 

Are and water drtVa the, M04-08' 
first engines, 8-409 * 

for fire flghW. 88-6767. 6761, 6768 . 

for gasoline, 11-2718 

{SUffS&S&ftflMiN 

Invention of, 8-600 * . 

of aeroplane, 1-174 ^ 

2 Wfe^ 8 ’ 16 : ' 

^^,«oS;rw!-. I-comottv " 

problem concerning, 8-1104 
England, alcohol and children In, 91-6440 
and American Civil War, 8-20^7 2049 
and Berlin Treaty, 13-3242 
and Crimean War, 6-2290 
and football. 84-6277 
and Hermann, 10-2660 
and New Amsterdam, 8-649 
and Northmen, 14-8662, 3664 
and Pope -Innocent III, 10-6098 
and Russia. 14-3723, 8^28 
and Spain, 13-3341 
and Trent affair, 8-2048 
and Venezuela boundary, 13-3494 
animal representing, 0-2351 
animals of, 3-8Q6, 808; 4-1012; see also Great 
Britain, animals ln, etc, 
apostles ln, 9-2362 
art in, 16-4173-74 
attacked by Zeppelins, 1-174 
beginning of freedom, 3-589 
birds of, 6-1669-80; 7-1893; 8-2218, 2 21 8 ; see 
also Birds* 

galled John Bull. 9-2361 

Christianity In, lfr-2650 

climate of, 16-4818 

cutlery ln, 18-4801, 48Q2 

Czar Peter In, 14-3784 

diseases In. 11-2801-02 

during Civil War, 8-2062 

during Seven Tears* War, 17-4665 

earthquakes in, 18-4694 

end or a long struggle, 3-1112-13 

fighting for the crown, 3-769 


first men In, 33-6017 
flag of, 4-1048; 9-1116. 1239; 
see also Flags, Standard 


9-2364; 91-5492; 


flowers of, 00-6234 
founding of the nation, 8-465 
fruit ln, 3-649 
gold and, 16-4111 
grasses of, 5-1343, 1346, 1348 
gravitation in, 16-3826 

history of, 1-127; 9-R38-41; 5-1163; 16-4111; 
see also English History, puzzle-pictures 
from, London 

in battle of Navarlno, 3-3240 
In India, 7-1716; 16-4078 
In New World, 8-272, 279, 282; 3-556-67; 
4-893, 900 

in the long ago, 1-806 
insects of, 13-3306 
Jews in, 94-6336 

legend of English people, 14-3622 
lighthouses of. 3-761 
men of the Great Rebellion, 7-1857 
mistress of the seas, 6-1398 
name of, 9-2361; 17-4370 
Napoleon and, 17-4366 

Parliament of, 8-696. 768, 773; 4-866, 858-69, 
900, 995, 998. 1034, 1048; 5-1114, 1120; 
7-1867; 16-4078; 18-4744, 4746 
patron mint of, 4-978 
poetry in, 9-477 
power of ruler, 6-1434 
printing ln, 14-3610, 8618 
reformation In, 19-5098 
relations with France, 8-2420 
Royal Standard of, 18-8186 
rubber introduced to, 88-6798 
ruler df, 17-4384 

settlements’ o^Vree cities, 10-2$P4 
silkworms In, 7-1829 
times of the Stuarts, . 

to?k - GihiStJ, U lMi 
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England, Tories return to, 6-1390 
Union Jack of, 9-2354 


union Jack of, 9-2354 
war with China, 8-2018 

war with France, 3-556, 559: 4-993: 6-1394-96: 
9^2286; 18-3140; see also Hundred Tears’ 

war with Spain. 9-280; 94-6274 
wars Of, 13-3344; 14-3547 
Wheat in, 5-1182; 11-2947 
English, Dr. Thomas Dunn, wrote " Ben Bolt," 

13- 3064 

English, in Canada, 94-6346 
English Channel, cliffs of, 19-3033 
crossed by aircraft, 1-176; 99-5810 
crossed by shell, 23-6146 
did not exist, 8-2067 
in Europe, 1-208; 5-1115: 9-2288, 2415 
Webb swam across, 16-4314 
English History, puzzle-pictures from, 4-930 
English language, first book printed in, 

14- 3612 

growth of, 15-3936 

helped by knowledge of Latin, 13-3231 
men who first wrote, 15-3935 
revived in England, 3-589 
words In, 9-2351: 19-3231 
see also Story-dictionary In English 
English Vale, In Ireland, 3-773 
Hngstlen lake, in Switzerland, 89-5847 
Enid, am) Geraint, 8-1988 
•• Enigma." of Schiller, 91-6523 
Bnlpena Elver, 1-203 
"Enlightened One:" see Buddha 
Enxxdt^, Hr., character in " Pilgrim’s Progress," 

Ensigns, of navy, 18-4712; 23-6214 
Entente Oordlale, of France, Russia and Eng- 
land, 9-2426 

Enterprise, ship, 19-3008 
Envelope, during Civil War, 8-2052 
how to draw and paint, 3-460 
Enver Bey, and Young Turks, 13-3246 
Eohlppne, prehistoric horse, 20-5334; 93-6062 
Bpanunondas, Theban leader, 5-1324, 90-5209 
Bpaphrodltne, frecd-man, 11-2939 
Ephesus, Duke of, Shakespearian character, 

3-638 

Hphesns, Ionian city, 9-2351; 30-5202 
Bplotetua, a slave-philosopher, 5-1289; 11-2939 
Bptonrns, Greek, 5-1320 
Epidermic, outer skin, 8-1922, 1981 
Epiglottis, of the throat, 7-1649; 15-3997 
" Bplgonen,” by Immcrmann, 13-3398 
Bpimethens, and Pandora. 19-5116 


Splnay, Boron Franz d’, character In "Count of 
^Monte Crlsto." 17-4432 
"Epitaph," by Cowper, 33-6031 
Epitaphs, Interesting. 2-475 
Equation, chemical, 7-1697 
Equator, description of earth’s, 3-432 
gravitation at, 15-3825 
on the map. 7-1766 
spinning of people at, 90-5175 
Why hot at, 19-3046 

Equilibrium, and centre of gravity. 15-3883-85 
three states of, 14-3671, 3675 
Bqnlnon, vernal, 99-5896 
Equitable Building, in New York, 19-5008, 
99-5765 

Erasmus, Deslderlus, Dutch scholar, 12-3192; 
14-3540 

In "Cloister and the Hearth," 18-4076 
Srdtty: see Transylvania 
Brehns, ship, 31-5458, 5464 
Brshns, Mount, crater of, 31-face 5465 
in Antarctic, 31-5464 
Breoh, Asiatic city. 19-4960 
Brio, a servant, 4-981 
Brio, the Bed, of Greenland, 1-16 
Brloospn, John, and Monitor, 9-2048, 2051 
Brlosdfc, Ziolf, discoveries of, 1-16; 8-271, 273; 

SsteOMujjg building the, 8-1388; 7-1838; 13-3491; 

Importance of, 10-2688 
Brie, Boko, In America, 1-14, 228; 93-6120 
Brieo, Indian tribe. 1-21 

Erik, king of Norway, and Margaret, 13-3186 

Brin. ship. 19-4944 

Eritrea, colony of. 18-4808 

"Erl King," by Schubert, 13-3291 

Ermine, fur of, 16-4060; 19-6074 

EroS, servant of Antony, 98-6790 

IWR character In " Faerie Queene,” 8-697 

BVttptlahi, volcanic. 8-2088; 13-8261. 8268 


Srymanthns, Mfe* Boar of, 13-3874; 90-5185 
Ssarhaddon, king of Assyrlal 19-4968-67 
Esau, Biblical character, 94-6829 
Ssbjerg, port of Denmark, 14-8668 
Esoolta, a street, 8-2147 
Esoorial, Spanish palace, 13-8844; 88-5860 
Escriok, church of St. Helena at, 80-6884 
Eskimos, and fat, 19-8281 
Arctic natives, 21-6466 
boat of, 19-3106 
costume of, 13-8487 
dogs of, 3-608. 511: 94-8818, 6824 
exhibits of. 20-6324 
in Alaska, 15-4060 

life of. 9-408; 4-1074-75; 11-2788; 91-6481 
"Esmond," by Thackeray, 0-2326-27 
Esmond, Beatrix, character in " Henry Esmond," 
13-3309 

character in “The Virginians," 13-3422 
Esmond, Colonel Frank, character in “ Henry 

Esmond,” 13-3309 

character In “The Virginians," 13-3420 
Esmond, Henry,* character in “Henry Esmond," 
13-3309 

Esmond, M a da m , character in “ The Virginians," 
13-3419 

Esmond, Thomas, character In “ Henry Esmond," 
13-3309 

Esmond, William, character In "The Virgin- 
ian s,” 13-3421 

Esnambno, French corsair, 93-6043 
Esneh, temple at, 33-6186 
Bsopns Creak, dam across, 90-6193 
Esperanto, artificial language, 17-4483 
Esquimaux, In Canada, 8-1919-20 
see also Eskimos 

" Essay on Criticism," by Pope, 33-6030 
“ Essay on Man," by Pope. 23-6031 
" Essays,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 0-1613 
"Essays of Ella," by Lamb, 18-4731 
Essen, fac tories at, 11-2766 
Essex, Earl of, and Raleigh, 91-5410, 6412 


mid sardonyx ring, 34-6381 
Essex, English county, 2-465 
Essex, ship, 6-1398; 12-3008 
Estate, the first, 9-2280 
the third, lfl-4101 

Estates, three, of France, 9-2280; 10-4100 
Bstolhi^ character in “Great Expectations," 

Esterhasys, Haydn, bandmaster of, 13-3288 
Bstersoom: see Gran 
Esther, a Jewess, 24-6332-38 
and Persian history, 20-5152 
character In “ Ben Hur," 20-5259 
Esthonla, girl of, 15-3799 
Btah, village In Arctic, 21-5462 
Eteooles, king of Thebes, 8-476 
" Eternal CItv: " see Rome 
Eternity, Cape, on the Saguenay. 7-1771 
Ethelbert, king of England, 2-467; 18-4792 
Sthelred, the Unready, king of the English, 
8-472; 14-3654 

Ether (the), conveys radiations, 16-4230 
electric-waves or, 8-2170; 90-5366, 6358 
heat-waves of, 16-4310 
In space, 9-2297; 14-3582: 91-6614 
Is everywhere, 8-2010; 15-3907 
keyboard of the, 90-5241, 6244 
light-waves of, 5-1285; 7-1791; 14-3780; 

15-4022; 17-4523 
specific gravity of, 15-3828 
states or movement in, 13-3426 
waves In the. 4-1086; 5-1319; 6-1449; 

14-3677-78; 90-5167 
see also Light, Sound, etc. 

Ether, sulphuric, 7-1891; 10-2537; 11-2800; 
18-4682-83 

Ethers, chemical substances, 7-1891 
Ethiopia, Matthew In, 8-2351 
Ethyl-alooholi see Alcohol 
Etna^Mt.^ Sicilian volcano, 8-2084; 19-8074; 

Eton, founded, 3*776 

Btrioh, aviator, 1-177 

Etruria, kingdom of. 6*1408; 90-6272 
Strnsoans, in Italy, 14-3694; 90-6271-74 
Bttriok Shepherd: see Hogg, James 
Buoalne, an aneesthetlc, 10-4683 
Euoalyptus. Australian tree, 6-1376 
Eugene, Prince of Savoy, and Spanish succes- 
sion, 10-2660 

Euphrates Elver, in Asia, 18-8866; 19-4967. 
4960-61: 80-6148 . „ . 

see also Assyria, Babylonia, etc. 
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Eurasia. Europe and Asia together, 14-3721; 
15-3797 

Baraka, meaning of, 18-3150 
Barone, and Mexican debts, 17-4402 

animals of, 1-55, 206; 8-406, 414; 3-678, 681-82; 

4- 1011-12, 1075; 5-1215, 1218-19; 13-3361, 
3363; 81-5674; 84-6375 

ants of, 11-2972 

birds of. 6-1558, 1564; 7-1763-64; 8-1972, 
1973-75; 88-6746; see also Birds 
bread In. 5-1132 
butter In. 5-1132 
butterflies of. 18-3020 
Christianity In, 10-2660 
elephants of, 14-8667 
flsh of, 10-2707-08 
horse In, 83-6063, 6066 
insects of, 18-3196; 13-3306-07 
map of, 0-2076 
nuts of, 8-1997, 2001 
Persians In, 80-5148 
plants of, 16-4132; 20-5214 
salt in, 1-238 
serpents of, 6-1384, 1386 
statue of, by MacDowell, 19-5040 
steppes of, 18-3128 
sugar in, 3-703; 9-2386 
trees of: see Trees, rtrst talk about 
-wages in, 11-2711 
wheat in, 11-2949 
writing materials in, 13-3479, 3482 
European, skull of, 10-2669 
Eurystheus, king of Argolis, and Hercules, 
80-5185 

Eustace, character in “Westward Ho!” 

14-3714 

Bustaoe, of Boulogne, 6-1551 
Bastaohe, saved master, 19-4800 
Bustaohlo, Bartolommeo, Italian scientist, 
84-6234 

Bustaohlus, physician, 18-4630 
Buxine Sea: see Black Rea 

Bvandale, Lord, character in “Old Mortality,” 
7—1 776 

“Evangeline,” by Lon Kiel low, 4-898 
Evangeline, country of, 1-223 
see also Acadia. Nova Scotia 
Evangelist, character in “ Pilgrim’s Progress , " 

5- 1125, 1127 

Evans, Augusta, American writer. 8-2098 
Evans, Marian: see Eliot, George 
Evans, Petty Officer, death of, 81-5466 
Evaporation, effect of, 3-428 
or water, 10-2537 
solar, in salt making, 1-238 
Eve, in “ Paradise Lost,” 88-5479 
Eveline, heroine of “The Betrothed." 6-1495 
Evelyn (John), comment on elder, 14-3535 
Evening-emerald: see Peridot 
Everest, Blr George, surveyor, 14-3683 
Everest, Mount, in Himalayas, 6-1631; 14-3683; 
16*3922 

Everglades, swamp in Florida, 1-12; 83-5960 
Evergreens, foliage of. 15-4018 
plants called, 7-1793 
Everlasting-pea, a plant, 17-4475 
Everlastings, flowers, 6-1519 
Everything, can we see? 8-518 
reason ror, 80-5290 
Bvll-Onei see Wolverine 

Evolution of the Book, a painting, by Alexander, 
7-1688 

Ewald, Oarl, Danish author, 6-1483 
Bwes, and lambs, 81-6664 
Ewing, Mrs., poems: see Poetry Index 
Bxoaubnr, sword of King Arthur, in “ Table 
Round," 4-885; 13-3372 
Bxoelolor, a geyser, 3-584 

Bxohange, telephonic: see House that Jack has 
Bnoommunloatfon, punishment of, 10-2564-55 
Snecutlve, of United States, 6-1434 
Executive Mansion: see White House 
Bxerolse-book, what to do with, 10-2520 
Bxerolses. to practise at home, 18-4829 

with dumb-bells, 5-1801 

Bxhauster, in gas-making. 8-420 
"Bulls of Erin,” by Campbell, 14-3766 
Bulles. to Siberia, 14-3798; 15-3805 
“P*”*®®*, character In “ Pll^tim's Progress, 1 * 
0*1185 

Expiration, act of, 7-1652; 84-6309, 6355 
Explorations, archaeological, 19-4958 


Expositions i see Chleagou exposition at. Phi la- 

Extremities* of the body, 10-4900 
Byam, English Village, 3-633 
Eyeball, origin of. 17-4523 
shape of, 18-4331; 88-5721 
", 17-4428, - 


study of, 
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Byebrlght,' a plant, 15-3802 
Eyebrows, growth of, 0-1982 
use of, 16-4264 
what are they for? 0-816 
Bye-glasses, use of, 10-4839: 17-4498 
Eyelashes, growth of, 0-1982 
use of, 16-4264 

Byelids, and light, 5-1284-86, 1290 
movements of, 80-6176 
of herons, sewed-up, 8-1974 
of snakes and fishes, 5-1290 
use of the, 16-4264 
Byes, and great heights, 13-3518-14 
and light, 6-1284-85, 1290 
and onions, 8-2009 
and sleep, 6-1284, 1290 
assist balance, 15-3998 
blinking of, 10-2460 
bones about the, 10-2571 
color-blindness, 1-166 
compound, 13-3304 
deception by, 8-518 
dislodging things in the, 13-3440 
electric waves that excite, 80-5244 
In pictures, that follow you. 7-1884 
Injured by pure water, 3-816 
light in the. 17-4425 
lights and blows on, 11-2800 
lights seen with closed, 13-3046 
magnifying power, 80-5395; 83-5995 
of baby, 22-5888 
of chaffinches, blinded, 8-2111 
of flatfish, 10-2605-06 
of lizards, 6-1210, 1213, 1217, 1219 
of owl, 7-1885 

of snakes, 5-1219; 6-1387; 10-2469 
of tuatera, 83-6001 
of young animals, 7-1885 
parts of the, 16-4329 
protected by brows. 3-818 
pupils change, 13-3510 
sparkling ol, 80-5176 
spots before, 18-3046 
squinting of, 14-3570-71 
story of the, 16-4269 
stuff of the, 15-4022 
the median, 15-4021 
unaffected by ear-rings, 14-3780 
use of tw’O, 7-1654; 10-2476: 14-3570 
vision of, 1-45, 48, 112, 163; 7-1654, 11-2908, 
2911; 13-3386 

walking when eyes are shut, 7-1854 
work of, 81-5623 
Eye-splice, of a rope, 13-3326 
Eye-strain, cause of headache, 88-5725 
Eyre, ^Edward John, explored Australia, 8-366, 

Ezra, Biblical character, 34-6332 


Babies, of .®sop, Buddha, etc.: see yEsop, fables 
of, Buddha, fables of, etc. 

Fabre d’Eglantlne, French poet, 14-3772 
Fabriano, Gentile da* Italian artist, 5-1174; 
19-6097, 6100 

Fabrioius* physician, 18-4631 
Faoe, arteries of, 19-4928 

changes when thinking, 5-1285 r 
crooked In mirror, 6-1586 
description of, 10-2569 
earth’s changing. 18-3031 
how to draw hundreds of faces, 19-6131 
no man oould look on, 4-1051 
of backboned animals, 8-2077 
on the moon, 9-2206 
that follows us from pictures, 7-1884 
warm without clothes, 10-2537 
Faeeta, of an eye, 10-4262 
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rvr"— i Av-tpoB FSotor, of fur- trade, is-4sse, 

5*Plorers, and what they found, 8-271 Factories, in India, 7-1716 
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Footers, In lone division, 
meaning of, 19-3233 


13-3488 


Faculty, power of thinking, 19-5021 
Fading: see Color, what fades 

Bpen,M ' MMi • rMM: 

character In " Faerie Queene,” 8-697, 699 
Fagln, character In “ Oliver Twist,” 10-2562 
flfa, In "Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 19-4141 
Fahrenheit, Gabriel BanloL Invented ther- 
mometer, 8-1937; 15-3910 
Fahrenheit: see Scale, Fahrenheit 
Fainting, cause of. 5-1163; 10-2460; 18-3228; 
93-5993, 6108 
treatment for, 19-5032-33 
Fair, at Nijnl-Novgorod, 15-8796, 3802 
Fair, why are some people? 1-167 
Fairfax ^Thomas, Baron), and George Washing- 

and JLa thorn House. 18-4746 
Fairfax court Bonne, serenade at, 19-8054 
Foirfeather, character In “Cobblers and 
Cuckoo,” 9-2313, 2398 
“Fair God,” by Wallace, 9-274; 17-4398 
Fair ground, In baseball, 90-6247 
“ Fair Harvard,” by Oilman, 12-3054 
Fairies, and the Hunchbacks, a story, 5-1146 
and the Sleeping Beauty, 7-1708 
fairy horn-cup, 8-1995 
fairy’s revenge, 8-1526 
homes of the seven little, 1-265 
In the tulips, 6-1468 
Inside the shells. 7-1727 
, of piano: see Music * 

of St. David. 10-2636 
plants sought by, 18-4668. 4660 
restlng-game of the, 18*3468 
strange cap of. 9-2231 
two new games of, 13-3379 
see also Fairy-books 
“Fair Maid of Perth,” story of, 9-1496 
Fair Oaks, battle of, B-2048 
Falroaks, In “ Penclennls,” 13-3515 
“ Fair One with Golden Looks,” authorship of, 
8-1478 

Falrport, in ” Antiquary,” 7-1667 
Falrport, sheriff of, character In “ Antiquary,” 
7-1668 

Fairy-books, writers of the, 8-1477 
Fairy-cap: see Foxglove 
Pairyfoot, story of. 16-1049 
Fairy Grotto, In Mammoth Cave, 5-1309 
“ ” ' 2-frontls. 


Fairyland, court of, i 
story about, 3-697 
Fairy Maid, of Van 1 


Lake, 8-2316 

Fairy-ring, of fungi, 18-4689; 19-4881 
see also Mushrooms 

Faith, charaoter In “ Faerie Queene,” 3-698 
Faith, concrete ship, 16-4243 
Faithful, character iu “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
5-1129, 1181, 1183 

“Faithful Servant,” by Grlllparzer. 18-8398 
Faleon, Mr., character In “Peter Simple,” 
8-2030 

Paloon, bird of prey, 7-1893, 1898-99; 9-2342; 
see also Merlin 
egg Of. 7-face 1766 
Falcon, ship, 10-2492 
Falconer, XL, song-writer, 14-3771 
Falooner, Bobert Alexander, president Univer- 
sity of Toronto, 81-6403 
Faloonet, Atienne M., French sculptor, 18-4174 
Foloonry, hunting with falcons, 7-1900 
Fuller!, Giovanni, and Canova, 90-5381 
Falkirk, battleof, 1-126, 128 
Falkland, Luolue Carey, Lord, went over to 
Charles I, 7-1858, 1866 
Falling, dreamB of, 99*6811 
Fallopius, physician, 18-4830 
Folstaff, character In “Ring Henry IV,” 

91-&87 

PamflUs, of plants, 18-4133 
Family, a painting, 7-1688 
Family, the Teutonlo, 14-3651 
Family Compact, In Upper Canada, 8^769 
Famine, ana the Glbeonltes, 88-5915 
In Ireland, 91-6658 
iif Russia, 18-3798 
Fad, of paper, 19-4825 
Fancy-dress, costumes for, 90-6846-47 
__ see also Costumes 

of poisonous snakes. 8-1879-80, 1288; 
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merchant, 18*2002 
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b the Washington, 91-5432-33 


Faria, Abb6, character in “ Count of Monte 
Crista,” 18-4319; 17-4432 
Farm, Canadian Experimental, 1-286; 8-2276 
for furs, 19-6074. 5078 
in Newfoundland. 94-6297 
*-*“* 

problem concerning, 8-716 
Forman (Henry), flights of. 1-176 
Farmer, and his dog, 81-6668 
and his sacks, 99-2684 
• and his sons, 9-2317 
and the brownie, 16-4288 
and the raven, 93-8023 
and the stork, 11-2963 
and the tramp, 1-266 
cunning, and the dwarf, 18-4260 
In “Canterbury Tales,” 18-8989 
of India, 7-1717 

Fame Islands, and Grace Darling, 7-1748 
Faroe Islands, ownership of, 14-8568 
Farragut, Captain, character In “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues,” 19-5049 
Farragut, David G„ during American Civil War 
8-2048, 2050, 2052 
statue of, 18-4671-72 
Fashions, French, 8-2422 
Fasts, of Eastern church. 18-3798 
of men, 11-2729 
Fat, and hot water, 18-4272 
and oil, 11-2804 
as body-fuel. 18-4110; 81-6622 
as food. 11-2729-30; 19-3231; 91-5622 
digestion of. 9-2365-66 
in milk, 5-1132; 11-2827; 17-4372 
of cocoa, 13-3415 
of soap. 19-3228 
Fatalism, what It Is, 91-5615 
Fat Boy, character in ” Pickwick Papers,” 
10-2469 

Fates, three, of the Parthenon, 16-4172 
Father, boy who served his, 93-0028 
Father Christmas, In story, 9-2180, 2184 
Father Frite: see Frederick II, the Great 
Father of His Country: see Washington, 

George 

Father of His People: see Louis XII, king of 
France 

Father of History: see Herodotus 

Father of Leprosy : see Gecko 

Father of Hew France: see Champlain, Samue 

do 

Father of Paris: see Louis, St. 

Father of Terror: see Sphinx, of Ghlseh 
Father of the Haval Academy: see Maury, 

Matthew F. 

Fathers of the Confederation: see Canadians, 

well-known 

Father Thames i see Thames Rlyer 
Father William: see William the Rlleht 
Fatigue, effect on digestion, 19-8169 
or tiredness. 7-1879; 18-4022 
Fault, in rocks, 11-2920 
in tennis, 17-4379 
“ Faust,” by Goethe, 90-5813 
by Gounod, 18-3294 ^ 

Faustinua, a Roman Christian, 4^*82 
Fawkes. Guy, treason of, 4-1086; 7-1606-07; 
17-4637* 

Fawn, behavior of, 91-5668 
on canal-boat, 18*4768 
Fawn-lily i see Adder* e-tongue 
Fear, an emotion, 90-6188 
and heart-beats, 10-5020 
and sounds, 10-4871 

feeling of, 11-2785 
of beetles, etc., 18-4876 

Fearless, v£e7 see'lffihar4 tbs Fearless 

^Seas/in' the^ouee of Mason,” painted by 

Veronese, 8-1177 _ ^ 

Feathers, and fans, 18*2690 
birds killed 0-2340-44 
collection of. Mj*4f08 
drawing, 88-6162 
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use of oil on. 6-1603 
why shed. 6-2360 

see also Cassowary, Ostrtoh, Quills, ete. 
reatiier-Bt»r,^a^ marine animal, 9-face 2404 bis, 

February, name of, 17-4631 

FedUM* JD&^ln 6 Ne* York, 6-1302; 19-5010, 6017 
Federalists, of Argentina, 90-5362 
Feelers, of marine animals, 9-2404 bis, 2408 
see also Antennae. Tentacles 
Feeling. and thinking, 19-6082; 90-6187 
see also Emotion 
rest, and cold, 8-1983 
assist balance. 16-3998 
binding of Chinese, 26-4020 
coldness of. 6-1694 
coverings for, 12-8106 
deformed, of Chinese, 19-8112 
exercises for, 18-4829 
wearing atftty of, 10-2472 
webbed: see Birds, that swim and climb, 
Jacanas 

Feldspar, a mineral; 99-6987 
for china, 17-4641 
In Nova Scotia, 91-6644 
see also Moonstone 

Felloe, daughter of Earl of Warwick, 6-1366 
Fell, Margaret, a Quaker, 99-6936 
Fellahln, of Egypt, 16-4304 


Felling, how to do. 2-489 

Females, protective Instinct* of, 90-6189 

Femme Osage, Boone’s cabin at, 24-6261 

Femur, bone of the leg, 10-2671; 16-4201 

Psnee-llsardt see Swift 

Fsnos-posts, trees used for, 17-4662 

Fences, rail, 90-6299 

Fen Country, of England, 1-128 

Fenrls, wolf-spirit, 1-98 

Ferdinand, Shakespearian hero, 9-330 

Ferdinand, tsar of Bulgaria, 13-8242 

Ferdinand (I), Holy Roman Emperor, reign of. 

10-2666: 11-2898, 2903; 91-6662; 99-6850 
Ferdinand EL of Austria, 10-2668 
Ferdinand MX, defeated Bohemians, 11-2904 
Ferdinand HZ, king of Castile and Leon, 

18-4745 

Ferdinand V, king of Castile, ancestor of 
Charles V, 1^8644 
and Columbus, 10-2446; 17-4464 
and New World, 9-282 
married Isabella, 13-3340-42 
FstdfiuCnd YZZ, king of Spain, deposition of, 
17-4614 

Ferguson, Major Patrick, at King’s Mountain, 
4-1007-08; 7-1834 

Fsrgnason, Bobstt, Scotch poet, 93-6032 
Ferment, dfsallva, 8-2172 
of yeast. 93-5991 

Fsrttsntatfon, alcoholic. 7-1890-91 
Ferments, and temperature, 16-4088 
In seed. 17-4486 
of the body, 9-2364, 2866 
Permler, et 1a Glgogne, 18-4864 
le maun, et Is Naln, 90-6385 
Pent, Will, character In " The Chimes,” 9-2300 
Fsnuui ^^ iamcter^ln "Count of Monte Crlsto,” 

Fw^ g^ yrlnoe of Portugal, a prisoner, 

Fens, appearance of, 1-188 
basket for, 91-6643 
cultivation of. *-2$0: 9-817; 14-8664 
section out through fern, 9-2883 
that formed ooafe 4-frontls., 829 
Ferrar, Bobert, martyrdom of, 19-5094 


Ferrar, Bobert, martyrdom of, 19-5094 
Ferrara* Buobs** o t, 14-8696 
Ferrar#, Inrtty, character fn » Magic Pen of 
Truth." 8-2062 

Ferraro, Chigllelmo, Italian writer, 90-6816 

■WMShafl * "- 5077 
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for^plants, >0-4144 

from cot^on-aeedi 30-4886 

£SX£ft titt* 

Fetlock, of horse, 28-6062 
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malarial, 19-8887 
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typhus, 11-2801 s 18-4682 
24 63 68" 21B4: “" 3201 *°*» 82 * 6 * 3 ®; 41-6598-99; 

Fes, king of, and Prince Fernando,- 16-4027 - 
Fesslwlg, character In ” Christmas Carol," 
9-2198, 2200 

FesMu^^Mra., character in "Christmas Card," 

Fesslwlg, the Mlssei, characters In “Christmas 

Carol,” 9-2200 

Fibres, bulbs grown In, 7^1862 
elastic, 94-6310 
for ropes, 16-4003-11 
of asbestos, 93-6095 
of ear, 16-3917 
of milkweed, 19-5092 
see also Nerves, Muscle. Stomach, etc. 


Fibula, bone of the leg, 10-2671; 16-4301 
Pickets, Francis, built ship Savannah, 10-2492 
Fiddler, magic boy, 3-578 


Fiddler-crab: see Crab 
“ Fldello,” by Beethoven, 13-3292 


Field, OytTM, West, and Atlantic cable, 10-2487 
2494; 17-4445 

Field, Bugsne,. poems: see Poetry Index 
.poetry of. 8-1621 
Field, and the ponds, 21-6524 
from moving train, 18-4817 
problem concerning mowing of, 5-1104 
Fielder, In baseball: see Baseball 
Fieldfare, a bird, 8-2109, 2112 
Field-golf, a game, 3-736 

Fielding, Henry, English author, 7-1745, 1750 
Fielding, May, character In ” Cricket on the 
Hearth.” 9-2302 

Field-Marshal, etc., carved figure, 18-4679 
Field-of-the-Oloth-of-Oold, meeting of kings on. 

4-857; 8-2072; 21-5686 
Fleld-of-the-Dead : see Arlington 
Fields, the, In New York, 19-5006 
Flsld-Boablous, a plant. 17-4473 
Fiery-faoei see James II. king of Scots 
Flesole, Fra Angelico, works at. 15-4036 
history of, 11-2787 

Fifth Avenue, In New York, 19-5012 
“ Flfty-fonr-forty-or-flght,” origin of phrase, 
7-1842 

Fighting, Instinct of. 90-6189 
Fighting-Jo* : see Hooker, Joseph 
“ Fighting Ttmtroir*,” ship, painting by Turner, 
17-4691, 4698 

Figs, cross fertilisation of, 18-3302; see also 
Caprlflg 

stories about, 19-4991 
where grown, 3-661, 656 
Figureheads, for ships, 18-4665 
“ Figure of a Girl,” by Hunt, 18-4253 
Flgnrs-of -sight: see Knots 
Figures (numbers), are Arabian, 16-3860 
moved by hand. 94-6282 
new way of writing, 13-3466 
Tom and Nora learn to write, 13-3831 
verses made with, 99-6742 
Figurines. Tanagra, 90-6206 
Flgwort, insect on the, 18-3454 
The water. 19-4964. 4966 

fruits Of, 8-1492 
natives of. 8-1491-93 
Filagr e e- work, of frost. 19-4937 
Filberts, nuts, 8-1997-98 
Fils, and snake, 7-1809 
Fils-flsh, poisonous, 10-2610 
Filipspl, Bandroi see Botticelli, Sandro 
Filipinos, In the Philippines. 8-2161, 2154-59 
Flu*, du Wessex, 16-4055 
Fillmore, Millard, administration of, 13-3488, 

3492 

as president. 8-2043; 9-2882, 2484 
lived In New York, 9*898# 
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Him. Invention of celluloid, 90-6136, 6140 
Films, and acting, 90-5144 
Fllomsna, Italian doll, 13-face 3434, 3435 
Filter, a boy can make, 29-5739 
for color photography, 90-5142 
for water, 8-2116, 2124 
nee also Jack, house of. Nose 
Fin. of basilisk, 5-1211 

of Ashes, 3-673, 676; 10-2464, 2478, 2480, 2607, 
2610 

Finoh, Francis Miles, poems: see Poetry Index 
Finoh, the purple, 13-3458-59 
Flnohes. birds, 8-2104, 2111; 9-2345; 13-3458 
see also Chaffinch, etc. 

Fine Arts, Manchester Royal Institution of, 
5-1260 

Flngnl, In “Peter Simple, “ 8-2029 
Finger-nails i see Nails 
Finger-prints, use of, 7-1882 
Fingers, bones of the, 10-2466, 2573; 16-4200 
cut, 8-1921 

dislocation of. 17-4388 
how we number, 11-2926 


In piano-playing, 13-3333 
length of, 8-2006 


numb, 17-4375 
of *the hand, 10-2571 
use In counting, 8-2005 
why ton, 8-2005 
Finis, meaning of, 16-4274 

Hnisterre, Cape, of Iberian Peninsula, 13-3339 
Finland, history of, 14-3726, 3728; 15-3805-06 
Finland, Onlf of, in Europe, 14-3726; 15-3798 
Finlay, ^Doctor Carlos, mosquito theory, * 

Finley, John, and Boone, 7-1832 
Flnmark. history of, 14-3652, 3661 
Finns, history of the, 14-3652, 3721-22 
In Canada. 1-230; 99-5946 
Flodor, Russian writer, 90-5314 
Fiordf, sea-inlets, 14-3652, 3657, 3659, 3661 
Fiorelli, Signor, and casts of Pompoll, 93-6222 
Florensa: see Florence, Italy 
Fir, after frost, 19-4932, 4936 
and the bramble, 17-4316 
discontented, 14-3617 
Douglas. 1-232; 9-2386, 2387 
of Canada, 14-3733 
see also Spruce-flr 
Fire, cannot light itself. 14-3679 
character in “ Blue Bird,” 22-5836 
coal best fuel for. 14-3775 
colonial, 8-1392 
colors in, 22-5892 
discovery of, 94-6342 
earliest ways of making, 3-810 
gases arising from, 9-2246 
Greek, 5-1164 

Ice Man and the Great, 7-1913 
Inside of earth, 4-1084; 13-3383 
keeping. 9-2427 
lighting a. 15-4045 
making. 3-663 

making druught for, 18-4113 
produced by rubbing, 17-4389 
put out by sun shining? 6-1418 
smoke from, 9-2245 
that feeds Itself, 3-645 
the Great: see London, Great Fire of 
what It Is, 4-957 
what to do In case of, 19-3113 
why goes out, 1-170, 13-3383 
why hot. 4-1084; 14-3776 
why water quenches, 7-1791 
worship Of. 15-3860, 90-5146, 5155 
Fire-alarm, what happens when It rings, 32-5755 
Fire-boats, In New' York. 22-5759, 5764, 5769 
Fire- companies, American, 92-5757 
Fisa-damp, in coal mines, 4-839; 5-1313 
see also Marsh-gns 
Fire-escape, for night use, 12-3113 
Fira-flSB, picture of, 10-face 2600 , 

Fire-flies, beetles, 13-3297-99 

characters In “ Blue Hlrd.” 99-5839 
Firelight, dancing of, 19-4874 
Fire-maker i see Camp-Fire Girls 
Fireman, costume for, 90-5347 
locomotive. 9-816 
training of. 99-5768 

Firemen and Bnglnsmsn, Brotherhood of, 

18-4128 

Fireship, lump of camphor, 15-3901 
of Kanarls, 13-3239 
FlreWalksr, from Tahiti, 30-5332 
FlroMdT for bleeding, 6-1595 


First-aid, to the Injured, 15-8988; 16-4200, 4288; 

17-4382; 18-4618; 19-4928. 5022, 5126 
see also Trouble, what to do in 
Flrst-bom, right of the, 14-8781 
Firth of Forth, Scotland: see Forth Bridge 
Firths, sea-inlets, 14-3652 
Fish, WUUston, and “Last Will," 30-5279 
Fish, and cold, 10-4088 

and semi-circular canals, 15-8999 
and the angler, 15-3879 
andromadous, 10-2704 
Antony and the, 22-5788 
as food for birds: see Birds 
blind, 10-2707 
boy who got, 93-6028 
brains of, 14-3687 

breathing of, 7-1886; 9-2410; 14-3781; 15-4000 

cannot live on land, 4-917 

cold-blooded, 3-571 

development of, 14-3666 

die in water, 10-2471 

do not change, 10-2470 

do not drown, 7-1886 

drinking of, 23-5994 

electric, 8-2161; 10-2481-82 

eyeless, of caves, 5-1305 

eyes of. 6-1290; 16-4259, 4282 

feeling of, 16-4272 

food of, 19-4876 

food-value of, 11-2727; 19-3182; 13-3275; 

20-6372 

for manure, 1-17 

for marine aquariums, 17-4492-93 
fossil, 11-2917, 2919-20 

g ills of, 2-378; 15-4000 
ablts of, 15-3842 
hatcheries of, 10-2678 
hearing of, 7-1885 
hidden, Sl-5151 
how they are taken, 15-3841 
in frozen pond, 16- 7271 
In their natural colors, 10-face 2600 
Indian cookery of, 24-6273 
lowest vertebrates, 10-2463 
none in Dead Sea, 22-5815 
not salt when caught, 19-3234 
of America, 10-2701 
of rivers and lakes, 5-1290; 10-2699 
of sea and river, 10-2477, 2601 
of the United Status, 10-2678 
parental Instinct, 20-5190 
poisonoiiM, 10-2609-10 
scales for pearls, 34-6379 
sleep of, 5-1290 
spinning picture of, 21-6447 
thlrHt of, 17-4375 
various, 3-670-73, 677 

will not turn into another animal, 10-2470 
see also Angler-flsh. Eel, Flying-flsh, ltay. 
Sardines, Sturgeon, Sucklng-flah, etc. 
Fishbowl, making of, 5-1264-65 
Fish Commission, of the United States, 10-2704 
Fish-crow, a bird, 9-2344 
Fish-aaglss, feed on salmon, 10-2703 
Flshsr, Bishop, execution of, 19-6093 
Fishsr. fur-bearing animal, 19-6074 
Fisheries, disputes with England, 10-2488 
lobster, 10-2614 

New England, 10-2602; see also Banks, Cod, 
■•etc. 

of Canada, 16-3955 
of France, 9-2419 
of Holland, 14-3548 
of Maritime Provinces, 21-5544 
salmon, 10-2703 

United States Bureau of, 3fr>537ST 
United States Department In charge of, 

6-1137 

see also Cod, Fish, Fishing, Newfoundland, 
etc. 

Fisherman, made at dinner table, 9-2267 
Fishermen, on Newfoundland Banks, 3-553, 555; 
10-2602; 20-5373 

Fisher's Island, shipwreck near, 8-1054 
Fisherweman, of France, 9-2419 
FlshSs, the, a constellation, 10-2643 
Fish-footmen, characters in Alice in Won- 
derland,” 19-3090 
Fish-hawk, bird, 9-2342; 19-8158 
nest of, 7-1702 

Fishing, birds used for, 6-1566 
In England, 15-3840^ 

In Newfoundland, *4-8293 
in Norway, 14-3657, 3681-62 
In Russia, 15-3797-98, 3808 
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Fishing, in Yellowstone Park, 3-587 
of American colonies, 4-898, 968 
of birds: see Birds 
of Indians, 1-21; 10-2576 
Fishing-frogs g see Angler-fish 
rtsh-uae, bag for, 33-6079 
Flsh-Urardi see Ichthyosaurus 
Fishmonger, in Cairo, 83-6181 
Flak University, and jubilee singers, 13-3064 
Plstnllna hepatloai see Beef-steak fungus 
Fiteh, John* steamboat of, 10-2488 
Pits, epileptic, treatment for, 19-5033 
FltsbaU, B&wsrd, wrote song, 14-3769 
Fitzgerald, Bdward, English poet, 33-6038 
Fitzgerald, Maurice, English baron, 31-5564 
Flame, port of Hungary. 31-5651, 5657 
Five Forks, battle of, 8-2054 
Five Hattons, of Iroquois. 1-21; 3-278; 4-894, 899 
Tuscaroras Joined, S-532 
"Fin Hattons,'* by Kipling, 33-6040 
Ftps Rivers, land of the: see Punjab 
Fives, a game, 6-1603 
Fives and threes, domino game, 16-4044 
Fix, character in “Round the World,” 19-4911 
Fiords, sea-inlets: see Fiords 
Plaoous, Quintus Horatlns: see Horace 
Flag-raising Day, celebration of, 17-4 463, 4467 
Flag Resolution: see Flags, story of American 
Flags, a game, 3-618 
Flags, colors of, 80-5397 

flag of Commodore l’erry, 13-3010 

makers of the, 31-5490 

of all nations, 7-1657 

of fifty nations, 7-face 1669 

Of Ft. McHenry, 13-3052 

signaling with, 19-5122 

story of American, 31-5491 

see nlso under names of individual countries, 
Alphabet, Crosses, Signaling, Union Jack, 
etc. 

Flagstaffs, of Leopardi, 6-1172 
Flag-wagging: see Alphabet, of flags. Sema- 
phore-signals, Signaling by flags 
Flakes, for drying fish, 34-6295, 6297 
Flame, always goes up, 9-2248 

attracted by something above it, 16-4020 
cannot pass gauze, 23-5809 
effect of sound upon, 19-5057-58 
Koenig’s flames, 19-5057 
of elements, 7-1695 
of the sun, 8-2092-94 
what it is, 4-957 
Flame-flower: see Knlphofla 
Flamingoes, birds, 8-1978-79: 9-2341 
characters in “ Alice in Wonderland,” 

13-3158 

Flamsteed, John, English astronomer, 7-1 j76, 
1682 

Flanagan, character In “ Round the World,” 

19-4910 

Flanders, earls of. 14-3542 
Flanders, cloth-workers of, 3-773 
printing in. 3-776 
Flange, on wheel. 4-920 
Flannel, why It feels warm, 3-692 
Flappers, of whales, 3-675 
Flask, seeing before hearing noise, 3-813 
Flashxnan, character In “ Tom Brown’s School- 
days,’ 1 18-4140 
Flask, thermos, 31-5637 
Flat, in music, 10-2695 
Flatfish, various kinds of. 10-2605 
Flatiron Building, in New York, 10-2683; 

18*5010 

Flatstons Band: see Helluland 

Flatterer,^ character in “Pilgrim's Progress,” 

Flavor, of meat, 13-3273 
Flan, and microbes, 4-906 
and the pine-tree, 18-3071 
forpaper, 4-943 
in Belgium, 14-3650 
in Egypt. 18-4306 

Plaxman, John, English sculptor, 18-4174 
Flan-seed, oil from, 8-2386 
pupa-cases, 18-8800 
Fleabane, a plant, 30-5214 
Fleas, sandi see Sand-fleas 
Fledglings i see Blue-birds 
Fleeoefold, in story of Falryfoot. 18-4049 
Fleet, Britlslk and battle or the kegs, 13-3052 
Fleet BtreotTin London, 11-2917, 2919 
Fleming Hall: see Queen's University 
Flemish, exile of. 14-3546 
Furnish loop: see Knots 


Fletohe^Abel, character In "John Halifax," 

Fletcher, John, English dramatist. 81-648*:/ 
Fletcher' Phineae, character in “ John lUllf** 

80-6280: 38*6316 

Pliers: see Blue-birds 
Files, and flycatchers, 8*2831 
dangerous Insects, 18-4332 
hearing of. 18-5023 
in winter, 1-49 
sight of, 18-6022 
strength of, 16-4273 
tongues of, 9-2337 
various. 13-3194, 8200-06 
walking on ceilings, 4-910 
wings of, 9-2335 

see also Blue-bottle, Ichneumon-fly, Tsetse- 

fly, etc. 

Flight, and gravitation, 14-3568, 3689 
height of, 39-5871 
Instinct of, 90-5188 
of aeroplanes, 18-3887 
of birds, 6-1503-04, 1510 
of Mohammed: see Hegira 
Flight, horse named, 17-4532 
Flinders, Matthew, explored. Australia, 

9-365, 367 

Flint, Captain, in “ Treasure Island,” 14-8630 
Flint, for fl re-maklng, 3-663, 810-11; 8*1392;. 

9-2427; 24-6343 
for knives, 18-4801 
In chalk cliffs, 30-6349 
in grass stems, 5-1340 
Pllntlooks, bind of gun, 9-2427 
FUtter-mtoe: see Bats 
Floats, fancy, 15-3899 
Flodden Field, battle or, 4-860; 19-8189-40 
Flood, Henry, and Irish parliament, 91-5557 
Flood Rook, blowing up. 29-5764 
Floods, Babylonian story of the flood, 19-4968 
caused by beaver, 3-680 
flood at Linton Falls, 18-4661 
in France, 9-2418 
peasant at the flood, 17-4357 
prehistoric, 1-15 
saved from the flood, 19-4974 
Flora, Cape, In Arctic. 31-6460 
“Flora Macdonald's Lament,” song, 14-3770 
Florence, and Fra Angelico, 15-4035 
and Savonarola, 15-4028, 4038 
and the Reformation, 12-3192 
art In, 17-4590 
builders of, 5-1253: 11-2787 
cathedral of, 11-2794; 13-frontis. 

Italian city, 18-3074, 3080, 3086 
presses in, 14-3610 
Florets, of composites, 10-4136 
Florida, ship, 8-2052 
Florida, admission of, 13-3491 - 
and Spain, 6-1389 

birds of, 8-1972, 1978; 9-2340-41, 2344 

cedar of. 13-3485 

climate of, 1-10, 9-2384 

conquest of, 2-274 

description of. 23-6960 

discovery of, 3-272 

Everglades of, 1-12 

fighting In, 4-896 

flower of. 38-5815 

fruit In, 3-649-52; 9-2386; 15-3900 

government of, 3-566 

history of, 7-1836, 1840 

name of, 3-652 

purchase of, 10-2438; 13-8346, 3490 
secession of, 8-2044; 13-3492; 23-6967 
settlements in, 3-276 
sponges nnd, 10-4265, 4267-69 
taken hy England, 4-900 
see also. Seminole War 

Florlmell, character in “ Faerie Queene,” 8-701 

Florins, the Princess, 18-3280 

Florlzel, Prince, Shakespearian character, 3-560, 
563 

Flour, made by roller-mills, 11-2717 
production of, 10-2684 
use of, 5-1181 
water In, 5-1192-94 

Flour-mill, Inside of a. 5-1139 

Flower-basket, Venus', marine animal, 9-2404 bis 
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Flow*r-box, hanging 1 . 9-2350 
making, 5-1102 
rustic, 17-4381 

Flowering-rash, a plant, 19-4050, 4952 
Flower-pot, of tin can, 7-1736 
Flowers, and Darwin, 17-4627 
arrangement of, 3-622; 15-4016 
burled, 81-5523 
clelstogamous. 17-4849 
color of, 18-3143; 16-4114; 88-5894 
come out of email seeds, 0-1166 
construction of, 10-4134 
cross-fertilization of, 1-44; 11-2858; 14-3563 
do not talk, 5-1283 
drooping of, 88-5723 
early death of, 98-5812 
for garden, 1-249 
growth of, 17-4369 
habits of, 15-4013 
heat of, 19-3148 
how flower Is born, 15-8811 
how to make paper, 18-4198 
hurting, 17-4369 
in Holland, 14-3546 
in winter, 8-391; 80-6176 
Indian story of, 5-1111 
insects that resemble, 13-3447 
little known British, 17-4473 
little stories about, 19-3210 
living flowers of the sea, 9-2404 bis 
making simple patterns with, 13-3380 
national, 17-4348 

not faded by sun, 17-4586 , 

of frost, 10-2626 

of grass, 5-1340 

of rocky places, 18-4757 

of states. 99-5815 

of the garden, 90-5267 

of the seaside, 90-6211 

of the Btream, 19-4947 

on all trees, 1-188 

perfumes from, 0-1515 

sight of, 11-2799 

sleep at night? 5-1283 

sleeving with. 6-1416 

smell of, 1-44; 7-1878 

spirit of the. 19-3210 

sugar In, 3-704; 19-4878 

the lied Flower. In story of Mowgli. 91-5468 
wild, 4-918 

“ Flowers of tbs Forest,” a Scottish lament, 
19-3140 

Flower-stand, of boxes, 11-2721 
rustic, 17-4381 
Fines, of boiler, 8-304 
Fluid-pressure i see Pressure, fluid 
Fluids, convection of heat In, 16-4231 
fluid In ear, 15-3912, 3917 
laws of. 15-3984 
what they are, 16-8977 
Flukes, of an anchor, 18-4619-20 
Flnorins, a gaseous element, 5-1314 
Flushing, town In Holland, 14-3540 
see Baseball 


Fly-amanita, 19-face 4880 
Flyoatoher. bird, 9-2212, 2221, 2344; 13-3457 
egg of, 7-face 1766, 1760 
neat of. 99-5751 

Flaring, and specific gravity, 15-3828 
by men, 1-171 
of birds, 4-918 
Flying-bout, Curtiss', 1-183 
naval, 93-6204 

sorps, work of the, 1-179 
Dutchman,” by Wagner, 13-3293 
Lsh, enemies of, 10-2482 
habits of, 10-2607 
Flying-font see Bats, Fruit-bat 
Flying-machine, a simple, 7-1849 

development of, 1-174; 11-2718, 99-5810 
equilibrium of, 15-3887 
needs new alloy, 7-1888 
see also Aeroplane, etc. 

Flying-mouse, an animal, 3-804 

Fly-orohls, or plant, 17-4478 

Fly-trap, Yenus’, a plant, 14-8568; 15-3814 

Foal, taught by mare, 91-5663 

Foam, whiteness of, 5-1164 

Foam-flower, plant, 11-2888 

Focus. of eye, 16-4331 

Foe, James, father of Daniel Defoe, 7-1746 
Foes, unseen. 4-905 

cter in " Pickwick Papers,” 10-2459 
4»g Of, 19-8144 
sound, 15-4010 


ro«, unseen. 
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Fog, seen from balloon, 14-8681 
warnings of. 94-6317 
what causes, 4^920 

Fogg, Fhilsas, character in " Round the World," 
19-4909 

Foke* _Harry. character In a< Pendennls/' 

Fold, how farmer enlarged, 16-4208; 17-4888 
Mitchell's, 11-2758 
of the brain: see Brain 
Foley, English sculptor, 19-5040 
Folk Bongs i see Voices of Nations in Song 
Follen, Bliss Dee, poems: see Poetry Index 
Folsom, Franols: see Cleveland, Francis 
Folsom 

Fomalhant, a star, 10-2648 
Fondant, recipe for, 1-255 
Fontainebleau, Napoleon at, 9-2202 
Food, and its uses, 11-2727 

and the body, 9-2867; 83-6904; 83-8109-10 
as fuel, 93-5994 
carried by the blood, 6-1463 
cerealH as, 11-2947; see also Wheat, eta 
dearness of, 90-5290 
how and when to eat, 18-3097 
nature’s wonderful, 11-2827 
of animals, 1-186: 10-2472 
of desert tribes, 93-6102 
of first living thing, 16-4110 
of goldfishes, 7-1741 
of Indians, 9-278; 10-2578 
of plants, 1-186 
real value of. 19-3179 
sea-animals for, 9-2412 
sugar Is, 3-704 
which contains iron, 9-1431 
why we cook, 4-1082 
Food-pvoduots, of United States, 10-2684 
Food-supply, will it ever run short7 7-1650 
Fool, Epictetus’ remark upon, 5-1289 
jester a-id king, 17-4347 
wise fools of Gotham, 16-4126 
wisest, 4-1036 

Fool’s parsley, poisonous plant, 17-4348, 4363 
Foot, bleeding of, 19-4929 - 

bones of the, 10-2573-74; 16-4201 
fracture of, 16-4289 
of shell-fish, 10-2615-18 
unit of length, 14-3672 
use of, 14-3668-69; 16-4303 
Football, how to play, 94-6277 
in colonies, 4-965 

Football znatoh, energy after, 99-5892 
Foot-binding, among Chinese women, 19-3112 
Foote (Andrew H.), Commodore, during Civil 
War. 8-2047 

Footlights, of model stage, 18-4822 
Footpaths, In the air, 1-23 
Footprints, following, 7-1854 
Friday’s, 6-1229 
Footstool, making a, 9-2361 
Foramlnifsra, aquatic animals, 9-2406 
Force, centrifugal, 9-2246; 14-3676 
Foroe-ont: see Baseball 

Ford, Onslow, English sculptoi. 16-4174, 4182 
Fordham Hospital, In New York, 18-4629 
Fordham University, history of, 17- <57 2 
Ford's Theatre, Lincoln assassinated in, 8-2054 
Fozeann, bones of: see Arm, bones of 
Fonbay, of electric works, 11-2715 
Forsoastls, of a ship, 18*4620 
Forefathers’ Day, celebration of, 17-4470 
Foreigners, in United States: see Allen and 
Sedition Acts 

Forel, Dr.# Swiss naturalist, 3-816 
Forel, Professor, and dragon-flies, 10-4262 
Forest, Dee de, and wireless, 17-4448 
Forest Perilous, in ’’Table Round," 4-884 
Forestry, in Germany, 11-2709 
Forests, and deserts, 19-8125 
burled in sand, 16-4118 
disappearance of, 4-942 
finding way in forest. 6-1606 
In carboniferous rocks, 11-2910 
of Canada, 14-3733 
of Centra] America, 17-4406 

of coal, 10-2600 

of Maritime Provinces, 91-6548 
of Mexico, 17-4400 .... .... 

of South America, 96*5880, 5070 
petrified, 14-3624, 8626 
picture, 9-430 
value of. 14-3742 
Forfarshire, ship, 7-: 

Forfeits, a game, Ml 
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roqjlt^MOt, a plant, 7-1788; 18-2825; 18-4136; 

legend of, 18-3210 
Bee also Germander speedwell 
Forgiveness, world without, 19-6020 
Voils, for gardening, 1-240 
tale of, 1.-4801 
trick with, 1-100 

Formalin, a poisonous preservative, 7-1891 
FormJeuT an ant, 11-2970 
Vonnloa fusoa, an ant, 88-5813 
Formloarium, home for ants, 15-3962 
Formulas, graphic, of chemistry, 7-1696, 

Forssrina, Lft, and Raphael, 19-6099 
"Forsaks* Herman,’* English poem, 83-6188 
Forster, George, and Von Humboldt, 4-867 
Fort Amsterdam. In New York, 19-6008 
Fort Arnold, atWest Point. 18-4785 
Fort Oamososuui see Victoria, 11 C. 

Fort Carolina, massacre of, 8-276 
Fort Chipewyan, In Canada, 18-4833 
Fort Clinton, at West Point, 18-4735 
Fort Dearborn, on site of Chicago. 88-6825 
Fort Douoleon, capture of, 3-789: 8-2047 
Fort Dugussn*. battle of. 4-896-97, 899 
Fort Bdward, 1-197 
Fort Fiohor. capture of, 8-2051-52 
Fort Frontonao, capture of, 4-899 
La Salle and. 3-553 
on site of Kingston, Ont, 3-559, 754 
Fort Garry, Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading 
post, 1-230, 5-1278; 9-2277, 18-4834; 
91-6608-09 
see also Winnipeg 

Forth and Clyde Canal, owners objected to 
steamer, 10-2490 

Forth Bridge, over Firth of Forth, 1-23, 30, 
8-612 

Fort Henry, capture of, 8-2047 
Fort Jackson. at New Oi leans, 8-2048 
Fort Boo, In New Jei sey, 1-11 
Fort MeHenry, and Key, 18-3052 
flag at. 81-5493 
near Baltimore, 17-4465, 4468 
Fort Nassau, on site of Albany, 8-528 
Fort Vsossslty, building of, 4-896 
Fort Niagara, capture of, 4-899 
Fort Oswego, loss of, 4-899 
Fort Pitt, building of, 4-898 

Fort Resolution, Hudson's Bay Company post, 
8-1917 

Fortress Monroe, at Old Point Comfort, 83-5958 
Forts, Agrlcula’s, 1-210, 8-470 
and Congress, 6-1135 

S ri who held the fort, 7-1671 
New York, 19-5008-09, 5014 
occupied by English, 6-1394 
taken by Confederates. 8-2044 
Fort Bt. Philip, at New Orleans, 8-2048 
Fort Bohuylor, flag at, 81-5493 
Fort Bevexn. at Annapolis, 18-4737 
Fort Btuiwix, flag used at, 7-1658, 91-5493 
near Oriskany, 4-1004 

FortgBumUr, capture of. 3-787, 8-2056, 13-3492; 

history of, 8-2044, 2046-47 
Fort Tloondoroga, history of, 4-899, 1000, 
7-1822-23 

Fortunes, telling, 80-5293 
“ Fortunes of Blgsl,’' story of, 6-1497 
Fort Washington, capture of, 4-1002 
Fort William, fur-trading post at, 18-4S32; 
83-6U8TJ120 

see also Canada, railways and canals 

■WWIB “ tory of - WM 

Fonun, of Rome, 13-3075, 80-5272, 5274, 5282; 
88*5929; 88-5982 

Fosoari Falaoe, in Venice, 8-1172 

F ?tudy o5?* l {?884, f, 86?I 5 l6S-89: 11-2915-17 
Sorter, Anthony, and Amy Robsart. 15-8881 
Foster, Stephen Collins, negro-melodies of, 
18-3051 

poems: see Poetry Index 
FothergUl, Dr« Quaker physician, 18-4216 
Totheringejy, the, character In ‘'Pendennls," 


a 



In a Jar, 


1-6170 


'rK^S" 8, “' 

Four^OMtons, Bake of the. In Switzerland. 

Foursome, a goLf-tngtch, 18-flfU 
Fourteen Foot Bunk, lighthouse on, 3-749 
Fourteenth Amendment, of the -Constitution: mi 
Constitution, United States 
Fourth of July, a holiday, 17-4470-71 
see also Independence pay 
Fowl, and the Jewel, 3-580 
carving the, 80-6184 
game, 8-1558 
Honorlus and his, 8-2315 
origin of domestic, 8-1557 
Fowler, Sir John, bridge-builder, 1-24 
Fowl-house, building a, 18-4711 
Fox, George, founder of the Quaker soot, 
88-6934-36 

Fox, Gilbert, an actor, 18-3052 

Fox (William Johnson), English statesman. 

Fox, an animal, 1-154, 161; 18-4060 
and bear, 5-1105: 19-4990 
and boar, 15-3878 
and orow, 9-503 
and faithful horse, 4-975 
and frog, 16-4056 
and geese, a game, 18-4718 
and goat, 13-3370 
and grapes, 3-580 
and kitten, 6-1625 
end Hon, 13-3370 
nnd maik, 9-2317 
and viscacha, 3-682 
and wolf, 9-2404 
Brer, 6-1621 

changes coat 13-3444-48 
dogs descended from, 94-6320 
fur of, 18-5074 
home of, 91-5572, 5574-76 
In story, 4-888 
In the hole. 15-3966 
In the well, 9-504 
poems about, 3-549 
preys on other animals, 3-805 
repaid in his own coin, 9-494 
silver, 18-4837, 18-5070 
speech of, 91-6607, 5610 
see also Flying-fox, Reynard the Fox 
Fox-oub, in race, 18-4612 

Foxglove, a plant, 18-3816, 3889, 3896, 18-4657, 
4660 

Fox Blver, exploration of, 9-278, 83-6112 
Fox-aparrow, a bird, 13-3460 
Foxtail, a grass, 5-1842, 19-3057 
Fracture, a green-stick, 10-2465 
Of bones. 18-4288; 17-4382 
11 Fragments on Beosnt German literature,” by 
Herder, 13-3395 
From, ship. 21-5460, 6464 
Frame, for bee-hives, 11-2863, 2855 
for garden, 15-3908 

” Fraxnley Parsonage,” by Trollope, 9-2328 
France, King of, Shakespearian character, 

9-829, 3-641 

Franoe, affected by Calvin, 14-3544 
and Algeila, 15-4025 
and America, 4-993. 1008; 18-3004, 3006 
and Corsica, 17-4359 

and England, 3-556, 559, 770-72, 774-76; 4-880. 
993. 1043, 5-1112-15, 1118; 8-1894. 1296; 
B-2&88, 2288, 2426: 18-2140 
and Germany, 9-2426 
and Italy, 19-3080 
and King of Rome, 9-860 
and Louisiana, 6-1397 
and Netherlands, 14-3646 
and Northmen, 14-3652 
and St. Domingo, 18-4800 
and the Panama Canal, 81-5598 
and United States, 8-JS89, 1896; 19>8489 
Arabs in, 15-3858 

arms of, 7-1658. see also Fleur-do-lys 

art in. 16-4173 

badge of, 7-1857 

beginnings of, 8-2067 

birth-rate, 7-1656 

butter In, 8-1132 

Chamber of Deputies, 8-2498-95 
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mao* cheese In, 6-1182 
Christianity In, 10-2550 
Christmas In, 9-2184 
colonies of. 9-2425 
costume or, 13-3484 
councils of, 9-2425 
crown jewels of. 94-8882 
cutlery in, 18-4802 

disease In, 11-2802 

during Seven Years' War, 17-4555 
empires of, 9-2288, 2290 
fisheries of. lfi-3841 
flag of. 9-2291; 31-6494 
forestry In, 93-5811 
fossils of. 14-3667 
furniture of, 93-6177 
government of, 9-2428, 2425 
grasses of, 5-1343 

history of. 1-130, 132. 137; 3-434: 3-592, 594; 

4-1042; 7-1862; 10-^508; 13-3344 
In Africa, 9-302; 16-4302, 4304, 4307-08 
In Mexico, 17-4402 
In modern times, 9-2415 
in New World. 1-224; 9-276, 282; 3-553; 

4-892-98, 900 
In West Indies, 93-6048 
Indemnity of, 9-2290; 10-2600 
Inheritance In, 14-3781 
Islands of, 6-1485 
legislature of, 9-2425 
linen In, 10-2686 
map of, 6-2067; 9-2414 
ministers of, 9-2425 • 

Moprs in, 13-3339 
mourned Franklin, 8-2165-66 
Nursery Rhymes of: see Poetry Index 
ostrich-farms In, 6-1506 
oysters in, 15-3853-54 
people of, 9-2419 
population of. 9-2421-25 
president of. 9-2425 
religious liberty In, 10-2555 
Republics of. 6-1394, 9-2290-91; 16-4104. 4108 
Revolution of, 4-1004; 5-1187, 1313, 6-1394; 
8-2073, 9-2279, 2282: 10-2488, 2596; 14-8547; 

16- 4156, 4160, 17-4&9; 91-5537; 93-6044 
revolutionists of, 16-4099 

Roman church in, 10-2552 
senate, 9-2425 
silk Industry in, 7-1829 
states-general of, 8-2071; 9-2280; 16-4100, 
4102 

taxes in. 9-2279 

war with Austria, 1-132; 10-2561; 16-4102; 

17- 4360, 4364-65 

war with Charles V, 10-2556 
war with Prussia. 10-2561; 16-4102 
war with Russia, 14-3728 
war with Spain, 8-2068 
wheat m. 5-1132 

see also Fleur-de-lys, Franco-Frusslan War, 
French and Indian Wars, Joan of Arc, 
Marseillaise, Napoleon, etc. 

Tranche Oomttf, history of. 10-2559; 99-5850 
Franola, country of the Franks, 8-2068 
Francis, St., story of. 4-1022-23 
mauds, Duke of Tuscany, death of, 10-2561 
franda XX, emperor of Austria, and Holy Roman 
Empire, 10-2561, 2596 

franda Z, king of France, and barons, 8-2072 
and Bayard, 1-138 
and Charles V, 10-2556 
and Henry VIII, 4-857 
and Italy, 19-3082 
and New World, 3-653-54 
builder of the Louvre, 91-5535 
encouraged art, 16-4173 
Planets XX, king of France, and Duchess of 
Ferrara, 14-3695 
and Mary Stuart, 8-2072 
as dautmln of France, 19-3132 
Frauds, king of Germany, In story of lion- 
garden, 91-5477 

Frauds Joseph X, emperor of Austria, 11-2895, 
2905-06; 91-5654 

Frauds Jossph Glacier, In New Zealand, 6-1487 
Francis Xavier, St., and the Jesuits, 15-4029, 
4088 

hymn of, 8-2013 

Taaco-Vrnsdaa War, and Bonheur, 14-frontls. 
and Paris, 91-5636 
Clara Barton and, 19-3123 
history of, 9-2290; 10-2595, 2598 
Tankfortt Boone monument at, 94-6255 
’rankfort-on-the-Maln, German town, 11-2768 


Frankfort, Treaty of, and peace, 10-2600 
Franklin, Benjamin. American writer and states- 
man, 4-1003; 6-1610; 8-2161, 2164-66: 

10- 2435, 243Sf; 11-2711 
and fire-companies, 99-5757 

and Pennsylvania University, 17-4568 
as minister, 10-2444 
delegate to convention, 0-1391-92 
work in France, 19-3004 
Franklin, Sir John, Arctic explorer, 91-5457-58 
Franklin, battle of, 8-2053 
Franklin, Dlstriot of. In America, 5-1281 
Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, medal of. 
99-5688 

Franklin Square, In New York, 19-5012 
Franklin, State of. In America, 7-1834 
Franks, and Genevldve, 9-2348 
at Chalons, 10-2550 

German tribes, 8-2068-69; 19-3076; 14-3541: 
91-5534 

land of: see France 

Frans Josef Band, In Arctic, 91-5456, 5460 
Fraser, Bob, and cougar, 83-6131 
Fraser, Bimon, fur-trader, 18-4831 
Fraser Blver, discovery of, 18-4831 
salmon of, 15-3964 
scene on, 83-5781 

Frannoes’ Tavern, In New York City, 19-5014 
FrOchette, Bonis, Canadian poet, 16-4324, 
90-5296 

Freokles, cause of, 15-4020 

Fred, character in “Christmas Carol," 9-2197 

Freda, and the peasants, 81-5473 

Frederick, character in “ Old Curiosity Shop,” 

11- 2773 

Shakespearian character, 3-637 
Frederick, elector of the Palatinate, 10-2558 
Frederlok, elector of Rhine Palatinate, 11-290 1 
Frede-iok X, Barbarossa, Holy Roman Emperor, 
and Ci tirades, 15-3860 
and Italy. 19-3076. 3078 
chandelier of, 11-2766 
reirn of, 6-1553; 10-2553-54; 18-4796 
Frederick XX, German emperor, and Crusades, 
6-1555 

Frederick X, king of Prussia, grandfather of 
Frederick the Great, 10-2557; 17-4649 
Frederlok XX, the Great, king of Prussia, and 
Bach, 13-3286 
and dead horse, 17-4345 
and soldier, 93-6196 

annexations, 10-2593, 2596; 11-2902, 2904-05 

comment on Frederick I, 10-2557 

equestrian statue of, 11-2762 

life of, 17-1650 

Russia and, 14-3726, 3728 

story of, 17-4G4S 

travels of, 10-2557 

Frederlok III, emperor of Germany, 10-2599, 

2600 

Frederlok XXX, emperor of Austria, 11-2898 
Frederick XV, burgrave of Nuremberg, 10-2560 
Frederlok XV, king of Denmark, 14-3656 
Frederlok VH, king of Denmark, 14-8658 
Frederlok VXXX, king of Denmark, monument to, 
14-3660 

Fredericksburg, battle of. 8-2050 
Frederick William, the Great Elector, planned 
rlin, 11-2761 

Frederlok William, king of Prussia, father of 
Frederick the Great, 17-4649-52 
Frederlok William X, as, elector of Brandenburg, 
10-2560 

Frederlok William XX, king of Prussia, alliance 
with Austria, 10-2661 

Frederlok (William XX), king of Prussia (son of 
Frederick William I or Brandenburg), 
10-2660 

Frederlok William XV, of Prussia, and the 
HohenzoUcrn Castle, 17-4551 
Fredorioton, capital of New Brunswick, 91-5407, 
5548 

character In “Charles O’Malley," 

Freedman, a former slave, 11-2939 

Freedom, a statue, 18-4670 

Freeman, Mary W., American writer, 8-2095, 

2102 

Free Mem see Franks 
Freeslas, for potting, 9-1602 
Free Towne, lost Independence, 10-2661 
Freight, in St. Mary’s River. 19-5125-26 
“ Froisohfits.” by Weber, 19-3294 
Frtfmont, John C., and California, 7-1844 
exploration of, 7-1842 
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VrauA, Sislil 0«, American sculptor, 18-4667, 
4869-70 

French, and Australia, 8-366 
at Navarino, 13-3240 
Ashing rights, 84-8294 
In America. 8-631; 3-780; 11-2784; 18-4078 
In Brasil, 90-6368 

In Canada, 3-766, 768; 14-8732; 18-4832; 

88-6946; 84-6846 
In India, 7-1716: 16-4078 
In Mexico, 10-2443 
In Spain. 8-1963 
In West Indies, 83-6048 
kill storks, 8-1976 
see also Prance 

Frenoh-and-Bsgllsh, a game, 5-1113 
French and Indian War, English colonies dur- 
ing, 4-995 

in America. 4-898; 7-1841; 11-2784; 17-4555 
Washington during, 3-780 
Frenoh-Oanadlana, history of, 80-5296 
party in Canada, fi-1271 
French Galana, In South America, 9-2426; 
18-4603; 83-6048 

French language, early use of, 8-2071 
In Quebec. 90-6296, 6301 
In Russia, 15-3798 

little picture-stories In, 9-2376- 10-2697; 
11-2928; 19-3174; 13-3338. 3362, 3471; 
14-3738; 18-4082, 4296; 17-4358; 18-4714 
object-lesson in, 19-5134 

picture-lesson, 13-3172, 19-4930; 80-5392; see 
also Dining-room, etc., in French 
play in, 5-1300 
spoken in England, 3-589 

stories in. 18-4787; 19-4973; sco also /Esop, 
fables in French 
used in England. 16-3936 
see also Story-Dictionary 
Frsnohman, and Quaker, 4-1064 
French Hirer, explored, 3-556 
French Somaliland, in Africa, 16-4308 
Fresco, paintings on 'plaster, 17-1500 
Fretwork, bracket of, 20-5253 
Freya, goddess of peace and plenty, 1-95: 9-466 
Freytag, Gustav, German writer, 13-3399 
Friar, In “ Canterbury Tales,” 15-3939 
Friar-bird, oriole resembles, 13-3 453 
Friara, and St. Dominic, 16-4034 
wear sandals, 19-3106 
Fribourg, Swiss town, 12-2986 
Frlotlon, aids walking, 14-3684 
and a stream, 18-4273 
and feet, 10-2472 
and lead-pencil marks, 15-4024 
and matches. 9-2428 
effect of, 3-694, 809; 12-3146, 3148-49 
generates heat, 10-2540 
of waves, 4-1081 
stops pendulum, 14-3572 
“Friday,” servant of Crusoe, 8-1222, 1229 
Friday, day of the cruciAxion, 5-1289 
name of, 1-95; 9-466 
Frlsdland, 9-2285 
Friend of tho People i see Marat 
Friends, religious sect, 99-5986 
Frlsnda, unseen. 4-906 

who were not divided, 18-3071 
Friesland, laws of. 14-3542 
Frlsac, or the Parthenon: see Parthenon, 
sculptures of 

on Temple of Apollo, 18-4171 
Frigate-bird, of the troptes, 7-1644-45 
Frigates, American Bhlps-of-war, 19-3001, 3006 
Frlgga, Scandinavian goddess, 1-95 
Flings, of flag, 81-549* 

FrlnglWdm, a bird-family. 8-2346 
Frisians, in the Netherlands, 14-3541 
Frith, John, death of, 19-5094 
Frltillary, a butterfly, 19-face 3011, 8020 


iras arm 

development of, 14-3666 
do not change, 10-2470 
ears of, 1-185 

electrical experiments with, 0-2168 
Ashing-frog; pee anglef-Ash 
hibernation of, 84-6874, 6876 
Jumping-frog, 89-5920 
made from circles, 6-1607 
problems concerning, 4-660; 0-1601 
protective devices of. 18-8458 
skeleton of, 10-2484 
skins for leather, 11-2824 
that became a prince. 5-1868' 
two, 18-3504 

who wanted a king, 8-503 
will not become another animal, 10-2470 
Frog-spit i sec Cuckoo-spit 
Froissart (Jean), history of, 3-778 
Frolic, ship, 6-1398; 18-3008 
Front-de-Bcsuf, Beglnald, 7-1604 
Frost, guarding fruit from, 3-652 
work of, 10-2527; 19-4933 
Frost-bite, chilblains form of, 8-2083 
treatment for, 19-5032 
Froth, Insect-dwelling of, 18-3196 
Froth-Ay: see Cuckoo-spit 
Froth-hopper: see Cuckoo-spit 
Frous, Truce, in story of Enchanted Horse, 
4-973 

Fructose: see Levulose 
Fruit, and vegetables, 93-6992 
blossoms in winter, 10-2582 
care of, 17-43R8, 4499 
construction of. 16-4134 
damaged by birds, 8-2112, 2113 
dried In CSr§t*k trade. 13-3240 
eating skin of, 92-6890 
how to keep it fresh, 15-3901 
Insects injurious to, 19-3204-06 
marking name on, 24-6281 
ot Canova, 90-5382 
of marzipan, 14-3552 
of plants, 16-4205 
out of drawing, 19-4925 
problem concerning, 9-491 
stalna of, 91-5844 
stones inside of, 8-2083 
sugar in, 3-703-04 
taste of. 18-4815 
trees killed by ants, 11-2970 
where it comes from, 3-649 
Fruit-bat, of the tropics, 3-803 
see also Hats 

Fruit-farming, in Canada, 99-5780 
Fruit-sugar: see Levulose 

Fry. Elisabeth, prison-reformer. 5-1329; 89-693< 
Fuohe (Eeonhard), (lei man botanist, 90-5236 
Fuchsia, a plant. 3-617; 4-844; 14-3786; 90-5221 
varieties of, 90-5235 
Fudge, kinds of, 5-1251 
Fuel, contains hydrogen, 5-1190 
for Are, 15-4015 
hydrogen makes best, 5-1244 
the best, 14-3775 
see also Jack, house of 
Fuel-foods: see Pood, and Its uses 
Puentes d’Onoro, buttle of. 17-4368 
Fugitive Sieve Hew, in United States, 8-2043; 
13-3492 

Fugues, of Bach, 13-3286 
Fulk, of Anjou, 8-1553 
Full-baok: see Football 
Fuller, Georgs, American painter, 16-4260 
Fuller, Margaret, American writer, 8-2096 
Fuller, Thomae, comment on Gotham, 18-4126 
Fulton, Hobert, and his steamboats, 1-80; 
6-1397; 10-2486-90; 13-3490 
inventions of, 11-2712 
submarine of, 89-6857 


Frltillary, a plant, 18-4949, 4952 _ submarine of, 88-5857 

Frobisher, Martin, explorer, 9-281; 81-5457 Fulton’s FoUy, steamship, 10-2490 

Frook, for doll, 8-1101 Fundamental Constitutions, form of govern- 

Frog, of horse, 83-6062 _ ment, 5-531 


Frog, of horse, 83-6062 
Frog-bit, a plant, 18-4948 
Frog-footmen, characters in "Alice in Wonder- 
land,” 19-3090 

Frog-hopper: see Cuckoo-eplt 
Frog-orehis, a plant, 17-4479 

saserftrftff"' * # - im 
snEndtp* 1, m: mo 


Fpndy, Bay of: 90-6886; 81-6644, 6646, 5647 
tides of, 1-224, 225 
Funeral customs, of Indians, 10-2578 
Funeral pyres, in India, 6-1836 
Fungi, a group of plants, 18-4881-88 
Fungus, cultivated by ante, 11-8972 
growth of fungi. 18-4689 
kills Ales, 19-3201 


and the fox. 15-4066 

and weather-telling, 18-2998 


kills insect-life. 15-8894 
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Tunny-boa*, is a nerve, 10-2649; 14-3696; 10*4816 

Fur-btarsi Bee Seale ____ 

Furnace, for making Iron and steel, 00-6689, 
6698, 6696 

of locomotive, 0-304 

Fomins. Harry, Illustrated Alice In Wonder- 
land,” 11-2963 

Furniture, cause of night-noises, 18-4817 
for doll, 7-1783. 1860 
makers of. 83-6172 
of boxes, 8-2036 
of Washington, 8-1392 
that saved the train, 19-4973 
woods used for, 19-6034 
see also Box-furniture 
Furor, character in “Faerie Queene, 3-699 
Furs, from American colonies, 4-994 
in Russia, 16-3797 
of beaver, 3-680 
of coypu, 3-680 
of seals, 4-1076 
of Siberia, 14-3724 
same structure as hair, 1-166 
where they come from, 19-6071 
see also Fur trade 
Further India, natives of, 8-1930 
Fur trade, and development of new countries, 
19-5072 

Dutch, in America, 9-628 
In America, 0-278 

in Canada, 1-230; 3-664, 556-58; 18-1831 
of France, 4-893 

organisation Of, 18-4836 * 

Fury, Sergeant, and rioters, 18-4624 
Fuzse, and pea family, 10-4132, 4135 


_ usel-olL is alcohol. 7-1890 
Fust, John, and Gutenberg, 14-3609, 3611 
Future, knowledge of, 31-5514 
Future, Kingdom of, in “Blue Bird," 33-5839 
Fyke-net: see Nets, for fish 


“ Gaberlunsie Man a" see Ochiltree, Edie 
Gabriel, and Scharnyl. 19-3001 
Gabriel, Archangel, 18-3030, 3.’10; 33-5679 
Gades, an island, 30-5186 
see also Cadiz 

Gad-fllest see Bot-flit.«. ITorso-flies 
Gadsden Flag, oC America, 81-5492 
Gadsden Purchase, from Mexico, 13-3 192 
Gads Hill, Dickens' Home, 9-2327 
Gaelic, Celtic language, 1-224, 9-4 77 
Gaff, of ship. 15-3959; 18-4620 
Gage, General Thomas, British commander, 
4-998-99 

“ Gaily the Troubador touched his Guitar," 

song, 14-3769 

Gainsborough, Thomas, English artist, 3-763, 
766 

pictures of, 3-767; 4-frontis.; 17-4591, 1596 
GalrfowL character in “ Water Babies," 
16-3839 

Gains: see Caligula 

Galahad, Sir, character in “Table Round," 
4-885 

Galata, part of Constantinople, 13-3241 
Galata Bridge, in Constantinople, 13-3241 
Galatea, and Pygmalion, 4-980 
"Galatea," written by Cervantes, 30-5311 
Galba, Roman soldier, 3-538 
Chile, blows trees over, 4-921 
resting in. 15-4015 

Galen, Greek doctor, 6-1593; 18-4625, 4628 
Galena, in Canada, 81-6612 
Galicia, province of Austria, 11-2896, 2904 
province of Spain, 13-3339, 3346 
ChuidaBS, In Canada, 81-6610; 83-5946 
Galilee, Mki. in Palestine, 18-3866 
Galileo, and falling balls. 14-3591 
and movement or earth, 17-4482 
and pendulum, 14-3589 
and planets, 9-2394 
and sun-spots, 8-2089; 98-6995 
and thermometer, 27-4396 
and vacuum. 18-3978 
and Venus, 11-2802 

Italian astronomer, 1-146; 9-818; 7-1678-79; 
8-1 983 

Visited by Milton, 38-6676 
lu Latin, 13-3231 
Irish missionary, 18-2986 
epiuuoter in “ Abb* Constantin," 



Ga llatin, Albert, American. statesman,- 30-2437 

2439 

Gallaudet Group, by French, 18-4670 
Galleons, Spanish. 9-280; 17-4514: 88-6042 
Gallery, the Whispering, 17-4682 
Galley, of a ship, 18-4620 
Gall-flies, behavior of, 10-2475 
GaUlnulas, birds, 9-2641 
egg of, 7-face 1756 
Gall-mites, Injure trees, 18*3864 
Gall-nuts, for Ink, 13-3479 
Galls, on oaks, 10-2476 
Galops, rapids, 83-6123 

Galton, Sir Frauds, comment on Dead Sea, 

33-5814 

experiments with whistles, 19-4872 
Galvaui, Luigi, Italian scientist. 8-2161. 2166 
Galveston, efty in Texas, 33-5713; 33-5962 
medical school at, 17-4572 
Gama, Vasoo da, discoveries of, 1-65; 18-4302 
Gambetta (Leon), statue of, in Paris, 81-5536 
Gamboge, a color, 10-2696 
Game, dogs and, 84-G326 
pig that retrieved, 81-6510 
Game-birds, various, 8-2341 
" Game-cook: " see Sumter, Thomas 
Games, an amusing word-game, 18-2994 
and the body, 18-3181 
ball-games ror the garden. 8-1603 
blindfold. 19-5035 
fireside, 1-253; 8-2143; 19*4931 
for a Christmas party, 39-5919 
for boys, 19-6122 

for children's garden party, 16-4292 

for out-of-doors, 14-3642 

meaning for children, 14-3691 

of Colonial children, 4-963 

of cup-and-ball, 33-6170 

of Egyptians, 18-4849 

of Greece. 30-5201, 5206, 5208 

of Indians. 11-2782 

of making rhymes, 81-5444 

of stlckerchief, 14-3553 

of thinking, 31-5564 

of what Is wrong? 30-5252 

Olympic. 7-1 R1 9 

out-door, 14-3556 

out-door, for boys. 16-3966 

played with dominoes, 15-4044 

played with hoops, 15-4040 

proverb, 80-5354 

represented by pictures, 81-5153 

I toman, 30-5278 

some favorite garden, 5-1096 

to be played in the nursery, 10-2589 

to be played out-of-doors, 3-618, 735 

to play at a pai ty, 5-1303; 8-1938 

to play in the hay-fleld. 16-4203 

to play on a train, 13-2995, 33-6078 

to play on the beach, 19-5121 

to play with atlas, 13-3321 

to play with marbles, 19-5132 

twenty ways of counting-out, 6-1604 

what is it? a game, 10-2523, 2588; 81-5449 

what-is-its-name*' a game. 11-2812, 2876 

where i« it? a game, 9-2362; answers. 

10-2523 

who are these people? 17-4384 

why is it? a game. 10-2588; 11-2720 

with corks, 33-6163 

with date stones, 33-6102 

with music, 13-3117 

with skittles, 33-6168 

see also Bail-games, Things to Make and to 
Do, and individual names of games 
Gamp, Mrs., character of Dickens, 9-2820 
Gamut, David, a singing-master, 1-197 
Gauges Biver, In India, 8-1631-82, 1635; 7-1719; 
91-5416 

Gangrene, of wounds, 18-4684; 84-6866 
Gannets, birds, 7-1644-46 
Ganoids, bony Ashes, development of, 14-8696 
Ganymede, Tennyson’s, 7-1688 
Gap, Fining the, a game, 8-618 
Gap, town In France, 3-794 
Gar, the short-nosed, 10-2701 
Garages, and smoking, 39-5762 
Garcia, Manual, singing-teacher, 84-6855 
Garda, of Marseilles, 8-2282 
Garde national#: see Guard. National, of Frnucu 
Gardea-olties, building, 11-2908 
« Sudanu'i nauwhta*.” by Tennyson, 88-6036 

anU in? 11**997 
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8& ao " - ' plotare * Ttttan * 
Gardens, Camp-Fire Girls', caring for, 14-8755 
flowers of the, 80-6227 
for invalids. 83-6080 
fames for, 0-1096; 6-1008 

of Hesperides, 4-1062 
of Pompeii, 33-6220 
tools for, i-24d 
Zoological 1-14 

see also Little garden, month by month, 
Vegetable garden 
Garden-seat, making a, 18-8214 
Gardes da Sol, Lesi see Swiss Guards 
Gardiner, Colonel, In “ Waverley," 6-1499-1500 
Garfield, Janus JL, as president, 8-2878, 2382 
assassination of. 13-8488-93 
Garibaldi (Joseph), Italian patriot, 1-131. 

7- 1668 j. 18-3086 

Garlsad^^hi aracter in " Old Curiosity Shop," 

Garnet, precious stone, 84-6377, 6379, 6382-83 
Garonne, river In France, 8-2418, 2422 
Garrick, David, as song-writer, 14-3766 
couplet on Goldsmith, 7-1752 
English actor, 10-2«i9; 16-4157; 18-4726-27 
Garrison. William Dloyd, American abolitionist, 

8- 2043; 18-3491 

°15SrtVA77“-' M * 

Gary^Blasoode, and model of steamboat, 

Gasooigns^OUef Jnstloe, and Prince Henry, 

Gasoons, a people In France, 8-2424 
Gases, and heat, 6-1244-45: 17-4393 
and water, 8-375, 619; 14-3685 
as elements, 5-1318 
before earth, 13-3508 

behavior of molecules and atoms, 14-3680; 
88-5898 

characteristics of. 16-3977, 8D84 

cohesion of, 3-608 

diffusion of, 17-4486 

early stage of earth, 8-324; 13-3508 

form of matter. 4-861 

gas called fire-damp, 4-839 

gas makes balloon rise, 3-420; 4-914-16 

S enerated by gunpowder, 9-2244 
lumlnatlng, 6-1432 
in air, 4-956; 6-1160-61; 80-5294 
in blood, 8-1597 
in coal. 10-2638 

In flames. 4-917-18, 957; 8-2246, 2248 

In guns, 33-6149 

in kettle. 4-913 

In nebulas 11-2842, 2844 

in rocket, 80-5291 

lU spectrum, 11-2741 

Injurious to health, 7-1805 

kinetic theory of. 13-3427 

liquefied, 16-4086 

of body, 6-1429, 1461 

of boiling liquids, 16-4273 

of breath, 8-325: 8-2248-49 

of burning^candle, 14-3681 , 

or vapors, 13-8390 
pressure of, 6-1589 
specific gravity of, 15-8828 
three wonderful, 8-1248 
thrown off earth, 6-1591 

see also Coal-gas, Laughing-gas, Natural-gas 
Gas-flam*, blue and yellow, 7-1878 
colder inside than out, T-1879 
moves things, 38-4698 
" a tank, P-416-18 

or.ToieS ;??" 1 

and oolors, 17-4872 
and petroleum, 10-2680 

sea-animals, 10-2611 

TO?i3- § m, 2T94; 16-4173 
i. see Lions, Gate of, etc. 



. poems: see Poetry 
;mg the Revolution, i 
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statue by, 16-4178, 4176 

Gatun Da^° and^the* Panama Canal, 81-6592 
Oatua Dike, in Panama, 81-6597, 6600 
Gatun Dooks, in Panama Canal, 81-6597, 6600 
Gauohos, herdsmen, 18-4603, 4610; 60-5364 
Gaugamalai see Arbela, battle of 
Gauge, of railway, 10-8476 
Gam, St., IrlBh missionary, 81-6662 
Gaul, and the Germans, 10-2560 
comment on, 8-2415 
gold in, 80-5818 
history of, 8-2067; 8-2347 
kings of, characters in "Table Round," 4-881 
see also France, history of 
Gauls, and Dipper, 13-3374 
and Rome, 3-576; 14-3694; 80-5274, 6278. 528( 
Gauss, ship, 81-5469 

Gautama, founder of Buddhism, 18-8023 

Gauss, In safety-lamp, 16-4809 

Gaveeton, Piers, king’s favorite, 8-771, 773 

Gavlal, a reptile, 6-1213 

Gay, John, poems: see Poetry Index 

©ay .^Walter, character In " Dombey & Son," 

Gazelles, capturing, 84-6244 
Ge, the earth, 8-2249 
Geal Taalteux, 17-4347 
Geats, king of the: see Hygelao 
Gebel-Tarlk : . seo Gibraltar 
Geoko, a lizard, 6-1211 
flying, 6-1212 

Geese, origin of domestic, 6-1557, 1665-66 
sacred, of Rome, 14-3594; 80-6274 
who kept guard of Rome, 3-576 
Gelranger Fjord, In Norway, 14-3659 
Qetsmer, oak of, 15-4031 
Gelatin: see Isinglass 
Gelert, the faithful dog. 80-5385 
©elide. Claude: see Claude Lorraine 
Gemini, a constellation, 10-2642 
Gem of gems: see Sapphire 
Geme, and aluminum, 10-2680 
electricity and, 8-2162 
for magnifying glass, 8-2881 
the king and the queen of, 84-6380 
see also Stones, precious 
Genappe, Napoleon at, 13-3500 
General ©rant, ship In “Round the World," 
19-4916 

Generals, of France, 8-2076 
titles of, 3-789 

Generator, for electricity. 11-2716; 84-6352 
Generators, for gas. 8-418 
“Generosity," by Edgeworth, 10-2621 
Genesis, and Babylonian tablets, 18-4967 
Geneva, Swiss town, 18-2993 
Geneva, Dake, in Switzerland, 12*2980, 2902; 
2984 

Genevlive, saved Paris. 8-2847 
Genistas, care of, 14-3780 
Gepoa, Gulf of, 18-8074 
Genoa, Italian sea-port, 11-2787; 18-3078, 
3086-87, 3190; 17-4359 
Genefleleoh, John: see Gutenberg, John 
Gentians, plants, 16-4136; 19-6090 
Gentiles, and the Jews, 84-6332 

and Johnson, 36-4727 

6-2081 


Science of, 4-868; 6-2249; 11-2918 

gS^Cand"*^^!', 7 ; 4-, 7. 
character In "Faerie Queene,” 3-697-99. 701 
cross of, 4-1043; 6-1289; 8-1961; 8-2354; ai-6492 
history of, 9-2354 „ _ 

Statue by Donatello. 11-2787, 2796 
Gtofege X, king of England, accession of, 14-3786 
and Lady Nithsdale, 9-2235 
and Steele, 18-4726 
as elector of Hanover, 10-2660 
reign of, 8-1113; 7-1865 ^ ^ A , 

George XX, king of England, character in 
T Henry Esmond," 18-8814 
death of, 17-4655 _ 

Georgia named for, 2-632 
reign of, 6-1114 
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George tS ( king of England, and American 
colonies. 4-995. 998; 8-1114-15; 6-1889 
and Canada, 16-4079 
made peace with France, 17-4655 
statues, 4-1002; 19-5008 
watch of, 60-5178 

George IV, king of England, and Henry Russell, 

and his queen, 18-4688 
lived in Carlton House, 5-1262 
reign of. 5-1116 

Geomre V, king of England, ancestry of, ia-3184 

In India, 7-1712, 1716 
reign of. 5-1120 

G-eorge I, king of Greece, 14-3660 
George of Denmark, and Steele, 18-4726 
George Peabody College for Teaehers, In Ten- 
nessee, 83-6962 
Georgetown, D. O., 7-1688 
Georgia, cotton manufactures of, 10-2684 
description of, 63-5968 

during Revolution, 4-998, 1006-07; 6-1380, 


flower of, 89-5815 

6 ems from, 64-6379 

Istory of, 9-274; 7-1836; 9-2377; 16-3860 
marble of, 10-2680 
peaches In, 3-649 

secession of. 8-2044; 13-3492; 83-5967 
Georgia (kingdom of), added to Russia, 14-3728 
Georgia, ship, 8-2052 

Georgian Bay, out of Lake Huron, 63-6120 * 

“Georgies," of Virgil, 80-5308 
Geraint, and Enid, 8-1988 

GeraldJu, Lord, character in “ AnLIquary ” 7-1670 
Geraniums, cultivation of, 3-617; 4-841; B-1098; 
14-3554; 15-3903 
family of plants, 17-4352 
origin of, 60-5228 
varieties of. 16-4185; 80-5233 
wild, 18-3066 

Gerard Bllassoen, character In “Cloister and the 
Hearth," 18-4076 

Gerardsoa, Gerard, character in "Cloister and 
the Hearth,” 16-4069, 4076 
Germander-speedwell, a plant, 17-4351 
German East Africa, a colony, 11-2771 ; 13-4308 
German Empire: see Germany 
“German Florence: ” bee Dresden 
Germania, a monument, 11-2 768 
Gormaalons, nephew of Tiberius, 8-537 
Germans, In America, 6-531; 7-1832; 8-2102 
In Brazil, 80-5371 
In Canada, 14-3732; 88-5946 
In Gaul, 8-2068 
In Iberian Peninsula, 13-3338 
In Italy, 18-3082 
in Switzerland. 18-2986 
In the Antarctic, 81-5459 
see also Germany 

German silver, an alloy, 7-1888; 83-6092 
German Southwest Africa, colony of, 16-4308 
Germantown, battle of, 4-1006 
Gennanns, Bishop, and GenevlOve, 9-2347 
German West Africa, a colony, 11-2771 
Germany, alcohol and children in, 81-5440 
and cornflowers, 7-1705; 88-5816 
and France, 9-2289-90 
and Gustavus Adolphus, 14-3653, 3656 
and Morocco, 9-2426 
and Samoa, 8-2156 
animals of, 3-808 
as It is to-day, 11-2761 
beet-sugar In, 3-708 
beginnings of. 10-2549 
birth-rate, 7-1666 
Bundesrat, 10-2600 
city ownership In, 11-2909 
colonies of, 11-2772 
costumes, of, 13-3484 
cutlery and. 18-4801. 4802 
disease In. 11-2801-02 
duchies of, 10-2556 
early history, 13-8398 
emperors of, 7-1658; 10-2556 
empire of, 10-2599-2600 
fisheries of. 15-3841 
flag of. 7-1658; 91-5494 
folk-lore of. 6-1478 
folk-songs of: see Poetry Index 
forestry In, 32-6 8 U 


Germany, in Africa, 16-4808 

In Turkey and Bulgaria, 18-8247 
Jews In, 94-6334, 6388 
lead In, 10-2680 
legends of, 9-370 
legislature of, 10-2600 
making of, 10-2593 
map or, 10-2592 
national song of, 14-8772 
northern states, 10-2598 
population of, 11-2770 
power of ruler, 6-1434 
Reichstag, 10-2600 
Roman church in, 10-2552 
rye In, 5-1132 
sculpture of, 11-2769 
silkworms In, 7-1829 
South German states, 10-2598 
troops In France, 9-2280 
walnut-planting In, 14-3743 
see also Franco -Prussian War, Germans, 
Thirty Years' War, etc. 

Germs, and infectious diseases, 4-817; 15-4018 
GdrOms, J. Z>., his picture of Colosseum, 
92-5929 

Geronlmo, Arab Slavs, 93-6022 
Gersau, In Switzerland, 82-5847 
Gertrude, queen of Denmark, Shakespearian 
character, 2-449 

Geryon, a giant, 13-3374; 90-5186 
Gesner, Dr. Abraham, and kerosene, 3-669; 
16-1166 

Gessler, tyrant, 7-170,1 

“Gesta Boxnanonun,” stories from, 91-5565 
Gettysburg, battle of, 8-2060-51 
Gettysburg, Address at, by Lincoln, 3-778 
Geyser Basins, In Yellowstone Purk, 3-584 


Geysers, In Iceland, 14-3658 
in Yellowstone Park 
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government of, 10-2600 
guns Of, 98-6148 
history of, 9-802; 10-2548; 


17-4555 


rk. 3-584 

wlial they are, 13-3254 
Ghee, kind of butter, 33-6102 
Ghent, city if. Belgium, 14-3539, 3542. 3544. 3546 
Ghent, Treaty of, and peace, 3-759; 8-1400; 
10-2437; 13-3490 

Ghlbelllnes, Florentine faction, 11-2787; 19-3080 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, Italian sculptor, 11-2786-87. 
2794; 16-1173 

Ghlzeh, pyramids of, 23-6180 
Ghost, character in "Hamlet,” 2-119 
Ghost, reality of. 12-322.) 

Ghosts, characters in “lllue Bird,” 22-5838 
characters in "Christmas Carol," 9-2196, 

2199, 2200, 2202 
Ghost-writing, 22-5923 

Ghurkas, natives of India, 7-1720, 16-4081 
Giaeosa, Giuseppe, Italian writer, 20-5315 
Giant, a geyser, 3-587 

Giant Despair, character In “rilgrlm’s Prog- 
ress," 5-1184, 1186 

Giantess, geyser in Yellowstone, 3-587 
Giant Mountains, in Germany, 10-2594; 11-2766 
Giants, and Jack the Giant-killer, 7-1810 
Cyclops, 1-75 
giant and boy, 3-726 
giant of the ptak, 8-2403 
giant with thrtu golden hairs, 4-1077 
of lturg Niedeck, 21-5473 
Thrym, 1-94 

see also Gog and Magog 
Giants’ Causeway, In Europe, 10-4873; 90-5350 
Gibbon, Edward, English writer, 18-4728, 4726, 
4727-30 

silhouette of, 21-5641 
Gibbon, capture of, 24-G244 

man-like ape, 3-627-28; 13-8131 
Gibeonltes, massacred by Saul, 99-5915 
Gibraltar, apes of, 3-629 

fortress of, 13-3337, 8389, 8346: 16-4307-08 
Straits of, and Hercules, 16-4298; 90-5186 
Gibson (John). English sculptor, 16-4174 
Giddiness, and semi-circular canals, 15-8999 
cause of, 13-3513 

Gideon, Biblical character, 94-6330 
Gig, a vehic le, 23-6056 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, and America, 2-281 
and Raleigh, 2L-54 09; 24-6271 
character in “ Westward Hoi 14-8716 
Gilbert, William, English scholar, and elec- 
tricity, 8-2161 

Gilder, Bichard Watson, poems: see Poetry 

Giles, character in “Cloister and the Hearth,** 
16-4069 

character in “Oliver Twist." 10-2686 
OUgamesh, Assyrian hero, 19-4967 
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Giliaks, Siberian tribe, 18-8803 
Gill, Wilton 3a.| and school-republic, 24-6890 
Glll-arohea, of flsh, 15-4000 . , , 

OlUlatt, character in “Tollers of the Sea," 
16-4225 

Gill-net: see Nets, for fish 

Gillot, Joseph, pens of, 13-3484 

Gill- run-o var- ws-ground i see Ground-Ivy 

GUl^o^lomon, character in “ Dombey & Son," 

GUIs, false gill, 7-1885 
of amphibians. 8-1209, 1214-15 
of crabs, 10-2612 

of fishes, 2-378; 4-917: 8-1209. 1214-15; 7-1886; 

0-2410; 14-3666, 8781; 18-4000 
of fungi, 19-4882 
Gill-slits, of flsh, 18-4000 
Gillyflower, the stock, 20-5284 
Gimlet, use of, 2-384 
Ginger, from frest Indies. 23-6048 
wild, flowers of, 11-2882 
Giooondo, Fra Giovanni, Venetian architect, 
5-1170 

Giorgione, Italian artist, 5-1174, 1178 

Giotto, Italian artist, 6-1178; 11-2787-88, 17-4590, 

Gipsy-girl, of Russia, 18-3799 
Gipsy-moth, injurious Insect, 12-3196, 3206; 
13-3307 

Glpsywort, a plant, 19-4955-56 
Giraffe, an animal, 1-152; 4-1013-15 
capturing the, 24-6240, 6244 
neck of, 10-2467 
spots or, 13-3148 
young of, 21-5666 

Glralda, Moorish prayer-tower, 13-3342, 3347 
Girardon (Frangois), French sculptor, 16-4174 
Glrardot^Georgea, his picture of Columba, 

Girders, moved by magnets, 21-5527, 5529 
Girdle, of Hippolyte, 13-3374; 30-5186 
of Venus,, 7-1710 
Girl, a brave. 8-1955 

girls In Colonial times, 12-3120 
life of Indian, 1-18 
presents for a, 19-4926 
puzzle concerning girls, 1-110 
Who nursed her dolls, 17-4384 
who saw the tsar, 10-2446 
who sold her hair, 18-4027 
see also Blue-birds, Camp-Fire Girls 
“Girl 1 loft behind me,” parting song, 14-3768 
Gironde, mouth of the Garonne, 9-2418 
Glrondins, political party, 16-4105-06, 4108 
Gisborne, Thomas, poems: see l’oetry Index 
Gizeh, pyramids of. 18-4843, 4848 
Gizzard, of birds. 6-2363 
Gjoa- ship, 21-5460 
Glaciers, Alpine, 12-2982 

forming of, 10-2531; 18-3905 
In New Zealand. 6-1487, 1490 
in Norway, 14-3659. 3662 
movements of, 13-3250 
picture, 2-431 

prehistoric, of United States, 1-14-15 
Gladiators, Roman, 11-2940; 20-5276, 5278 
Gladiolus, cultivation of, 6-1619; 7-1853, 20-5230, 
5287 

Gladstons, William Swart, English statesman, 
19-5037 

Glafey, Annette von, romance of, 14-3772 
G lamin Castle, camouflage before, 13-3508 
Glenda, adrenal gland, 63-6014 
ductless, 88-6014 
for halr-oll, 8-1982 

of the body. 6-1461. 1464, 1587; 18-3829 
of the bowel. 9-2866 

of the akin, 8-1923; see also Sweat glands 

of the stomach, 0-2364 

salivary, 6-2172; 28-5904; 23-6014 

that produce muoua, 0-2364, 2883 

thyroid gland, 23-6013 

see also Ktdneys, Liver, etc. 

Glasgow, Sllen, American writer, 6-2101 
Glasgow, and gem-lights, 6-687 
Glass, and electricity, 6-2168-68 
bending of, 18-4273 
breaking of, 4-1086; 6-1418 
for imitation jewels, 64-6878 
in the United States, 10-2688 
in Yellowstone Park, 8-688 
made by Venetians, 8-1168 


Glass, penetrated by light waves, 14-3780 
seeing through, 8-1284 
stained. La Forge and. 16-4221 
substances that scratchy 12-8280 


transparency of, 10-266. 

assnaow* 1 ” 

see 
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is, musical. 27*44 

Glass-snake, afizard? 8-1211. 1218 
Glaaaworhars, in Europe. 5-1283 
Glaaawort, a plan t7 20-6212, 5218 
Olata, history of. jfr-4664 
Glass, Della Robbia's, 11-2797 
of china, 17-4542, 4547-48 

-ssm leawr M4l » 

Gian, WiUlam, song-writer, 14-3770 
Glanallan, Oonnteaa of, character in “ Anti- 
quary, •’ 7-1670 

Glendower, Owen, Welsh hero, 1-128 

“Glengarry Days," by Connor, 10-4327 

Glenn aqnoich, in “ Waverley,” 0-1499 

Glidara, form of flying-machine, 1-174-75 

Globe, views of, 7-1767 

Globe-llsh, poisonous, 10-2609-10 

Globe-flower, a plant, 16-4761 

Globe Theatre, Shakespeare and, 21-5578, 5580 

Globe-thistle, a plant, 20-5229, 6236 

Globule, meaning of. 17-4372 

Gloriana, character In “Faerie Queene,” 3-697 

Glory of the Snow, a plant, 20-6230 

Glossing Gilbert, character in “ Guy Mannering," 

Gloaaina, the tsetse-flies, 12-3203 « 

Gloster, Bari of, Shakespearian character, 6-642 
Glottla: see Voice-box 

Gloucester, Blohard, Duka of: see Richard XII. 
of England 

Gloucester, England, fairy horn-cup near, 8-1996 
Glonoester (Mass), Ashing at, 10-2602. 20-5372 
seaport, 16-8842 

Glovar, Catharine, in “ The Fair Maid of Perth," 
6-1496 

Glover, George W., married Mary Baker. 16-3121 
Gloves, bag from, 23-6070 
case for, 8-1250 
fairy’s: see Foxglove 
folk’s: see Foxglove 
for baseball, 20-5248 
glove and the knight, 21-6477 
mending, 14-3556 
Glow-lamp, plectrlc, 3-668 
Glow-worm, a beetle, 13-3298-99 
In bird’s nest, 22-5752 
light of. 1-166; 5-1191; 21-5478 
Gluck, in “King of the Golden River,” 6-1439. 
„ 1627 , 

Gluoosa, Is grain-sugar, 3-704 
Glut, containing rubber, 22-6795 
from cod, 24-6294 
use of, 5-1360 

Glumes: see Scales of grass 
Glutton: see Wolverine 
Glyptodon, armor of, 1-50; 14-3670 
Gnatoatcher, a bird, 9-2346 
Gnats, injurious Insects, 12-3199 
wings of, 9-2335 
Gneiss, variety of rock, 20-5350 
Gnomes, catching a thief, 9-21 81 
Gnus, capturing, 24-6244 
Goals: see Football 
Goar, Bt., and Rhino people, 16-4238 
Goat-hair, use of, 11-2837 
Goatherd, of Switzerland, 22-5847 
Goat Island, in Niagara, 3-690 
Goat-moth, an Insect, 12-3011, 8014, 3016 
Goats, age of, 9-2350 
and zoo animals, 24-6242, 6244 
Brahman and the, 23-6133 
carried Malta fever, 11-2801 
denuded Mediterranean shores, 23-6001 
goat and the fox, 13-3370 
goat and the lion, 13-3504 
goat in a maze, 21-5453 
in stonr, 1-161; 7-1910 
made from a pear. 22-6741 
of Bedouins, 23-6098 
Op Alps, 22-5843, 6845 
shadow-picture of goat 20-6353 
skin for leather, 10-2686; 11-2834; 12-8105 
varieties of, 2-408-11 
why kept in stables, 1-216 
Wild, in Canada, 1-232; 81-5661 
Goati’-beerd, a plant. 18-40fl3; 10-4136 
Goatsnoker, why nightjar is called, 1-215 
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Gobi, desert of, 12-3128; 15-8926; 15-4121; 

28-6097, 6100. 6104 
Goblin bind, 3-683 
see also Hoodoos 

"Goblin Market," by Rossetti, 23-6089 
Goblins, characters In "The Chimes," 5-2299 
houses of the, 1-264, 266; 9-2373 
in story, 5-1362; 9-2403 
in the gold-mine, 2-367 
see also Music 

“God," In "Paradise Lost," 22-6679 
works of, 6-1448 

Godavery River, in India, 5-1632 
Goddess, and the tree, 15-4866 
Go-devll, for cleaning pipes, 15-4169 
Godfrey, character In “Lohengrin,” 21-5661 
Godfrey of Bouillon, crusader, 5-1561, 1566; 
15-3860 

Godiva. Rady, and Coventry, 20-5226 
Godmother, fairy, 3-798 
Gods, models of Egyptian, 18-4844 
of the Germans, 10-2549 
M God Gave the nag," English song, 14-3766, 
8771 

Godspeed, ship, 2-522 
" Godnnow, Boris," by Pushkin, 20-6314 
Godwin, Bari, and Edward the Confessor, 2-472 
Goesohenen, in Switzerland, 22-5847 
Goethals, CoL George W., built Panama Canal, 
1-84; 21-5598 

Goethe. Johann W., German writer, 13-3393, 
3395-97; 80-5307. 6313 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Go« and Magog, London giants, 0-1354 
Goua, a collie, 15-4052 
Golab Khan, Indian servant, 18-4800 
Golconda, city in India, 8-1632 
tombs of kings of. 0-1637 
Gold, alloys of, 7-1888 

a metallic element, 8-1316-17; 8-1585 
and Midas, 23-5683 
and Spaniards, 2-274 
and sulphur, 7-1792 
dust of, magnified, 9-2336 
early search for American, 9-621 
fool r s, and Jamestown, 2-522 
for coins, 17-4374 
for handles, 18-4805 
for pens, 13-3481; 32-6875 
for pins. 19-5001 
from Brazil, 20-5370 
furnished by colonies, 4-994 
history of gold-mining, 20-6317 
In Alaska, 8-2148-49; 15-4058, 4061-62; 
20-5319 

In Australia, 8-1369-70, 1372-74; 16-4081 
In British Guiana, 23-6048 
in California, 7-1846-47; 13-3492 
in Canada, 21-5544, 5548, 5612; 22-5780; 

23-6092-93; 24-6296 
In Mexico, 17-4400 
in Now Zealand, 6-1490 
In Philippines, 8-2152 
In Russia, 15-3798 
In sea, 10-2661 

in South America, 18-4604, 4606 
occurrence of, 18-4111 
of Upsall Castle. 8-1996 
poisonous? 6-1585 
production of, 10-2678 
problem concerning, 3-736 
Raleigh and, 21-5412-13 
specific gravity of, 15-3828 
value orT 8-1585 
see also Klondike, gold in 
Gold Coast, of Africa, 20-5319 
Golden, riot at, 18-4624 

"Golden Age," painting, by La Farge, 13-4221 
11 Golden BnU," a decree, 11-2900; 31-5654 
“ Goldmy>Deeds,” by Yon ge. 10-2627 
Golden Seeds, Book ofi see Tables of Contents 
« Goldin Fleece," by GrUlparzer, 13-3398 
Golden Tleeoe, quest of the, 1-203; 20-5318 
Golden Gate, entrance to San Francisco Bay, 
5-1180 

Golden-Gate Oafton, in Yellowstone Park, 3-586 
Golden Gats Bark, In San Francisco, 10-2889 
Golden Kind, ship, 2-280 

Golden Hon, arm of the Bosphorus, 19-8185-86; 
13-8241, $U4 

ai see Medina 




7-faee 1752; 3-2104, 2112; 
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and thistles, 16-4208 
egg of. 7-facel760, 1760 
nest or, 32-5746 
Gold-fish, a carp, 10-2705-06 
how to care for, 7-1789 
Goldllooks, and the golden crown, 19-5113 
In story of three bears, 5-1201 
Gold-leal, beaten out, 80-6319 
Gold-mine, goblins in, 9-857 
Gold Mountains, In Canada, 99-5778 
Gold Mountains! see Altai Mountains 
Gold roll, pay in Canal Zone, 91-5598 
Goldsboro, Sherman at, 8-2064 
Goldnaith,^ Oliver, comments upon, 16-3822; 

English author, 7-1746, 1752; 16-4157; 18-4727 

epitaph on Burke, 16-4160 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Gold-thread, a plant, 11-2882 
Golf, for boys and girls, 18-8211 
see also Field-golf 
Golf-links, plan of. 12-3211 
Goliath, and David, 84-6284 
Gomes, Juan Vincente, president of Venezuela 
18-4604 

Gondola, in Venice, 5-1171 
“ Gondoliers," by Sullivan, 13-3293 
Goneril, Shakespearian character, 8-641 
Gong, stopping sound of, 14-3774 
Gonzalo, Shakespearian character, 2-330 
"Good Comrade," by Uhland, 13-3396 
Good Triday, celebrated as holiday, 17-4470 
Good Gray Toeti see Whitman. Walt 
Good Bops, Cape of, In Africa, 6-1630; 21-5606 
Goodlet, Mr., a schoolteacher. 4-965 
Goods, Colonial trade in, 4-993, 99C 
Goodwill^ fharaoter in Pilgrim’s Progress," 

Goodwin, Albert, painter, his picture or wrecked 
Armada, 4-868 

Goodwin. Rev. Hannibal, and cameru-fllms, 
80-5136 

Goodwin Sands, off England. 16-4017 
Goodyear, Charles, and machine for shoes, 

11- 2717 

and rubber, 11-2714; 22-5794 
sowing-machine of, 18-8105 
Goodyear Welt Sewing Machine, for shoes, 

12— 3 103 

Gooma, and a bear-hunt, 8-1956 
Goose, age of, 9-2850 
in race, 18-4612 
shadow-picture, 20-5853 
sign of, 18-4846 
with the golden eggs, 10-8878 
Gooseberries, fruit, 3-649, 660; 13-8325: 16-4136; 
18-4760, 4763 

Goosefoot family, of plants, 13-4212 
Goose-girl, princess who became. 11-2944 
Goose-march, a game, 10-2590 
Goose-qnllls, for pens, 13-3479 
Gopher: see Pocket-gopher 
Govern, General Charles O., and the Sudan. 
16-4306 

_ statue of, by Ford, 13-4182 
Gordon, Charles W„ Canadian author, 16-4327 
Gordon. Daniel Miner, principal of Queen’s 
University, 81-6403 

Gordon, Prances Isabella, posed as oherub. 
6-frontls. 

Gordon^ Dord^ George, character in "Baroaby 

Ssssi; fsi'i&E? a^s^cV 4 -" 14 

6-frontls. 

Gorges, Dr. W. O., and Canal Zone, 81-5596 
Gorgon, imaginary monster, 1-217, 218; 4-1061 
"Gorgon's BnA» authorship of, 8-1481 
Go*1lDi, g an 4 aper8-825-27; 18-8181; 14-8665; 

teeth of, 13-3272 

KSK, 

" Gosta Sorting's Bags," by Lagerlpf. 90-6818 
OoShf^feJhls V paintbS'" 8 She Heir of all the 


99-6819 


Ages," 90-frontls, 


18-4787 
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11*2941; 


Gothsaborg, Swedish port, 14*8600 
Gothic, In art, 16-4179 
OotUo Assads, In Mammoth Cave, I 
Goths, and France, 10-8560 
and Rome, 9 * 96 ; 6-1167; 10-2660; 

18-3074; 80-6276. 6282 
at GhOlons, 10-2660 
In Iberian Peninsula, 18-9388 
Goujon, Jean, French sculptor, 16-4178 
Goujon, a flan, 10-2709 

Gould, 8H* Francis Oorruthers, conception of 
John Bull, 6-2862 

Gould, Hannah Flagg, Pdems: see. Poetry Index 
Gounod (Charles r.), composer, 16-8294 
Gburdi nee Loofah 

Gourgand, friend of Napoleon, 6-1380 
Gourgues, Dominique de, and Fort Carolina, 

Government, and Congress, 6-1390 
kinds of, 6-1433-34 
positions In, 13*8493 

Governor-General i see Canada, governor-general 
Governor’s Island, aeroplane landing at, 1-181-82 
Governor’s Boom; see New York City Hall 
*• Govemour,” by Blyot, 81-6667 
Gower, John, English poet. 16-3040 
Gracchi, The, Roman nobles, 8-439; 10-2668; 
80-6278 

Graoohus, and Cornelia, 10-2668 
Graoohus, Galnai see Gracchi, The 
Graoohns, Tiberias i see Gracchi, The 
Graoohus. Tiberius Sempronlus, 8-438 
“ Graoe Abounding,” written by Bunyan, 7-1746 
Graoe Church, in New York, 16-5016-16 
Graces, the, characters In " Faerie Queene,” 
3-702 

Graces, paintings of, 7-1688 
Grads Mansion, for Home Thrift, 3-2036 
Graokles, birds, 9-2346. 18-31 r>G 
Gradenlgo, Pietro, a Doge of Venice, 5-1170 
Gradgrlnd, Roulsa, character in " Hard Times,” 
10-2460 

Gradgrlnd, Thomae, character in ** Hard Times,’' 
10-2 160 

Graff, Mrs., character In “Man Without a Coun- 
try," 81-6617 

Grafting, of trees, 88-5896 

Graham, Mary, character In ” Martin Chuzrle- 
wit,” 10-2673 

Graham, Sir Robert, and James T. 18-3140 
Grahams, Cornet, character In “ Old Mortality,” 
7-1778 

Grahame, Sir Robert, conspirator, 1-257 
Grain, or wood, 5-1359; 6-1520 
Grain, English tax on American, 4-994 
In Bulgaria, 13-3242 
in Canada. 31-5607 
in Morocco, 16-4301 
in Rumania, 13-3240 
in United States, 16-4145 
Insects injurious to, 18-3205 
sugar In, 3-704 
winnowing, 39-5923 
Grain, unit of weight, 14-3673 
Gralnsr process, In salt-making, 1-238 
Grammar, first lesson in. 6-1465 
Gramme, unit of mass, 14-3673 
Gramophone, action of, 18-3145 
invention of. 94-6351 
vulcanite in, 88-6794 

Grampians, mountains in Scotland, 3-795 
Grampus, a whale, 4-1068-69, 1071-72 
Gran, Hungarian town. 91-6662 
Granada, kings of, 13-3348 
Granada, province of, 13-3340 
Granada, siege of, 13-3342 
Granaries, models of, 16-4844, 4848 

‘ ii?£33 fJWW 

‘ Canal, in Venice, 5-1168, mi. 1173 
__ Galon, of the Colorado, picture, 

4-face 861 

Grand Puohiesi see Austria, Germany, duohles 
LlRSid^lonarSh* « r w tf &ul« , >plV, of France 
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Grants, of early colonies, 8-622 
Grapefruit, in Porto Rico, 8-2166 

where it comes from, 3-649-60; 88-6960 
Grape-hyaolnth, a flower, 80-6230 
Grapes, bloom of, 98-6893 
cream of tartar from, 13-a386 
cultivation in vinery, 3-656 
fox and the, 3-680 
in Seibla, 13-3242 
sugar In, 3-704 

where grown, 3-650, 665 1 

wine from, 7-1890 
see also Oregon-grape 
Graphite, for lead-pencils, 16-4024 
In Canada, 93-6094 
price of, 18-4814 

Grapbophone, early types of, 81-6602-03 
Grapnels, for cables, 13-4702 
Grappling-Irons s see Grapnels 
Grasp, affects by sleep or laughter, 80-6176 
Graas, cereals are, 11-2951 
for Indian messages, 9-2268 
for paper, 4-94 3 
for sand-binding, 14-3542 
growth of, 15-3894 
Importance of, 8-2085 
is a plant, 16-3908 
life of, 1-185 
of the field, 8-1389 
splendor In the, 18-3065 
yellowing of, 90-5292 

see also Blue-eyed graas, Ootton-graes. 
ticurvy-grass 

Grasshopper, and the ant. 9-2179 
various kinds of, 13-3194, 3196-98 
Grass-of-Farnassus, a plant, 16-4136; 19-5088, 
6090 

Grass-pea, a plant. 17-4476, 4480 
Grass-pink i see CaJopogon 
Grass-snake, of England, 6-1383-85 
Grass-stain, how to remove. 8-488 
Grass-votohllngi see Grass-pea 
Grate, draught in, 16-4113 
Gratlano, Shakespearian character, 3-332 
Grattan, Henry, and Irish parliament, 81-5557 
Grains, character in ” Ben Hur,” 80-5267 
Gravel, beds of, 11-2919 
Grave-mounds; see Borrows 
Graves. Alfred Ftroival, poems; see Poetry 
Index 

Graves, Oolllns, saved people from flood, 19-497 1 
“ Graves of a Household,” by Hemans, 89-5939 
Gravitation, and air-presBure, 16-3983 
and atmosphere, 14-3680 
and broken bones, 14-3572 
and cannon-ball, 80-5173 
and gases, 83-5893 
and hills, 13-3513; 18-4817 
and penny, 93-6993 
and planets, 9-2390; 14-3779 
and i5ots, 16-8906 
* and stars, 10-2644; 11-2846; 14-8671 
and sun, 88-6872 
and tree-branches, 16-8907 
cessation*©/, 8-1691 

effects of, 1-39; 8-317, 322, 426, 428; 8-607, 689, 

' 698-94; 4-1086: 6-1688, 1691: 19-3286; 

14-8673-74, 87*9; 18-8888; 19-6026 
holds people on earth, 14-8668 
holds sea on, 89-5873 
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Gravitation on the moon, 9-2210 
overcome by centrifugal force, 9-2246 
unaffected by temperature, 14-3780 
Gravity, centre of, 9-317, 16-3883; 99-6737 
specific. 14-3776; 16-3826-28 
see also Gravitation 

Gray, Elisha, and telephone, 9-336; 17-4446 
Gray, Heals. In “ Surgeon’s Daughter,” 6-1497 
Gray, Captain Bobert, voyage of, 6-1397 
Gray, Bohln, shepherd. 14-3770 
Gray, Stephen, English scientist, 8-2163; 17-4442 
Gray, Thomas, “ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.” 6-1114 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Gray Brother, and Mowgll, 91-6469 
Grease-spot, cleaning a, 17-4494 
Great Auk, eggs of, 6-161 A 
Great Barrier Beer, of Australia, 6-1492 
Great Baela, salt In, 1-238 
Great Bear, constellation, 10-2639-41; 13-3371 
Great Bear Bake, Franklin and. 91-6468 
Great Belt, Danish waterway, 14-3658 
Great Britain, American colonies of, 16-4078 
and American boundaries, 6-1397; 7-1842 
and Brazil, 90-5370 
and Canadian Immigration, 99-5941 
and Florida, 7-1836 
and Northmen, 14-3652 
and Home, 90-5280 
and Samoa, 8-2166 
. and Thibet. 16-3927, 3932 

animals in. 1-157, 160; 9-404-05, 410-12, 51 J 
army of, 4-1009 

astronomy In, 8-1969 * 

birth-rate, 7-1666 
cabinet of, 6-1452 
church In, 18-4788 

claimed former subjects, 6-1397-98, 1400 

claims to Oregon, 13-3491 

climate of, 7-1878 

fisheries of. 15-3811 

flag of, 19-3136, 91-5494 

fruits ill, 3-649 

helped Portugal, 9-2288 

history of. 1-208, 8-302, 440; 16-4077, 20-6200 
horses in, 93-6062. 6066 
in West Indies, 93-6043 
iron works in, 99-5687 
king’s title, 6-1451 
parliament, 8-1451 
plants of. 16-4656-57, 4659 
protects fur-seals, 11-2838 
religious liberty in, 10-2555 
serpents of, 8-1383-86 
tea In, 83-5971-73, 5980 
war with Napoleon, 13-3490 
see also America, Birkenhead, England, India, 
Scotland, United States, War of 1812, , 

Wellington, etc. 

Great Dividing Bang#, In Australia, 6-1370, 1376 
Great Dog. a constellation. 10-2645, 13-3373 
Great Eastern, ship, 10-2491, 2493, 2496 
« Great Elector: ” see Frederick William I, 
elector of Brandenburg 
Greater Antilles. West Indian Islands, 23-6041 
14 Great Expectations,” by Dickons, 10-2461 
44 Great Bather of the Waters:” see Mississippi 

Great Tire, of London: see London, Great Fire of 
Great-grandmother, when a little girl, picture, 
1-207 

Great Ball, of Westminster: see Westminster 
Abbey 

Great-Heart, character In ” Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
6-1186 

Greathed, Commissioner, and Meerut,. 19-4800 
Great Xnoa, of Peru. 9-2325 
Great Bakes, explored, 8-282 
flsh of. 10-2701 , 15-3843 
geological hlstoiy of, 1-10, 13-11 
Tn America, 93-6119 
Insects along, 13-3305 
settlements on, 4-893 

Great Bterquis: see Montrose, James Graham 
Great Headows, battle of, 4-896 
"Great Onontioi ” see Buade, I,ouI.s do 
Great Pacificator: see Clay, Henry 
Great Paul, a bell, 6-1545 
Greet Plague, an epidemic, 4-1042; 6-1116 
Great Biven see Mississippi 
Great salt Bake, bathing In, 39-6841 
discovery and settlement of, 7-1889-40 
level of, 19-3126 
Mormons at, 7-1844 
saltness of, 3-2011 


Great Serpent i set Chlngachgook 
Great Slave Bake, in Canada, 8-1917 
Great Slave Biver, In Canada, 8-1917 
Great Spirit, of the Indians, 1-18; 8-1109 
Great Tom, of Westminster, a dock, 6-1688 
Great Turtle: see Unamls 
Great War, Africa and, 16-4804 
and Poland, 17-4555 

beginning of, 9-2426; 11-2772; 13-5242, 8247 
camouflage In, 13-3509 
dogs during, 24-6824 
effect on United States, 13-8496 
In Netherlands. 14-8550 
Newfoundland and, 84>6296 
United States enters, 9-2880 
United States navy in, 18-3010 
wireless signals during, 14-3678 
Zeppelins during, 1-174 
Great Western, ship. 1-80: 10-2491-92 
Grebanne Cape, In Canada. 33-6124 
Grebe, a bird; 89-5747 
egg of, 7-face 1756 
nest of, 7-1762 

Greece, and astrology, 8-1961 
and Marathon battle, 7-1819 
animals of, 8-612 
Byron and, 93-6035 
canals of, 13-3248 
costumes of, 13-3245 
empire of, 7-1658; 19-3186, 3192 


flag of, 7-1658 
fruits of, ! 


. 3-650 

great men of, 5-1820 
history of, 9-298; 4-980; 6-1321, 13-3239, 3247 
16-5114 

legendary history, 1-73; 6-1481 
monuments of, 19-5040 
revolutions of, 13-3247 
sponge-flsherles of, 16-4265, 4267-69 
spread of Its culture, 19-3188, 3192 
stories of, 9-2315; 90-5185 
story of. 19-3186, 3192 
wars of, 13-3247 
writing In, 13-3479, 3482, 3484 
Greediness, what it 1 r, 93-5992 
Greediness, Gulf of, in ” Faerie yueene.” 3-700 
Groek-llr#, for fighting, 6-1161 
Greek Orthodox Churob, In Balkans, 19-3194; 
13-8245 

Greeks, and astronomy, 8-1962 
and Bulgaria, 13-3242, 3247 
and Dr Howe, 1-258 
and football, 24-6277 
and guns, 24-6381, 6383 
and Iron, 99-5687 
and Persia, 20-5147-48 
and Borne, 90-6274, 6278 
and stars, 10-2637, 2645 
and war-horses, 93-6060 
cocks of, 94-6367 
glass and, 5-1263 
horses of, 93-6066 
in Canada, 29-5946 
in Egypt, 18-4852 
In Punjab, 7-1714 
In Russia, 14-3728 
leather among, 11-2833 
music of, 6-1087 
pottery of, 17-4539 
sandals of, 12-3106 
sculpture of, 16-4171-72 
taught Venetians. 5-1168 
Greek Slave, a statue, 13-4666 
Greely, Blent. A. W., Arctic explorer, 31-6460 
Green, family of, 13-3295 

Green, Bitty, and the giant of the peak, 9-2403 
Green, m flowers, 16-4114 
light-waves make, 1-166 
the color, 8-1951; 10-2696; 17-4524, 91-363 J 
why Nature is, 11-2909 
Greenaway, Bate, poems: see Poetry Index 
Green Bay, Marquette at, 93-6112 
Green-blindness, what It Is, 17-4525 
Greenbottle, a fly, 19-3194; 15-3816 
Greene, Albert Gorton, poems: see Poetry Index 
Greene, General Nathanael, during the Revolu- 
tion, 4-1000-01, 1008 
home of, 7-1837 
portrait by Trumbull, 16-4217 
Greene, Mrs. Nathanael, 7-1837 
Greene, Bobert, English writer, 91-5488 
Greenfinch, a bird, 0-2112-18 
Oreeu-flyi see Aphis 
Greenhouse, for plants, 10*8803 
on ship-board, 1-82 
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visits to, 91-5466 
GrssalaaA-wlialsi 866 Whale 
Green-man orchis, a plant, 17-4479 
Green Mona tain Boys, during Revolution, 
4-1000; 7-1832 

Mountains, name of. 7-1832 

Horatio, American sculptor, 18-4665 
battle near, 4-1008 
r ip North Carolina, 98-5958, 5961 
Grsensteeves, Body, In story of Grey and White 
Castles, 7-1904 

Greenwich, royal palace at, 4-869 
whitebait at, 10-2606 

Greenwich Observatory, in London, 6-1258, 
7-1682; 13-3254 

Greenwich-time, what It is, 19-8047 
Gregory, comment on Athanasius, 15-4029 
Gregory X, St., the Great, and Augustine, 
M-4790, 4792 

and captive Angles, 9-468; 17-4370; 18-4793 
as bishop of Rome, 18-3076 
hymn of, C 



Qrs^m^^yig,_pope of Rome, called Hildebrand, 


8-2013 

__ 2564?’l£-4 P 794 
reign of, 6-1650; 10-2664; 18-4794-95 
Gregory, Charles Noble, poems: see Poetry 

Gregory, Prince, character In " Tartann of 
Tarascon," 18-4645 
Grenada, ants of, 11-2974 
Grsadel. an ogre, 13-3602 
Grenfell, Dr. Wilfred, and Labrador, 94-6296 
Grenoble, Napoleon at, 3-793-91 
Grenonllle orgueilleuee, a story, 17-4347 
Grenville, Sir Biohard, and colony, 94-6271-72 


and the Revenge, 18-4183 

“We 


14-3714 


character in " Westward Ho! ' 
fought the Armada, 81-5411 
Greta. Swedish doll, 13-face 3434, 3435 
Gretohen, German doll, 13-3434 
Grate, and shawls, 93-6127 
Grethel, Hansel and, 13-3365 
Greville, Fulke, epitaph of, 9-475 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Grey, Albert H. G., Lord, governor of Canada, 

Gre^Jir^George, governor of New Zealand, 

Grey, Lady Jane, and her Swiss friends, 19-2988 
as queen of England. 4-859 
Grey, color, 8-1961, 17-4624 
Grey-hen, a bird, 6-1561 
Grey-lag, a goose, 6-1565-66 
Grlbble, Injures timber, 10-2615 
Gridiron, St. Lawrence and, 99-6850 
Grief, depression caused by, 90-6397 
statue of. 18-4672 

Grieg, Bdward, Norwegian musician, 13-8294 
Griffin, Imaginary monster, 1-217 
Griffin-vulture, a bird, 7-1896 
Griffon, ship, 8-278 
Grill, spinning, picture of, 91-6447 
Grillparser, Frans, German writer, 13-8896 
Grilse, 3 roung salmon, 10-2703 
ttri&iMUi n&lace of. B-1170 
Grimes, Tom, character in "Water Babies," 
13-3831 

Grimm, Jacob L. H., German author, 3-1478; 
13-8399 

Grimm, Wilhelm Hart, German author, 3-1478, 
13-3899 

Grimsby, Bag., fishing centre, 3-595; 13-3847 
Grimston, Lady Anne, story of, 7-1701 
Grim wig. Mr., character In " Oliver Twist," 
10-2566 

Grindelwald, glaciers at, 99-5845-46 

GrindelwaSuVClL^r, 99-6843 
Grindstone, In Canada, 91-5648 
Grindstones, production of, 10-2682 
Orlothld, road Of. 14-3659 
Grin, a raven, 9-2320 

bird in " Barnaby Rudge," 11-2779 
Grlselda, character in "Antiquary," 7-1668 
— tleooe of. 9-498 

beard. King, and the princess, 3-1203 

gfla&gfe 1 

Grocer, problem concerning loss of, 6-1606 
Grooerics, mites in, 13-8864 


i, and horns. 7-18J 

OnmtSSS bishop 9 of Lincoln, 18-4797 
Grottos, Dutch scholar, 8-2416 1 18-2666 

GroundlbJStle, value Of. Uh8 808 
Ground-ivy, a plant, 17-4866-56 . 

Ground-nut, a plant, 11-2884; 90-5214. 5219 
Groundsel, a plant, 18-4186, 4298-09 
Groundsel-bushes 1 see Baccharis 
Ground-squirrel, and owls, 9*2348 
see also Chipmunk 
Ground-tackle, of ship, 18-4619 
Ground -this tie 1 see Plume-thistle 
Grouse, and hemlockB, 91-5488 
egg of, 7-face 1766 
nest of, 7-1762 
ruffed, 8-1559, 1561-82 

_ various, 0-1558-69, 1661-62 ; 0-2842; 19-8151 
Growls, when hungry, 10-4693 
Growth, gradual, 88-5728 
stoppage of, 10-2470 
what it is, 18-4818 
Grubs: see Bee, Insects, larva 
Gruff and Teokletoa, firm In "Cricket on tho 
Hearth," 0-2302 

Gry^hoxij ^character in "Alice In Wonderland." 

Guadalquivir Blver, in Iberian Peninsula, 
13-3338, 8347 

Guadeloupe, island of, 33-6048 
Guadlana Biver, In Iberian Peninsula, 18-8887 
Guam, Island of, American, 8-2147, 2166; 
11-2771 • 
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Guano, and Peru, 18-4606 
Guarani, Indian tribes, 17-4512; 18-4610 
Guardian of the Shore, English, 9-465 
Guardians, Camp-fire: see Camp-Fire Girls 
Guard, National, of France. 0-2282; 13-4102 
Guards, puzzle, 10-5081; solution, 18-6188 
Guards: see Football 
Guatemala, history of, 17-4400, 4406 
national bird of, 7-1764 
scene in, 17-4406 
Guavas, where grown, 3-650-51 
Guayaquil, port of Ecuador, 13-4666, 4806 
Gudgeon, bait-fish, 10-2705-06 
Gueldarland, In the Netherlands, 14-8642 
Guelder-rose, a plant, 13-4016; 17-4855; 18-4660 
Guelphs, citizens of Florence, 11-2787; 19-3080 
Guenoke, Otto von, German scientist, 8-2161-02, 
2169 

Guerrero, Tloeate, Mexican leader, 17-4401 
Guerrltre, ship, 6-1398; 19-8007 
Guest, guests at the feast, 91-5666 
of the king, 99-5681 
Guiana, gold of. 90-5318 

see also French Guiana, etc. 

Guldi, Tommaaot see Masaccio 
Guido Beni, Italian artist. 17-4598 
Guildhall, of London, 3-1354 
GuUdiTof Middle Ages, 11-2787 
Guilford Court Houae. battle of, 4-1008 
Guillemot, bird, 7-1644-46 
egg of, 7-face 1756 

GuftUottoe, during French Revolution, 9-2283-84; 

16-4104, 4106: 91-5588 
Guilt, and Congress, 6-1485 
Guinea Coast, of Africa, 16-4808 
Guinea-fowls, origin of. 3-1568, 1563-64 
Guinea-pigs, as pets, 9-514-15; 17-4500 
characters In ,r Alioe In Wonderland," 19-3164 
hair of, 9-2335 

Guinevere. Queen, character in 44 Table Round," 
4-882-83; 3-1199; 8-1988; 13-8871 
Guise, Duke of, and Cond4, 14-8695 
Gull, a bird* 7-1840-44 
egg of, 7-face 1756 
_ feed on fl*ing-flsh, 10-2482 
Gullet, of the throat, 8-2174-; 9-2368; 94-6807 
.-5 - - - m h bjr s ^ ifti 


« GulUVerJ# Travels,” 

* etoirtloi see Rubber 


138. 1837: 


Gum, 

kauri, 9-1488 
Gumbo, character In "The Virginians," 13-8420 
Gumaudge, Mrs* character in " David Copper- 
field?’ 11-2864 

Gum-trees 1 see Eucalyptus, Sweet-gum 
Gundulf, the Weeper, a monk, 3-1254 
Gunn, Ben, In " Treasure Island," 14-3634 
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Gunpowder, action of, *>224 1 
and Elizabeth Lane, 11-2814 
candle In barrel of, 4-1066 
first used. 8-769. 772 
Inventor of, 5-1164 
making of. 5-1168; 9-2244 
Gunpowder Plot, 4-1036 
see also Fawkes, Guy 
Owns* anti-aircraft 1-174, 179 
breech-loading, 11-2712 
drawn by dogs, 94-6324 
early use of, 5-1164 
construction of big, 93-6147 
flint-lock, 16-3931 
kick of, 18-4812 
Krupp, 93-6168 
noise of, 9-2243-44 
on a battleship, 93-6206, 6212 
power of, 93-6146 
seeing flash of, 3-818 
Skoda, 93-6159 
steel used for. 99-6690 
wooden, 8-2048 
see ulso Machine-guns 


wale, of a ship, 18-4618 

dun, Bertrand da, lulled Richard I. 8-2019 



. causes of, 14-3774 

swineherd in “ Ivanhoe,” 7-1663 

Gnstavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, anil Amer- 
ica, 9-629 

and Germany, 10-2568 

and his troops, 14-3853, 3660 * 

'and Russia, 14-3724 

Gnstavus Vasa, king of Sweden, and drinking 
party, 14-3G53, 3656, 3660 
founded Helsingfors, 15-3805 
eatsnbezw, John, German printer, 14-3607. 3611 
Guthrie, Dr., influenced by picture, 15-3824 
Gutta-peroha, in ocean cables, 18-4698-99 
“ Guy Bannering," by Scott 8-1497. 1626 
Guy of Dusignan, 6-1553 
Guy of Warwick, 6-1356 

Guyon^fUrj character in ** Faerie Queene,” 3-697, 

Gusman, Don, character in " Westward Ho! " 
14-3715 

Gwynn, Bell, costume for, 90*6846 
“Gyves, and his Bing, 1 ' by Hebbcl, 13-3399 
Gymkhana, a Christmas 9-2261 
Gymnasium, Spartan, 90-5201 
Gypsum, formH in Mammoth Cave, 5-1306 
in Alaska, 15-4058 
In Canada, 91-5541; 93-6094 
what it is, 7-1810 
Gyro-ear, description, 1-98 
Gyrosoope, working of. 1-97; 93-6216 


“H. V. 8. Pinafore,** by Sullivan, 13-3293 
Haakon, king of Norway, 14-8656 
see al so H akon 

Haakon VIZ Plateau, in antarctic, 91-5466 
Haarlem, town In Holland, 14-3540, 3542, 3514 
Habitants, of Quebec, 1-224; 3-558; 90-5299, 5301 
Habitants loading logs in winter, by Horatio 
Walker, 90-5298 
Habitat meaning of, 13-3390 
of plants, 15-4014 
Habits, breaking, 90-6291 
Haokberry, a tree, 91-5438 
Haokney-ooaohes, or cabs, 93-6051 
Haddock, a fish, 10-2602-04; 15-3817; 3B54 
Hades, anode of the dead. 90-5186 

‘ , Vicar of, martyrdom of, 19-5094 
_ emperor of Rome, 9-640 
tale of Qeronlmo, 98-6022 
jloMn, and bile, 9-2366 
complicated compound, 7-1698 
of the blood. 6-1430 
Hmnonliiige, in bruise, 17-4883 
treatment of, 18-4616 

Hageabeok, Carl, and African animals, 93-5999, 

Hag-flshes, development of, 14-3666 
Hague, capital of Holland. 14-3540, 3547-48 
_ Palace of Peace at, 94-8298 

ldjte, character In “Count of Monte Crlsto,” 

17-4488 

.What Is, 6-2081 


Bair, docs not hurt, 15-3910 
girl who sold, 15-4027 
glands of the, 8-1928 
greying, 10-2469 
growth of, 8-1981; 15-8910 , 

Tn nostrils. 7-164&; 949-5282 
of Pe-Le, 90-6288 
protects neck and brain, 10-2468 
removing. 11-2836 
rises with fright, 16-4276 
use Of, 1-166, 9-29b. 406 
Hair-oells, of ear, 16-8912, 3917, 8997 
Hair-grass, tufted, 19-3062 
Hairpin-work, how to do, 17-4498 
Hair-receiver, making a, 17-4887 
Hairs, giant with three golden, 4-1077 
of a cactus, 15-4012 
uf caterpillars, 12-3017-18, 13-3464 
of flowers, 15-3816 
of stinging-nettle, 17-4356 
stinging, 3-810 

Hair-streak, a butterfly, 19-8020 
Haiti, and rubber-balls, 14-3669 
island of, 93-6041, 6044 
see also Haytl 

Haitian Bepubllo, in West Indies, 93-6046 
Hake, a fish, 10-2602-03 

Hakluyt. Bichard, English writer, 91-6486-87 
Hakon, king of Norway and Scotland, 19-3136 
Hal, Prinosi see Henry V, king of England 
Hale, Bev. Edward B., American author, 
91-6616 

Hale, Hathan, American spy, 16-3919-21 
statue of. 15-3921; 18-4674 
Haltvy, Ludovio, wrote “ L'Abb6 Constantin/* 
18-4751 

Half-Acre, Hell’s, 3-684 
Half-back t see Football 
Half-breeds, Canadian, 5-1278 
Half-Bing, Indian chief, 4-896 
Half-Hoon, ship, 9-277, 281; 18-4864 
Halibut, a fish. 10-2601, 2605-06: 15-3964, 4060 
Halicarnassus, Greek state, 90-5152, 6307 
Halifax, Edwin, character in “John Halifax, 
Gentleman/’ 16-3974 

Halifax, Guy. character in “ John Halifax," 
15-3970. 3973 

Halifax, John, character In “John Halifax," 
15-3970 

Halifax, Lord, sold Montague House, 5-1258 
Halifax, Baud, character in “ John Halifax," 
18-3973 

Halifax. Hurlel, character in "John Halifax," 
15-3973 3974 

Halifax, WfUter, character in “John Halifax," 
15-3975 

Halifax, Canadian port, 1-223; 5-1260; 15-3958; 
21-5513-45 

see also Canada, railways and canals 
Hall, Charles P., arctic explorer, 21-5468 
Hall, G. H., developed breech-loaders, 11-2712 
Hall, Gsrtrude, poems: see Poetry Index 
Hall, \olces in empty, 7-1655 
Hallam, Arthur Henry, death of, 83-6087 
Halley. Edmund, English astronomer. 7-1675, 
1882: 10-2643 

Hall of Beoords, In New York, 19->O10 
Hallowe'en, things to do on, 99-5923 
Hall-porter, of Jack’s house: see Jack, house of 
Hall-Tower i see Tower of London 
Halo, around moon, 98-6812 
Halogens, what they are, 5-1815 
Hals, Prana, Dutch painter. 17-4591. 4595 
pictures or, 14-3541 
Ham, meaning of, 9-466 
Kamae-traa, bark of^ 83-6164 


a star, 10-28 _ 
story of, 94-5333 

J, as free town, 10-2661, 2596 

bridge at, 1-34 
German seaport, 10-2554; 11-2760. 2764, 2766 

sagfjsrsem iy L * Mlnr iMm 

Haxnerton, 8. O., poems: see Poetry Index 
Hamldieh Bosque, in Constantinople. 18-3243 
Hamllo&r, Carthaginian, general. 90-5276 
Hamilton, Alexander, aided Martha Washington, 

and Elisabeth Patterson, 18-4945 
and Jefferson, 8-762 

as _ Secretary of the Treasury, 9-898; 8-1888, 


1898-94, 18 
burled at Trii 


, .mjm 

death of, 8-1397 

delegate to convention, 9-1891 
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Mft J*WH 

i ' 

^character iv “Henty 

hgjvm&titr* 


of Ciook- 


‘w&t; 

ftS 3 ! 


fiSns of Hamtttc 
kMBWe* «rS5ft8- 


JgjtfJtO^ 10*2444 
'espeariar. 


V&iV. 


8-1538, 1545 


of musical instiumenta, 5 1087, 1089, 1092 


Kammsrfest, Miss Brigham at, 8*2036 
most northern town, 14-3661 
Hstemeivhead, , a shark, 10-2476, 2478 
Hanunerhfel, jQueen of Stumpinghame 18-4049 
Hammerksn, Thomasi see ft Kempis Thomas 


HamauUrfcop, a bird 8-1976-77 
Hamtaar-of-ths-Scots: see Edwanl T 

Hammers'* 


uasrely, Captain, character in “Charles 
O Mafley," 18-2976 
Hammock, for sleeping in, 88-6214 
making a, 23-6164 

Hammurabi, king of Babylonia, 19-4962, 4970 
stele Of, 19-4963 

Hampden, John, Eng patriot 4-1078, 7-1964. i860 
Hamper, doll’s. 8-2137 9-2269 
Hampton Court, palace of 4-858-R9 B 1258 
Hampton Institute, a negro school 11 2942 
Hanonen, of the mill 18-3000 
Hanoock, General, and West Point 18-4736 
Kanoock, John, American patriot 4-999, 1002 
Hancock, Thomas, and luhher, 82-6794 

SSt&SSSTaTrn.rr&'l, 13 M86g8 

and the coin. 15*4047 
oases for 8-1210 
for afternoon tea cloth 81-5445 
name on, 88-6006 
wizard’s, 10-2521 

Handles, of knlvee and forks, 18 4805 
Hand-mill, of Austria 81-5 bC 5 
Hand-pomp, for fires 89-5756-57, 5761 
Hands, after placing with snow, 7-1666 
alphabet formed by 80-5251 
and moving figures, 84-6282 
hones of 10-2673 10*4200 
creases of, 8-1984 
difference between 19-5022 
drawing with both, 8 I960 
feeling in injured 18 4816 
fracture of. 16-4289 
injuries to, 19-1929 
lines on, 0-1165 
of a clock, 0-1539 1545 
Of 8t Stephen 81-5654 
use of hands, 8-2009 15-3017 


80-5170 
icom, 18-3102 
80-5275-7b 


KandsPlke, hitch, 13-332b 
Canaan, and Samuel 84-6128 
character in “JL/ittle Women 


Manaibsl Mo„ and Mark Twain 83-6072 
ga n ntaftoa (James), bishop of Africa 16-4305 

mU" ”• bec " ne 0eorge l - ot 

Saaover, arms of. 7*1657 
Kosovar, house of, 6-1113 

■BS&ftMr *'■ 1T -‘ 588 

Bans, and rosy apple, 81*5479 

^,•5; i&k 

tow “- ***“<• i *- s64a 

teams of, 11-8764. 2772 
BanssjU and Qrst&el. 6-14781 18-33^ 

co W*” c * b ' w '® oss 

^ 1> lSj3lft‘'81-66 1 5 l ? H0UB ® 10 ’ 2553 ‘ aS3r> 
fifthly Ronxan 10*2 >bl 




_ la-22 

Hardy. T 
Mare, a < 




Mare, and elephant, 84*4292 

behaviorof, ; f - 

hibernation°of, t, 84-6373 
home of, 81*5678 
pet of Cowper, 88*6031 
problem concerning, 8-491 
shadow-picture, 80*5353 
timid 17-4 5 3& 

vaiietles ot, 8-4)3 414 , 8 t m 

see also Jerboa, and Kay ward the Ban# 9 

s&ffi? *°Ks,Sd 

see also Bluebells of Siotland 
Haredale, Bros, character Jn^BanutMT " 

_ Ruilge ’’ 11-2778 1 

Haredale, Geoffrey, character in “BarttabV . Vv 
Rudge” 11-2778 **•> * 

Haredale, Mr. Menken, character ip “BaTnabK 
Rudge, 11 2777 . » 

Harlot. Thomas, mathematician. 84-5278 » 
"Hark? k«k! the tar*/’ by Schubert, 18-3*91 
Harland, Marlon 1 see Teihune, Mars V ,/ 

Hdvlsm Heights, battle of *-1002 J 4 
Harmon, John, character in “Our Mutual > 
Friend " 10-2463 r * 

Safi®,®?®*' 

Harmaworth, Alfred, expedition of 81-B460 , 
Harold, death of puzzle-picture* 4*920 M 

king of England, 1-127; 8-46? 471 _ * 

Haroun Alrasohld, caliph of Bagdad, 11-375 
15-3860 

Hunp^first ^stringed Instrument. 8-1027 

that talked 7 18-8209 
Harpers, songs of. 18*3936 
Hsrpsr*s Terry, raid on 8-2044 13-3442 
Harpies, imaginary monsters 1-218 
“Harp of the Winds” see ‘View of the ^clnc” 
Harpoon-head, hurled in mud, 11-2017 
Harpoons, of cave-men, 1-206 
Harpsichord, musical instrument 8-1088-89 
“Harp that once thro* Tara's Halls,” song. 14-3770 
Harriers, faloons 7 1900 
Harrimaa. Alice, poems see Poetn Index 
Harris, Joel 41, American author, 6 1448 H21. 
88*5958 

stories of 4-966 

Harris, Timothy, pins mode bv. 19-5602 
Harrison, Benjamin, administration of, la-3438. 
3194 

as president. 8-2378, 2782 
Columbus Day Proclamation, 17-4464 
Harrison, James, mamifactuied docks 8*1540 
Harrison, William Henry, administration of, 

13-1488-91 

and Tecumseh, 7-1814 
as president, 7 1840 
born in Virginia, 9-2782 
came from Ohio 9 2388 
during War of 1812, 3-759 6 1398 
giandson of, 9 337b 
Harrow, use of 16-8949 

Harry, character in “Abb* Constantin ’ 18-4754 
Hart, Sauna O.s see Willaid Emma C ^ 


Harry, character in “Abb* Constantin ’ 18-4754 
Hart, Sauna 0.8 see Willaid Emma C 
Hart, William, and Martin 16-4248 
Harts, Stands Bret, American author 6-1 Ao9 ieS0 
poems, see Poetry Index 
Hartford, Conn., founded 8-532 
New England convention at, 8*1899 
Hart Halli see Heorot 
Harthover, Mr John, character in “Water 
_ Babies/’ 15-3831 

Haraa al Basohidc see Haroua AlrasablA 
Hamrd, John, legacy to college, 2-5*5; 

4M8 

statue of, 18-4670 

“fiS&T w* •* *- 6S8 

printing in, 11*3612 





G3U£SKAL UUttlX 


ggrt ObOh^, punishment in, 4-902 

of wheat. 1£ll38 
preparing’ for, 14-4145 

— q -ijr, habits of, 13-8859 

j Injurious insect, 12-2203 

Harvey, William. discovered circulation of the 
blMri^fl-1464, 1593; 0-2332; 10-4625, 4631; 

HaitiytrtNtL Carthaginian general, 13-8343 
WsSsaim, Child#, American artist, 16-4252 
picture of, 16-4257 
Uassam, Sultan, tomb of, 16-4802 
Hastlngv, Warren, Impeachment of, 7-1720; 
16^1188 

Hastings, battle of, 1-127; 2-465, 473; 8-2068 
Hastings Street, in Vancouver, 21-5613 
Hat, and the scalp. 8-2082 
beaver, 10-5076 
height of, 22-5741 
made in American colonies, 4-994 
made of paper, 8-1941 
Murdock's wooden, 3-665 
of darkness, 4-1062 
Quakers ana, 2-629 
Husks r, Julia, and a bull, 18-4663 
Katohsrles, for Ush, 15-3957 . _ 

Hate-light, Mr., character in "Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress," 5-1183 

Hathaway, Anne, cottage of, 21-5581 
married* Shakespeare, 21-5680 
HatherelL Mr John, his picture of Bailiff’s 
Daughter. 21-5499 

Hathor, temple of goddess, 18-4851 * 

Hatshepsu, queen of Egypt, 18-4849 . » 

Hatter, character In "Alice in Wonderland," 
12-3091, 3156, 3163 

Katteralok, Dirk, character in "Guy Manner- 
lng,”6-1626 

Hatteraa Inlet, rapture of, 8-2047 

SSfcTSk5&. 8 o P f h «ou S .-T 0 w.r. 11.2705 
Hatty fl., dory, 20-5375 
HaukWlts, Godfrey, and matches, 9-2 428 
Haunvllle, birthplace of Dora Pattlson, 2-33 J 
Haw, Valentine, Invented reading for the blind, 

Wvau, Cuban city, 17-4514; 23-6046, 6049 
yellow fever and, 12-3235 „ 

Havana Harbor, Maine destroyed in, 8-215 4 
Havel, river in Europe, 11-2762-64 
Ravelook (Mr Henry), relieved Lucknow, 
8-1119; 7-1720 

Havwkf^Mother Carey’s, In "Water Babies,” 

HaverfSu^ attacked, *BP hynm8 ofl 8 - 2018 - 17 
shoe-factories at, 12-31 03 
charai 




.cter in "Great Expecta- 

"R&RSuranft i&i 560 

Christianity in, 20-6283 
fruit from. 3-650 

islands of. 0-1484; 8-2147-48; 13-3494 

natives of, 6-1491 

school republic In, 24-6390 

budt° I n, 3-704; 9-2386 
Washington's birthday in, 17-4466 
see also Molokai 

Hawes, Mary Virginia, American writer, 8-2098 
Hawes ma, in " Antiquary,” 7-1667 
Hawflnoh, egg of. 7-face 1760 



I), at Qulberon, 5-1114 

I'itaft Province of New Zealand, 6-1488 
~ ~ Biver, bridge over, 1-33 

Be Bumppo, Nathaniel 

Jim, in "Treasure Island," 14-3630 
“ rllsh sailor, 4-862 

character in " Westward 





Mr JtAn, English adventurer, 17-4512; 

an insect, 12-3011, 3014-15, 3019 
a bird, 7-1901-02: 12-8154 
distribute seeds, 9-2214 
-Lttag birds, 6-805, 807 ; 7-1900, 9-2342; 

lunt berons, 8-1974 

raietei English scientist, 8-2162 


Hawthorn, a shrub, 14*8688; 90-5362 
crown on, 4-866 

Hawthorn^ Charles W., American painter, 

Hawthorse^Hatiianlel, American author, 8-1480, 

Hawthornes, home of the, 8-2099 
Hay, John, poems; see Poetry Index * 

Hsy, and codlln-moth, 12-8204 
color of, 20-5292 
fragrance of, 5-1840 
harvest of, 11-2714; 16-4152 
in Norway. 14-3657 
made by marmots, 3-682; 84-8375 
making, 15-3951 

production of, in United States, 9-2384 
Haydn^ (Joseph), musician, 13-8284, 3287-88, 

Hayes. Hr. Isaac X., arctic explorer, 81-5458 
Hayes, ButherforA B., administration of. 
13-3488, 3493 
as president, 9-2377, 2382 
Hay-fever, cause of, 5-1340 
Hay-fleld, games to play In, 16-4203 
Hayne, Bobert T., speech of. 10-2442 
Hayston, of Buoklaw, in " Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” 6-1497 

Haytl, island of, 1-64; 82-5793 
see also Haiti 

Hasards, in golf-links, 12-3211 
Hasel-nuts, kinds of. 8-1997, 2001 
Haslewood, Charles, character in " Guy Manner- 
ing,” 6-1627 

HasUtC,^ William, English writer, 18-4723, 

Head, arteries of. 16-4201; 19-4928 
bones of the, 16-4200 
imp with disappearing, 13-3432 
mending doll's, 16-4294 
of a corn«*t. 10-2541 
of an aruhor, 18-4619 
of the body, 10-2569; 21-5622 
see also Skull 

Headache, cause of, 1-167; 22-5725 
in crowded room, 10-4274 
Head-hunting, in Philippines, 8-2163 
Heady, Mr., character In "Pilgrim's 
o—l 183 

Healing-power, how it works, 6-1160 
Health, and eating, 9-2363 

and will-power of others, 20-5178 
in country, 11-2908 
of United States, 11-2801 
Heardrad, reign of, 13-3503 
Hearing, by night and by day, 10-2536 
centre of, 16-3914 
marvel of, 15-8913 
of fish, 7-1885 
of the blind, 15-3910 
process of, 15-3997 
sense of, 14-3692 
with eyes closed, 18-4692 
without air, 15-4021 
Hearse, called shfllibcei, 23-6053 
Heart, and circulation of the blood. 28-6106 
and fear. 23-5993 
and pulre. 17-4376 

beating of, 5-1162; 0-1164, 1590. 19-5020 
livin Vo ump, 6-1693; 10-42OO-Of ; 91-5622; 

music of the willing, 20-5380 

nerves that control, 1^3599 * 

of Bruce, 19-3188 

position of, 7-1648 

14 Heart of Midlothian,” by Scott, 6-1497, 7-1773. 

9-2236; 19-3131^ , 

Heart of the Andes, picture, by Churcb, * * 
16-4249 , 1 

Hearts, King and Queen of, characters in 
"Alice in Wonderland," 12-3166 
Knave of, 19-3163 
Heartsease, a plant, 18*4660 
see also Pansy 

44 Hearts of Oak/’ by Garrick, 14-3766 
44 Heart that Knows,” by Roberts, 18-4327 
Heat, and bending, 22-6891 

and calories, 23-5996 , , 

and dissolving, 91-6640 

and friction, 10.2540 

and motion, 13-8426; 18-4084 

and temperature, 14-3680: 17-4601 


l’s ITogress,” 
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color 61 heated things, 7*1378! 14*8655 
0,1 ’ tuu ‘ 

SsSS&afoa 

effects Of, 14-8776; 10-3910, 00.6723 
„ escaping, 13-3884 
found In tunnels, 04-6290, 6267 
lack of, on mountain, 8-812 
makes chemical compounds, 7-1695, 1697 
of body, 3-692, 18-4110 
„o r boiling water, 18-8891 
of ollmates, 10-8046 
of Are, 14-3776 
of hot-water bottle, 13-3606 
of kettle 14-3672 
of plants, 18-3148 
of rubbed pin, 18-3148 

produced bar radium, 6-1319, 8-1116, 10-2654, 
18-3036, 8046 

produced in body, 10-2648, 11-2727 
radiant. 18-4310, 80-5163, 5244 
radiation of. 8-734 
sensation of, 13-8891 
traveling of, 7-1790, 18-4309 
waves of, 8-1449 
what it is, 4-1085 
works for us, 17-4389 

Heath, John B., reaping machine of, 11-2714 
Heath, Sir Bobert, and Carollnas, 8-531 
“ Heathen Chinee?’ by Harte, 6-1620 
Heather, a plant, 16-4136 

Heather-beUi see Bluebells of Scotland. Hare- 
bell 

Heath-family, of plants. 18-4136, 17-4567 
Ksatbs, various, 18-4186, 18-4659 
Heat-level, and thermometer, 17-4892-94, 4501 
see also Temperature 
Heaven, temple of, 18-3025 
Heavens, City of the, 7-1677 
Kebbel, Friedrich C-, German writer, 13-3399 
Hebe, goddess, married Hercules 13-3374 
Heber, Bishop Beglnald, hymns of, 8-2 01 r , 2017 
Htbert, Bonis. Canadian sculptor, 5-1279, 8-1458, 
16-4327, 00-5296, 81-6613 
Hebrews, In Canaan, 19-4960 
music of, 5-1087 
story of, 84-6329 
see also Israelites 
Hebrides, gems from, 84-6882 
history of, 8-472 

Hecla, Mount, volcano, 8-2084, 14-3658 
Hectograph, for copying, 18-4819 
how to make, 5-1302 
Hector, G-ieek hero, 1-73 

Keetor, Sir, character, m “ Table Round," 4-881 
Hecuba, wife of Priam, 1-73 
Hedge-garlic, a plant. 15-4016, 17-1176, 4479 
Hedgehog, as a pet, 8-514-1* 
home of, 81-5573 

In •* Alice in Wonderland," 18-3158 
Sleep of, 84-6373. 6375 
Hedgeley Moor, battle of. 3-777 
Hedge-sparrow, a bird, 8-2111 
egg o£7-face 1760 

Hedla. Cron, Swedish explorer, 13-.U28, 15-3928, 
16-4119, 4121 

Heels, of feet, 10-2671, 2674 
Heap, Uriah, character in "David CoppeiflUd," 
>2320711-2866 

Hegira, or Flight of Mohammed, 15-3858 
KeUfet, and giddiness, 13-3518-14 


loll, 5-1217 


[eight, and giddiness. 13-3513-1 
failing from, 14-367^ 
measuring. J-8 12, 8-1943 
morning and night, 10-2471 _ 
fright ox Band, In Canada, 1-230 


Heifaiaan, Andrew, and Gutenberg, 14-3609 
grilmtti Anton, and Gutenberg, 14-3609 
Hciuaanat, Father, and Undine, 18-4053 
Hein*, Amalie, and Heine, 13-3398 
— wri “ r - 

igsismrS:,.. 

"g g r of BedgfUj^ Yonge, 10-2627 
mSSE of^roy,’ 1773, 78 , 7-1710 
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ft., marriage of, 00-6383 
Shakespearian, character, 0-327, 328 
Ad, Island of. 11-2764 

SMESlSiTS&JS 4441 - 4444 
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Hellenes, people of Greece, 00-5202 
Hellespont^ crossing the, 00-5150, 6162-54 * * 

_ see also Dardanelles 

*.U’. *oU, in iCuvSim iMUt 
Hellnland, naming of, 0-271 
Helm, of a ship, 18-4618 
BMmet, for flre-flghtlng, 08-5767 
of diver, 04-6311. 6314 j 

_of Northmen, 0-271 y* 

Helmholts (Hermann B.), and resonators, 
18*5069 

Heloderma, poisonous Heard, 5-1211 > 

HiloXse, and Abelard. 10-4034 
Helsingfors, capital of Finland, 15-8800 * 

Helvetians, natives of Swltserland. 13-2964 
Helvetic Bopubllo, 13-2991 
Horn, how to, 3-489 

Hemans, Captain, married Felicia, 88*6931 
Hemans, Felicia D., children’s poet, 14-3508; 
03-5938 , 

poems: see Poetry Index 
Hemlock, a tree, 14-3784, 81-5430, 5486 

bark eaten, 80-5345 .. , 

HenHook^polsonous plant, 5-1326, 1328; 16-4*3*; 

Hemp, "a flbr^plant, 15-4003; 17-4366 
for papei, 4-943 
in Egypt, 16-4306 
in ocean cables, 18-4698 
In West Indies, 88-6045 
see also Manlla-hemp, Slsal-hemp, eta 
Hemp-agrimony, a plant, 19-4953, 4953 
Hemstltohlng, drawn-thread, 8-2367 
Ken, age of, 9-2350 
and chickens, 17-4687 
and the fox, 10-4066 
as mother, 9-2245 
cackling of, 83-6216 
does not crow, 16-4119 
eggs of, 7-1825 
or egg, priority of, 88-£892 
with the golden eggs, 18-8208 
Henbane, a poisonous plant. 17-4472-78 
Henderson, Colonel Blohard, and Boone, 
84-6262-53 

“ He Hever Smiled Again,” by Hemans, 88-6939 
Hen-hawks i see Hawks, Canadian 
Hennebonti siege of, 10-2508 
Henri, Bobert, American painter, 16-4262 
Henrietta Marla, Maryland named for, 9-528 
queen of England, 4-1036, 7-1857, 8-2079 
Henrietta, the French doll. 13-3434 
Henr^ne^ prince of Portugal, and Tangier, 

Henry, St., converted Finland, 14-3726 
Keanr, Prince, of Brunswick, and Countess 
Catharlna, 80-5239 

Henry, prince of England, and Raleigh, 91-5412 
Henry X, king of England, and A Becket, 10-4794 
and Anselm, 18-4798 
and Ireland, 81-5554 
and Prince William. 10-2507 
and Scotland, 19-3186 
and Tower. 5-1254 
reign of, 3-590, 5-1551 
wife of, 19-313$ * 

Henrjr XXB king of England, and Alexander It; 

and Westminster, 18-4682 

incidents of reign, 3-589, 695, 769, 4-832; 

5—1258 . 

-Ts-jr** 1 "* of England, and James f, 
reign of, 3-768, 774 

..reign of, 1-130, 3-774-76. 0-2072 

8RUt 


r, by 9 hake ape 
England, and 


». 01-5586 
estminster, 




t*. 81-548* , 

1-6667 AWTUa 

ew 

waret, 19-2140 

Of. 18-4630 

8-776, 4-356-68. 860 _ * 

king of England, and Francis I, 

f Ireland, 81-6566 r - 

... i James of Scotland, 18-3140 
and ^ognanjCatbolies, 18-5091 

and rose of England, 88-5816 „ 
ado Sir Thomas More, 8-1180, 15-3842 
dismissal of Woleey. 81-5691 
letters of, 15-1800 
mb S» kina of T ranee, and Calais 8-2072 and i 

SetKjjjr £▼, king of France and Champlain, *gga 



Gregor 



:ing of France 

Havigetor, 
18-4298 


prince of roriugil 


, Joseph, and electncit' 
i V*t American authoi 


ty 8-2170 

d-1621 



13- *5 104 


10-2681 


r dfjlS -3174 

»ilT« SO-518> 
nee also Pillars of Hercules 

, Johann O. von, Get man wntei 

* - of, 8-2007 18-8143 

4lOP of, and Robin Hood 
’Cathedral, in Em, land, 14-3607 
1 books of. 16-8985 
L the Wake, British patriot, 1-127 
German hero, 10-2660-51 
soulptuie, of battle, 11-2769 
Hattie, ** by Kleist, 13-3396 
y Praxiteles, 19-4172 
fiakespearlan heroine, 8-327 
Shakespearian character, 3-562 
r Of Morrone. the, 8-601 
, .mtntng-blrd. fr-175fl 
enohanted, in “Faerie Quetne," 


1426 
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,4 by tfebbel, 18-3399 


Heroes, a 
American 
of acjenci , 
of the nail 
the Greek. , 

Heron, are ofk ___ 

and 'the traveler 84-6292 
egg of. 7-faee 1792* 1760 

home of, 88-6745 
night, 9-2841 


it#. a*u * “> f 1 
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add Huguenots, 8-2074 
and jute Louvre, 81-5635 
and New Woiirf 3-555 
comment on James 1, 7-1857 
mother of, 8-384 

king of Germany, character in 
^Ohengrln ** 81-556 1 
Henry 17, Holy Roman Emperor and l’uw 

tty VII. 10-2654 18-1076, 18-4795-96 

„ Havana, king of J 'ranee, see Henry 


lies," $-495 


the cat and the bi amble bush, 11-2758 
varieties of, 8-1970, 1974, 9-2341 
:errlok, Hobart, poems of, 14-8771 
see also Poetry Index 

erring, a fish, 3-674, 30-2468, 2602-01, 15-2813 
4060 94-6294 
and sardines, 16-8954 
tggs of, 10-5601 
fisheries for, 16-8846-47. 8989 
foi aquarium, 17-4491 
king of a dab 10-2479-80 
king of the, chaiacter in "Water Babies," 


17-4145 


Patrick, American patriot 3 - 6 Tj 6-1392, 
__J5 

status of, 18-4666 
Henry* Thomas 86., his picture of the Biz ken - 

"Henry Esmond,” bv Thntkeray, 12-3310 
MsplOh, Peary’s set vant 81-5462 

home of Hrothgar, 13-3502 

, a flower, 11-879, 2881 
__ _ „_ilte, George, c tbinet-maker, 23-6174 

Hera, tireek goddess, 1-20° 8—315 
HwraoUtuS, Greek philosopher, 5-1120 

emperor of the Fast, 18-1188 15-iHu0, 

^ OHce, in New Yotk 19- .012 
, Asiatic town, 16-3926 
rt, George, hymns of, 8-2015, 2018 
ems see Poetry Index 
Jawbwt, a plant. 18-3066, 16-illi 17-4352, 
4864 

Herbs, cultivation of 18-3217 
Herculaneum, a buried city. 90-5282 83 88-622 < 
figure found at 81-frontit. 

Jnss In. 17*4689 
“a constellation, 10-2b41 2bl3 

. and the divine milk, 18-4785 

the poplar 18-4 8 b6, *8-5775 
rs of, JKM 186 


see also Cisco Tish 
Herringbone-stitch, in sewing. >4-989 
Herring-galls, birds. 7-1642-44 
Hersohel, Caroline, astronomer. 7-1 67 o. 1682, 
8-face 196978-2894 

Hersohel, Sir John Frederick, astronomer, 8-323, 

7- 1675, 1682 

Hersohel, William, astronomer, 7-1675, 1682 

8- 1959 

U i anus and, 9-2249, 2394 
Herts, Heinrich Hudolph, and electric wa\is 
8-2170, 17-4448 

Hercegovina, history of, 11-2895, 290b, 13-1241 
Hesiod, and the stars 10-2645 
Hesperldes, apples of, 13-3374 
gaiden ol the, 4-1052 
guardian-n mphs, 80-6186 
Hesse-Camel, troops hired bj Biittsh 4-1000 
HesseUus, Gustavos, Swedish painter, 16-4215 Jb 
Bess Hotel, in Switseiland. 88-5547 
Hessian-fly, injurious to grain 18-4205 
prey of other insects, 13-3300 
Hessians, duzing the Revolution, 4-1000, lO'U 05 
Hevea, lubhei-plant 88-57 9 
Hewer, a statue, 18-4 b74 
Hexham, offered bishopric 18-I7*>4 
Heatable, battle oi. 1-209 
Heyward, Xajor Duncan, Biltish oflitoj. l-Ub 
Heseklah, king of TutUh 19-4066 
“Hiawatha," by Longfellow, 6-1616 
Hiawatha, and the binh-tiee 88-5775 
Hibernation, of animals set bleep, animals’ 
winter • 

Hlbernus, Winter, 6-1164 
Hiccough, cause and cuic 7-1652 
Hickory, varieties of, 81-5434 
Klekory-nuts. of America. 8-1997 
Hickson, William Edward, poems sets Poeti \ 
Index 

Hidalgo, rebellion of, 17-4401 
Hlde-and-Beefe. on the Hearthrug, 1-^53 
Hides, from West Indies 88-6045 
Hieroglyphics, form of writing, 18-84 7 ♦ 17*4482 
Bee also Picture-writing 
Highboys, Colonial, 83-6177 
High-bolei see Flicker, a wood pecker 
Highlanders, at Lucknow. 6-1119 
darning Highlander, 84*6282 
in Prince Edward Island, 1-224 
plaids of, 13-8508 

Highlands, of Abyselnla 18-4290 1 10b 

Hlgh-mdnd^Hr^ character in " Pilgrim’s Prog- 

Hlgh’SStra, '&3&VJU ft*” 
khrabi see Marsh-eidei 
Hattons i « see Sues, I 
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tmns of 
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HUkh ascendWanAdesoending, 18-3518 
blueness of, 18-889 7 

running down, IMh tHT * , 

Mhadowis on, 7*1 189 , 

wind on tpp of, 17-4638 
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Himalaya Mountains, in Asia. 14-3683, 16-3923 
peaks of, 15-3922 
.lory of, 2-126 

Hinda, oL Rheinstem. 16-1236 
“ Hind and the Panther,” by lirytlen. 23-6030 
Hindoos: see Hindus 
Hinduism, a leliglon, 6-1636; 7-1711 
Hinda Hash Mountains, cross Afghanistan, 
15-3924 

Hindus, and aslrulogy, 8-1960 
and Canada, 22-691 4. 5946 
in r.rltish Km pin*. 16-4081 
in West Indies, 23-6046 
Hindustan, A i. vans in. 7-1713 
part of (ndia. 6-1632 
Hip, (if lose. 16-413 1 
Hip-bones, of body, 10-2 468; 16-4200 
Hip-Joint, ol body. 10-2167, 2572, 2571. 16-3 XX 1 
HipparohuB, Creek astronomer, 7-1676 
Hippoclides, and ( 'list lienes, 9-2315 
Hippocrates, Creek doetoi, 18- 1 62 5-26 
Hippolyte, c | ii con ol tin* Amazons, 2-32 1. PC, 

20 - 5160 

Hippopotamus, an uimnai, 1-57; 4-HJUM3, 

21- 5 66 5 -6 6 

.itlackM on man, 22-5805 
In. mi of. 14-5 600 
< a p( hi i' ol, 24-62 12 
in Alina, 16-1306 
skin ioi leather, 11-2834 
teeth of. 12-309X 
Hiram, king ol Tyre, 20-5202 
Hispania, 13-3 i 18 
s( e also Spain 
Hispaniola: set Haiti 
Hispaniola, Hup 14-3631 

“ Historietas nacionales,” l*v Alarcon, 20 .>.11 a 
History, cl.i.v books til. 13-3479 
noUbook loi, 21-55 22 
p.iiiiline ol, 7 - 1 ^ H 
wJiaf s« cue r II, Js * 10-2523 
“History of England,” I bale’s, 18-4791 
bv \l.K ml i\ . 18-17 U 

“History of the World,” by lt.ileiuh, 21-5412 
“History of Tom Jones,” by Wielding, 7-17 >0 
“ History of Woman Suffrage, ” b> Anthonv and 
Stanton. 12- 1121 
Hitches, s.iilois’, 13-3326 
Hits: st e I l.i a b.t II 
Hittltes, \si.itie people, 19-1960 
Hives, Loi In ( s, 11-2653, 2858 
Hoactzin, a bud. 6-15"' 1 -in 
Hoar-frost, ell eels ol. 19- ,936-37 

.see jIm, Wrest „ ,„ rfl 

Hobart, t bicf town of Tasmania. 6-1171 
Hobbes, Thomas, mi association, 19-4996 
Hobby, * fab on. 7-1900 
Hoboken, hie ol shipping at, 22-5 1 69 
Hochelaga, Indi.iit Milan*, 3-. >54 
Hock, ol limse, 23-606 2 

Hockey, name ol, 19-5027 20- >220. :» 2 2 1* ; 21-5 106 
Hockey-scarf, bn • iris, 5-136 1 
Hodgson, John, and snfet> lainii, 22-. >8 10 
Hoe, Lot mnb nine, 1-2 l‘» 

Hofer, Andreas, Tviobse p.ilnot, 1-132, 1’» 
Hoffman, Dr. (August H.), joeins. s, t 1’tniiy 
Imli v _ 

Hogarth, William, KiirlNh art ml, 3-, 6.#. i<> . 
17-IVH. 1 .>95 

Hog cholera, a disease. 24-6 466 
Hogg, and .sheep (log, 24-632.! 

Hogg, James, pm ms oec Poetry Tmlex 
w lilt r. 14-'.7fir», .4770 
Hogs, in l’ lilted States, 10- ‘*677, 2681 
skin loi lcatliei, 10-2686 
see also I’m 

Kogweed, dowers of, 15-4016 
Hohenltnden, battle of, 10-2596, 17-1261 
“ Hohenllnden,” by Campbell, 14-3 7 '16 
Hohenzollern, House of, eagle, emblem of. 7-1 65 X 
histoiy, 10-2560 

Hohenzollerns, home of. 17-1551 
Hohenzollern-Sigmai ingen, Frinoe Charles of: 

sim" Charles, king of Human). < 

Holbein, Hans, Hetman artist, 17-4591 

Holb*' u, Hans, the* younger, Herman u» list, 3-76.> 

Hold, of a ship, 18-4618 

Holder Hall, at 1 ’rinoct on, 17-4566 

Hold fast! Let go! a game, 10-2589 

Holds, breaking druv nlng, 5-1362 

Hole, In llic wall, 21-5479 

Holiday, how they got a, 24-634 4 

Holiday- A-B-C, a game. 23-6078 

Holidays: sec Days we celebrate 

Holiness, House of, in " Faerie tjueene,” 3-698 


Holland, Counts of, 14-3512 

Holland (John Philip), Inventor ol siiImii.m me, 
22-.»X.".*l 

Holland, Joseph Gilbert, p »* um see Potiiv 

Index 

Holland, and Paul Joins, 4-lunti 
arl in, 17- 1. .>90 
c.m.iN ol, 10-2688 
cal l.u ms, 19-5074 
colonies of, 14-3516 
costume of. 13-3138 
dykes „r. 10-2616 
Hag ot. 21- >193 
tluucline In, 14-35 I 4 

luslo'V of. 1-12 1, 14-3. >,18 16- 1 (Ms. 22-5 Sad 

bow the sea sum d 14-.J5PJ 
iiidepcndc in e ol 10-2 > >9 
Jevis and, 24-6331 

liiK'ii ill, 10-2686 

map ol, 14-3517 
muscles ill. 15-3852 
Napoleon and. 13-.I316 
navy ol. 4-1011-12 
province ol, 14-3.516 
Homan eliiiKh in. 10-2552 
storks of, 8-1975 
war with Kiigl.iinl, 14-3517 
work-dogs In, 2-506. 5 08 
sec also Unit li hi Annina. Netherlands 
Holland, a linen fabric, 14-3542 
Holly, loi Cbrisluias, 17-1565 
Hollyhock, plan Line. 3-732 5-10't ; 

Holly-tree, of Kmopv. 14-3„21, 35 if 
Holmby House, picoii ol < ’barb's I, 7-18,0 
Holmes, Hogden, invented col ion -pm. 7-1 x.W 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Amcnoau vviitii, 
6-1609, 1617 

C.illt d I lostou tl.e lliib, 20-5399 
lines on Pan it*, 23- 6 "3 3 
poem ot “Old lion sides ” 12-3007-03 
put mis* see Piietrv Hides. 

Holocnnthus, a iisb, 10-l'ace 3600 
Holstein, lhieli> of. 10-2597 14-3656, 365x 

Holstein, kind of cattle. 2-106, 10-26X1 
Holt, Father, chancier m “Honrs 1 

13- 3300 

Holy City: mi Jemsalem 

Holy City, v i -mil ol. in ’’ Faone ijnecne” 3-‘>’*‘ 
“Holy Pamily,” bv Ale hail Anet-lo, 17-1 >o.’, 
Holy Grail, a sailed clip, in “Table IPraial." 
4-885 

AbbiM’h ldcture ol. 16-12 IS 
legend nl t in*. 21-5-61 
Holy Dand, ritisadvs to, 3-591, 6-1519 
pilgl tillages to, 6-1549 
>s( e also Pah si me 

Holy Homan Emyeior, Kmlolph ol* Ht|ebm*; i 
11-2X95 

Holy Roman Empire, < leu 'cm.u* »>e ami. 12-.:n7i> 
the am lent, 10-25 .>2 12-2!iS6. 'C92 
Idle Liven Up. 10- '.-(> 1 11-290 , 

Holyrood Castle, and .M.iij, ipiec n ol s- ->i 
9-2322, 12-3132 

Holy Sepulchre, linen and lviemb r o' s,., 
Cl'dlll v ol I (MIlllOll 
Holy Wars: st t Cius.uhs 
Home, David: si e Hume, Ji.ivul 
Home, Patrick: s» ,* ilunie, Pairnk 
Home for Sick Babies, .<1 N’t u I >m ,>. 12- >2 " 
Home-plate, in hast trill 20-52 t T 
Homer, Cieik poet, 1-7! , I, 10-26 1 > 20-.P'i. 

5263. ..307 

Homer, Winslow, \iimtiimh p.mut - l«M ' t >, 

3 25 1 

Homer, a pigeon, 9-2217, 2219 
Home Buie, loi Ii I ml, 21- , >5X 
Home-run: sic* I-tascbnU 
Homes, for child lnmu : rants, 22-5946 
not made by hands, 21-5571 
of bii.ls, 22-5745 
ot man, 3-606 

Houieutead, hi New South Wales G-i.tM 
on praiiies, 22-5915 

“Home, Sweet Home,” by J'ayne, 12-30 18. .1 i >o 

14- 3769 

Home-Thrift Association, ami box.- turn it u -. 
8-2036 

Honduras, archaeology. 20-5326 
Carl be in, 83-60 43 
history of. 17-1399, 4406 
Honesty, cultivation of, 13-3325 
pattern of, 20-5350 
Honey, food of Arabs, 93-6102 
from West Indies, 23-6045 
made by bec, 11-2851, 2855, 2867, 19-1878 
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Honey, maple, 10-2502 
of ants, 11-5972 
ot aphis, 11-2971 
of Hu wets 16-4210 
poisonous, 17-4 r i >8 
augur in, 3-701 
Koney-ant, ust ot, 11-2972 
Honey-bee, m insut, 11-2X70 
Honey-guide, of llowi t s, 17- 1 ' >2 
Koney-loouet, a tin. SO- (If 
Honeymoon, wliit it tin ins 6-1415 
Honey-pots: mv limit \ mts 

Koneyeuokle, a pi tin, 8-2019, 15-1017 13-17 (>, 

1 7b 1 

st * ils<» Woodbine 

Honolulu, II iwali in tit\, 8-2118 2171 

Honorlue, tnipeu.i ol it mm , mil tht i iwK, 
9-2(1 > 

Honv6d Memorials, Sl-7676 
Hood, Gen. John B„ dm ink Ui\il \\ u n- o 
Hood, Bobin, and in nun a nun 10- < 1 

21- .646 

(haunter ln*'l\anlMn 7-1506 
stories uhout, 15-i* lb 1*10 
Hood, Thomae, )ionn>- stt I oi tii Ill'll \ 

Hood, i»t lull till, 7-1 X9 1-1 900 

Hood, Mount, in oi« n ui 1-' ’ 10- t»7«» 

« Koodoos,' 1 111 V « llow Mi Ml I III 3- X 
Hood Biver, nllt \ if 10-~6 1 » 

Hoof, ol limsi 8--0U6 

Hoof-prlnts, i< lleniT 7-J9,i 

Hoogll River, in indit t»-f( I 

Hbok, Captain James, t h it u it t m * l*t t i I in,’* 

11- 28XX 

Hooke, Robert, i rid ft It pht nt 17-11 15 
Hooker, Di., tonnm.nl on huu l\Ui 9-’ -1 
Hooker, General (Joseph), «l n i „ l i\ il W ) 

8--0 id I 

Hooker, Sir Joseph, slot a t f < n k\\ d 15-(X9() 
Hooker, Rev. Thomas, < il m.vi 1 i mu m, 

2- 23- h 1 I 1 

Hook of Holland, 1 indim, nt 14- ( 10 
Hooks, til stol 15-iSin (X i> 

Hooper, John, m u t\ i tlon *>l 19- .094 
Hoopoe, t liliil, 7-fut 17 2, 1751 
m st ot 22-77 _ 

Hoop-race, i i nut 15-1010 
Hoops, ir lints pli>td Willi 15-10 10 
ol ciuqutt 17-11X1 

“ Hoosler Poet:" st • ltib J tn vt hi' 1 
Hoot-Owl, a Ini tl, 12- 1 

Hoover, Herbert, ind I uv stoiil 23-i I I 
Hop, skip ami t jump 14- 5 1- 
Hope, tliii ictti in I tun i)u i *»-* >S 
tnaiarttr in “ Pilgi mi’s l*n„n 5-1 l_o 
m Pindoias Hot 19- 1 1 X 
Hopeful, chiiirln in I il„t m lnpi 
5-115 ( 55 

Hopewell Cape, W. B, n ks tl 1- 
Hophra, Xing, t liai u I i in itMdim 
I'l lilt i ss 23 -t 1 2 
Hopi, lndiin till)', 14- *5 7 7 (Pi 
Hopkins, Commodore, Hi-, of 21 >19> 

Hopkins, Esek, Vint in in < mm m l i in h 1 

12- 3004 

Hopkinson, Francis, tnd \rn n u M 21- f » 1 
sting if 12-’ I* i 

Hopkinson, Josoph, uul H ul • ulnml it 
12-80 2 

pot ms st t T it tij In 1 x 

Hop-o’-my-thumb, stoi v ol, 8-1 )‘ > 

Hops, ind lnil* linls 13- 1* 

Kop-Scotoh, a gum 15 (in, 

Hopson, Admiral, In twi> ol 17- I * 

Horace (Qnlntns H. 7.), Jh>in m i t t 2- 5, 
17-4.16 20-7 'OX-o i 

Horatio, Mi ikt spt m in t li u n it i 2-1 o 
Horatlus Codes, pttnol 6-110 
Horehound, u si mbits stinkiim n ill 15- xi> 
Horizom ilist int i of 9-2 1 t , 

Horn, Count, hot. ot Nitluil uul 14- J >li 

20- t2-7 

Horn, Cape, Rub ml D in i ind, 24 ( - (5 
Horn, A 1 pine, 22- .3 IS 
the 1 ill > 8-1 M'i, 

Horn, loi cutler >, 18-1801 
ol animals, 2- 1 OX 10, 114 
tif unit oi n 1-217 
pit tui is on 13- 1 179 

see ul so \uwhil Tiagopan, 1 ni irn t t< 
Hornaday, W. T. on flepli nt inf lli„i n t 

21- .708 

Hornbeam, Rut opt an tl i r 13- 125 21- » 14 1 41 

Horn bill, a bird 7-17.9, I7I.L 
nest of, 22-5752 


Hornet, in insist, 12-1194 
i wasp, ii-2bi0 
luig th it lestinhlis t 13- 472 
Hornet, ship, 6-1108 la-.nox 
Horn-worts, uiuilit i Inns 7-1710 
Horrocks, Jeremiah, Hn„nsh lstionorm r, 
7-11X1 

Horse, i-a of 9-2 0 

llltl 1 s n-.vs. 
uul hot flits 13- 01 

uni hu-.lt 19-1 105 
uul t hi t k it in 1-lb * 
uul .t Is, 10-21X4 

uul littltiuk tlu f!it it 17-44-17 
ind gloom 7-150 1 
mti luxm ohtuiiid inrni 24-5 OX 
,\i limn 2-285 23-50 18 
h il lining toj, 22- i7 .7 
t i lit II \ It. hui tit n, 12- (--7 
tl AthpiiuiiL of. 4-101 I 14- M ) 
di ill iniunil, 2--57 XX 
ii < h Hilt tl stoi a 4 •“ 
t A s t.J 20- ( * > 

( \ t It t 1 1- .1 2- XX 14- i ( <|1 

It ssil, ll-_ no 

Jo\ uul t lit I ul )il ul 1- 17 

*>imii n\ i\ it loitniliiii 18-K s 

lull t.l 9- 0 12- X 

hoists ol Ihointtlts 20- 1 S b 

hoists ol lltm \ 3-771 

In l sts «>( M Milks 5-1 15x 12- ’ll X oUS_ 

19- 011 

ill Wilt i u i 1-1 . 
m t ulli \ 1 1 s I i iai Is 5-1 X 
in South \ nit t it 23-50(i] 
in sti i a 2- > ’ 
li sin f 23-5 Of 0 
l'i t mi ii 1 24-1 I i 
p ml il 7-15.1 

|.l t I 1 l i lit i i mil 6-1 505 

|AI//lt lit 1-1 111 

iism n t f 15- 1 1 . 

sitllplt AVIA ot di turn 14- |M 

skill It l It llhwi 10-~n-tO 11 - X 12 - 10. 

sft.i \ til 23-50U 

still t tl ti v 6-1 bi (i 

tf t II I I 12- 011 0 18 

A ill lit S t.l tilt 23-5 il i • I 

AM i II AAllo 1 < J /- 1 s 

Hoise-cais, till Im Lit n t t k*»- n ( 
Hoise-chestnut, lit Alt is o t 11- s,x 
1 1 1 il I 8- On 
hi I h in 14- " i 
sit Us j i h il 15. 001 

Horse-fan, l.\ I t nlu tu 14-fitili 
Horsefly, iniiiii is n <i i.». it 

Horse-iaoing, i tint S-* 

Hoise-indash, i j 1 ml 1C- 1 
Hoisc-rake, lot hiiwsluu, 11- 71' la-4 1 
Horscsnoe Falla: s < \ /t t i i I tl 
Horse-stingeis: < Iuil n Ins 

Hoi se. Winged, i t tni-tt 11 mini 10-2514 
st t a) o l'i*, isns 
Hoi ee. Wooden, oL 1 v 1- > 

Hortensic, sh i K< pi u in dm > 3 5 1 1 
Horwald, in h n I 16 
Hosaiu, d tilt * 15- x v 

Hosmer, Hamit, \ntm n n I pi u li-ltil» 
Hoepltallexs, « 1 t fohn 23-51 * 

Hospitals, llo 1 1 in 12- 

toun I tl 1 \ I i m I \ 8-0 i 
in < mil / tin 2J- p 
(.jut • 11 lit s| i I 10--. 1 I . 

Hospital-ships, n ia il 23-b_0| 

Hospital-slckTiesF 24-( o . 
t t list. ( i III )«11 

“Hospital Sketches,” n vi .t t 0 - o n 
Hotel Clany: su t lunv (m i uni 
Hotel dee Invalides, m I u 21- 40 

Hothouses, loi >1 mis 15- xi 
Hot Spring Land, in Nt w /• il mi I 6-1 JX 
Hot Springs, Ark., I iths m 23- u,- 
Koudon (Jean A.), I n ni li st nlptoi 16-1171 
18-I6b> 23- 5 

Houghton, Lord, )> tins it Putin iniK , 
Hound, pi obit in t uni 1 1 mil 2-l'Jl 
sh ldnw pit tun 20- . > > 4 
tlu old 12- in 

A inou kinds til, 24-6 ’I 1 6’_l» 
it list. II tit uul lit uiuls 
Hounds, .i constellation 10-25(9 
Hound’s-tongue, a plant, 16-11 >6 
Hour, milking the, 6-1746 
unit of linn, 14-3672 
when does* it changt, 3-688 
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Hour-slabs, im.sj way lo make, 22-.VJ18 
foi l i'll Ini; tune, 6-1511 
“Hours of Idleness/' by Jlyrou, 23-C035 
House, crooked above street- fire, 9-2216 
drawn by Twopeny, 21-5628 
dust In locked. 18-1815 
for doll, 8-21)31 
m \ u ^iiita, C-J 395 
Indian, 1-17, 2«; 0-1107 
noi thei nmost in \merira, 8-1911 
nut ol ilnm i iif;, 19-1925 

I toman govei i.m \s, In Eiml.md, putuic, 1-211 
upon the m.i, 1-7 •» 
see also lint-. Jack, house ol 
Houseboats, at Mamin, 8-2155 
House-Ay, eyes ol. 13-3301 
“House In the Waste,” by RohciP, 1C- 1227 
House-leek, a m-clte-u'ant. 15 - 10 12 
House-martin, a laid. 9-2215 
nest of. 22-57.' I 

“House ol Mirth,” by Wharton, 8 Mot 
Uouse-gpidei, 13- J3 ",!* 

Housewife, in ‘lliail oi Midlnthl 1 7-1 1 1 • 

House-wren, a |>ml. 13-3 1 1> I 
Houssaln, Prince, in “.Masn t'*jp«l * 7-1 do 
Houston, Sam, T'xa-. badei. 23-5 >i, • 
HonyhnlininM, <<>nnti\ ol. in •• (JiiIIim r* 
Tt.iieb.” 5-1 ’ .X 

How, Bishop William Walsham, In inn m, 
8-201 1-17 

Howard, Alice G., |mh ins. si e I’oeliv I nil. \ 
Howard, Lady Elizabeth, nianied Mijilm, 
23-f,02'i 

Howard, KatherJuo, inns I «>i , 19-5002 
Howe, Ellas, an I • w iim-ma* mm , 11-2711 
Howe, Dr. John Ireland, pm-m.u Inue n* 19- ‘add 
Howe, Julia W. f \imtic.iii wiinr, 8-2 2HM, 
12-3 0 n! 

pm nis sc e | *i, 1 1 v hidi \ 

Howe, Z>ord, dm m lti volution. 4-ion’ 

Howe, Dr. S. O., ' nn ri. a>i pl’il.nithrop' «. 8-2 loj 
1 l a \ e <1< i (1 oi, 3 - * "i ^ 

Howe, Gencial W 111 am. iluun- ll< \>»l il ■ , i, 

4-9 9 7. lot null. 15- ’ •* 1 ** - 2 1 

Howells, William Dean, tnrnipaii .. tl 

Howitt, Mary, pm in s, < |\HllV l-.m 
Howltt, William, poems s, ,• PchIij l.,d. \ 
Howland Island, \nuni'ii 8-2117 
Howleglnss, slum ol. 21- 
Howler, a luoul s 3-' ,« 

••How they Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix,” by Ibowiin c. 2Q-i»« , 5 v 
Hrothgar, km*; ol I ». in , 13- .">02 
Huaranuca, I'miuiiii • <*• nmi’iily , 17-1 "4 
IXnascar, on in I u >, 17- i .1 1 
Hubbaicl. dud m I nia, ’. 8-l f '|r, 

Hubbard, Mount, I'niadiau Itoilie-, 22-5778 
Hub of tlie Universe: s. ,» lto-lon 
Huckaback. laUi mni o'. 10-l v 28 
Hucklebeiry, a Unit. 3-6. i 17-l.i5S-.di 
Huckleberry family, ol olanK, 1B-I7t»’. 
Huckleberry Pinu, ilmvilu m Alul; Ta.iiii, 
23-1 0 <2 

Huckster, a p. ddlcr 10 -IXjh 
Hudson, Henry, c'l.nai I* r in “ lt»p Van 
V\ inkle.” 18- IS id 

ixpliiml Aiciiita, 2-27., 27 7, 281, 5‘'S, 

21-5 I "7 

n.iMualoi 21-5 178 

Hudson Bay, I'l.tnklm and, 21-5158 
I nr-l ladlnv jMMls mi. 18-18,52 
h.sloiv ol, 3-5 59 
in Canada, l-f?". 3-5..0, 4-89., 

Indians aim'll, 10-. ‘.So 
pimple ibnut, 8-1‘U'l 

Hudson Bay Railway, mu tniction ol. 9-22.6 
Hudson Bay Territory, poll. \ or 18-1621 
Kndson-Pultou Celebration, Imli ,a t'bibil foi, 
20-333., 

Hudson Gate, of Citv Collet'. 17-1571 
Hudson River, a bound try, 2-528 
fish In, 15-38 10 
history of, 1-11, 2-276-7 7, 28 L 
palisades of, 1-11 
steamboat on, 10-2180 
w ter curled under, 20-5J9J-9J 
Hudson Hiver School, n > art. 16-1 -<• 12 19 
Hudson's Bay Company, and Xmflivw t TenJ- 
loix. 5-1278 

hir-tia'.Ts, 1-" 'li; 11-28,5. i?-tsp*-31 
posts of, 3-1917, 9-1*77 
-alps of, 9-2278 

Huerta, General, president of Mexico. 17-110 1 
Huggins, Sir WUUam, Em ;ll li a. si i onoiner. 
11-2841 


Hugh, chai actor in " Rarnuby Rudno,” 11-277!) 
Hugh Capet, king of France, 8-2070, 9-2284 
Hughes, Judge Thomas, English author, 16-4137 
Hugo, Victor Marie, comment on French army, 
10-2595 

French witter, 16-4223; 20-5307, 5312 
poems; sec l’odry Judex 
Huguenots, and Charles 1, 3-556 

Ficnch l’i olestants, 2-276, 331; 7-1741; 8-2072, 
2071-70, 14-3693 
in A m ei u a, 2-531, 3-D55 
in England, 9-2423 

“ HuguenotB, Lea,” by Meyerbeer, 13-3294 

Huldcrand, and I'ndine, 15-4053 

Hull, Captain Isaac, American naval oMIcer, 

12- 3007 

Hull, General William, surrender of, 3-759 
Hull, Bug., lishine . ciltle, 15-3817 
Hull, of a ship, 16-1618 
Hulls, Jonathan, steamboat ot, 10-2486-88 
Hunuiynn, nilir of Hulia, 7-11 13, 17 1 C 
“Humble Romance,” by I’m man, 8-2102 
Humboldt, Prledrlch H. A. von, German imtnial- 
ist. 1-M.5, x«’,7 

Humboldt Current, and ram, 22-5871 
Hume, Alexander, po.in-. ol . nee J’oetiy Imlex 
Hume, David, En«lish writer, 18-1723; 20-52 12 
Hume, Grizel, lua\n> in 21-5625 
Hume, Patrick, a t’o\ cmaiifei , 21-5625 
Humerus, aim bone, 10-1571, 2573; 18-1200 
1 i.i' I nri* of the, 16-42S9 
Humery, Dr. Conrad, mul Gutenberg. 14-3610 
Humiliation, Valley of, in " Pilgrim's JTog- 
i. ss,” 5-ll: , S- ,, i. II '•I 
Humming, of 1« 1> >'i.i]Hi lines, 7-18*6 
Hummingbird-moth, immim of, 13-3416 
Humming-birds, and i»iumhmes, 18-1763 
lie* f* o r . 22- '.7 >2 
ol \ ru i ,< a, 7-1755. 1750, 9-2311 
* '» o| 7-1 lei J i 2 
\ moil-, 13-3 1 ,7* 

Humpback, a silo on 10-2.n:P 15-3954 
“Humphrey Clinker,” b\ Smollett, 7-1T51 
Humphrey, Master, . iiaiaeier m “Old <'nn- 
o 1 1 \ Shop," 11-27 i6 
Humus, l oi ppmls. 15-2X92 

Hundred Associates, iom|.any ol‘. In Panada, 

3— .i.i 6 

Hundred Days, m “ Fount of Monte f'rlstn." 

IP - 1 116 

id Napoleon, 2- .60, 3-i93; 9-2289; 10-2 d*J. 

13- 3 .on 

Hundred Tears' War, oT Falkland and lb mcc, 
8-20 1-1 . 

Hungarians, of \n -fi ja-ll unwary, 10-25.2, 
11-24!' I. JV.iT 12-hCr.. 13-3212; 21-56 j9 
Hungary, Inrd's-eve \nu of, 21-.>653 
cabin* 1 ol, 11-2906 
costuiin s o', 13-31.16 
ill legations, 11-2905-06 
gems ti on i, 24-6332 
h.o\ 1 1 ii in. n t ol, 11-2X95 
In.-tt.i \ ol, 4-1050, 10-2560-51, 15 -J 9 '6 
linim s of. 21- i65.» 
l-.rlnui.int ol. 11-2906 
Turks and. 12-2192 

ne also \ ns ti in -11 un ,r ti ry, Huns, M.i .>ais 
Hunger, .mil wiath, 18-4 691 
teilint o', 13— !.<"9-lo 

the In si -a nee. 20-5201 
vrlml makes u* Imiimv. 1-166 
Huns, and Koine, 20-52X2 
Anstini and. 11-2X96, 2X11 
luslmy c,|. 4-1 1'5). 10-2550-51, 15- Pi26 
in\ . ‘-ions ot, 9-23 17 
Hunt, Leigh, inn ms see Poetry Tinle* 

Hunt, Major, dealli ot 8-2100 

Hunt, Simon, and Shahespoaie, 21-5579 

Hunt, William Morris, American painlM, 

16-12 ’1. 1253 

Hunter, John, a doctor, 18-162-5, 1631 
Hunter, John, tut lira list, 4-869 
Hunter, William, a doctor, 18-4631 
Hunter, William, marlyr, and tliu sunshine, 

19-5119 t 

Hunter, a constelhitlon, 10-2639, 2611 
Hunters, led but, 18-4834 
of the Wild, 24-62 41 
Hunting, 'lo-s for, 24-6326 
in Sen lb. 4-966 

none In Yellowstone P.uk, 3-587 
of Indians, 1-lfi, 21: 10-2576 
with falcons, 7-1899 

Huntingdon, Earl of, lather of Rohm iToo.l, 
10-2629 
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Bnntliur-Oroiuda, the Happy, 10-2578 
“Hunting 1 of the Bnark.” authorship of, 6-1482 
Huntsman’* Oup, 11-2885 
see also Pitcher-plant 
Huntsmen, nature’s winged, 7-1893 
Hutu, Peruvian district, 17-4508 
HunyadL John, Hungarian hero, 11-2900; 
12-3190; 21-6656 

Hun^sdl, ^Matthias, king of Hungary, 11-2900; 

Hnrgo, character in “ Gulliver's Travels,” 5-1334 
Huron-Xroquols, Indian stock, 1-21 
see also Iroquois 

Huron, bake, m America, 1-14, 228; S-566; 
28-6120 

Huron*, Indian tribe, 1-21, 196; 3-566; 10-2575; 
11-2784 

Huskies, sludge-dogs, 15-4061 
Hubs, John, Bohemian religious reformci, 
10-2594, 11-2902, 12-3190 
Hussein Kamil, sultan of Egypt, 16-4304 
Hueeey, Obed, reaping machine, 11-2714 
Hut, Czar Peter's, 14-3724 
mankind’s different, 3-606 
of Hauanans, 8-2151 
Kutohineon, Anne, life of, 12-3119 
Hutchinson, Colonel, defence of Nottingham 
Castle, 14-3693 

Hutchinson, John, colonial settler, 12-.111 9 
Hutchinson, Mrs. I>ucy, 14-3603 
Huxley, Thomas H., an English philosopher, 
4-866, 872 

comments of, 11-2915, 2918; 16-4162 
Hwang, who served his futhur, 23-6028 . 
•Hyacinth, a flowei, 6-1602, 7-1852, 15-1 neo 3808; 

18-(6"»6; 20-52 JO 
Hyades, stars, 10-2645 
Hyde, Edwardt sot Clarendon, Rail of 
Hyde Park, owned by monk* ot Westminster, 
18-4681 

Hyde Park Corner, aicli at, 19-5039-40 
Hydnum oaput-urell see Mushrooms, bouiS head 
Hydra, Grecian island. 16-4267 
Hydra, killed by Hercules, 13-3371. 20-5185 
Hydragyrum: seo Mercury, element 
Hydrangea, treatment of, 4-8 ft 
Hydroaeroplane: see Hydroplane 
Hydro-carbon, contains hydrogen and tarbon, 
7-1888 

in comets, 10-2545 
Hydrogen, and heat, 17-4503 
atoms of, 6-1. '»70 
best fuel. 14-3775 
compounds ot, 7-1693, 1813 
gaseous element, 5-1243 
in alcohol, 23-5992 
Jn balloon. 1-173, 4-916, 22-5810 
in blood, 7-1647 
in carbo-hydrates. 7-1890 
in celluloid, 19-1873 
In comets, 10-2545 
in flame, 20-5168 
In gas-making, 2-418 
In gtnss, 15-3908 
in hicmoglnbm, 6-1 (30 
in hytlro-tv i bons. 7-lfcSS 
In kerosene, 16-4110 
in marsh-gas, 14-25(1') 
in oils. 13-3384 
iu Ouon mbulu, 11-284 7 
m planets, 9-2392 
in smoke, 17-4369 
in speitium. 11-iaee 2736, 2711 
in stars, 8-1969; 11-2711 
in sugar, 3-701. 13-3387; 23-5991 


In sun. 13-3388; 19-5025 
in sun's corona, 8-2094 


in water, 4-918, 5-1031. 1189, 1197, 7-1791, 
9-2251: 12-3126; 13-3388, 3505, 19-5031-25; 
24-6309 

liquefied, 16-4086 

mcabure of specific gravity, 15-3828 
Hydrogen sulphide, a compound, 6-1580 
Hydrometer, measures specific gravity, 16-3827, 

Hydrophobia, a disease, 10-2470; 24-6364 
Hydrophytes, water-plants, 19-5085 
Hydroplane, invention of, 1-176. 181 
Hydroxides, what they are, 7-1816 
Hydroxyl, what It is, 7-1818, 1889 
Hyena, an animal, 1-158, 162; 24-6212 
Hygelao, king of the Seats, 13-3502 
Hygrometer, meaning of, 15-3968 
Hygrophorus oonioust see Mushroom, red- juice 
Hyfceos, shepherd-kings, 18-4848 


Hymn, dead boy who sang a, 2-499 
form of poetry, 2-869 
writers of hymns, 8-2018 
“Hyperion,” by H. w. Longfellow, 6-1614 
Hyphen, lack of, 22-5743 
Hypnotism, power of. 20-5178, 5191 
“Hypo,” for photography, 11-2719 
Hyrax, an animal, 4-1011-12 


Z, what It represents, 3-688 
Xago, Shakespearian character, 2-443 
Zamby, a court jester: 17-4347 
I’ Anson, Pranoes, 14-3769 
Iberian Mountains, in Europe, 13-3337 
Iberian Peninsula, map, 13-3339 
Of Europe, 12-3073; 13-3337 
Iberians, last stronghold of, 9-2424 
people of Iberian i'umusulo, 13-3338 
Ibex, a kind of goat, 2-410, 411 
Zbie, a bird, 8-1973, 1976; 9-2341 
Ibeen, Henrik, Norwegian writer, 20-5315 
Zee, uction of, 13-3250 

and Heat, 16-4229; 17-4501-03 
at the Poles, 4-958 
bursts pipes, 14-3684 
electricity and, 8-2164 
formation of, 16-4084 
in early United States, 6-1394 
bllpperinesR of, 12-3146 
specific gravity of, 15-3828 
turning to liquid, 19-4877 
weight of, 17-4371 
where we get. 14-3757 
why cloths keep it cool, 3-692 
set also Glaciers 

xoe, Age of, a period, 1-56; 8-208 1, 13-3250, 
23-6119 

Zoebergs, and broken glaciers. 13-3250, 16-3'h 
floating of, 16-4270-71 
of cane e-giease, 16-470 (-06 
Iceberry, Burbank’s, 14-3565 
Zoe-boate, in Canada, 20-5224 
Zce-oap, near North I’olo, 8-2081 
Zoe-oream, wetness on outside of cup couian 
ing, 12-3150 

Zce-cryetole, snow is, 12-3047 
Zee Haven, arctic b.i v, 21-5458 
Zeeland, birds of, 22-5752 
geysers of, 13-325 i 
island of, 2-271, 14-3652, 3658 
Visits to, 21-5 156 

Icelanders, in Canada, 1-230, 21-5610. 22-o9li> 
Zceland-epar, polarization of, 20-5211, 52 1’» 
Zoe-man, ana the Great Fire, 7-1913 
Xoee, made without freezer, 15-3961 
Zee-eheete, 1-14-15 

see also Glaciers, prehistoric, ot Umtm 
States 

Xce-yaohts, racing of, 20-5220 
sport with, 20-5222 

Xchneumon-lLy, an insect, 12-3018-10, 30‘Jl, <( n 
8201: 13-3298, 3300 

Ichthyosaurus, prehistoric . ..Pual, 1-50. »' 
11-2916, 2919 

Xctinoe, Athenian architect, 20-5 2*’" 

Idaho, admitted, 13-3491 
canoes in, 1-13 
'flower of, 22-5815 
fruit In, 3-651 
gems from, 24-6382 
irrigation in, 21-5418 
metals of, 10-2680 
Xdae, a hero, 6-1526 
Xdeae, association of. 19-5080 
see also Association 

Idlograms, Chinese writing-signs, 13-3484 
Zdlot, meaning of, 20-5303 
Idle X,ake, In Faerie Queene,” 3-700 
Idler, a peilodlcal, 18-4727 
Zdnna, and tho golden apples, 14-3622 
<a Idyls of the Xing,” by Tennyson. 23-6 0J 7 
Ignatius, Bt>: see Loyola, St. Ignatius do 
ZgnJs-fatunsi see Will-o’-the-Wlsp 
Igorrotes, in the Philippines, 8-2152-63, 215 o 
Iguana, a lizard, 0-1211, 1217 
Xguanodon, prehistoric animal, 1-50, 54 
Xlala, death-place of Livingstone, 2-301 
Xlderim, Sheikh, character in “Ben Hur,” 
20-6259 

Zls ds la Oltti see Isle of tho City 
« ZUad,” by Homer, 1-73; 2£.6200, 5807 
translated by Pope, 23-6080 
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iUnm: see Troy 

Illeolllewaet Glader, In the Selkirks. 98-5778 
Illeolllewaet ▼alley, In Canada. 7-1771 
“ I'll hang- My Baxy on a Willow Tree,” song, 
14-3769 

Illinois, Indian tribe, 3-278; 33-6111 
Illinois, admitted, 7-1886; 18-3490 
chickens in, 10-2678 
coal in, 10-2680 
flower of, 83-6816 
hops in, 10-2677 
in Northwest Territory, 7-1884 
iron Industry of, 88-6688 
limestone of, 10-2680 
oil in, 16-4166 
petroleum in, 10-2680 
presidents from, 9-2382 
Illinois Steer, explored, 8-278; 33-6113 
Illinois University of, building for women, 
17-4573 

Illness, never suffered twice, 10-2470 
111 Blver, in Europe, 11-2768 
Illyria, Duke of, Shakespearian character. 
3-445 

Ilmen, Sake, in Moscow, 16-3802 
I love my love, a game. 1-253 
”11 Fenseroso,” by Milton, 99-5674 
”11 plant, bergtee, 11 plant, berg-ire,” French 
song, 14-3772 

Images, pin stuck into, 19-5002 
“Imaginary Invalid,” by Molltre, 80-5312 
Imago, an insect, 11-2966; 18-3011 
Imbeoile, what it is. 14-3692 
Imitation, powwi of, 20-5191 

“Imitation of Cbrist,” by Thomas a Kempis, 
15-4035 

Immermann, Karl Deberecht, German writer, 
13-3398 

Immigration, into Canada, 88-5911 
Immigration Reception Hall, in Winnipeg, 

Immortality, I .and of. 7-1908 
Immunity, to disease, 10-2471 
to poisons, 13-3 117 

Imp, with a disappearing head, 13-3 132 
Impeachment, of United States officials, 9-1436 
pardons for. 6-1436 
Imperator, Homan title, 80-5280 
see also Etnpcior 

Imperialists, party in France, 9-2291 
Imperial Valley, ladybirds in. 13-3302 
Implacable, Mr., character In ” Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” 5-1183 

Imponderabilia, meaning of, 16-108 4 
Impressment, of .American sailors by England, 
6-1 397-98 

Xna, roi du Wessex, 9-2316; 15-4055 
Inauguration Hay, a holiday, 17-4470 
Incas, gold of the. 30-5318 

ruling class In Peril, 9-2225; 18-1606, 4608 
Ince, William, cabinet-maker, 33-6171 
Inch, unit of length. 14-3672 
Incisors, kind of teeth. 8-2078-79 
Income-tax, and constitutional amendment, 
13-3495 

1( vy of, 6-1438 


Indemnity: see France, Indemnity 
Independence Day, celebration of, 17-1463, 44G8 
Independence, War of, 5-1114 
India, and astronomy, 6-1675 
and Hurke. 16-4158 
and mountaiu passes, 15-3924-25 
animals in, 1-152-54. 159. 162; 2-287. 297, 406- 
08, 508, 529-30, 3-681, 802-03; 4-878, 1012; 
13-3361, 3364: 31-5573; 22-5801; 34-6246, 6375 
birds of. 6-1504, 1557, 1560; 7-1759, 1761, 1763, 
1897, 1900; 8-1971, 1974-76; 33-6752 
bowls in, 5-1263 
buttermaking in, 8-1132 
children In, 9-2326 
coir-rope in, 15-4006 
-costumes or. 13-3439 
cotton In. 9-2884; 19-4886 
ebony from, 19-6034 
empire of, 7-1713 
empress of, 16-4079 
fish of, 10-2708 
forests denuded, 14-3742 
fruits In, 3-650 
gems from, 84-6380-81 
glass of, 5-1263 
heat of, £l084 

history of. 1-65: 5-1113-15. 1118. 1325-26; 

8-2076: il-2946: 16-4077-H 
Insects of, 18-3201-02, 3204; 18-3306, 8447 


of 

17-1463, 4468 


India, Kafir com In, 33-5968 
map of, 6-1630 
natives of, 7-1717 
new route to, 8-1167 
pearl of the East. 6-1631 
philosophy, 13-3028 
religions of, 13-3023 
reptiles of, 6-1210, 1213 
rosewood from, 19-6034 
rubber Rrown In, 14-3669 
sacred monkoys of, 94-6244 
serpents ef, 6-1381-84, 1386, 1631 
shoe worn in India, 18-3111 
stones told In, 33-6133; 84-6292 
taxes in, 6-1315 
tea in, 33-5971-72, 6979 
temples of, 9-2242 
tost for thieves, 8-2171 
tombs of, 6-1G36-37 
trees of, 13-3267 
wages in, 11-2711 
water supply in, 21-5416 
Wellington in, 17-4366 
wild dogs of, 34-6319 
Indiana, admission of, 7-1836, 13-3490 
flow’f-r of, 32-5815 
in Northwest Territory, 7-1831 
limestone In, 10-2680, 20-5349 
oil In, 10-4166 
president from, 9-2382 
Indlan-bean, 21-5438 
see also Catalpa 

Indian Civil Service, work of, 6-1638 
Indian oorn: see Corn 
Indian Girl, a statue, 18-4667 
Indian Hunter, a statue, 18-4669. 4671 
Indian Mutiny, or Sepoy Xebellion. m India, 
5-1118; 7-1720 

Indian Ooean, as boundary, 15-3855 
storms of, 6-JIT30, 1032 
Indian Paintbrush, state flower, 33-5816 
Indian Pink: sou Arethusa, an orchid 
Indian Pipe, a flower, 12-3065, 3068 
Xndlan-race, 16-4292 

Indians, and early colonists, 3-274-78, 281, 

525, 530, 532-33 ; 3-556 
and Helen H. Jackson, 8-2100 
and Northmen, 2-272 

and Northwest Mounted Police, 16-4622 
and school republic, 84-6390 
and the fur-trade. 18-1334 
and western settlers, 6-1397-98 
« as they look to-day, 11-2783 
camouflage of, 13-3509 
dogs of, 2-508 

during the Revolution, 4-1004 

exhibits of. 20-5328 

loud of. 20-5219, 5338, 5342 

e .tines of, 20-5222 

hut of, 23-6099 

in Alaska, 15-4060 

m early colonial wars, 4-894; 13-3493 * 

legends of, 6-1105 

life of, 5-1107 

name of, 1-16; 16-1078 

North American, 1-16, 64; 2-525 

of Canuda, 1-230; 8-1916-20, 10-2575, 11-2781 

of Eastern America, 24-6272 

of Pacific coast, 20-5328 

of South America, 17-4506 

of the Far North, 10-2580 

on canal-boats, 18-4768 

plants used by, 30-5219 

removal of, 7-1840; 13-3491 

silent messages of, 9-2268 

snowshoe and toboggan of, 20-5222 

stories about, 1-195 

straw Indians, 19-5124 

tales told by, 7-1913 

Trent valley, route of, 1-228 

United States, care of, 6-1437 

use of plants, 81-5434, 5436 

weave bark, 91-5429 

see also Eliot, John, French and Indian 
Wars, Martiuette, South America, republics 
of, etc. 

Indian Territory i see Oklahoma 
Indlan-tumipi see Jack-ln-the-Pulpit 
India-rubber, effects of, 18-3149 
elastic, 19-5019 
in fountain-pen, 32-5875-77 
not porous, 3-693 

India-rubber-plant, of conaervatorles, 88-5794 
Indloollte: see Tourmaline 
Indigestion, cause of, 9-2364 
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Indigo, a dye-plant. 4-906, 994 

lndigo-bird, the common, 9-2915 

Indulgence, Papal, what It wa«, 2-196 

Indue Blver, In India, 6-1631-32; 16-3923, 3930 

Industrial Disputes investigation Act, 18-412 J 

Inertia, law of, 13-3129 

property of matter, 11-2911 
• “ Inez,” by EvanH, 8-2093 
Infant Ceres, a portrait bust, 18-4668 
“ Inf slice, " by Evans, 8-2098 
Infidels i see Moors 
Infield, of baseball, 30-5247 
“Information,” In telephone service, 3-338 
Infusoria, aquatic organisms, 9-2405 
story of, 14-3601 

Xngelow, Jean, poems: see roe try Index 
Ingereoll, Bobert, comment on Lincoln, 3-7^7 
ingots, of iron, 32-5697, 5701, 5702 
Inhaling, bail habit. 13-3417 
Inheritance, laws of, 14-378 L 
Injured: see Tlrst Aid to the Injuieil 
Ink, absorption of, 8-2082 
for printing presses, 14-3615 
Invented by Egyptians, 13-3484 
invisible, 6-1302 
of cuttlefish, 10-2484-85 
on wood, 22-5741 

Stains of. 12-3149; 17-4494; 20-5177. 21-5011 
Tom and Nora leurn to write with. 13-3377 
what it is, 0-1568 
writes best on paper, 7-1653 
Ink-berry, a shrub, 17-1565 
Inkerman, battle of, 14-3729 
“‘In Mexnorlam,” by Tennyson, 23-6037 
Inn, dinner at the, 20-518 1 
Xnnertklrohen, Swiss town, 22-5846 
Inn ess, George, and Tiffany, 16- 1 221 
Xnneee, George, Jr., American puintci. 10- 1247- 10 
Innings 3 see Baseball 

Innkeeper, character in “ lion Quixote,” 4-90.1 
Innocence , p icture by Reynolds, 17-1591 
Innocent 111, Pope of ltome, and Vatican, 
19-5098 

power of, 18-4796-97 
Inn Blver, in Europe, 12-2984 
Xnnsbrtlck, In Austrian Tyrol, 11-2903, 12-298 1 
"In Ole ‘Virginia," by Page, 6-1621 
Inquisition, and Galileo, 7-1680: 8-1963-61 
and St. Dominic, 15-4031 
court of the, 13-3341 
in the Netherlands, 14-3 >1 1; 20-52J5 
In “Westward lio! " 14-3715 
Insane, treatment of the, 18-4631 
Xnecriptione, mysterious. 21-5151 
of Asiatic lore, 19-4958 

Insects, and (lowers, 5-1283, 15-3812-16, 4013 , 
4015-16 

and insectivorous plants, 14-3566, 15-3814 

attracted by putrid odor, 15-3893 

backbonelcss animals, 3-G71 

communication between, 22-5813 

development of, 14-3665-66 

eggs of, 1-49 

exhibit of, 20-5332 

eyes of, 16-4261; 23-6995 

foes of man, 12-3195 

food for wasps, 11-2860 

friends of man, 13-3297 

In the jumping beans, 10-2475 

Injurious, 8-1519; 12-3206; 14-3786 

killed by fungus, 15-3891 

world of, 11-2849 

see also Leaf-Insect, Mimicry, Stlrk-lnsci 1, etc. 
Insight, what it means, 2-51 % 

Inspector, and burgomaster, 22-5713 
Inspiration, act of. 7-1652; 24-6309 
Xnstinot, of animals, 1-166; 4-917 
of humanity, 20-5188 
Instruments, ancient surgical, 18-4626 
for watching sun, 8-2092 
musWal, 11-2782; 19-4907; 21-5141 
surgical, 18-4803 
Intellect, Importance of, 20-5188 
XnteudMiti see New France, lntendant of 
Intercolonial Ballway, construction of, 9-2274 
Interdict, of Pope, 3-694 
Interest, and thinking, 19-5081 
Xntsrior, United States Department of, 6-1117 
Interlaken, Swiss town, 12-2985 
Interpreter, character In "Pilgrim’s Progress, ” 
5-1127, 1188 

Interstate Commission Aot, 13-3491 
Intervals, musical, 18-4094 
“ In the Tennessee Mountains,” by Craddock, 
8-2101 


Xntra-moleoular, meaning of, 7-1617 
Introductions, a game, 22-5919 
Invalids, gardens for, 23-6080 
oxygen used for, 5-1215 
Invention, type of mind for, 19-4998 
Inventor, picture of, 3-662 
Inventors and Inventions, American, 11-2711 
Invertebrates, animals without backbones, 
3-675 

Involucre, of flowers, 16-4210 
Iodine, for invisible and fading inks, 5-1302 
how to remove, 2-488 
non-mutullic element, 5-1311 
test for starch, 11-2728 
Zolcns, town, and Jason, 1-203 
loins, friend of Hercules, 20-5185 
Iona Island, monastery on, 18-4788, 4790; 
21-5552 

Ionia, art of, 16-4172 
Xonians, Greek tribe, 20-5202 
Xopa, luml of, 4-1052 
Iowa, admitted, 7-1846: 13-3492 
and Louisiana, 6-1396 
flower of, 22-5815 
hogs m, 10-2677 

Zquazu Palls, in South America, 17-1511 
Iran, platiau of, 15-3863 
Ireland, animals in, 1-157, 160, 2-105, 508 
arms of, 7-1657 
birds of, 7-1893 
blitter ip, 5-1132 
Christianity In, 18-4788, 4790 
disturbances In, 4-1065 
epidemic In, 2-176 
fairies of, 3-5 47 * 

ling of, 9-2364 
lulk-lore of, 6-1181 
items from, 24-6382 
given ly Adrian IV. 1B-479G 
history of, 2-170; 3-592, 773. 4-859, 103C, 103‘ 
6-1115 16; 7-1857 
linen In, 10-2686 
maize in, 11-2950 
national plant of, 22-5816 
Northmen in, 14-3652 
parliament of. 5-1116 
police of, 20-5397 
min In, 12-3148 
rebellion of, 21-5409 
story of, 21-5551 
Wentworth governed, 7-1863 
“Irene,” by Johnson, 18-4726 
Ireton (Henry), English parliamentary gineia 
4-1040, 7-1866. 14-3693. 18-1686 
Iridium, a metal, 13-3484. 22-5875. 5879 
Iris, a plant, 7-1738; 12-3064; 19-5091, 20-5230 
see also Fleui -de-lys 

Iris, of the e.vc. 13-3510; 16-4330; 22-5889 
Irish, in America, 2-531 
In Canada, 14-3732; 16-4079 
music of, 5-1087 

“Irish Melodies,” by Moore, 14-3770 
Irishwoman, character in “Water Iiables,” 
15-3831 

Irkutsk, Siberian town, 15-3801 
Iron, and Are, 3-663 

and magnetism, 8-2167; 20-5356, 21-5528 

and HU cl. 14-3685 

bending when hot. 14-3 775 

burning of, 19-1871 

color of compounds. 23-5723 

conductor of heat, 4-1086; 5-1317, 17-1580 

effect of oxygen on, 7-1792 

fatigue of, 15-4022 

floating of, 14-3775 

for spoons, 16-4805 

for the blood, 23-6110 

from Brazil, 20-5371 

galvanized, 10-2680 

in Canada, 21-5544; 22-5780; 23-609 2 

in Chile, 20-5366 

in eggs, 13-3275 

in foods, 6-1431 

In Germany. 11-2766 

in haemoglobin 6-1430 

in milk, 11-2828 

In Newfoundland, 24-6296 

in Philippines, 8-2152 

in Russia, 15-3798 

In Spain, 13-3347 

In Sweden, 14-3660 

in the stars, 8-1969 

made in colonies, 4-994 

making, 22-5687-88 

metallic element, 5-1316 
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Iron, meteoric, 7-1882 

of the United States, 10-2678 

salts of, 20-6177 

smelting of, 4-1042 

specific gravity of, 15-3826, 3828 

strength of, 1-23 ' 

sulphate of, 13-3479, 3484 / 

temperature ol‘, 13-3388 / 

tiredness of, 21-5616 

weight of rusty, 12-3227 

why It sinks, 3-695 

see also Oxidation, Rrtst, Steel, etc. 

Iron, Age of, a period, ,0-1316 
" Iron Chancellor i ” se6 Bismarck, Count von 
"Iron Duke:” see Wulllnirton. Duke of 


W&lllngton, Duke of 

Iron Gate, of the Dalhuhe, 21-5652, 565S 
iron industry, in America, 10-2684 
Iron Mountains, gates of. 11-2902 
Iron-oxide, a compound, 12-3227 
Ironsides, Cromwell's troops, 2-523; 4-1037-38, 
7-1853, 1865, 81-5556 
Ironsides, a locomotive, 3-605 
Ironweed, a plant, 19-5092 
ironwood: see Hornbeam 

Iroquois, confederacy of Indian tribes, 1-21, 
196; 3-556, 558; 7-1673, 10-2575; 11-2781-85. 
20-5335 

Iroquois, Canadian town, 23-6123 
Irradiation, of bright objects, 11-2911 
of things, 13-3389 
irrigation, for fruit. 22-5718 
In Egypt, 16-4304-05 
in South Ameiiea, 17-4510 
in United States, 9-2379 
systems of, 21-5416 
w r orks for. 11-2710 

Irving, Henry, portrait by Whistler. 16-1. '53 
Irving, Washington, American wrlloi, lit v of, 
6-1609-10, 22-6831 
home of, 6-1 6J1 
portrait bust of. 18-4668 
Is, w r ays of saying, 5-1287 
Isaac, of York, in " Ivan hoe,” 7-1664 
Isaac, son of Abraham, 24-6329 
Isaacs, Sir Rufus: see Reading, Earl 
Isaacs, Samuel, rescued man, 16-4090 
Isabel, chaructur in ''Henry Esmond.” 13-3309 
Isabel, Princess, of Brazil, 20-5370 
Isabella, Shakespeai lun heroine. 3-561 
Isabella I, queen of Spam, and Charles V. 
11-2898. 13-3340-12, 3314 
and Columbus, 1-62; 10-2145; 17-1161 
/lag of. 1-58 

“I sailed from the Downs In the Nancy,” by 

J>1bdlii, 14-3766 
Ischl, baths of, 23-6052 
Iselle, and Simplon tunnel, 24-6260, 6270 
Isengrlm, the wolf, 21-5570 
leer River, In Bavaria, 10-2594 
Iehmaelites, bought Joseph. 11-2938 
Isinglass, from air-bladder of fish. 10-2602 
Islam, doctrine of Mahomet. 6-1550, 7-1714 
Island Range, in Canada, 22-5778 
Islands, <and cocoa. nuts, 15-3890 
climate of, 7-1878; 16-4313 
disappearance of, 11-2920 
made by coral animals. 4-921 
making coral. 9-2108 
wandering, in “ Faerie Qiieene,” 3-700 
Isle of the City, in Paris, 21-5534-35 
Isle Royale, In Bake Superior, 23-6120 
Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, 16-1304 
Ismail, shah of I’erslu, 15-3862 
Isolt, and Tristram of Dyo/mesae, 13-3282 
Ispahan, capital of Persia, 15-3859, 3862-63 
X apy. game, 3-618 
Israel, Biblical character, 24-6330 
Israel, In “ Treasure Island,” 14-3634 
Israel, kingdom of, 24-6330 
Israelites, and David, 24-6284 
code of health for, 18-4626 
In Egypt, 11-2938; 18-4849 
learned leather-making, 11-2833 
standards of. 7-1667 
see also Hebrews. Jews 
ISSUBf battle of, 5-1326; 20-5J47 
Italian, language, 16-4097-98 
Italians, and oyster farms, 10-2618 
in Brazil, 30-5371 
In Canada, 22-5946 
In Ireland, 21-5409 
In South America, 18-4610 
Italian Somaliland, In Africa, 16-4308 
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Italy, cave In, 7-1803 
costume of, 13-3436 
earthquake In. 11-2920 
flag of, 7-1658 
folk-lore of, 6-1477 
Franco and, 9-2290, 2420 
fruit in, 3-650 
glass In. 5-1263 
Creeks In, 20-5202 
hemp m. 15-4007-08 

history. 1-134; 2-334, 435; B-1167; 11-2906 

in Africa, 16-4807 

insects of, 12-3201 

irrigation in, 21-5416 

Jews in, 24-633 4 

laud of romance, 12-307*: 

legeufluiy history, 1-78 

map of, 12-30 <2 

music of, 5-1087 

Napoleon and, 9-2286, 2288; 13-3346; 17-4364 

paper in, 13-3181 

potUiy of, 17-4 540 

revolution of, 12-3086 

Roman (Munch In, 10-2552 

sculpture In, 16-1173 

settlement of. 10-2550; 20-5271 

silk m, 7-L82W 

.sky of, 20-5398 

stories of, 19-4994 

tarantula in, 13-3361 

see also Rome 

Itasca Dake, reputed source of Mississippi, 
23-6H71 

Ithaca, (Reek Island. 1-76 
Ithaca, H. TT„ college at, 17-4576 
Xthamar, character In “ Ben Bur,” 20-5257 
Ithurlal, in “ Paradise Dost,” 22-5680 
Iturhide, Agustin de, emperor of Mexico, 
17-4401 

Ivan, Russian doll, 13-f;ice 3434, 3438 
Ivan III, the Great, czar of Russia, arms of, 
7-1658 

reign of. 14-3723 
Tower of. 15-3802 

Ivan IV, the Terrible, czar of Russia, reign of. 
14-3723-2 1 

Xvanhoe, hero of “ Ivan hoe,” 7-1664 
“Ivanhoe,” by Scott, 6-1496; 7-1663 
Ivez, Fredorlc E., and color printing, 14-3615 
Ivory, and electricity, 8-2163 
carvings of, 20-5330 
foi cutlery and spoons, 18-4802, 4804 
fur pins, 19-50/11 
mammoth, 15-3804 
of elephants, 2-292 
oi walrus. 4-1076 
Xvory-blll, a woodpecker. 9-2343 
Ivory, Malden of, who came to life. 4-980 
Ivy, flowers of, 16-3816 
grows in water. 10-2582 
liow it rimes, 1-169 
bow to draw leal', 3-7 44, 746 
leaves for pattern, 6-1473; 9-2232 
leaves of, 6-1473 
“Ivy Green,” music for, 14-3768 


J 

J, story of, 13-3433 
Jabnd (.Tnmnia), school at, 34-6334 
Jacana, bird. 8-1978 
Jack, and the bean-stalk, 13-3207 
Jack, house of, 21-5620. 32-5903, 23-6013; 34-6231 
Jack, lurk of Simple, 11-2754 
“Jack,” meaning of, 9-2354 
Jackal, and the lion, 21-5481 
blue, 24-6292 

dogs descended from, 84-6320 
life-history, 1-156, 162 
trick of, 21-5482 

Jack-boot, tor in of boot, 18-3106 
Jaok-by-the-hodge: see Hedge-garlic 
Jackdaw, a bird, 7-1901-02 
and the pigeons, 15-3878 
egg of, 7-face 1760 
Jacket* for diver, 34-6312 
magician's, 6-1605 

Jaok-in-the-Fulplt, a flower, 11-2882 
Jaok-o’-dandy, dancing lights, 17-4441 
Jack-o’-lantern: see WHI-o'-lhe-Wisp 
Jaokzon, and telegraph, 17-4445 
Jackson, General Andrew, administration of, 
13-3488, 3491 

and Creek uprising, 6-1399 
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Jackson, General Andrew, as president, 3-779, 
783: 7-1810 

nt New Orleans, 6-1400-01; 13-3490 
born in North Carolina, 9-2382 
bust of 1 , 18-1007 
Incidents of life, 10-2438, 2443 
lived in Tennessee, 9-238 2 
Jackson, Dr. Charles I., and Dr. Morton, 18-4633 
Jackso.i (Major Frederick 9.), arc Lie 'explorer, 
81-5157, 5 160 

Jackson, Helen Hunt, 8-2100 
poems: see l’oetry index 
Jaokson, Dr. Hughllnge, law of, 21-5441 
Jaokson, Rachel, wife of Andrew, 3-785 
Jaokson, Robert, brother of Andrew, 3-784 
Jaokson, Thomas J., or 44 Stonewall,” and Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, 23-5958 
and West Point, 18-4735 
Confederate general, 8-2045, 2047-48, 2050 
Jackson, William, married Helen Hunt, 8-2100 
Jackson, capital of Mississippi, 23-5960, 5966 
Jackson Monument, a statue, 18-4668 
Jacksonville, city In Florida, 23-5960 
Jack-the-Giant-Klller, story of, 7-1810 
Jaoob, Blblkal character. 24-6330 
Jacob and Rachel, a game, 6-1303 
Jacobins, political patty, 16-1105-06, 1108 
Jacobins, pigeons, 9-2219 
Jacobite Rebellion, the second, 6-1498 
Jacobites, characters m “ Henry Esmond,” 

13- 3309 

rising of, 6-1623 
songs oi, 14-3770 

Jacob’s-ladder, the mysterious, 22-5710 
Jacopo, character in “ Count of .Monte Cristo," 

17- 4139 

Jacopo della Quercia, Itul.an sculptor, 16-1173 
Jacques Cartier River, in Canada, 23-6124 
Jade, Asiatic trade in, 16-3928 
Tago, St., character In “Charles O’Malley,” 
ig.2975 

Jaguar, a dangerous animal, 22-5801, 5806 
fife-histmv of, 1-156, 159 
picture, 1-156 

Jainism, a ifliglon, 12-3023-25 
Jam, ulcohol produced in, 7-1890 
Jamaica, birds of, 7-1758 
fruit In, 3-650 
history, 4-1011 . 17-4164 
island of, 23-6041, 6014-16, 6018 
mongoose in, 1-161 

James I, king of England, abolished saiuluary. 

18- 468 1 

and Bacon, 21-5489 

and Bohemians, 10-2558 

and gunpowder jjlol, 7-1806-08 

and Ireland, 21-.»556 

and Nova Scotia, 21-5543 

and Raleigh. 21-5112: 24-6275 

and Virginia. 2-521 

Henry iV’s comment on, 7-18^7 

incidents in life of, 4-862, 3 035, 1041: 7-1658: 

12-3110, 16-1077-78 
sent embassy to Indiu, 7-1716 
tyranny of. 2-523 

James IX, king of England, and American colo- 
nies. 2-529. 531, 533 
anil battle of Boyno, 4-1011; 14-3766 
and episcopacy, 7-1773 
and Ireland, 21-5556 
and l’rince of Orange, 21-5628 
and Sir John Cochrane, 11-2813 
and William of Orange, 14-3547 
as child, 4-1038: 7-1856 
character in “ Henry Esmond,” 13-3309 
incidents In reiRn of, 4-1043 
James III, king of England: see Pretender, 
the old 

James I, king of Scotland, life of, 1-257: 3-774; 
12-3138, 3140; 14-3662 

Janas XX, king of Sc.ots, accidentally killed, 
12-3137, 3140 

James XXX, king of Scots, murde.red, 12-3137, 3140 
James XV, king of Scotland, and printers, 

14- 7612 

Incidents In reign of, 4-856, 860, 12-3139-40 
James V, king of Scotland, and Hotel Cluny, 
21-5540 

reign of, 4-860; 13-3140 
James VX, king of Scotland, was James I of 
England. 4-860: 12-3140, 3142 
see also James I, king of England 
JamM^gOeorg* Wharton, comment on pikl, 

James, Vrofessor, student of the mind, 19-4875 


James River, settlement on, 9-622 
Jamestown. Va., glass workers In, 5-1264 
Iron-making at, 93-5688 
settlement of, 9-282, 522; 4-1035; 33-5958; 
24-6276 

Jam-jar, how to draw, 6-1471 
44 Jane Eyre,” by Bronte, 10-2625-26 
Janioula, character In 44 Canterbury Tales,” 2-49 
Janissaries, In Serbia, 13-3242 

Turkish slave troops, 19-3192, 3194 
January, hlrthstonc, 24-6377 
name of, 17-4531 
Janus, Roman god, 17-4631 
Japan, and gunpowder, 5-1164 
and school republic, 24-6390 
animals of, 3-802 
aitifteinl leather of, 11-2834 
baseball in, 20-6247 
birds of, 6-1566 
children In, 4-923 
costume of, 13-3439 
crubs of, 10-2614 
exhibit of art, 20-5399 
fisheries of, 15-3811 
food of, 11-2732 
In Hawaii, 8-2150 
milk In, 11-2830 
opening of, 13-3492 
peace with Russia, 9-2380 
sandals in, 12-3106 
scene in, 9-353 
tea in, 33-5971. 6976 
water-supply of, 91-5416 
Japanese, and Canada, 29-5942, 5946 
use chop-sticks, 18-4801 
who saved the cherry-tree, 22-5775 
Jaques, Shakespearian character, 3-637 
Jar, for cooling water, 23-6102 
Kwang and boy in, 21-5478 
Jardln d’Acollmatatlon, in Paris, 21-5539 
Jardln dee Plantes, in Paris, 21-5536 
Jarley, Mrs., character In "Old Curiosity Shop. 

11-2 i<t 

Jarnao, battle of, 2-334 

Jarndyce, John, character in “Bleak House,” 
10-2460 

Jarrow, monastery of. 18-4791 
Jascha, prince, in story ot bird-girl, 7-1872 
Jason, and the Holden Fleece, 1-203 
myth paint* d, 7-1688 
Jasper, precious stone, 24-6377. 6379 
Jasper House, in Canada. 23-6145 
Jandenes y Nebot, Don Josef, portrait, by 
Stuart. 16-4217 
Java, Dutch In. 14-3546 
serpents of, 6-1382 
Java, ship, 6-1398, 19-3005, 3008 
Java-sparrow, a weaver-bird, 7-1758, 1761 
Jaw, and phosphorus, 3-812, 9-2433 
development of Jaws, 14-3666 
lractiuc and dislocation of, 17-1382-83 
movable joints of. 10-2571 
muscles liable to spasms, 17-4484 
of snake, 6-1387 
use of jaws, 8-2077 

Jay, John, Chief Justice of the United State, 
2-398 

envoy to England, 6-1396 
Jays, birds, 9-2213. 2215, 2344; 13-3456 
.eggs of, 7-face 1756 
see also Blue-jay 

Jean Jaoqnes Xs see Dessallnes, General 
Jeanne d'Albret, queen of Navarre, 9-334 
Jefferson, Thomas, administration of, 13-3488, 
3490 

and Capitol, 8-2066; 93-6956 

and Declaration of Independence, 11-4468 

and Elizabeth Patterson, 19-4945 

and Hamilton, 10-2436 

and Jerome Bonaparte, 19-4942 

and Old Bruton Church, 6-1395 

and plough, 11-2711, 2714 

and slavery, 8-2042 

and third term, 8-1435 

and University of Virginia, 17-4569; 93-6951 
as president, 9-779, 781-83; 6-1388, 1396; 
9-2882; 18-4735 

as Secretary of State, 0-1393, 1396 
college of, 17-4568 
during the Revolution, 4-1008, 1008 
home of, 3-781 
statue of, 18-4666. 4672 
writings of. 4-1002; 0-1486 
Jeffries, crossed Channel, 98-6810 
Jehan k la Barbel see M&ndevllle, John 
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jilun As Boufonn see Mandevllle, John 
j«hu CMr, Mogul emperor, 7-1716 
Jelm, king of Israel, 19-4966 
JalMib, a marine animal, 4-1068; 8-1420, 1424, 
1427; 9-2411; 10-2463 
development of. 14-3665 .... 

Jelly-mould, of folded paper, 18-4825 
Jena, battle of, 10-2593 ri4-3728 
German town, 11-2766 
Jenghls Khan, leader of Mongols, 15-3860, 

3928 

Jenkins, Captain. 7-1821 . 

Jenner (Edward), and vaccination, 10-2474, 
11-2801; 18-4625, 4682 
JenhevaL French poet, 14-8772 
Jennie Cushman, ship. In 11 Captains Coura- 
geous, (> 80-6376 
Jenny* orang-utan, 81-5506 
Jerboa, an animal, 8-682-83, 808 
home of, 81-6577 
Jeremiah, prophet, 94-6332 
Jerfaloon, a bird of prey, 7-1900 
Jeroboam, king of Israel, 19-4967; 84-6330 
Jerome, Bt., translated the Scriptures, 
18-4029-30. 4037 _ eol . 

Jerome, named Dead Sea, 98-5815 
Jerome, Brother, character In Cloister and the 
Hearth," 18-4074 __ 

Jerrold, Douglas, anagram of names, 19-5 ( 

Jersey, kind of cattle, 8-406 
Jersey, tele of, 4-1063 

New Jersey named for, 8-529 
Jer usalem, bishop of. and the true crosB, 20-ftJ8i 
Jerusalem, king of, 0-1552 
Jerusalem, and Babylonians. 19-4969 

and the*" Cr u sad e», 6-1562; 18-3188. .1190 
history of, 1-127, 8-539; 84-6330 
m " Ben llur," 80-5257 
temple of. 80-5202 Mr , 1c 

“Jerusalem," by Lagerlof, 80-5316 
Jervis, Admiral, at battle of St. Vincent, 17-4362 
Jesse, the Retlilehcmite. 84-6284 
Jessica, Shakespearian heroine, 2-3 J 2 
Jester, and kings. 17-4347 
and rope, 8-2145 
escape of king's, 8-2034 
Jesuits, and South America, 17-4512 

In Canada, 80-5206 _ . _ 07H 

missionaries to American Indians, 1-21, 8—78, 
3-558; 4-894; 11-2784 
society of, 4-894; 15-4038, 88-5933 
see also Jesus, Society of 
Jesus Christ, and children, 4-923 
and Hose of Jericho. 7-1705 
birth of. 30-5280 „ 

character In " Ben Hur. 80-5261 
followers in India, 7-1714 
holy places of. 6-1519-50 
In Palestine, 15-3856 
language spoken by. 5-1287 
mother of, 11-2793 
opinion of, 16-4163 

^h«m Univ^Hy. 

17-4572 

Jew-blxAs? buiid U community nests. 9-2343 
Jewel-chamber. In Mammoth Cave, 5-1306 
Jewels, English state, 5-1264 
fowl and the Jewel, 3-680 

jewe^of Alfred 8 the Great, 8-470 

frowe^of , C< San ^Francisco Exposltl on , 1-84 
see also Cornelia, Diamond of Alfred, Isabella 
Jewel-Tower: see Tower of London 
Jewel- weed: see Touch-me-not 
Jewett, Sarah O.. American writer, 8-2101 
Jews, Bing of the, character in Ben Hur, 

Jows!?and Assyria and Babylonia, 19-4986, 4969 
ana Cyrus the Great, 90-6146, 5183 
and Inquisition, l*r866* 
and Romans, 90-5282 
and St. Bernard, 15-4082 
built Colosseum, 99-6928 
do not eat pig, 9-414 
history, 1-127 
In Canada, 88-6946 
•Jew and slave, 90-5184 
persecution of, 15-8806 
sang hymns, 8-2018 
see also Hebrews, Israelites 
J lddah, port of Mecca, 15-3858 


digger, an injurious Insect, 19-8203 
Jigger-mast, of ship, 15-3960 
Jlloffer: see Stock 
Jims on- weeds see Thorn-apple 
Jingle, character In “ Pickwick Papers," 10-245 
Jingling, a game, 19-6035 
Jip, doe, in "David Copperfleld,” 11-2868 
Jo, character in "Little Women," 8-2098-99; 
20-6169 

Joaohlm, Order of St., 10-2622 
Joachim, Joseph* violinist, 94-6326 
Joan, Countess of Montford, 10-2606 
Joan, married Llewelyn, 90-5385 
Joanna, Spanish princess. 13-3342, 14-3541 
Joan of Aro, and R helms, 90-5378 

French patriot, 1-129, 130, 131, 136, 3-771 
statues of, 9-2423 
story of, 8-2072 

"Joan of Are," by Mark Twain, 6- HI 21 
"Joan of Arc," moving-picture play, 90-5143 
Joao, king of Portugal, and Ceuta, 15-4027 
Job, and ills donkeys, 23-6066 
Job’s tears: see Peridot 
Jooellne, and the little man, 19-1981 
Jooh Pass, m Switzerland, 22-5817 
"Jock," character In “Heart of Midlothian," 
12-3131 

Jook-by-tha-Hedge: see Hedge-garlic 
Jooonde, Da: nee Mona Lisa 
Joe-Pye-Weed, u plant, 20-5213, 6216 
Joffre, General, visits New York, 19-5011 
Jogues, Father, Jesuit missionary, 4-891 
Johanan hen Bakkai, Jewish rabbi, 24-6331 
Johansen, Lieut., arctic explorer. 21-5160 
John, Bt., apostle, settled at Ephesus, 9-23.’>r 
statue, by Donatello, 11-2796 
John, character in " Hob Roy." 6-1623 
John, of Austria, nt battle of Lepnnto, ia-319. 
John, prince of England, 18-4662 
John, Prince, ol Portugal and Brazil, 20-5370 
John, king of England, and Gelert, 20-5385 
and Gotham meadow, 16-1126 
and Innocent 111, 19-5098 
and Magna Carta. 18-4797 
and Robin Hood, 10-2629 
character in " Tvnnhoe,” 7-1666 
injured Richard 1, 8-2019 
killed at CiGcy. 11-2902 
luckless. 12-3138 
reign of. 3-588, 594 

John, king of France, luckless, 12-3138 
John, king of Scotland: see Robert ill, king o 
Sc otland 

John wttt, pope of Rome, and Vatican. 19-51 
John Ballol, king of Scotland, luckless, 12-313: 
"John Brown’s Body," song, 12-3053 
John Bull, origin of nickname, 9-2351-52 
John Bull, The, an engine, 3-605 
John Oarruthere Ball: see Queen’s University 
John Chinaman, made of cork, 2-486 
John Damascene, St., hymn of. 8-2013 
John-de-Acre, Sir, character in " lvanhoe," 
7-1661 

John, Faithful. 18-1677 
"John Gilpin," by row per, 23-6031 
"John Ballfau, Gentleman,” by Mu lock, 
10-2627. 15-3969 

John Lackland: see John, king of England 
John of Gaunt, and Westminster, 18-4684 
and Wycliffe, 15-3940 
daughter ol. 15-4027 

Johns Hopkins Bospital, ward in, 18-4627 
Johns Bopklns University, at Baltimore, 17-1. >7' 
Johnson, Andrew, administration of, 13-3488, 

3 193 

as president, 8-2057, 9-2382 
born in No*lh Carolina, 9-2382 
Impeachment of, 6-1436; 8-2067 
Jo hn son, B. Pauline, poems: see Poetry Index 
Johnson, Sastman, American painter, 16-4220 
Johnson, Br. Samuel, comments of, 4-998, 
7-1732, 16-1155-07; 93-6030 
English author. 10-2619; 18-4726. 4720 
Johnson, Sir William, and Indians, 4-894 
Johnston, Albert Sidney, and West Point, 
19-4735 

Confederate generiil,8-2pi7 
Johnston, Sir Barry, English traveler, 3-626, 

Jo hn ston, Joseph E., and West Point, IS- 1 7 3 
Confederate general, 8-.M»45, 2048, 2^52-51 
Johnston, Mary, AnuiU.Mii writer, 8-2101 
Johnston ^» hnd, American, 8-2147 
John the Baptist, Donatello’s statue of, 

5-1172 
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John, ths Coward, 8-2070 

see also John, king of England 
Joigni, Count do, and Vincent de Paul, 18-3069 
Joints, ball-and-socket, 10-2373 
In carpentry. 5-1359, 8-1520 
of engines, 10-2465 
of skeletons, 10-2465 
see also Limbs, Skull, etc. 

Joliet, Zionis, explored America, 3-278; 88-5825; 
83-6112, 0117 

"Jolly Beggars," by Burns, 33-6032 
Jolly Taplay Inn, In "Martin Chuzzlewlt," 
10-2675 

Jonah-orabi see Crab 
Jonathan, and l>avid, 84-6284 
child of, 88-591 :» _ 

Jones, Sir Charles, and Goody Two Shoes, 8O-.iL80 
Jones, Inigo, English architect, 5-1172 
Jones, J. w., anu disc records, 81-5602 
Jones, John Paul, American naval commander, 
• 4-1006; 13-3003-08 

and ting, 81-5492 
body of, 18-4741 

Jonquil, a plant, 80-52.10 ^ 

Joneon, Ban, friends of, 21-6488-89 
on Spenser, 31-5186 
poems, see Poetry Index 
Joppa, Dorcas at, 17-1150 
Jordan River, m Palestine, 15-3856 
Jorullo, a volcano, 17-1101 
Joed, character in " Captains Courageous," 

. 80-5375 

Joad, Francis, Paraguayan dictator, 18-1610 
Joseph, In Egypt, 18-1848 

the Jewish slave, 11-2938-39: 84-6330 
Joseph, as Holy Roman Einporor, 17-155.1 

as emperor of Auslrh., 5-L150, 9-2289 10-2591 
as emperor of Germany, 14-3728 
death of, 10-2561 

"Joseph Andrews,” by Fielding, 7-li.«o 
Joedphine, empress of l<’rance 8 - 360 , 9-2288; 


Joedphine, empress of h'rance 8-360, 9-2288; 

17-4360, 1368. 31-5535, 5537 
Joseph of Arimathea, charm ter In " Table 

Round,” 4-885 , . , 

Joseph, of the Stadium, St., lnmn of. 8-201.1-11 
Josephus, and virtues of stones, 24-b377 
Joshua, Jewish general, 84-63 30 
JOBlah, king of Israel, 34-6322 
Jostedal Glacier, In Norway. 14-3659 
Jouffroy, Marquis de, steamboat of, 10-2 188 
Joule, and lieai-work, 17-139(1 
Jourdan (Jean B.), Ercm-li iuaish.il, 17-1560 
"Journalists,’* bv Erey big. 13-3 J 9 9 
"Journal to BteUa,” by Swift. 7-17 48 
Jove, bolls of, 18-3117 
Joy, plctute of Lear and Cordelia, 3-bll 
Joy, George W., paintinu of l»o\ Nelson. 17-1361 
Joyce, Cornet, In charge of Churlis T, 7-1 8.; J 
Joyoe, Muriel, character in "John Halil ax, 

Joy, Island of. In " Eaeiie (jueene." 3-700 
Jnan, Prince, in story. 3-579, 581 
Juan Pamandes, island of. 34-6236 
Juares, president of Mexico, 17-44 02 
Jubilee-singers, songs of, 18-3054 
Judah, kingdom ol 88-5788: 84-6330 
Judas Maooabeus, Jewish general, 24-6*32 
Jewish liero, 1-127 

Judges, appointment of United States, 6-1 4.16 
colonial, 4-993 
Supreme Court, 6-1437 
Judgment Tree, of Hoone, 84-6251 
“Judith,” by llebbcl, 13-3399 
jugweniaut, Hindoo god, 6-1636 
Ju&a, Shakespearian character, 3-639 
J uliana, Prinoaaa, heir to throno of Netherlands, 

Julian, the Apostate, emperor of Rome, 18-3187, 
20-5155 

Julidr Pass, across Alps, 18-2984 
Juliet, character In Romeo and Juliet, 3-147. 
S-BGl. 21-5586 

Julius H, pono of Rome, work for. 19-5100, 5102, 
5104 

Julius CsBsar: sec Ca*sur, Julius f* 

"Julius Cesar," by Shakespeure, 80-5280, 
81-5588 

July, blrthstone for, 34-6377 
name of. 17-4534-35 
Jumbles, almond, 13-3328 
Jumbo, story of the elephant, 2-292 
Jumel Mansion, In New York, 19-5014 
Jump, when shocked. 11-2910 
Jumper, a dog, ao-r>i8o 
Jumpinj-bean, history of, 10-2475 


"Jumping Prog,** by Mark Twain, 8-1620 
Junoo, a bird, 13-3461 
June, hirthstone, 84-6377 
name of. 17-4534 
June-berry. a tree, 30-6342 
June-bug, injurious Insect. 13-3303 
Jungfrau, Mt., Alpine peak, 18-2981-82, 2985; 

28-5812, 5845-46 
Jangle Demon: see Mowgli 
Jungle-folk, In story of Mowgli, 81-5468 
Junius, Roman family, 17-4534 
Junius, Duoiuei see Brutus 
Juno, goddess, and Calisto, 13-3374 
and garden of Hesperides, 80-5186 
and golden apple, 7-1710 
and June, 17-4534 
and ppacoek, 16-4056 
temple of, 3-576 _ 

Juno, character In " Mastermun Ready," 8-2025 
Juntas, South American, 80-5361, 5364 
Jupiter, god, and uhh. 13-3370 
and Cullsto. 13-3374 
and frogs, 3-503 
uml oak, IB-4866 
bolts of, 28-3147 
ct 1‘ane, 21-55,12 

father or king of gods, 7-1710, 17-1534 
Hercules, son of, 13-3374 
see also Jove 

"Jupiter,” by Mozart, 13-3290 
Jupiter, planet, affected come t, 10-2544 
and comets, 12-31 19 
and solar system, 8-1963*64 13-3508 
changes In. 23-5991 
heat or. 16-4312 
light of. 13-3384 
moons of, 1-145, 118: 8-1963 
name of, 9-22 49 

planets revolving around, 7-3 680 

stoiy oT, 1-1 10, 144, 6-1413, 7-1680, 8-2090; 

9-238 I| - , lO, 2392-94 
tides on. 9-229 4 
Jupiter Ammon, a god, 18-4852 
Jura Mountains, In Europe, 9-2 4 4 6. 12-2 9 8 2 
Jury, In "Pilgrim’s Progress,” 5-1183 
trials b>, 6-1438 
Justice, fresco or, 7-1686 

Justinian the Great, emperor of Rome, and 
Nurses, 11-2939-41 
as empemr of Rome, 12-33 87-89 
obtained silkwonu eggs, 7-L829 
Jute, for pa pel , 4-943 
Jutes, In England, 2-465: 17-1870 
religion of, 14-3652 
Jutland, peninsula of, 14-3652 
Jutta, and Richard of Cornwall, 23-6191 
Jutta’s Book, castle of. 23-6191 


Kaa, the Great Snake, 21-5471 
Kaaba, temple at Meeca, 12-3029; lfi-3858 
Kabul, capital of Afghanistan, 15-3927, 3932 
Kafir Corn, In Texas, 23-5968 
Kafirs, dig gold, 20-5323 
Kafir and the lion, 22-5685 
kill hornbills, 7-1759 
natives of South Africa, 7-1780 
stones told to children of, 21-5481 
Kalin, caliph of Bagdad, and Seljouks, 15-8860 
Xak, hard biscuits, 23-6102 
Kaka, a pai rot. 7-1759 
Kakabeka Palls, in ransdu, 23-6118 
Kakapo, a bird, 6-1509, 1510 
Kalakaua. king of Hawaii. 8-2150 
Kaleidoscope, making a. 2-385, 23-6082 
Kalgoorlle, in Australis, 6-1374 
Kalmucks, costumes of, 15-3931 
Kamchatka, exploration of, 14-3726 
Xamerun, German colony, 11-2771 
Xamlniatlqula, river in Canada, 23-6118 
Kanakas, Sandwich Islanders, 24-6237 
Kanaria, Constantine, Greek patriot, 13-3239 
Kandahar, Lord Roberts and, 15-3926, 3927, 
3932 

Kane, Dr. Elisha, arctic explorer, 21-5458 
Kang, who found light, 21-5478 
Kangaroo, a mammal, 3-671; 4-874, 877; 6-1376, 
21-5663 

skins for leather, 11-2834 
Kangaroo-rat i see Jerboa,, Kangaroo 
Kansas, admission of, 7-1848; 13-3492 
and Coronado. 2-276 
flower of, 22-6815 
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Kansas, history, 8-2043. 13-3492; 22-5713 
oil In, 10-4166 
wheat In, 9-2386 

Kansas City, Mo.« station iu. 22-3712 
Xansas-Hebraska BUI, history, 3-786. 8-2013; 

10- 2441, 2443 

Kant, Emmanuel, German philosopher. 11-2841; 

18- 4259 

Kaolin, for pottery, 17-4539 
In Brazil, 20-5371 
in France, 9-2420 

Kapiolanl, Princess, and Pe-le, 20-5283 
Kapteyn, Professor, German astronomer, 

11- 2740; 17-4482 
KaraoU, port of Tndia, 6-1634 
Karakorum, mountains in Asia, IB-3924 
Kara Xustapha, Turkish general, 10-2559 
Karlsefnl, Thorflnn, colony in America, 2-271 
Kamak, temple at, 18-4840, 4848-49, 4831; 

19- 5042 

Kamak, Hall of, in Mammoth Cave. 5-1309 
Kashgar, Asiatic town, 16-3928, 3933 
Kaskaskla, mission at, 23-6113 
Kassandane, Queen, clmractei' in “ Egyptian 
Princess," 23-5953 

Kate, character In "Cloister and the Hearth," 
16-4072 

Kate Barlaee, of the Broken Arm, 1-257; 12-3110 

Katharine, Shakespearian character, 3-613 

Katherine, queen of England, 3-774 

" Kathle of Heilbronn,” by Kloist, 13-3396 

“Kathleen Xavourneen," song, 14-377 L 

Katte, death of. 17-1552 

Kankell, mountains in Norw«>, 14-36.19 

Kauri-trees, in New Zealand, 6-1488 

Kay, Sir, charaetei in "Table Round,' ” 4-881 

Kayward, the Hare, 21-5169 

Kazan, Cathedral of, in I’etrograd, 15-3800 

Kazan Pass, 21-1668 

Kea, a bird, 7-1719, 1763 

Kearney, General, during Mexican War, 7-1844 
Kearsarg’e, ship, 8-2049 

Keats, John, English poet, 14-3521; 23-6036 
poems: see Poclry Judex 
Keble, John, hymns of. 8-2017-18 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Keble College, name of, 8-2018 
Keel, of boat, 15-3883, 3886, 18-4618 
of pea-flower, 16-4135 

Keeler, Professor J. E., astronomer, 11-2R42 

Keelson, of a boat, 18-4 618 

Keeps, Norman, 3-589 

Keewatin, district of. 5-1280-81 

Keller, Belen, blind American writer, 8-2103, 

12- 312 4 

poems: see Poetry Index 
Kelvin (William T.), an English scientist, 
8-1667: 8-2161; 17-4392 
and heat, 17-4502-04 
and telegraphy, 17-4445-16 
and vortex-rings, 13-3127 
type of mind of, 19-4999 
Kemp- Welch, Buoy, her pictures of horses. 
23-6064. 6067, 6069 

Kemyss, Captain, and Raleigh. 21-5413 
Ken, Bishop (Thomas), hymns of. 8 - 201 7-18 
Xenepeqnoshes, Cree Indian, 10-2577 
Xenia. mountain of Africa, 16-4299 
“ Kenilworth, 1 » by Scott. 6-1496; 15-3881 
Kenilworth Castle, In Europe, 6-1496 
masques at, 21-5580 
Kenneheo River, settlement on, 2-522 
Kennedy ^Frank, character in " Guy Mannering," 

Kennel, for a dog, 19-5127 
Kenneth, king of Scotland, 2-470 
Kenneth X'Alpin, king of Scotland, 12-3133 
Kenneth, Mr, In "The Talisman," 6-1196 
Kensloo Reservoir, for New ITork’a water- 
supply, 20-5193 

Kensington Gardens. In London, 19-5040 
Kensington Palace, in London, 5-1117 
Kent Duke of, Prince Edward Island named for, 
3-758 

Kent, Earl of, Shakespearian character, 3-611 
Kent, Eng., hazel-nuts of, 8-2001 
_ history of, 1-210; 2-465-66; 3-772 
Xbntueky, admission of, 7-1832; 13-3489 
and Boone, 24-6250 
and flag. 21-5498 
during <5ivll War, 8-2044, 2046-47 
flower of, 22-5815 
hemp in, 15-4003 
history of, 23-5957 
limestone of, 10-2682 


K “i a °f 7 ie“i” 6 rao ‘ h can *"• ***** 

°* v *- 

Kenudgs^characters In "Nicholas Nlckleby,” 

Keokuk, Iowa, dam at, 23-6070 
Kepler (Johann), and astrology, 8-1960 

and planets, 9-2301 

German astronomer. 5-1196: 7-1676, 1678 
khh Ha 1 ley’s comet, 10-2543 
three laws of. 7-1678; 14-3687 
Kernel, 22-5874 
see a Iso Seed 

Kerosene, and Ares, 22-5762 
and pt.li oleum, 10-2680 
for lamps, 3-669 
lioiv we get, 16-4165 
light flans up in, 16-4110 
Kertland, Philip, Welsh shoemaker, 12-8102 
Kestrel, a Utile liawk, 7-1900-01 
egg of, 7-f.u-e 1760 
Ketch, a boat, 15-3959-60 

Ketcham, Annie O., and "Jlonnio Blue Flag," 

12-305 1 

Kethe, William, reputed author of hymn, 

8-2013 

Ketten-Brttcke, bride c over Danube, 11-2899 
Kettle, lor sugai -making, 3-708 
heat of, 14-3572 
liquid air and, 16-4083 
marble m a, 11-2910 
why does it sing, 4-913 
Kettledrummle, Gabriel, character In " Old 
Morlalil}," 7-1778 
Kevin, St., Irish hermit, 21-5555 
Key, Pranols S„ a nd " Star-Spangled Banner," 
6-1399: 12-3052 . 17-4465, 4468; 21-5494 
poem'*: see I'oetry Index 
statue of, 18-160 6 
Key, and lock, 24-6357, 6359, 6362 
Fianklin’s, 8-2161 
In shape of lite-symbol, 21-5426 
of maple, 10-2500 

of musical instrument, 6-1088. 1092-94 
of telegraph instiumcnl, 14-3575 
photographed by X-rays, 24-6370 
see also Seeds 
Keyboard, of piano, 13-3469 

see also Key, of musical Instrument 
Keystone, of arcli, 3-610 
Key West, sponge-llshlng of, 18-4265 
Kba-f-Ba, king of Egypt, 18-4846-47 
Khalbar Pass, importance of, 15-3932 
Khaki, reason tor, 13-3445 
Khan, ruler of Tartars, 14-3723 
Khartoum, Egyptian town, 16-4306 
Khedive, and gates of Assuan, 21-5426 
ruler of Egypt, 16-1304 
Kheops, pyramid of, 18-1843 
see also Khu-fu 
Kherson, Russian town, 14-3728 
Khotan, Asiatic town, 15-3933 
Khu-fu, king of Egypt, pyramids of, 18-4846; 

19- 5010 

see also Cheops, Kheops, pyramids of 
Kbyber Pass, from India, 6-1630 
Kicking Horse, a mountain-pass, 22-6778, 5782 
railway In, 9-2276 
Kicks: see Football 
Kid, skin for gloves, 12-3105 
wolf and the, 9-2179; 11-2963 
Kidd, Captain (William), pirate, 2-583 
" Kidnapped," hy Stevenson, 9-2329 
Kidneys, work of, 6-1597-98; 23-6014 
Kiel, hindquarters of German navy, 11-2764 
Kiel Canal, In Germany, 11-2764; 14-3658; 15-3798 
Xler, Samuel X., and oil, 16-4166 
and petroleum, 16-4165 
sold carbon -oil, 3-669 

Kiev, Russian town, 14-3722-28; 15-3796, 3799, 
8802 

Klki-Tsum, and the looking-glass, 20-6182 
Kllausa, Xount, Hawaiian volcano, 8-2148; 

20- 5283 

Xilcolman, estate of Spenser. 21-5486 _ 

Kilimanjaro, mountain of Africa, 16-4299 
Kilkenny, Statute of, and Ireland, 21-5564 
Xlllarney Bakes, In Ireland, 21-5553 
KUldee, a bird, 9-2342 _ , 

Kill-Devil Kill, North Carolina, Wrights at, 

1-T7C 

Killer: see Grampus „ , 

Kill^rrew^Thomae. portrait* by Van Dyck, 
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Kiln, Cor baking chlnii, 17-1511-48 
for lenient. 24-6351 

tor Milt, 1 -at 2 

rotar>, 1-J18 

Xlnohinjunga, Mount, In Himalayas, 15-3922 
Kind, a shepheid, 4-1048 

Xlnemacolor, moving-picture process, 90-5140 
Xluematograph, moving picture, 13-3427 
Klnetoscope, invention of, 20-5136, 5140 
King, Edward, ami Milton, 28-5674 
Xing, Grace, Amei ic.m \\i iter, 8-2102 
Xing, Mrs. Harriet S., poems ; sue Poetry Index 
Xing, riuilQ of .inuint kings, 19-5021 
gallant di m! of bin, 13-3206 
of Kamei.i, 6-1 52 'j 
of the golden mines, 4-1052 
tin nobleman a ml the peasant, 14-3711 
the two kings, 28-5686 
m who i mild not sleep. 81-5476 
who di\ liloil his goods, 10-2668 
Kingbird, nest ot, 88-5752 
usefulness of, 9-2311; 13-3167 
44 Xing Obviation Stood Beeldo tbe Maet,” Danish 
national song, 14-3772 
Kingcup: see Muish-marlgold 
Xint^ Edward ▼! Grammar Bohool, Birmingham. 

44 Xlngea Quhalr,” of .fames 7, 12-3110 
Kingfisher, a bird, 7-face 1752, 1756, 17G3, 
13-2156. 88-5741 
egg of, 7- face 1760 
nest of, 22-5752 

Xing George's War, In America, 4-8*r, 

44 Xing Henry XV," bj Shakespeare, 91-.>5b7 
“King John,*' bv Shakespiure, 21-55K7 
King John’s Castle, in Idintrnk, 21- 5 .>59 
“Xing Bear,” by Shakespeui » , 3-611, 16-1247; 
21-5588, 51 90 

Kinglets, small lards, 13-3163 
Xing of Belle, in Mo.iow. 15-2902 
King -of-the-Castle, a game, 5-1117; 19-5121 
“Xing of the Golden Blver,” by Kiuskin, 6-1 436, 
1482, 1527 

“Xing Ottokar,” by til 111 parser, 13-1398 

Xing Philip, Indian ohief, 4-8!) 1 

Xing Philip’s War, Indians during, 83-6116-17 

Xing Pym: see Pym, John 

Xlng’a Birthday, m (\iiuida, 17-1103 

Xing’a Chapel, m Itoston, 80-53 , i , i 

Xing’s Chapel Burying Ground, in Host mi. 

Xing’a College, Cambridge, founded, 3-77i> 

see also Columbia, New Biunswnk, Tin onto, 
universities of 

Xing Semibreve, and his court, 8-1919 
Xing’s Guard, puzzle of, 19-5031 
Kingsley, Charles, Kn-Jish autlioi, 6-1181; 
9-2321, 2328 

poems see Polity Tndex 
writings of, 9-2328. 14-3713 
Kingsley, Henry, English author, 9-2329 
King’s Itibrary, in IbiliMi Museum, 3-776 
Xing’a Mountain, bailie of, 4-1007-08, 7-1831 
Xlng-anaha: see emits 
Xingaport, vlll ,ge ol, 21-5517 
Xiug’a-aeat, of Philip Tl, 88-5851 

a, Canadian clt>, 1-226; 3-754; 5-1272, 


Kingston, 

33-0122 

“King’s Tragedy,” by Rossetti, 93-6039 
King-vulture, a sctuengei bird, 7-1898 
King William’s Band, Franklin and, 91-5458 
King William’s War, in America, 4-891 
Kinney, Coates, poems: see Poetry Index 
Xinnlklnnlk, a plant for smoking, 90-5219 
see also MimiIhim 

Kipling, Bndyard, and Canada, 80-5221 
English writer, 80-5373; 83-6010 
poems: sue Poetry Index 
Xlppletrlngan, in “Huy Manneiing.’’ 6-1626 
Wrghlp, wandering Asiatic tribes, 16-392 4 
Xlrke, Admiral (Sir David l, and Canada, 3-558 
Xlrhley, Abbess, and Robin Hood, 10-2633 
Kiss, by Rodin, 16-4171 
Kissinger, John, and yellow fever, 19-3237 

In “Old Curiosity Shop,” 11-2773 
Xltasata, Japanese scientist. 84-6368 
Kitchen, of Payne's house, 13-3048 
see also Jack, house of 

< KorRtio *•>, at Omdurman, 

Xltohomakln. wigwam of, 83-6115 
Kite, and bridge-building, 1-24 
and wireless, 17-4448 
Franklin’s, 8-2164 
how to make, 8-1516 


bv Irving, 


Kite, In the air, 33-5870 
steady at height, 98-5814 
what makeh it fly, 4-919 
set also Box-kite 

Kites, birds, 3-808, 7-1893. 1898-99; 9-2342 
Kitten, hungry fox and the, 8-1525 
out of drawing, 19-4925 
Xittiwake, a gull, 7-1642-44 
Xluprlll, Ottoman, 18-3194 
Kiwi, a bird, 6-1376 
sec also Apteryx 

SHE* S^up from - 80-5333 
Som'bmSSS. CL-A? 0, ln Egypt ' 10-1304 
S!2Slv?*ii . Qeri ^an writer. 13-3396 

“TSra6pSL¥«fJ eb 6 - 1457 - 8 - ,ni8 ‘ ai «: 

Xnaresbprough, Bng., a-2065 
Xnee, of horse, 83-6062 
Xnee-eap^hone of the knee. 10-2571, 2571; 

see nlso Patella 

Knee-holly: see Butcher’s broom 
Knee-joint, of the leg, 10-2571, 2574 
*^2 V *8.rf° k * r Day * 111 Waw T ork,” 

Knife, cleaning, 17-4494 
edge of, 9-2330 

o^ato'ne, °l4!j|6^T eI1 ^ e4 ’ 82-5738 
on chariot wheels, 30-5147 

. *- u « 5 

mu ’" < ' f " r " 0ra,i1 -' 

Knight, and the glove, 21-5477 
and the ugly old woman, 2-498 
and the wonderful stone, 11-2759 
costume for, 30-5.116 
devlCi x of, 7-1657 
horses of, 83-6068 
in "Cm terbury Tales,” 15-3938 
niRht’s vigil of, 5-1357 
tale told by the, 8-497 

° f th f Bound Table: see Arthur, Kin. 
Knights Templars, In Tvanhoe,” 7-1663 
Knight-Templar, a rock, 5-1311 
order of, 6-155.1 
Xnltjhofla, a plont, 20-52.17 
Knitting, description of, 18-4709 

.- lino ? k ln "Antiquary,” 7-1668 

Knots, lor bandages. 15-3963 
for buttons, 20-5351 
In wood. 20-5177 
magic, 6-12 is 
making French, 23-6166 
sailor’s, 1-250 
see also Hitches 

in drawn-work. 9-2357 

X Vifft charactor in “ Pilgrim’s Progress." 

loss of, 11-2801 
tree of, 28-5680 

*?®w£c35£ 1 iSS , Ms p ‘ oture of Oo ' )4 K »« 

S®"*’ Secretary of War. 6-1391 
i?. 01111 * aild , klary. Queen of Scots, 12-3142 
52°*3, ®’ ln Tennessee, 33-5962 
5rS2f? of ,? h , aiu ‘ a « 10-2573; 16-1200 
Knutsford, original of Crunfoid, 10-2623 
Koala, an animal, 4-876, 83-6025 

*"US , W > 9 , ; 1S. r «T«S.i , , hy ’ lelan ' aaa , ” bl - r ™- 

Kodaks, invention of. 20-5136 
Kokot, and the Wandering Jew, 3-800 
Xoln: see Cologne 

5?L°i BV A r ', Hungarian town, 81-5658 
Xong, African country, 90-6319 

laughing-jackass, 83-6026 
Xoong-shee, Chinese story character, 8-359 
Kootenay. mines at, 23-6094 
Kootenay Xlvar, in Canada, 88-5778 

0 ^Siic , ? s e, ’l!;' 98 y tronomer known ■« 

Koran, on turquoise, 24-6383 
recitations of, 83-6105 

sacred book of Mohammedans, 18-8027. 93-6182 
_ texts ln St. Sophia, 18-8187 ** ** oua, ' 1,a oja “ 
Korea, animals In, 1-169 


_ telling time ln, 0-U41 
Xossovo, battle of, 1*4190 
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Xobsovo, under Turks, 13-3247 
Kossuth, £oiils f Huug-arian patriot, 1-134; 

11-2905: 31-5651, 6654, 6656, 66*8 
Xowhai, a flower, 3-1483 
Kraken, imaginary creature, 1-220 

and Mercator's projection, 

Kremlin, of Moscow, 16-3802 
Kronstadt, Russian fortress, 14-3726; 18-3798 
Xrupp, factory of, 11-2766 
Krypton, gaseous element, 5-1319 
Kublal Khan, and Marco Polo. 1-60 
Kuna of, 6-1164 

Jtttoj-ed-IMn, slave-ruler, 11-2940 
Xtthleborn, a water sprite. 16-4053 
Ku-Klux-Klan, organization of, 8-2057 
Kumquat, a smull orange, 3-660 
Kurland, history of, 14-3728 
Kwanff, saved hoy, 31-6478 
Kwang-Kung, Chinese boy, 31-5479 
Kwen Lun Mountains, in Asia, 15-3923 


L 

L, of Perseus, 11-2911 

see also Perseus, constellation 
Labat, Mr., saved his son, 7-1741 
1 labor,” a painting, 7-1688 
Labor, division of, 4-991; 20-5304 
Labor, United States Department of, 6-1437 
see also Commerce and Labor, United States 
Department of, 

Labor-Councils, of Canada, 16-4 12 X 
Labor Day, celebration of, 17-4470 
in America, 17-4403 

Laborde, General, character In “ Thai les 
O’Malley, ” 12-2978 
Labor, Federation of, 16-4128 
Labors, of Hercules: see Henuiles 
Labor-Unions, of Canada, 16-1127-28 
La Brabanponne, national song of Helgiuiu, 
14-3772 

Labrador, control of, 24-6290 
fisheries of. 24-6293 
history of, 2-271-72, 279; 3-553 
see also Ungava 
Labrador-tea, a shrub, 17-4005 
Laburnum, poisonous European tne. 14-3710 
Labyrinth, of Crete, 20-5200 
Lao, meaning or, 9-2367 
La Cabana, in Havana, 23-6049 
Lace, Cluny, 21-5525 
history of, 21-5525 
m France, 9-2422 
made In St. Thomas. 8-2146 
made in Switzerland, 22-5845-48 
whipping on. 3-621 
Laoe-wlngr, a fly, 12-3191; 13-3301 
Laohine, attacked by Indians, 4-894 
Canadian town, 23-6124 
Lachlne Bapids, in St. Lawrence, 3-554- 
23-6124 

z.achlsh, city of, 19-4965 
Laoombs, Father Albert, story of Fa tiier 
Lacombe, 23-6143 

Lacombe, Joseph, vuyageur, 23-6143 
Laorosse, Indian game, 1-18; 11-2782 
Lact-albumln, a protein of milk, 17-4585 
Laotarins dlstans: see Meadow-toadstool 
Laotarius rufns: see Mushrooms, poisonous 
Laoteals, vessels for fat, 9-2367 
Lactoss. is milk-sugar, 3-704; 11-2831; 21-5628 
Lacy, Mjr_ Hugo da, hero of “ The Betrothed,” 

Ladder, animal, 3-C70, 674 
for salmon, 10-2700 
In fire-flghtlna, 22-5758 
Jacob’s, 22-5790 
Rapunzel’s golden, 9-2319 
" Ladder of Swords," by Parker, 18-4327 
Ladles, character In “Egyptian Princess,’’ 

23-5951 

Ladles, of the White House, 2-399 
Ladies' tresses, an orchid, 19-6090-91 
LadUAaus^klng of Bohemia and Hungary, 

Ladle, for iron and steel, 22-6697, 56J9, 5700 
Ladoga, Lake, of Russia, 14-3721 
Ladrone Islands i see Marianna Islands 
Lady, genteel, 10-2591 
Lady-bird, an Insect, 9-2334 

usefulness of, 13-3297, 3299, 3302 
“ Lady Clara Vers do Fere," by Tennyson, 

33-6086 


Lady-crab: see Crab 

"Lady of Lyons," by Lytton, 9-3324 

„ rts 7 Tennyson, 33-6036 

"Lady of the Lake," by Scott, 9-2323; 13-3508 

Lady s-mantle, the alpine, 16-4133 

Lady’^ ^slippers, various plunts, 11-2876, 2886, 

Lady's smooki see Cuckoo-flower 

f»dy with the Lamp: see Nightingale, Florence 

Lae, who became a child. 23M028 

1 •• Shakespearian character, 3-450 
itrF-HS. 9 ' John, Amei lean artist, 19-4221, 4258 
Lafayette, Marquis de (Marie J, 7 . X. G. M.), 
Xnu ‘ ricaa Revolution, 4-1004-06. 
l u u o p 16-4 J0(> 

Revolution, 9-2282; 16-4100-02 

Srtrait'W 3MI ’ l ®-"“ 

_ ol. 18-4672; 21-5585 

«. aa de * r»o*'Tiis,: see Poetry Index 

rnalnocl Laurier, 16-1324 * 

XiWeirloy. Selma, writer, 20-5316 

13-8005. 3010 

Lake-district, of England, 13-3295 

{ ,lehll,torlo ‘ 3 - 606 - 10-2548 

525lJ-. tt,e ° r ; 1 a * 7r,q ' 6-1898; 12-3008 
Lake-herring: m-c <M,eti 

Lakes, and Peruvian-. 17-1508 
caused by glacier*.. i.j | 
fish of. 10-2609 
Land of a Thousiud, 14-3721 
ol Australia, 6-13 ri 

of North America, 12-3032 . 

pjclure of lake, 2-131 
what a lake is, 8-2118 
Lakes, colors, 10-2696 
Lake St. John, Indians about, 11-2783 
J* a * e Washington, m Washington. 22-5717 

Canal, at Seattle, 10-2688. 

« L'Alleg^o',” by Milton, 22-5G71 
La Mancha, dlstnet of, 13-3341 

Si Ve F’ R* Yellowstone Park, 3-*,S7 
Lambi^oharles, English writer, 16-172.1, 4731, 

poems- see Poetry Index 
Lamb.Mary, English writer, 18-4731. 4733; 


poems: see Poetry Index 
Lamb, and woir. 7-1809 
attacks on. 7-1642, 1900-02 
play of. 21-5665 

Lambert, Colonel, character In “ Th( \ ir- 
CinianK,” 13-3122 

c ha rue Ur m “The \ Irgnuans.” 

iambert^Theo, ohm. icier in “The Virginians,’’ 

Lambkill, a .shrub. 17-4558 
Lamb, Persian i sec Persian -lamb 
Lame Horse, a statue, 18-4674 
Lammergeler, a vulture, 7-1895. 1897 ‘ 

Lamp, ancient, 3-669 

cannot equal glow-worm, 5-1191 
electric. 3-068. 23-5991 
Galileo and the swinging. 14-3589 
light of, 20-5292 
light house, 3-664, 668 
of folded paper, 18-4825 
putting out fire from, 12-3113 
suggested pendulum, 7-1678 
vi underfill, of Aluddin, 1-89 
sec also Nightingale, Florence 
Lamp-blaok, from crude oil, 16-1169 
“ Lamplighter," by Cummins, 8-2098 
Lampreys, development of, 14-3066 
Lamprlnia, golden, 12-face 3194 
Lancashire, English county, 0-1116; 9-2350 
LaaMSter,^ Bouse of, in Wars of the Roses, 

Lancaster Prison, Margaret Fell in, 22-5936 
Lanoelets, development of, 14-8665 
Lancelot, of the Lake, character In “ Table 
Round,"' 4-883-84; 5-1199; 8-1989; 13-3371 
Land, Ned, character in " Twenty Thousand 
Leagues,’’ 19-5050 
Land, distribution of, 12-3032 » 
improved by earthworms, 13-3297 
Irish laws of, 21-5551 
needed by life, 3-571 
public, of Canada, 22-5911 
public, of United States, 8-1437 
reclaimed. 9-2384 
see also Barren-lands 
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Land-birds, of ('amidii: mi* Canada, birds of 
Land-ornbs, habits of, 10-2611-12 
Lander, Bichard, explored Africa, 2-300 
Landes, of Fiance, 9-2124 

Landing 1 of Columbus, pictures of, 1-58, 7-1686 
Landing 1 of the Pilgrims, d.iy for celebrating, 

17- 1463 

" Landlady's Daughter," by l r bland, 13-3396 
Land of Five Rivera: see Punjab 
Land of Flowers: see Kiniidu 
“ Land Of Crass," In Asm, 15-3926, 3928 
Land of the Sky, 23 -, 'or, 8 
see also North C.uollna 

Landor, Walter Savage, put ms: see Poetry Index 

" Land o' the Leal," song, 14-3770 

Landrail, egg ol. 7-fuee 1760 

Landeohelding, a dyke, 14-3593 

Landseer, Sir Edwin, English artist, and lions, 

5- 1262; 19-0040 

pi! Int im>s of. 2-101, 006, 23- 00 Gil : 24-6323, 6327 
e Land's End, little pixies ol, 7-1812 
Landwehr, of German aimy, 11-2761 
Lone, Franklin S., makers of the Haft, 21-5190 
Lane, Ralph, and colony, 24-6271 
Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, 18-i7 ( )i 
Lanfranchl, of Milan, Italian physician, 18-1C30 
Long, Andrew, comment on llaylv, 14-9769 
Long, Herbert, Amerlean natuialist, 4-1016 
Langdon^Marle B., heroism In snowstorm, 

Langland, William, and Piers Plowman, 15-3911 
Langley, Sir Frederick, in the '* lihu k Dwarf,” 
8-1 137 

Langley, Professor L. F., and ttying-mu "ties, 

• 1-174, 11-3718 

Langley, Walter, picture by, 13-338 1 
Langley, William: see Langl mil, William 
Langton, Stephen, arclihislmp ol (aiiteibui^, 

18- 1796-97 

Language, Am male, 5-1287 
Latin, uimeisal, 12-3231 
liquid, 16-1097 
meaning of, 8-2173 
of Jesus, 5-1287 
of the world. 17-4183 
Semitic, 5-1287 

why are there so mam bin images? 5-1286 
why do lauguaftes < hnnfte" 5-1 236 
Language-stocks, of Atmile.in Indians, 1-16 
Langnedoo, history of. 11-2816 
Loaner, a falcon, 7-1900 
Lansdowne, Lord, and \rnold, 23-«“ M ' 
Lanedowne, Marquess of, governor ol <\m id.i, 

6- 1281 

Lantern, flashes time, 6-1538 
hanging, 9-2360 
of church. 13-331,1 
of lighthouse, 3-1. ice 719, 750 
see also l>(cky-ahow-a-]ight, Magic-lantern, 
Winter-chei ry 

Lantern-fly, an insect, 12-319 4 
“ Laocoon," by Lessing, 13-3391 
Looooon, statue of, 16-4178; 22-.' 93 3 
Loon, tower at, 20-3393 

Lao-Teae, founder of religion, 12-3023, 3026 
La Fas, chief city of Roll via, 18-1606 
Lapie-lasnli, precious stone, 24-6377-78, 6383 
Laplace (Marquis Pierre S. de), I'leueh 
astronomer, 11-2844, 17-1602 
Lapland, animals of. 2-295, 112, 3-8U5 
history of, 14-3652, 3661 
life or people, 21-5461 
La Plata, Spanish province of, 18-1606 
viceroyalty of, 20-5361 
La Plata River, in South America. 18-1609 
Lapo, a builder of Florence, 11-2788 • 

Lapper, a machine, 19-4888 
Lappet-moth, mimicry of, 13-3152 
Lappa, and Germans, 14-3652 

Laputa, 'flying iblands, in " Gulllvei's Travels, *’ 

LapwMW, egg of, 7-face 1760 
Larboard, of ship, 19-4619 
Larch, lCuroiiedn, 14-3748 
“ Laronmonv' a ship, 8-1954 
Larcom, Lucy, American poet, 12-3102 
Large, Lord Mayor, and Caxton, 14-3610 
Largo, battle of, 12-3136 
Lark, a bird, 9-2370, 13-3458 
and her young ones, 9-2104 
and the merlin, 7-1899 
see also Skylark 

Larkegug.^a flower, 1-249; 3-616, 732. 16-1134; 
Lon Poreena, king of Etruria, 6-1403 


Larva, of insects, 11-2966, 2970 
see also Caterpillar, Insects, etc.. 
Laryngoscope, Invention of, 24-6355 
Larynx, in the throat, 10-2171; 15-4000; 18-4093 
origin of, 15-4000 
size oi, 19-4879 

strut lute of the. 16-3997, 4001 
use of. 7-1619-50, 24-6807, 6353-54 
La Salle, Robert Cavelier, Sieur de, and Fort 

Fionlenac, 3-559, 754; 4-899 
explored America, 2-276, 278; 3-552, 4-891, 
696 . 22-5825 

“ Lass of Richmond Hill." song, 14-3769 
“ Last Days of Pompeii,’* by Lyttou, 9-2324 
" Lae^ Judgment," painting, by Michael Angelo, 

" Last of the Fathers: " see Ueinard, St. 
"Last of the Mohlcane," by Cooper, 1-195; 
6-1612 

“ Last Boso of Snxnmer," song, 14-3770 
Last Bound-up, statue, 18-4671 
Lasts, for i-hocs, 12-3103. 3109 
Last Sigh of the Moor, a lock, 13-3311 
Last Supper, thirteen at, 5-1289 
Lateran, Papal residence, 19-5098 
Latham, Bubert, flight of, 1-177, 1X0 
Lather, lolor or, 9-2251 
Lathee, lot copying, 11-2718 
Tor guns, 23-6156 
for slctl, 23-6155 

Lathom House, defence of, 18-4711, 4746 
Latimer, Hugh, English reformei, 19-5094-96 
Latin Kingdom, 6-1553 
Latin language, decline of, 12-3188 
lot flow er-n.imeH, 16-1277 
pievulence of, 13-3 182 
used foi monk’s pottiy, 2-477 
why we learn, 12-3231 
Latin Quarter, in Puns, 21-5535 
Latins, in Italy, 10-26G6; 20-5271-72 
Latlnne, king of Latlum, 1-78; 20-5272 
Latitude, what it is, 7-17C6 
Latlum, h g endary country, 1-78; 20-5272 
La Tribune, a ship, 14-3691 
Lattice-masts, of battleships, 23-6209 
Lattice-work, Arabian, 23-6105 
or Cairo, 16-1303 
Lauberhorn, a mountain, 22-5846 
Land, William, and Honker. 23-6111 
nuhbishop ol Daniel bin y, 7-1863, 1865-66 
Laudnum Bunches, a donee, 11-2805, 13-33 J2 
"Laughing Cavalier," picture, by llals, 17-1591, 

J dl.» 

Laughing-gas, diseoveied, 5-1216 
what it is, 4-956, 7-1591 
Laughing-gull, a bird, 9-23(0 

“"fiSfiMMil!? blr,i ’ ®- 1376 ’ T - n: ’ 0 - 176J ’ 

Laughter, and the” grasp, 20-5176 
leflcx action, 18-4813-1 t 
when glad, 2-390 
whim self-tickled, 17-1488 
you mustn't laugh, 10-2591 
Laura, and Petrarch. 20-5310 
"Laureate of the Empire:" Kipling. 
Itudviid 

Laurel, leaves of, 6-14 72 
trimming of, 5-1363 
wreath for Josephine, 9-2288 
see also Mountain-laurel. Rhododendron 
Laurence, Friar, character in ■■ Romeo and 
Juliet." 2-418 

Laurence, Mr., character in " Little Women." 
20-5169 

Laurent, Mdlle., married Pasteur, 24-6361 
Laurentlone, chain of mountains, 23-6122, 6121 
Laurie, chariicter in "Little Women," 20-5169 
Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, premier of Canada, 5-1281 
6-1455; 16-4324-25 

Lauterbrunuen, Swiss town and valley, 
22-5844-45 

Lava, and Herculaneum, 21-frontis. 

In western United States, 1-13 
melted rock, 4-1086; 13-3251 
Laval^ University, in Canada, 1-224: 20-5296, 

Lavardens, Countess of, character in ** Abbd 
Constantin,” 18-4752 

Lavender, 3>r., character of Mrs. Gelanri, 8-2102 
Lavender, flowers, 6-1519 
Lavender-bottle, how to make, 8-1941 
La Vengeanoe, ship, 12-3006 

lftV 5-fJf3;i.7-4502 X,mmut}f Frenf:h chemist, 
Law-courts, of London, 0-1255 
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Lawis (Henry), musician, 22-5671 
Law-givers, of India, 7-1714 
Lawn-graw, hap flowers. 8-2085 
Lawn-tennis, right way to play, 17- U .'6-70 
Law-papers, stamp tax on. 4-9H5 
Lawrenoe, St., and Esconal, 22-5850 
Lawrenoe, run steamboat. 10-2192 
Lawrraoi, Captain Jamas, American naval 

officer, 8-1398. 12-3008, 19-5016 
Lawrenoe, Sir Thomas, picture of “ Child of 

Long Ago,” 1-frontls. 

Lawrence. ship, 12-3008, 3010 
Laws, Babylonian, 13-3479 
Champlain’s code of, 3-556 
2 odes of, 13-3479; see also Code 
commercial, for colonies, 4-994 
of Hammurabi, 19-1962-63 
of Medea and Persians, 20-5148 
of Husain, 14-3722 
of Sparta, 20-5202 
of L'nlted States Congress, 6-1437 
painting of tin* law, 7-1688 
Roman revised. 12-3188 
Lawson, exulored Australia, 2-365 
Lawson, John, torture of. 1-21 
Lawyer, an.-iemm fiom word “lawyers,” 

19- 5037, 5133 

and the oyster, 19-4991 
and the pears, 11-2893 
in “ Canterbury Tales,” 15-3939 
tale tokl by, 2-495 
who lo«-t his foe, 12-3071 
Layard, Six Henry, and lens. 9-2331 

Assyrian researches of, 19-4959, 4961-65 
Layers, m eye: see Eye, light In the 
of brain, 14-3688 
of plants, 15-390.1 

“Lay of the Last Minstrel,” by Scotl, 9-2322 
“Lays of Ancient Borne,” by Macaulay, 18-17.11, 

20- 5273 

Lazear, Jesse W., and yellow fovor, 12-3235-36 
Lazuli-bunting, a bird. 9-2.145 
Lazzaroni, of Naples, 12-3085 
Lead, for glass, 6-1261 
from Brazil, 20-5371 
in Australia. 0-1372, 1374 
in Canada, 23-6094 
In (’hlle, 20-5366 
in diver’s boots, 14-3778 
In glass, 5-126 1 
in Mexico, 17-4100 
in Newfoundland, 24-6296 
in ocean cables, 18-1698 
origin of, 16-4276 
price of. 18-4814 
production of, 10-2680 
speciilc gravity of, 15-3828 
tax on, 4-996 

weight and mass of, 14-3671 
Leader, following. 3-618 
Lead-pencils, graphite In. 18-4811 
lean In, is carbon, 4-854, 5-1317 
making, 13-3481 
sharpening a, 23-61 63 
writing of. 15-4024 

Leaf-butterily, an insect, 13-3447, 3452 
Leaf -insect, the eyed. 12-3194 
mimicry of. 13-3415, 3447-50 
Leaf-pictures, on wood, 19-5123 
Leaf-stalks, flattened, 17-4480 
League, Little Mother’s, 12-3220 
or baseball players, 20-5247 
Of Liberation, against Napoleon, 9-2289 
of Princes, formed by Frederick the Ohm l, 
17-4555 

see also Hanseatic League 
Leah, Biblical character, 24-6330 
Lean, Donald Bean, in " Waverley," 6-1499 
Leonder, and Hero, 13-3398 
Leap-frog, a game, 3-735 
Leaplng-pole, game of, 14-3642 
Leap-year, cause of, 17-1532 * 

what it is, 1-88 

Lew, king of Britain, Shakespearian character, 

3-641; 16-4096 

Lew, Edwin, poems: sec Poetry Index 
Leather, animals that yield, 2-406, 410; 12-3105 
hark used for tanning, 20-5345 
manufacture of, 11-2838 
microbes for tanning, 4-906 


pokering on, 5-1298 
production In United States, 10-2686 
see also Parchment, Vellum 
“ Leatherstooklng Tales,” written by Cooper, 


Leaven: see Yeast 
Leaves, and light, 16-4260 
hrculhliig of, 1-246; 2-285 

< hanged color of, 5-1164 

< row'n s of. 20-5206 

e it by ants and bees, 11-2850, 2857, 2968, 

2972 

exposure of, 15-3906 
billing, 2-391 
lor borders, 9-2232 
lor i a mcra- lenses, 11-2769 
golden, 9-2313, 2398 
how to draw, 3-744; 6-1472 
hurt by plucking. 12-3147 
insect-eating. 8-2077 
merry, 9-2318, 2398 
of aquatic plants, 19-4947 
shape of, 18-1691; 23-6163 
staieli made by, 11-2728 
succulent, 20-5211 
trembling, 18-1691 
used with flowers, 3-622 
wateipioof, 17-4370 
whj do they change color? 5-1164 
see also Leal-butterfly, Loaf-Insect, Plants, 
f*m in\ orous, etc. 

“Leaves of Grass,” by Whitman, 0-1619 
Lebanon Mountains, in Syria, 15-3856 
Leben, sour milk, 23-6102 

LeolanchO (Georges), and electric battery, 5-1099 
Lee, Mr., a colonial gentleman, 4-966 
Lee, General Charles, during Revolution, 

4- 10(11 

Lee, Bichard Henry, and Old Bruton Church,' 
6-1395 

mol ion in Congress, 4-1002; 17-4168 
Lee, Gen. Robert E.. and West Point, 18-4735 
si Lexington, 22-5957 

Confederate gi Moral, 8-2045, 2048, 2053-54; 

17-4466 _ 

life of, 17-4166 

hum nder at Appomattox, 3-787, 789; 8-2056; 
13-3193 

Lee, Mrs. Robert E., owned Arlington, 23-6969 
Lee, Sergeant, and submarine, 22-5857 
Leeches, indicate storm. 12-2993 
Leeks, cultivation of, 12-2995 
emblem ot Wales, 22-3816 
Leelinaw, In “ Bride of the Forest," 5-1109 
Lee’s Birthday, celebration of. 17-4463. 4466 
Leeuwenhoek, Anton van, made microscope, 

Leeves, Mr., music of, 14-3776 
Leeward, a direction, 18-4619 
Left-handedness: see Bis m, Hands, use of 
Legality, character in ” Pilgrim’s Progress,” 

5 - 1126 

Legar6, James Matthew, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

Legaspl, town on Luzon, 8-2153 
“Legend of Montrose,” story of, 6-1197 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” by Irving, 6-1611 
Legends, Indian, 5-1105 

of places and things, 9-2403; 11-2758 
Leghorn, Italian sea-port, 12-3086 
Leghorns, breed of chickens, 6-1556 
Legion, character in “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
5-1181 

Legion of the West, part of the American army, 

21-5615 

Legions, Roman, 10-2550; 20-5276, 5384 
Legislatures, desiied by European peoples, 
10-2596 

see also under Individual names of countries 
Legs, arteries of, 19-1929 
assist balance, 16-399R 
bones of, 10-2468, 2571, 2574; 16-4201 
broken, 15-3963; 16-4288-89 
crossed, of effigies, 6-1549 
of birds, 6-1504, 1508 
Of centipedes and millipedes, 13-3356 
of unequal length, 7-1651 
Legumes, and nitrogen, 13-3350 
Lolbnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, German philos- 
opher, .4-865 

Leicester, Earl of, and Amy Ilobsart, 15-3880 
and Raleigh, 21-5410 
and Spenser, 21-5484 
In " Kenilworth,” 8-1196 
Leicester, English town, 4-1042 
Leif, the Lnoky: see Ericson, Leif 
Leigh, Amyas, character in “ Westward Ho! “ 
14-3713 

Leigh, Frank, character in “Westward Ho 1 ” 
14-3714 
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Leighton, Lord, English artist, 16-1171 
Leinster, division of Ireland, 21-5551 
Leipzig, battle at, 9-2289, 10-2591, 12-2901; 
17-4368 

German town, 11-2766 

see also Nations, battle of the 

Poland Stanford Junior University, story of, 
17-4670, 4575 

La Mans, France, Wrights at. 1-174 
Xiemlenx Act, of Canada. 16-1129 
Lemmings, migrations of, 3-905, 807 
Saemonode-seller, or KgypL, 16-4003 
lemons, citric acid In, 18-4816 
in California. 10-2687 
in France, 9-2122 
In Porto rtico, 8-2156 
skins for boats, 15-3900 
where grown, 3-650-52 
lemons and Oranges, a game, 20-5348 
lemur, an animal, 3-631-32 
development of, 14-3664-68 
Hying. 3-803-0 1 
use of hands, 14-3600 
lena River, in Siberia, 15-3801 
I’Bnfant, Peter Charles, laid out Washington, 
7-1692 

length, unit of, 14-3673 
lens, town in Belgium, 14-3550 
lenses, and movie -film, 20-5137 
for telescope, 8-1967; 14-3785 
made at Jena, 11-2766 
of eye-glasses, 16-1334; 28-5721 
of eyes, 16-4331; 17-4425-26 
of microscopes, 9-2331 * 

in photogiuphy, 1-45 
making, 5-1269 
plant-cells act as, 16-1260 
replaced by leaves, 11-2799 
leasing, Blsie, and Ilcbhcl, 13-339'J 
Lent-lily: see Daffodil 

leodegran, Xing, character In "Table Round," 
4-883 

leofrle, the Dane, husband u! Godiva, 20-5226 
leon. Bishop of, and Hennchout, 10-2508 
leon, Xing of, and Innocent 111, 18-1797 
leon, kingdom ol, 13-3340 
leon, province of Spain, 13-3339-40 
leonato, Shakespearian character, 3-56,1 
leonidas, at Thermopylic, 20-5150 
Spartan patriot, 5-1322 
leonlds, shower of metioritis 7-t ss ‘ 
leontes, Shakespenrlan charaetei 3- >M». .6 ’ 
leopard, an animal, 1-15G, 159. 22-5801, .»W». 
24-6242 

and porcupine. 3-681 
in Tndla, 6-1631 

Leopardi, Alessandro, Venetian seulpLot, 5-1172. 
U74; 16-1173 

Leopold,* Austrian duke, 6-1551 
leopold H, Holy Homan Emperor, death of. 
j.O-2561 

leopold, of Coburg, king of the Belgians. 

14-3518 

lepanto, battle Of. 12-3193-91; 13-3314, 20-5311. 
22-5850 

Leper-Hospital, lady nmnageis of. 14-3513 
lepidoptera, order of insects, 12-3012 
lepidns, Homan, 22-5786 
lepidus, ruler of Home, 17-1535 
leprosy, colony ol lej ers. 1-71 
hospital lor, 8-2150 
in lien llur,” 20-5261 
In England, 11-2801 

leslie, Cr. D., his picture of Lady Dei by, 18-1744 

lesseps, Ferdinand de, uinl canals, 16-4301, 
21-5593 

lesser Antilles, Went Indian islands. 23-6041 
lesser Slave lake, in Alberta, 19-5073 
leartngr^ Gotthold E., German writer, 13-3394, 

Lethbridge, Canadian town, 21-5608, 5612 

lathe lake, 5-1309 

Lethisrrj^character in "Tollers of the Sea," 

letter-boa, story of, 13-3408 
letters, above and below the lines, 6-1460 
fancy, 19-4923 
five new capital, 10-2692 
for embroidery, 23-G006 
learning to write, 9-2970 
made by linotype, 4-943 
missing. 91-5151 
more below the line, 7-1725 
of various nations, 13-3433 
verses made with, 22-5742 


letters, what they are, 3-688 

with loops above the lines, 6-1235 
see also Adjective-letter 
letters, and the post-office, 13-8407 
posted, 13-3408 

without postage stamps, 16-4112 
letton (John), a. printer, 14-3612 
lettuce, cultivation of, 3-617; 19-2995, 3217; 

13-3325, 3343; 14-3554; 16-3968; 16-4136 
leuotra, battle of, 5-1324 
leutze, Emanuel, American painter, 4-1005; 
16-1220 

levant, ship, 12-3007 
levees, for holding back water, 9-2384, 
23-6072-73 

levees, of Martha Washington, 2-398-99 
lever, Charles, writings of, 12-2975 
lever, use of, 14-3675 
Leverett, Sidney, diver, 13-3296 
le Terrier (Urbain J. J.), French astronomer, 
9-2391 

Levis, town in Canada, 1-224 

sou also Canada, railways and canals 
Levity, no principle, 14-3691 
Levnlose, fruit sugar, 3-704; 18-4816 
Lewes, battle of, 3-596 
Lewie, Meriwether, explorer, 6-1397 
LewiB and Clarke, expedition of, 13-3490 
Lexington, battle of, 4-996, 999 
Lexington, in Virginia, 23-5957 
Leyden, town in Holland, 2-526:14-3540,3541,3593 
Leyden- Jar, and electricity, 8-2163 
Leyden University, founded, 14-8594 
Lhasa, capital of Tibet, 15-3927, 3932 
Lia Fall, stone in coronation-chair, 18-1688 
Liang, who fished for stepmother, 23-6028 
Liar, Mr., character in " Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
5-1183 

Liberals, of Mexico, 17-4102 

Liberation, League of: see League of Liberation 
"Liberator:” see Bolivar, Simon 
" Llberatoi '• a newspaper, 13-3491 
Liberator of Bulgaria: sec Alexander II, of 

Kussia 

Liberator of Mexloo: *a»o Lturbide, A. de 
Liberia, story of, 16-4297, 4308 
Liberty, longing for. 10-259C 
religious, 10-2555 

statues of. 10-2688. 13-3191; 18-4666. ||,6S 
19-5008 

see also Hons of Liberty 
Liberty-Bell, histoiy of. 22-5730 
Liberty-Bonds, issued. 13-3495 
wlial they art. 23-5996 

Liberty, Statue of, m New York Hay, 10-JC88, 
13-3491 

Library, m New York, 19-5011. 5016 
in Nineveh, 13-3 180 
ol Alexandria, 18-1863; 22-5786 
oi Ashur-banl-pal, 19-4966 
ol Hoston, 20-6399 
of Caliphs, 15-3860 
o r Congress, painting in, 16-4258 
of Louvain, 14-3550 
of Parliament, Ottawa, 16-1318 
of Thomas .Jefferson, 3-781, 783 
of White [louse, 2-49 1 
leading -rooms for children, 12-322'* 
tin royal, 15-3800 
Libyans, and tlio horse, 23-6066 
Egyptian people. 18-4817 
Libyan Sibyl, a statue, 18-4666 
Lichens, injects that imitate, 13-3451, 3453 
Lichfield, Dean of: see Addison, Joseph 
Lick Observatory, in California, 8-1967; 
11-2812-13 

Licks, and wild animals, 24-6250 
Liddell, Dean, daughters of, 8-1482 
Liebig, Baron (Justus von), German chemist, 
4-865, 868; 7-1889 
Llige, town In Belgium, 14-3550 
LieutenantMOommander, naval rank, 23-6214 
Lieutenant-Governor, of Canada: see Canada, 
lieutenant-governor of 

Lieutenants, of army or navy, 18-4737, 4742; 
23-6214 

Life, and the lungs, 7-1647 
animal ladder of, 3-670 
around us, 1-67 
came out of the sea. 9-375 
chemically made, 18-4117 
depends on ferments 16-4088 
depends on oxygen, 9-378 
elixir of, 8-1960 
in had water, 8-2011 
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Xdft, key and symbol of. 21-5426 
length of, 13-3391; 18-4812 
on Mara, 9-2891 
simplest kind of, 4-1019 
what made of, 1-68. 185, 6-1195 
where really is, 5-1121 

“ Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy,” hy 

Sterne, f-1760 

Lifeboat, centre of gravity of, 15-3886 
race for the, 12-2999 
self-righting, 10-2498 

Life, Book of Our Own: see Tables of Contents* 
Lifebuoy, right way to use, 5-13C2 
“ Life Sine,” picture, by Homer, 16-4218 
“Lift of Charlotte Bronttf,” by Gaskell, 

10-2623 

"Ufe of Jesus," translated by Flint, 10-2626 
“Life of the Boo," by Maeterlinck, 20-531 I 
"Ufe of Washington,” by Trving. 6-1610 
"Ufe on the Ocean Wave," song, 14-3768 
Uf e-rafts, alr-fllled, 10-2498 
Life-saving, by firemen, 22-5767 
Jn water, 5-1362 

Ligaments, of the body, 10-2466-67, 2617 
Light, absorbed by dark colors, 13-3387 
air stops. 14-3679, 3681 
and corners. 23-6217 
and darkness ul same time, 12-3146 
and ether, 15-1022 
and heat, 16-4310 
and photographic plates, 8-2011 
and the spectrum, 11-face 2736, 2710 
artificial, 3-662 
as food for the body, 11-2729 
as measure, 22-5814 
attracts insects, 16-12G2 
boys who found, 21-5478-79 
character in " Mine Mlrd." 22-58.H7-.P* 
controls opening ol buds. 15 - 401 ,") 

Cooper- Hevvil 1 . 20- '>133 

does It die away" 10-253 j 

Hdison and electin', 24-62 .1 

effects of, 6-1164, 12X4. 17-1.57.' 

electi lc glow of, 14-367X 

llares up in kerosene, 16-1 1 la 

focused by lons-like cells. 16-1260-61 

gets fainter as It travels, 10-2535 

going out of, 13-3.508 

liow man learned to strike a, 3-811 

interference with, on ioul u.ilil 8-20J1 

made by gases, 5-1215 

men who gave ns, 3-663 

necessary for llLo, 8-1921 

necessary for plants, 11-2798-99 

of day, 8-2007 

of glow- worm and lire- fly, 13-3298 
of planets, 9-2390-94 
of sea, 14-3684 
of stars. 8-2094 

put out bv steam or water, 14-3776 16-1110 
radiant. 16-4230 

red, for developing photographs. 9-201 1 
red when eyes are closed, 2-392 
reflected. 16-3907 

refraction of, 9-2246, 2331; 16-1331. 17-1136 
22-5871; 23-6217 
seeing, 19-4874 

spectra of, B-1969; 11-2739-41 
speed of. 6-1592; 13-3386; 14-3677 
streaks across Hky, 7-1881 
throwing, a game, 10-2591 
travels any distance, 10-25:16 
yellow. 7-1796 
wetRht of. 7-1791 

What it Is, 4-1084: 6-1285; 20-5163 
when extinguished, 13-3508 

waves of, 8 3-8 13. 6-1449; 11-2799; 13-3508. 
14-3572, 3677-78, 3780; 15-3907. 17-4523. 

4579; 80-5241 

Light Brigade, charge of the, 5-1118 
Ught Cavalry, charge at Balaclava. 14-3729 
Lighthouse, how it Is built, 3-719 
Tamp of, 3-664. 668 
Homan pharos ut Dover, 16-424C 
Ughthousee, United States Department In 
charge of, 6-1437 
Lightning, and Franklin. 8-2184 
effects of. 8-2082; 14-3678 
heat of, 3-813 
seen how far? 10-2586 
strikes things, 11^2909 
ways to guard against, 8-1948 
why thunder follows, 3-818 
worship of, 1-18 


^ffktJdnjjf-conductors, Invented by KranklUk. 

Ugbtniag-Bidge^ in Australia, 84-6882 
lightning-rod, use of. 11-2909 
Light-pressure i see Kodlation -pressure 
Lights: see Aurora Borealis, Light, etc; 
Light-year, for measuring universe, 7-1796 
Jdgnv, battle of, 17-4368 
Ugnle, of flowors, 18-4206 
Ugnrla, Bepubllc of, 18-3078 
Ulian, character in " The Chimes,” 8-2801 
UUenthal. Otto, used gliders, 1-174 
Lilies of France, and Lion of Lucerne, 88-5848 
fur ornament, 13-3380 

or Fleuis-de-lys, 3-794; 4-856; 8-2072. 9-2291; 

20-5230 

sci* also Fleur-de-lys, Iris 
LlU-Tsee, and the mirror, 20-5182 
Ulinm Speclosam, a flower, 7-1738 
LllinokalanI, queen of Hawaii, 8-2160 
Ulle, city in France, 9-2420, 2422 
Ulllput, in “Gulllver’n Travels,” 5-1332-33 
Lily, legend of. 18-1785 
Madonna, 6-1519 
scent of, 1-168 

\urlctleH of, 20-5229, 5236-37 

see also Belladonna-lily, Day-lily, Lilies of 

France, Segn-llly, etc. 

Lily-family, of plants, 16-4138; 18-4654 
Lily-Maid of Astolat: sec Elaine 
LUy of the Talley, a plant. 7-1738: 80-5230 
Lily-Tower, in Florence, 11-2791 
Lima, capital of Peru, 17-4514. 18-4602, 4608 
Limbs, ai tones uf the, 16-4201 
of animals, 3-673-73 
Of the body, 10-2569, 2572 
origin of, 10-2164 
remnants In snakes, 6-1379 
Lime, for fowls, 18-4711 
fur leather,* 11-283 1 
for mag lc -lantern, 14-3775 
for plants. 14-3786 
for purifying, 3-706 
in concrete, 16-1211 
in glass, 5-1261 
in mortar, 5-1 1GR; 13-3514 
in sugar-refining, 3-704 
in water, 6-1583 
phosphate of, 4-868; 23-6048 
slaked, 7-1815-16, 17-43 7 J 
used for light, 5-1215 
see also Chalk, Quicklime 
Limelight, making, 20-5168 
Lime-pits, for leather, 11-2836 
Limerick, biege of. 21-5557 
Limericks, nonsense-rhymes, 32-5712 
Limes, citrus fruits, 8-2156; 18-4X16 
Limestone, In Canada, 21-5514: 23-6092 
production of, 10-2680 
vailety of rock, 20-6349 
“ Limestone City: " s et . Kingston 
Lime-tree, the linden, 13-3261 
Limoges, china made at. 9-2420 
Limon Bay, beginning of canal. 21-5594 
Limousines, kind of ear, 19-4459 
Limpets, shcll-tish. 6-M27. 10-2617; 17-4192 
Linacre (Thomas), physician, 18-1630 
Lincoln, Abraham, administration ul, 13-3488, 

3192 

and Douglas. 10-2113 
as commander-in-chief, 0-1436 
as president. 2-402, 8-2044-46, 2050 
jo-mu- situi lion of, 8-2051 
born In Kentucky, 9-2382 
comment on Whitman, 6-1620 
during Civil War, 8-2053 
from Illinois, 9-2382 
Gcrtyshurg Address of, 3-778 
head of, 7-1686 
life of, 3-779, 785, 788 
monument, 7-1692 

statues to, 18-4664, 4672, 4674; 28-5828 
Thanksgiving Proclamation of. 17-4467 
Linooln, Mary Todd, of the White House. 8-899, 

402 1 

Linooln Park, In Chicago, 22-5826 

Lincoln's Birthday, celebration of, 17-4463, 4466 

Linden, Jack, character in " Magic Pen of 

Truth,” 8-2062 
Linden, a tree, 13-3261 
Llndlsf&rne, abbey of, 8-468 
Lindsay, Lady Anns, song-writer, 14-8767, 3770 
Lins, how to draw straight, 8-1289 
lines on hands, 5-1165 
moving in straight, M-8676 
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Bine, of longitude, 18-3047 
Pllmsoll’s, 3-695; 6-1588 
spiral or sound, 81-5601 
see also Spectrum 

Llai (of poetry), which can bo sanl Iwenty- 
flve ways, 81-5449 

Linen, and the Netherlands, 14-35 4 '2 
feels cool, 3-692 
In Belgium, 14-3550 
In France, 9-2420 
trade in, 4-1042 

United States manu fad ure ol. 10-2 086 
Bine of Demarcation, the Papal, 13-3312. 80-5368 
hint, eggs of. 10-2601 
Bluer* (j Bremont, Santiago A. M. de), 
assisted Argentine, 20-5361 
Link, a torch, 3-663: 83-61)51 
X, Ink-boys, use of, 3-663. 23-6051 
Link-stands, use or, 23-6051 
Llnnaa borealis: set* Twln-Hower 
Linnaeus, Charles, Swedish botanist. 4-861*65, 
869,12-3061.14-3566.15-1011 
Blnnekogel, high (light ol. 1-177 
Linnet, a bird, 8-2101, 2106 . 2112, 2111, 9-2.150 
egg ol, 7-taee 1760 

Linotype, typo-setting machine, 4-9(7-18 

Linsey-woolsey, a cloth, 4-961 
Xilnsnrgsnt, ship, 18-3006 

Bln ton, Mrs. Lynn, English author, 10-2621, 2627 
Blnton Balls, Mood of. 18-1661 
Blnnms, flowers. 1-219 

Blon, an animal, 1-150-51, 153; 3-675, 805, 
9-2350, 19-1872, 38-5801 
and Andioeles, 18-1786 
and cat. 83-6132 
and four hulls, 13-3501 
and fox, 13-3370 
and Heicules. 13-3371. 80-5185 
and jackal, 81-5481-82 
and Knlir, 22-5685 
attacks on men, 22-5802 
Canova’s Imtter. 20-5381 
capture o(. 24-6212 
Cunny ltahhlt and (he. 2-502 
day of his Me, 82-5882-83 
date of Lions, 19-50 lo. 00(3 
goat and the, 13-3604 
head of, 17-ironlis 
in “Don tlutxote," 4-970 
In love. 18-4866 
king, 21-550 

lions, halt African railway, 22-5806 

Lord of the laon>>, 10-2636 

memorial of Swiss guards, 7-1 N20 

of England, 4-855, 9-2251 

of Landseer, 19-5010 

of Lucerne, 9-2284; 22-58 14 

of St. Mark, 19-5041. 5043 

of Trafalgar Square, 5-1262 

on (lag of England. 7-1657 

rampant on Scots’ coat of arni*\ 12-3136 

Henard et le, 21-5532 

spring of, 22-5803 

stuffed. 20-5333 

stuffed cloth, 3-727 

tHlk Of, 21-5506, 5501 

teeth of, 12-3098 

Una's, In “Faerie Qiuciu*. 3-6TEJI 

winged, of St. Mutk, 5-1 169 

young of, 28-5886 

see also Ant-lion . _ 

Bion, constellation, 10-2639, 2619 
Blon, geyser, 3-587 
Blon, ship, 23-611 1 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 3-773 
Lioness, a geyser. 3-587 
Blon -Heart: see Richard I, of England 
Lippi, Fra Filippino, Florentine painter, 19-5097, 
5100, 5102 

Bipa, of giraffe, 4-1015 
use «f. 8-2171 

Liquid-air, In coal-mines, 17-1375 
MquMMBlag, a'’ tree, 80-5340, 5313 

characteristics of, 15-3977, 3984 
effects of .cold and heat on, 17-1393 
In sucked tube, 19-4877 
specific gravity, 15-3827-29 
viscous, 19-5022 

Lisbon, capital of Portugal. 13-3317. 22-5756 
Blsele, Gnillanm* de, French geogiapher, 

18-4057 

Blsgar, Bord, governor of Canada, 5-1281 
Bins, Bouget de, author of “La Marseillaise,” 
9-2281: 14-3765 
poems: sec Poetry Index 


Blssard, Castle, and I^ady Edgeworth, 4-1065 

Liszt (Franz), musician, 13-3285, 3294 
Literature, American, 3-1609 
of Canada, 5-1281 
ot Venetians, 5-1168 
Lithium, specific gravity of, 15-3828 
Bithuanla, girls or, 16-3799 
history of, 14-3723 
Litmus, a dye, 7-1815 

Bittle Bear, constellation, 10-2639, 2611. 2642; 
13— .1 374 

Bittle Belt, Danish waterway, 14-3658 
Bittleeare, Lady, in story of Merrymlnd, 
17-1114 

Bittle Dog, a constellation. 10-2642. 2645 
“ Bittle Dorrit," by Dickens, 10-2461 
Bittle Slk Bake, in Minnesota, 93-6071 
Bittle Falle, canal -lock at, 18-4769 
Blttla Garden Month by Month, April, 1-219; 

3-616 —if. 

August, 5-1363; 8-1519 
I u c ember, 8-2140, 9-2266 
July. 5-1249, 1297 
June, 4-931, 5-1098 
A!u>, 3-732. 4-844 
November, 8-1914, 2039 
October, 7-1852, 1853 
September, 6-1602; 7-1738 
“ Bittle Giant,” 3-786 

see also Douglas, Stephen A 
Bittle John, an outlaw, 10-2630, 2633 
“Bittle Bord Fanntleroy,” by Uurnett, 8-2100 
“Bittle Men," bv Alcott. B-2099 
Bittle Nell, chaiacter of Dickens. 9-2320 
Bittle FarlB: see Hrussels 

Bittle Ptcture-Storlee in Frenoh, 1-269. 2-462 
3-717, 4-991; 5-1240; 6-1471, 7-1731, 8-1952. 
9-22/1; 17-4577 

•Bittle Problems for Clever People: see Tables of 
Conn its 

“ Bittle Bed-Bldlng-Hood,” authorship of, 6-1477 
Bittle Book, capital of Arkansas, 83-5962 
Bittle Busela, girls of, 16-37<»9 
Bittle Scheldegg, in Switzerland. 32-5816 
“Bittle Women and Good Vives,” by Alcott, 
8-2099; 20-5169 

Blve-looee, Mr., elmrarUr in “ Pilgrim's 
progress,” 5-1183 

Liver, a gland, 9-2363, 2366; 16-1110; 23-iilUJ, 
6015 

Biver-f ungns : see Ueefsteak-fungus 
Liver-leaf: sec llep.i tira 

Livermore, Mary, and United Slates S.mitniv 
Commission. 12-3122 
Liverpool, and gas-lights, 3-667 
history of, 5-1116 
Liverpool of Spain: s ( »c Uareelom* 

Lives, and the nation. 80-5303 
Blveeey, Doctor, in “ Treasure Tsland.” 14-3630 
“Lives of the Hunted,” by getou, 6-1621 
Livings ton, Bobert, portrait, 4-1003 
BivingBtone, David E., and Victoria Falls, 
13-3100 

comment on fiakei. 17-4578 
missionary and explorer, 2-296, 3 ), 3-626; 
5-1120, 6-1379; 88-5802 
Biyonla, taken by Sweden, 14-3656 
BiVy (Tltua B.), Roman historian, 80-5280 
Lizard, character in “ Alice in Wondei land,” 
11-2902 

food of ArnbH, 93-6102 
In gnome story, 15-3874 
limbs of. 10-2464 
prehistoric, 1-13, 60, 54: 5-1209 
t.klns for leather, 11-2834; 19-3106 
various kinds of. 3-673; 5-1209, 1217-20 
Lizard Point, in Cornwall, 6-1414 
Bizotte Biver, in “ Abb 6 Constantin,” 16-4761 
Blacta-oamayoo, Peruvian officer, 17-4508 
Llama, draff animal, 9-293, 295, 17-4509-10; 
18-4610 

Llanos, South American plains, 18-4604 
Llewelyn, prince of Wales, Welsh hero, 1-128, 
3-770; 90-5385 
Load-line, of ship, 18-4619 
Loadstone, magnetic ore, 8-2161, 2163, 2167; 
21-5527 

Lobelia, a plant, 16-4136 
Bob-nor, lake In Asia, 18-3128 
Lobster, canneries or, 84-6294 
fisheries, 15-3843, 3968-67 
habits of, 10-2611, 2613-14; 91-5663 
skeleton of, 10-2463 
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Lobstsr^^uadrills, In " Alice In Wonderland,” 

Lobworm; see Lugworm 
Loch Levan, castle of. 13-3141-12 
Lock, how key turns, 24-6359 
made by Louis XVI, 9-2280 
making a, 34-6357 
puzzle of the secret. 11-2806, 2876 
working of, 34-6362 

Looks, John, and the mind, 18-4748; 19-4996, 
6080 

comment on feet, 8-1983 
Look-heart, Sir Simon, and Bruce’s heart, 
13-3188 

Lookjaw, a disease, 4-821; 17-4484 
sec also Tetanus 
Look-ont, by employers, 16-4128 
Lookport, and the Eric Canal, 18-4769 
Kooks, of the Erie Canal, 18-1769 
“ Looksley Ball,” by Tennyson, 33-6036 
Kockyer, Sir Norman, and sun's prominences, 
8-2092, 2094 

locomotion: sec Translation 
Looomotive, electric, 3-314-16 
first, 3-603 

in United States, 10-2688 
Murdock’s model, 3-666 
nf 1848, 3-314 

oil-burning, gigantic, 3-311 
Pacific type, 3-304-06 

Locomotive-Engineers, Brotherhood of, 16-4128 
Locust, a tree. 14-3747; 17-4566, 4562 
see also Honey-locust 
Locusts, Aiab food, 33-6102 
injurious insects, 13-3195-97 
Lodge, Sir Oliver, and fogs, 13-3144 
and wireless telegraph, 17-4448 
Lofoden Islands, 14-3661 
Lofter: see Mashie 
Log, floating timber, 1-229 
In Ottawa River, 16-4131 
rolling, water trick, 11-2726 
Logan, General John A., and Decoration Day, 
17-1169 

Logan, John IS., poems' see Poetiy Index 
Logan, Monnt, in Canadian Rockies, 33-5778 
Loggia dl Sanzla, in Floreme, 22-5852 
“Lohengrin,” by Wagnet, 13-3293 
Lohengrin, or the Swan-knight, 21-6561 
Loire Biver, of France, 9-2118 
Lokl, a god, 14-3623, 33-5994 
Lombard Kingdom, 12-3078 
Lombardo Family (Pietro, Tulllo, Antonio, 
Glulio. Sante. Morn), Italian artists. 6-117 
Lombards, m Ituly, 6-1167; 10-2550. 2552, 
13-31176 

Lombardy, iron cruwn of, 12-3078 

Itallun province. 12-3074, 3078. 3086. 19-1992 
Lombroso, Oesare, Italian psychologist, 20-5315 
Lombroso, Gina, wife of Feircro, 20-5 31 5 
Londlnlum: see London, name of 
London, alcohol und children In, 31-5440 
and De Iluyter, 14-3517 
and fur-auctions, 18-4836 
and Rothschild. 24-6336 
bridge of sighs in, 6-1166 
British mint in. 14-3645-46 
cutlery and, 18-4801 
fires in, 22-5766 
first boy in, 33-6019 
fog In. 4-921 
fossils beneath, 11-2919 
girl who walked to, 9-2236 
Gog and Magog of, 8-1354 
great build* rs of, 6-1253 
great fire of, 4-1042; 6-1116 
gulls in, 7-1642 

history of. 1-212, 4-1042; 8-1118 
houses of parliament, 5-1260-61; 8-1538, 
1644-45; 7-1806-07 
maps of, 7-1766 
monuments of. 19-5039, 6044-47 
name of, 30-5398 
obelisk in, 18-4849 
police of, 80r6397 
school of physicians in, 18-4630 
see also England, Tower of London, West- 
minster-Abbey, etc. 

London Bridge, 1-23; 5-1331 
London Company, colonies of, 3-522, 526 
Londonderry, Irish town, 81-5G56 
London HOI, battle of. 7-1778 
London-prido, a plant, 16-4130; 18-4837; 20-52 2 S 
Lon^, Dr. Crawford W„ and nitrous ether. 


“Long Bright World:” see New Zealand 
Longohamp, William, lord-chancellor, 88-8196 
Longchamps, race-couise of, 31-5538 
Longfellow, Henry W., American poet, 4-898, 
923, 999, 1055; 6-1609, 1619-15 
eiugram on the name, 19-6637, 5133 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Long Island, If. T., and glacier, 1-14 
Long Island Sound, bridge over. 1-22 
hiMory of, 1-14 
Longitude, and time, 13-3047 
observations for, 7-1682 
what it is, 7-1768 

“ Long Jack,” character In " Captains Coura- 
geous,” 20-5375 

Longmarston Moor, battle of, 7-1776 
Long Noses, (hurarters in "Round the World,” 
19 - 49 16 

Longobards: see Lombards 
Long Parliament, of England, 7-1866 
Long Point, British at. 13-3009 
Long-purples, an orchid, 17-44 79 
Long Blfle: see Uumppo, Nathaniel 
“Long Boll,” by Johnston, 8-2101 
Long Sault Bapids, in the St. Lawrence, 

23-6121, 6123 

Longslde, route of, 12-3112 
Long-sightedness, cause of, 16-4332 

eifeets of, 17-1526 

Loadstone Lighthouse, and Grace Darling, 

Longetreet, General (James), during Civil War. 

Longuenll, village of, 23-6121 
Longueval, In " Abbt Constantin,” 18-4751 
Loofah, as a sponge, 13-3510 
Looking-glass, for measuring, 23-6005 
rede* lions of, 20-5175 
puzzle of the, 10-25X8 
Look-ont game, *33-6078 
Lookout Mountain, battle of, 8-2050 
Loon, u bird, 7-1645-46 
Loop, looping the, 1-178 

Loosestrife, various kinds or, 19-1949, 1952-53. 

1956 20- -.210 

Lope^y Carlos Antonio, Paiaguuyan dictator. 

Lop Nov, diMnet of. 15-3930, 3933 
Lord, the, anil Moses, 24-G330 
Lord Dunmoie’s War, with Indians, 24-6253 
Lord of the World, 6-1636 
see also Juggernaut 
Lords, House ol. 4-1036 

see also Parliament, houses of 
Lords-and-ladles: see Cuckoo-pint 
Lords-Proprietors, of PHrly America, 3-528, 531 
Lorenzo, lover of Jessica, 2-332 
Lorenzo, Aldonza, diameter in “ Don Quixote,” 

4- 901 

Lorenzo, the Magnificent: see Medici, Lorenzo dl 
Lorlz, an annnnJ, 3-631-32 
Lome, Marquezs of, governor of Canada, 

5- 1281 

Lorraine, Claude: see Claude Lorraine 
Lorraine, hlstoiy ot, 9-2290, 10-2600 
see also Alsace-Lorraine 
Los Angeles, view near, 10-2687; 93-5710 
Losantivllle : see Cincinnati 
Losborae, Mr., character in “Oliver Twist,” 
10-2565 

Losl, snake killed, 6-1380 
Lost Continent, 13-3035 
Lottery, tor British Museum, 5-1268 
Lotus-blossom, In dci-niutions, 13-3380 
Japanese doll, 13-fuc<> 3134, 3439 
" Lotus-eaters,” by Tennyson. 23-6036 
London, Mouat, his painting of Elaine the Fair, 
5-1198 

Loughman, a diver, 24-6312 
Louis, St.: see Louis IX, king of France 
Louis (H), king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
death of. 11-2900, 2903 

Louis TV, king of France, and Genoa. 13-3078 
Louis VXt, king of France, and fleur-de-Iys, 
23—5816 

called Le Jeune, 6-1553 

Louis ZX, king of France, and Crusades, 9-1548, 

1555 

culled Saint Louis, 8-2066. 2070; 21-5535 
Leals XI, king of France, und the Crusades, 
15-3860 

and Netherlands, 14-3514 
Louis XZX, king of Frame, and daughter 
Rente, 14-3695 
and the nobleman, 14-3711 
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•Age” of, 8-2074 


Lonli XXXX. king of France, and Vincent de 
Paul, 12-3069 

Lonli XIV, king of Prance, 
and Canada, 20-5295 
and Germany, 10-2559 
and Mollftre, 20-5309, 6311 
and Switzerland, 12-2991 
and the Netherlands 14-3547 
buildings of, 21-5685, 5537, 5540 
Incidents of reign, 4-1012-43; 9-2416 
wars of, 13-3344 
writing exercises of, 15-3800 
Louis xv, king of France, and America, 3-559 
at Versailles, 9-2279 
reign of. 8-2073 

surrendered Hudson Bay region, 18-4832 
Louis XYX, king of France, and America , 
12-3004 

and “ Malbrough,” 14-3772 
and the Revolution, 9-2279-80; 16-4099-4100, 
4103. 4106 

defended by Swiss. 7-1820 
execution of, 8-1187; 10-2561 
reign of. 8-2073, 21-5636-37 
Louis XVII. and Elizabeth Patterson. 19-4916 
Lonli XV1X1, character In “ Count of Monte 
Cristo,” 18-4315 
reign of, 2-360; 9-2289 

Louisbourg, capture of, 3-559, 4-895, 898-99, 
21-5518 

Louis*, Princess, and Rldeau Hall, 6-1156 
lionise, queen of Prussia, and cornflowers, 
7-1705; 22-5816 
and Napoleon. 10-2593 
lionise, Lak#, In Canada, 15-3904, 22-5776 
Louisiana, admitted. 7-1836, 13-3490 
boll-wecvll In, 12-3205 
climate, 1-10; 9-2384 
during Civil War. 8-2050 
flower of, 22-5815 
making of. 6-1 J97 
name of, 8-2074 
petroleum in. 10-2680 
presidents from, 9-2382 
secession, 8-2044, 13-3492. 23-5957 
sugar In, 3-704 
territory of, 4-'*oo 
timber In. 9-2387 

Louisiana Purchase, centennial of. 13-3 t'n 
history of. 8-1396, 7-1 RP* 13-H'm. 24-0251, 
6255 

Louisiana Territory, history. 23-59G" 

Louis Napoleon: see Napoleon III 
LonlS Philippe, king of Fruncc. anil ette, 

16-4106 

Incidents of rolgn. 9-2289; 23-60 >9 
Lonnsbcrry, Charles, List will ot, 20-5379 
Loop, et le Chevreau, 18-4854 
et la Cigogno. W-1347 
Louse- wort, a plant, 15-3892 

Louvain, burned. 14-3550 

Louvain, University of, students at, 18-1630 
Lonvastsln, Castle of, Grot i us’ escape from, 
10-2665 

Louvre, museum of the, 21-5533, 5535, 3312 
Love, emotion of, 20-5190 
most valuable thing, 22-.»8'»3 
that is stronger than dt.ith, 16-1091 
see also Cupid 

Love-birds, or Africa, 7-1 < >9 
Love-In-Idleness, magic-flower, 2-.127 
Lovsl, Lord, bride of. 14-3767 
Lovsl, Hr., character m "Antiquary,’ 7-l0bi 
Lovs Laughs at Locksmiths, 6-1325 
Loveleaves, character In story of Grey and 

White CaHtles. 7-1903 

Love-lust, Mr.^charaeter in Pilgrim’s l’rog- 

Lover, Bamuel, novelist, 14-3771 
poems: see Poetry Index 
•• Love’s Labour's Lost," by Shakespeare. 

Lowf'wUl American painter, 16-4258 
Low Countries l Bee Netherlands 
Lowell, James Bussell, American writer, 3-755. 
4-1069; 6-1618 , 

poems; see Poetry Index 
1 o well, Professor (Psrolval), his study of 

LowsU oisiSvalwj, In Arizona, 12-3 1 2« 

Lower Canada, province of, 3-758, 5-1271 
see also Canada , _ _ „ 

LoysUsts, American, In Canada, 3-754, 76b, 

Amlftcin, in War of 1812, 0-1399 


Loyalists, of Canada, 81-5546, 5549 

sec also Tories 

Loyola, Ignatius, and Jesuits, 18-4029; 82-5933 
Lubeck, free town, 10-2664, 2661, 2596 
Lucas, Sir Seymour, pictures of, 4-863; 8-2073 
Luce Ball, at Annapolis, 18-4735 
Lucentio, Shakespearian character, 3-648 
Lucerne, Lion of, 7-1820; 9-2284 
Lucerne, town In Switzerland, 12-2985-86; 
22-5848 

Lucerne, Lake, In Switzerland, 12-2982; 22-6844, 

"Luoia,” by Donizetti, 13-3294 
Lnclana, Shakespearian character. 3-689 
Luolfer, 3-811 

see also Match, why does It strike 
Lucius, a British king, 18-4681 
Luck, what is? 8-1289; 9-2318 
Lucknow, siege of, 5-1119, 7-1720 
“ Luck of EdenhaU,” by Uhland, 13-8396 
“ Luck of Soaring Camp," by Harte. 6-1620 
Lucre, hill called. In "Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
5-1183 

" Lucrece,” by Shakespeare, 21-5586 
Lncretla, Homan lady, 2-435 
Lucy, Charles, his picture of Lord Nelson, 
11-frontiH. 

Lucy, Sir Thomas, and Shakespeare, 21-5580, 

Ludgate Hill, In London, 5-1257 
Ludovlck, and Hlnda, 16-4236 
Ludovloo, diameter in “Cloister and the 
Health." 16-1073 

Ludwig, king of Bavaria, and R. Wagner, 
13-3293 

Ludwig I, king of Bavaria, templo of fame, 
11-2704 

Luff a: see Loo f, ib 
Lug worm, .in animal, 10-2615, 2617 
Luke, Mrs., poems, seo Poetry Index 
Lumber, m Newfoundland, 24-6296 
in \\\ Indies. 23-6045 
Lumber-industry, In United States, 10-2684 
Lumbering, In Canada, 1-226 
in Now' Zealand. 6-1489 
Lumen, moaning ot. 14-3572; 20-5167 
Luminosity, of things at night, 15-4022 
Lumpfish, eggs of, 10-2601 
Lump-sucker, a fish. 10-3608 
Luna, tlu> moon. 9-2249 
Lunacy, critised by moon, 13-3384 
Lunch-basket, for a picnic, 14-3643 
Lund strom, J. E., devised safety-matches, 

9- 2 128 

Lundy’s Lane, battle of. 3-739, 6-1399 
Lung-fish, ot Australia, 10-2479-80, 2699 
Lungs, an In, 7-1803 
clli.i of. 7-1C31 

circulation of blood through, 6-1431, 1461-62. 

lo'n-95 

development of, 16-4000 

Of llsh, 10-2479-80, 14-3666 

work of. 3-814, 4-917: 7-1647, 14-3781: 

10- 4200-01; 21-5622; 24-6232, 6306, 6308 
Lungwort, a plant. 16-4136 

Lupercus, a god, 17-1532 

Lupin, Mrs., character in “ Marin, Chuzzlewit,” 
10- .’673 

Luques, Hernando de, Spanish priest, 17-4510 
Lusitania, ship, 10-24:' 7 
Lute, stoiy of, 5-frontls. 

Lntetla, c.irly name of Paris, 21-5534 
Luther, Martin, and the Reformation, 10-2655*56 
hymns of, 8-2014, 2017 
in Rome, 22-6933 
portrait, 8-2017 
story of monk, 13-3483 
teachings of, 14-3544 

Lutherans, religious sect, 10-2556; 14-8788 
Lfltzen, battle of, 10-2558, 14-8658 
Luxembourg Museum, exhibits in, 16-4174 
Luxmore, Lord, character In "John Halifax," 
15-3973 

Luxor, temples of, 18-4849; 18-5042; 83-6184, 
6188 

Luzon, Island of, 8-2153 
Lyall, Edna, English author. 10-2627 
“ Lyoldas," by Milton, 22-6674 
Lycopodium-powder, for voice-pictures, 20-5254 
Lyourgus, and Bpartan laws, 20-6202 
Lydia, Asiatic country, 20-5145 
Ly sU, Bir Charles, English geologist, 4-885. 868. 
870: 13-8260 

Lynn, Ethel, poems: see Poetry Index 
Lynn, Mary, American educator, 12-8118 
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Lynn, shoe making centre, lfl-3102 
ly aa oanal, B-iuis 

Lynx, an animal, 1-166, JGO; 3-806; 15-4060; 
19-6074 

Lyons, French city, 9-2418, 2420-22; 12-3122 
Kyra, nebula In constellation, 11-2844-47 
Lyre, a constellation, 10-2639-41, 2643 
Lyre-bird, of Australia, 7-1769, 1761; 8-2113 
Lys, signal officer, 4-1063 
Lysander, lover of Herrnia, 2-327 
Lysiorates, choraglc monument of, 19-5040, 5043 
Lysippus, Greek sculptor, 18-4172 
Lysaanantrla dispar: see Gipsy-moth 
Lyte, Henry Frauds, hymns of, 8-2017-18 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Lyttleton, city in Now Zealand, 6-1490 
Lytton, Edward G. B. L. Bulwer, English 
author, 9-2321, 2324-25 


“ M,” in the Praver-book, 13-3433 
MeAdam, John London, road-builder, 1-168 
M’Alpin, Kenneth: see Kenneth M’Alpm 
Macaroni, made of wheat, 11-294 1, 12-3085 
Macaulay, Thomas B., English writer, 5-1133; 
18-4723, 4734, 20-5273; 21-55.15 
pooms: see Poetry index 
Macaw, a bird, 7-face 1752, 1763; 17-1406 
Maobeth, king of Scotland, 5-1299. 12-31.13 
“Macbeth,” bjy ^Shakespeare, 12-1133, 13-3508; 

Maobrlar, character In “Old Mortality,” 7-177'J 
Maccabees, wliy so-called, 1-127 
MaoOandllah, MTs., character in “ Guy Munner- 
lng," 0-1626 

McCarroll, James, poems- see I’of tiy Tndcx 
McCarthy, Henry, and “ Honnio Blue Flng,” 
12-3054 

McClellan, George B., Union general, 8-2017-48, 
2051 

M’Clure, explorer, 21-5t.S7- r >8 

MacCombich, Evan Dhu, in " Wav erley,” 8-1199 
McCormick, Cyrns Hall, rt-.iinnu-m.u him*, 
11-2714 

Macdonald, Allan, husband of Floia, 4-1002 
Maodonald, Flora, and Young Piotuuler, 4-1002 
Maodonald, George, English wnti r, 6-1 18.1 
poems: see Poetiy Index 

Maodonald, Greville, and his ru.uhlc head, 
6-1483 

Macdonald, Hugh, father of Sir John, 18-4321 
Macdonald, Sir John A., and Canada, 5-1270, 
1278, 1280-81; 16-1324-25 
MacDonald, Thomas H., and motor, 21-5602, 
5606 

Maodonald, Mount, in Canada, 22-5780 
Maodonongh, Thomas, commanded on Lake 
Champlain, 12-1005, 3010 
Maodougall, William, ami Ueil KchHlion, 5-1278 
MoDowell, Edward, musician, 13-329 4 
MaoDoweU, Dr. Ephraim, operations o., 18-4632 
MoDowell, Irwin, Union general, 8-20 16 
MacAowell (Patrick), sculptor, 19-5010 
Macedon, history of, 5-1323-26 

see also Alexander the Great, Greece 
Maoedonia, costumes of. 13-3245 

history of, 12-3186, 3190; 13-3240, 3247; 
20-5150, 5154, 6209 
Macedonian, ship, 6-1398, 12-3007 
Macedonian Army Corps, and Young Turks. 
13-3246 

MoSwsn, Walter, paintings of, 7-1688 
MoGee, Thomas D’Arcy, poems- see Poetry 
Index 

McGill, James, founder of McGill University, 
7-1768: 21-5400 

McGill University, in Montreal. 1-226; 7-1768, 
16-4826, 21-5400, 6402 
Machairodns, 1-50 
Machins-guns, 9-2712-13 
Machines, agricultural. 6-1130; 10-2684 
centrifugal, 3-706, 708 
counting, 92-6721 
for shoe-making, 12-3105, Si07 
handled by magnets, 21-5527 
harvesting, 6-1136 
In Canal Zone, 21-5ti99 
infernal, 19-4284 
lack of power, 6-1191 
manure-spreading, 16-4145 
mind-grasp of, 19-4998 
perpetual-motion, 14-3590; 93-5993 
seed-sowing, 16-4148 


McXlhenny, H. E. f protects birds, 9-2349 
Macintosh, Charles, and rubber-coats, 3-699; 
22-5794 

Macintosh, Invention of. 3-698; 22-5794 
Maolntyre, Capt, Heotor, character in “Anti- 
quaiy, 7-1669 

MacIntyre, Mary, character in “Antiquary," 

#■1 o0o 

Maolvor, Fergus, In “ Waverley," 8-1499 
Maclyor, Flora, In “ Waverley," 8-1499 
MacKay, A. H., educational leader, 21-5404 
Mackay, Dr. Charles, poems: see Poetry Index 

song -writer, 14-8768 

McKay, Gordon, and sewing machine, 13*8101 
McKay, Spruce, a iswyer, 3-784 

Sewing-machine, for shoes, 12-3103 
“ackenzle, Alexander, fur-trader, 9-1280; 

18“4Hu 1, 1833 

Mackenzie, Dnnoan 8., educational leader, 

21-5404 

MaC 16 - 4 Z i* , t Blr ® eor|r • , and Slr John Macdonald, 

Mackenzie, William Lyon, Canadian loader, 

3-75*) 

Mackenzie, part of New Zealand, 8-1487 
Mackenzie Elver, fur-(i aiders on. 18-4888 
of Camilla, 8-1918; 18-4831, 4838 
Mackerel, fishes, 10-2602-03, 16-3840-41 
Maekie, eluit actor in “ Partners,” 1-139 
Macklnao, Island of, 23-6120 

William, administration of, 13-3488, 

o 1?4 

as president, 8-2154; 9-2378 
came from Ohio, 9-2382 
McKinley, Mount, m Alaska, 8-2148 
McLellan, Isaac, poems: see Poetry Index 
MoLennan, William, poemt*: see Poetry Index 
MacUae, Daniel, picture of Wellington and 
Tllucher, 17-1365 

MacMonnies, Frederick W., American sculptor, 
15-3920-21. 16-1171; 18-4674 
MacMorlan, character in “Guy Mannerlng,” 
6-1626 

M*Mnrdo Bound, m antarctic. 21-5166 
MacMurrough, Dermond, king «>f Leinster, 

21-555 ( 

MacNally, Leonard, song- writer. 14-3769 
MacWhlrter, J., picture of I>ark Tower, 19-5119 
Mad Abb6, charaotur in “ Count of Monte 
Gusto,” 16-1319 

Madagascar, animals of, 3-631-32, 802; 24-6319 
hirils ul. 6-1501. 8-1976 
Clench colony, 9-2426; 16-1308 
Madame M6re, mother of Bonaparte, 19-4942, 
1915 

“Mad Anthony:" see Wayne, Anthony 
Madder-family, of plants, 16-1660 
Madeira Elver, In South America, 18-4606 
Madeline, character in “ Nicholas Nickleby," 

10- J 5 7 1 

Madero, Francisco, president of Mexico, 17-4404 
“Madge Wildfire," character in "Heart of 
Midlothian,” 7-1773 

Mad Hatter, m “ Alice In Wonderland,” 6-1482 
Madison, Dolly, of the White House, 9-399 
saved portrait of Washington, 7-1691 
Madison, James, administration of, 13-3488, 8490 
and Gal la l in, 10-2 1J7 
us president, 2-401, 3-1388, 1397; 7-1837: 

9-2382 

delegate to convention, 6-1391 
Madison, Mary, a clock, 6-1538 
Madison Square, In New York, 19-5013 
Madison Square Presbyterian Ohuxoh, in New 

York, 19-5013 

Madison, Wisconsin, university at, 17-4573 
Mad Molly, In the witch's ring, 2-505 
Madness, the dancing: see Tarantula 
“Madness of Philip,” by Bacon, 8-2103 
Madonna, and child, pictures or, 17-4593 
meaning of, 17-4590 
Madonna- lily, a plant, 90-6229 
“ Madonna of the Tube,” by Phelps, 8-2100 
Madras, battles of, 7-1718 
English at, 7-1716-17 
factories at, 7-1716-17, 19-4078-79 
port of India, 6-1634 
Madrid, capital of Spain, 13-3344, 3848 
Mescenas, patron of poets, 20-6308-08 
Maelar, Lake, In Sweden, 14-8660 
Maelstrom, a whirlpool, 6-1309; 18-4311; 19-5056 
Maeterlinck, Manriee, Belgian author, 6-1483; 

80-5314; 22-5835 
Mafeking, siege of, 23-6186 
Magaslns, du Louvre, In Paris, 91-5540 
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Magdalen Islands, belong to Prince E.lwai d 
island, 21-5546 

Magdeburg, U* rman town. 11-2702, 2706 
Magellan, Ferdinand, navigator, 8-2152; 17-4 Ml 
VOjilRf nf, 1-00 

Magellan, straits of, 1-06; 2-280; 17-1511 
Magenta, battle of, 12-30H4 
Mageroe, island of, 14-3 661 

Magylore, lake, In Italy, 5-1208; 12-2082, 3071, 

Vagi, the Wise Men of Persia, 12-3028; 20-5116, 

oi r.o 


Magic, story of, 1-201 

Magician, " 


___ how to lie, 2-382 

in story, 7-1 
see also Arilnmago 
" Magic Flute,” l»y Mozart, 13-3200 
Magic-lantern, bow to make, 11-2807 
light of, 14-377."i 

Magna Carta, Lang ton and, 18-1707 
signing of, 3-588, 595-96 

Magnates, Table of: see Milligan, pai Lament of 
Magnesia, battle of, 20-5276 
Magnesium, in milk, 11-2828 
in spectrum, 11-la' e 2736, 2711 
in sun, 8-2004. 19-5 02 5 
Magnesium ohlorlde. In Dead Si a, 22-58 ]. r , 
Magnet, woik of, 21-5527 
Magnetiem, and elect! ie!ty, 20-5355 
and sunspots, 8-2000 
Magnets, and com pas 17-4482 
and cleetmlly, 8-2163, 2167-68 
and sunspots, 23-5 1 ) 0", 
handling stei 1, 22-5 706 
power of, 8-2169: 20-5291. 5.155 21-5527 

Magnificent, The: see .Medici, Lot enssu di, 
Suleiman 

Magnlfylng-glaee, how It mak< s Hung' bmg.i, 
1-16, 18 

Magnolia, stale tlnwci, 22-581 >-16 
Magog, a giant. 5-12.it 
see also (iog and Magog 
Magpies, birds. 7-1 '*01 -02; 9-2217 
egg of, 7-fan 1760 
nest or, 22-5750 

pigeon and the magpie, 11-27'iS 
Magruder, Julia, Vimiir-an wi it* r, 8-2103 
Magna, Indian guide, 1-197 

Mag witch, diaiaiUr in ” (4n.it E\p« I'tatnms" 

10- 2 16 I 

Magyars, jnreslins ol Hun aiiaii 10- ’ *» 

11- 289 4, 28US, 12-3076, 21-..632, >s 
Mahan Ball, at VnnapoliM, 18-47 1.4 
Maharajah, great pnnee of India, G-Diis 7-1717 

se<* also Main attas 
Maharattae, Indian people, 17-1266 
Mahdi, the, u bellnm of, 16-1306 
Mahmud, of (Jh.mii. 7-1714 
Mahogany, a tiee, 21-5135, 23-501 >, 60 IS 
knowing, 19- 1 03 l 
Mahomet: see Mohammed 

Mahoney, Francis Sylvester, poems Poetry 

Index 

Mahonia, a slnub. l7-ir>C5 
Mahont, eleplnint drixei, 7-1719, 13-3.472 
Mahratta, and the elephant, 13-3272 
Mahrattae, natives of India, 7-1726 
Vais, a f'teiiide. 13-3371 

daughter of Atlas, 17- 4533-3 I 
see alsi> Thumhelme 
Maid, of Nov on, 10-26C6 
of the mill, 12-3000 
of Vun Lake, 9-2316 
Of Wessex, 9-2316 
who led an army, 17-438 1 
Maidenhair-ferns, and wood-iin, 12- : .5 56 
Maidens, St. Ursula 4ml the lo.oou 4-1021 
Maid Marian, and Ttobm Hood, 10-2629 
Maid Of Borway, Margaret, queen of Scotland, 
3-770, ia-3136 

Maid of* Orleans : see Joan of Are 
Maid of Saragossa, heroism, 8-1953 
"Maids of Honor,” picture, by Velasquez, 

17-4597 

see also Menlfias, Las 
Maidservants, the three, 8-2065 
Mail-bag: see I'Oht-Offlce, work of 
Mall-oar, on train, 13-3409 
Malls, of the United States, 6-1394, 1436-37 
see ulso Post-Office 
Mall-train, for post, 13-3412 
Mains, admission of, 7-1838; 13-3490 
and sparrows, 9-2 221 
and the pines, 21-5430, 6481 
boundary of, 13-3491 


Maine, • i ips of, 9-2384 
« utl. j i in, 18-4802 
• »rl\ visit* to, 3-553 
Mown- ut. 22-5816 
g< ns from, 24-6380, 6382 
In.- lory ..P, 4-894 
holiday » in, 17-4470 
Maine, ship, 8-215 4 
Main Blver, m Germany, 10-2598 
Mainz, and Gutenberg, 14-3608-12 
Herman town, 11-2768 
legend of, 16-4239 
Maires, of France, 9-2425 
Maleon <lu Boi, in Brussels, 14-3549 
Malsonneuve, Slenr de, statue of, 6-1279 
Maize, unci Peruvians, 17-4506. 4510 
cut of stem, 9-2333 
cat of. 11-2747, 2949 
in Hungary, 21-5655 
see also Indian corn 
Malacca, porcupine of, 3-681 
Malachite, mineral, 20-5332 
Mai achy, high king of Ireland, 21-5552 
Malauiute, a sinlge dog, 15-4061; 24-6324 
Malapterus, a fifh, 10-2483 
Wala n J 5 1 ,?! iK u, !£- w /» 6-1432; 7-1805, 12-3199. 

3201-02, 22-5893; 24-6368 
effei I of, 17-1587 
in West Africa, 22-5723 
Malay Archipelago, animals In, 3-802; 4- 1074 
explorations of, 4-870 

Malay Peninsula, in Further India, 8-1930 

Malays, m the Philippines, 8-2152 

Malays, kind of fowl, 6-1557 

Malaysia, monkeys in, 22-58 13 

Malbone, Edward, iiunlntuio p.i inter, 16-4218 

“ ■’«» va-t-en guerre,” old song, 

14-ci i i J 

Malcolm, Scottish prince, 6-1299 

Malcolm III, Canmore, king of Knits, 12-3133 

Malden, IV Uxh aL. 12-3009 

Malecasta, harm ter in " Fame Quecne,” 3-701 
Malccltee, li liau tubes, 11-27SI 

Mall 5-iiM r " in Progress, ” 

Mallnee, Belgian town. 14-3512 

Mall, in Y\ ashing ton, 7-1692 

Mallard, a wild dm k, 6-1564 

Mallet, David, Scottish port, 3-518: 14-3766 

Mallet, nt croquet, 17-1 IS'. 

Mallow, i pi nit 17- l.l is 
Malope, a plant, 20-.>M\ 

Malory, Sir Thomae, English authoi. 15-3911 
Malpeque, ovrteis of, 15-3956 
Malpighi, Mali in phssui.iti, 18-16. n 
Malplaquet, battle of, 1O-2 .mJ 0 
Malta, inland of. 11-2801, 20-5200 
MalvolBln, Philip do, char... ter in “ Tvaulioe," 

7- Mini 

Mameluke., m Egypt, 9-2286, 11-2940, 16 - 4302 , 

Mamlllus, Prince, Shakespearian character. 

3-r> o.j 

Mamma, udder of a cow, 11-2827 
Mammals, ^ f a mil of animals 3-671-72, 801: 


uwwuw wave, or united states, J 
ot Western Australia, 31-5472 
Man, a mammal, 3-671-72, 675 
and his n gro servant. 18-4867 
by Uie set let shore, 16-4081 
di scent of, 14-36G3, 3668 
eye of a, 16-4259 
tailing in shaft, 19-497 4 
getting thirty-two cents from. 16-4087 
great man on a lrttl* island, io-2523 
increase of stature, 11-2735 
old nwn and his three sons, 12-3096 
portrait by ltembrandt, 17-4591 
presents for a, 19-4926 
rate of breathing of, 7-1651 
.-.earch for a happy, 22-5771 
stepping from moving train, 16-4024 
Strength of. 16-4273 
talk of, 15-1023 
use of fingers, 14-3600 
who broke the news, 94-6291 
who carried death, 15-3823 
who disappeared, 6-1150 
who gave away, 9-2175 
who knew no fear, 1-137 
who preached happiness, 17-4884 
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If* 


Jlmei 
oiage and/X 


£461 


character Is 


tft of Two Cities/’ 
Tale of TWO 


3ru»iL*l 


character 1ft 

* M” see Napoleon f 

»^b^Cnnnor, 18- 4 32 7 


. alloys, 7*1888 
Canada, 81-6644; 83-8094 
, mites cause, 18-3864 
dog Jn the, 80-6288 

re grown. 8-660-51 



a bird, 9-2343 
*in New York, 1-2 


i Bridge, InlSfew York, 1-25 

i Island, and city of New York, 

8-276-77, 279, 282, 528; 4-1002; 19-5007 
Manhood, poetry of, 4-1056 
Manila, Christmas in, 17-4470 

in Philippines, 8-2i+7, 2152. 2154-55, 2158 
Manila Bay, battle of, 8-2152, 2154 
MaaUa-HrtStp, fibre of, 8-2154; IB-4003-04 
BEan-ln-the-Moon, a game, 6-1303 
Manioc: see Cassava 
Man. Isle of, In Europe, 3-472, 512 
Manitoba, climate of, il-5607 
education in, 21-6402 
population of, 14-3731 
productions of, 33-8092 
province of, 1-380: 5-1278; 8-1918; 21-5608 
soils of. 13-3361, 3354 
trees of, 14-3734 
university of, 21-5402 
woman suffrage in, 8-1464 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Manitoba Bake, in Canada, 21-5606 
Moulton, Indian god, 5-1109; 10-2579 
Manltonlin, island in Lake Huron, 23-6120 
Manlius, Roman soldier, 3-576 
Bfaftlius, Titus, consul of Rome, 10-2666 
Man-mountain, Gulliver, in ,a Gulliver's 
Ttavels,” 5-1332, 1334. 1336 

ms, friend of children, 20-5240 
character in " Oliver Twist,” 10*2563 
oup of Islands, 8-2156 
JU^a, character in "Guy Martner- 

Xanny, Sir Walter, and siege of TIennvbont, 

; 10-2508 

•“Man of Destiny « » see Napoleon I 
Maa-of-the-Oooa-Meart : see Lacombc, Father 
Man of the People: see Fox 
Manometers, In submarines, 82-6863-64 
Man-o’-War, diver on, 24-6312 
Man-o’-War-bhrds, 9-234 0 

a marine an,ma1 ' 

see also Phy sails 

"Mansfield Park,” by Austen. 10-2622 

sst sattwar 

»>», port of Ecuador 1 , 18-4606 

nteo, an Indian, 34-6271 ' 

Mantes, in Normandy, 3-591 
Mantlnoa, battle of, 5-1824 
Mantis, an insect, 13-3306 
tee also Praying^mentlH 
Mantle, for gas-llahts. 8*416; 3-667 
grey, of the brain. 14-3689, 3691 
see also Neo-pallium, of brath 
Mannol^d^aracter in " Captains Courageous," 

factories, la Fiance, 9*6424 

bepartmerit In t-’ 1 

I i N - J - \ 



% M1W 

T^ltbou. _ 

*s®HS>s 

„ 1488-8$; M-4f 
Map, game wit h o, 
how made, 7-1765 
of British admiralty, 14-faco ] 
study of, 12-3021 > . 


European. 13*3265 
flowers of, 11-8977 


UVWW9 Ul. £ 

leaf, symbol of Canada, 10-3436? __ 
seeds of, 19-3813 ** , ^ 

Sugar from, 3-faoe 708 , A /*' 
various kinds of. 20-6338, 534* 'Vf ■" J 


see also Moosewood, Sugar, CTdia 1 
Marabou, bird. 8-1973. mf 
Maras mine ureas: see Agaric 


and French 





‘^v 


Marat (Jean Paul) 

16-4099, 4107-01 
killed, 9-2286 

Marathon, battle of. 80-5150 
bull in valley of, 20-5168 
race from, T-1819 , ' 

Marathon Baoel, effects of. 12-8181 ; 

Marble, Carrara, 3-761? 12-3065 - 

for Venice. 5-1168 " 

in Alaska, 15-4958 „ , 

in Russia, 2 li£a7|« •' 

kind of limestone, 7-1814; &*3&49 ' /*>->';* 
production of, 10-2660 




Marbles, ^ games to play with marbles. 

In kettle, 11-2919 
problem concerning Fred’s, 8-1366 
March, Aunt, character in “ Little Wcmpntf* 
20-5171 - -■ 

March, Kenry, character in " John Halifax," - 
15-3971 \ . « 

Maroh, Mr., character in "Little Woteed^-'^v, 
80-5169 , * ■> 

Maroh, Mrs., character ip " Little Woman,” / ‘ 

30-5170 , w ' W %'7'f 

March, name of, 17-4533 ~ V , i f W 

stone for, 24-6377 , ' yv ' 

March I see Moravia River *' 

land,” 12-3091, 3168 , 5 . ' 

" Marching Through Georgia," by Work, ‘ 
Marehlonccc, character in "Old Curios*" 

Shop,” 10-2775 

11 MsSSh^ki the Sea, 1 * during Civil W ' 

Maroone, Antonio, and Cellini. 38*5 

’"'•a.TO.isir iaot „ 

“"ISu/TSSSJ} Mnp,ror *■***« 

comment oft people, 30-5305 
statues of. 28-5926 . , '«j 

SKS SSfrASSSSSZ&tl, 

i French name for Tues/ 

Granin New Orleans, 

. itth the life 
cter in <‘T he f 
queen of So., 
the maid of, 

“wife of «jyK^ Centoor* 1M1JS 





<4 H 





Beaufort, mother of Henry VlL «l 8<6 
IiluO, m Budapest, 21-5664 
of d^Jou^ oiuecn of England, 3*776- 77 

iadreM ^Mgigmund, and beet Sugar, 

r*wo 

eotor 

anangement of 3-f 2* 

16-4198 

„j Sir Knight, and Tristiflm 13-9282 
queen of Portugal, and Bia/li 80-5870 
udy, charactet in "The Virginian*" 

the Maid, 10-8829 

Shakespearian character. 3- "188 

Marl* Theresa, empress of Austria, and Mornrt, 
18-3890 

and Silesia, 10-2693; 17 4253 
appeal to Hungary, 8-5652 
claiming the throne. 11-2897 
reign Of, 10-2661 2594, 2596* 11-2904' 17 4 r >54 
liarh^Prmoess^chameter in “Clolstct and the 

2Burle A?tMae%, queen of Franep and < trp. 


10-2706 
and Mozart, 13-3290 
and Paris 31-5536 
and Revolution, 8-2073: 8-2279 
4102-04, 4106 
eath of, 10-2561 


18 4099, 



dent.. 

sacrifice of, S-1187 
sang "Malbrongh” 16-3772 
Marie de Medloi, queen of France 8 2074 
' iBoulee, empress of Prance. 8-750 
* , name o £ 7-1834 
- flower, 3-732; 6-1519 
S* 0-1162 

_j, and Annapolis 18 4742 
Jinrnoter tn "Faeri* Queen# M 9 "oi 
of Badland,” bv Campbell, 14 3768 
meis, during Revolution 4-1001, 1006 
living, 8-2261 

, of big trees, 4-917 

ices, of Canada, 80-5 2 9b 81-5544 

oysters of, 16-3956-57 
trees of. 14-3733-34 
see also Canada 

Mum River, plain or vallev of the, 18 3185, 
13-3242 

Marius (Coins), Roman general, 8-4 ’9 20 >27s 
Marjorie, and her pony. 17-4858 

Msrkf*g*liit? bodv recovered, 5-1167 
^mosaic picture of 18- 1079 
Mark, king of ( ornwall Character m “Tristram 
of Lyonnesse," 13-3282 
' ~ on nails, 16-4274 

ay, hi* painting of a Meeting of 
>t« 7-1““" 




-1755 

v and Cleopatra, 88-5786 

SO Antony Maik 
South American, 18-4805 
Xdwln, poems see Poetry Index 
' ation of, a-271 

ll'it see Line, Plimsoll s 
of Americans, 6-1100 

* see Clemens, Samuel Lang- 

horne _ 

Marlborough, Duchess of, mourned In the 
AbheyT 18-4686 

Marlborough (John ObnrohlU), First Duke of, 

and Blenheim, 3-">43 
favorite motto 4-1042 
WOTS of, 8-1114, 10-2560 
rlborough, province of New Zealand 6-1490 
“ rough Bouse, In London, 5-12.58 
> ghost of, in "Christmas Carol." 

196-97. 2199 
% a ship's rope, 18-4620 

of ship, 18-4619-20 

istopher, English dramatist, 

137; 81 -5 488 

poems* see Poetry index .... 

Marlowe, Bit, dramatist, 81-6584 
““ raalads. oranges for, 3-«62 
gnuhm,* by Scott, 6-2323 
- ^qpute f, !>.), French marshal. 



.3fe‘U3Sn%M* 

in animal. 6-679, 482; 6 


*BN_. 

Maroons, 


5*6 


Sargent, 


”T»&- 

Mar^uett*^ Father Jacques, and th* Indians; 

explored ’America, 8-378; 4-894, 88-5325 
statue of, 7-1686 

sgpa&sftsr. 

‘Marriage of Figaro," by Mosart, 13-3290 
Marrow, of bones, 6-1430 
Marrjat, Captain Frederick, tales of, 8-2025 
Mars, Homan war-god, 1-98; 17-4682 
Mars (planet), and abtrologera 8-1950 
appeal ance of earth to, 11-2802 
atmosphere ol, 14- J 060, 18-5020 , 86-6166 
changes on, 83-5991 
communication with, 16-4116 
deserts on, 18-3125 
Ireozing on, 17-4585 
life on, 13-3512 
men on, 13-3 >12 
moons of, 9-2296 
mountains on, 13-7251 
radiation of heat fiom, 13-4811 
Story of, 1 140, 144, 4-919, 958, 1031, 8 19CJ, 
1967. 8-2249, 2389-92 
volcanoes on 13-3251 
water on, 18-7032, 3125, 13-3388, 3512 
see also Canals 

Morales, Bimtul, missionary to New Zealand 

Marseillais, ship in "Twenty Thousand 
Loagms," 19-5053 
see als > Avengei 

“Marseillaise,” national anthem of bianco, 

5-11 8-2281, 2254 14- 3 7b'. 

Marseilles, battalion of, 8-2418, 14-7765 
Front h port, 9-2418, 2421, 30-620- 
Garde of, 8-2282 

Marshal Forwardsi see Bldeher. Oeneial 
Marshall. Chief Justice, college ol, 17-451* 
Marsh-buck, and >oung, 81-'»6(>5 
Marsh-elder, a plant, 80-6215, 521b 
Marshss, btuis of the 9-2341 
dowers of the, 19 5085 
Marshfield, home of Webster 10 2442 
Marsh-^as^ carbon compound 5-1 U7, 7-1888-8'*, 

smells of 18-4636 
see also Carbon 
Marsh-hawk, a bird, 18-7157 
Marsh-hensi sec Mud liens 
Marsh-mallow, a plant, 80 5212 5215 
Marsh-mallows, making, 14-3553 
Marsh-marigold, a flower, 11-2882 15-7815-1 5 

19-5088-87 

Marsh-pennywort, a plant 19 ’>092 
Marsh-samphire, a plant, 80-5218 
Marsh-trefoil, a plant, 19-5084 
ace also Buck-bean 
Marsh-wren, nest of, 88 6760 ^ 

Marston Moor, battle of, 7-1868, 1865 
Marsupials, pouched animals, 4-874, 14-8668, 
81-5664 

Marten, a fur-animal. 3-804, 18-6074 

Martha** 

Martin, * 

pope of Renter and Fabriano, 18-5100 
Martin, Mrs. Attwood, Bi see Martin, Oeoig 

Martin, George Madden, A met can write i 6 - 210 ? 
Martin, Helen B., American writer. 8-2102 
Marttn^Homw S H American painter, 18-4247, 

Martin. Jenny, tale of. 83-6129 

by plokens, 10-2469, 2677 


l a fur-animal. 3-804, 18-6074 

t’s vineyard, glacial moraine, 1-14 

, character m “Tom Brown's School- 




winter sleep of, 84-6375 
see dso Prairie-dog 


■61*5675-76 


tatlan Sculptor, 5-1172 

artlaa, birds. 8-9215-16, 16*3461 

of’ the 
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Marvell, Andrew, and Milton, 32-5675, 5678 

English poet, 18-1599 
Marx, Karl, socialist, 24-6338 
Mary, and Hob Singleton, 18-1784 
Mary, c-haiatier in “ nickel on the Hearth,” 
9-2.502 

Mary, mother of .lesus, 2-536, 20-5280 
Mary, queen of England, wile of (Jeorge V, in 
India. 7-1712 

““?i Z, queen of England, and Calais, 

married Philip II. 13-3:512. 22-5810 
physician of, 18-Mi.iO 
reign of. 4-85‘E 19-5001 

Mary ZZ, quei n ni England, wife of William of 
Orange, 4-1043, 14-3547 
Mary, queen of France, 21-5510 
Mary, Duchess, wife uf Maximilian, 14-35 14 
Mary, of Dorraine, regent of Scotland. 12-3112 
Mary, of Modena, queen of England, 4-1013 
Mary, Princess, daughter of Charles 1, 4-103S, 
7-1856 

Mary, Princess, ot I’oitugul. married Philip 11, 
22-5 S 40 

“Mary Barton,” hv Haskell, 10-2023 
Mary-buds, flow'd*. 11-2582 
Maryland, approved Constitutinn, 6-1302 
during Civil War, 8-2011, 2016. 2048 
flower of, 22-5 S 1 h 
history of. 23-5057 
Indian-, uf, 1-21 
name of. 2-628 
no s(at, UMvisily, 17-4570 
“Mary Magdalen,” In LLbhel, 13-3300 
“Mary Magdalene,” i .living by Oonutello, 

11- 2706 

“Maryland, My Maryland,” by Randall. 

12- 3053 

Mary Stuart, queen of Sent-, and Philip 1 1. 
22-‘.S,.0 

Elir.ihelh and 9-fionh- 
in ‘The Abb»*l," 6-LP«6 
let I * 1 s of. 15-3 VIM) 

leign ot, 4-MUl. 1011, 8-2072: 12-3132. 

HI 11-42 

Marzipan, c.indus of, 14-3552 
foi Easter 13-3.521 

Masaccio, Italian painter, 17-4500, 1502 
Masefield, John, EuglHh writer, 23-6'MO 
Masegne family, \mifi.u: sculpt ms. 5-1172 
Mashie, a golt-cluh. 12-221 !, 3213 
Mask, fox and the. 9-2317 
in baseball. 20-52 is 
Indian, 20-5328 

Maskelyno, Nevll, English astronomer, 7-1082 
Maskinonge, a fish. 10-27<*1, 2706 
Maskoki, Indian simk. 1-21 

Mason, James M., Confederate commissioner, 
e- jo tv 

Mason, John, and N< \v Hampshire, 2-533 
Mason, Joseph, inns of, 13-318 1 
Mason-bee, an insect. 11-JS5U 
Masons, birds as, 22-5752 
Mason-spider: pee Trap-dour spulei 
Mason-wasp, an insei t. 11-2860 
Masques, at Kemlwoitb, 21-5180. 5580 
of Milton, 22-5671 
Mass, and heat. 13-3 Hi? 

ineusun ment of, 14-3671, 3673, 15-3825 
«.f filing*', 12-3226 
what it is. 3-566 
Mass, of I5,i. h, 13- 32S 6 
of Pa lest i fua, 13-3285 

Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 2-5 33 
and Northwest Territory, 7-1834 
approved Constitution. 6-1302 
boors and shoes in, 10-2686 
colonial schools in, 4-U60 
cotton manufactures of, 10-2681, 19-4886 
cutlet y in. 18-1802 
flag of, 21-5492 
ilower of. 22-5816 
gems from, 24-6380 
glass in, 5-1264 
grant to, 4-895 
gypsy moth In, 12-3195 
holidays of, 17-4470 
insects of, 13-3307 
Iron in, 22-5688 
no state university, 17-4570 
presidents from, 7-1840: 9-2382 
refused to pay taxes, 4-'J‘»8 
shoes in, 12-3103 
Visited by Lejf, 2-271 
Massachusetts Bay, lighthouse in, 3-749 


Massachusetts Bay Colony, and Harvard, 
17-4566 

euily history, 2-526-27, 532 
John Winlhiop, governor of, 10-2455 
Massachusetts Hall, at Harvard University, 
17-4566 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 17-4567 
Mass6na (Andrt), French marshal, 17-4366 
Massif, Central, highlands in Fiance, 9-2416, 

2420 

Massllla: sec Marseilles 
“ Master Humphrey's Clock,” by Dickons, 

10- 2150 

“ Masterman Beady,” by Marryat, 8-2025 
“ Master of the world: ” see Alexander the 

Eicat 

Mastodon, prehistoric animal, 1-14, 50, 4-1016; 

11- 291 9 , 14-3667-68, 20-5329 
Masts, of ship. 15-3959; 18-4619-20 

pine-trees tor ship’s, 4-994 
see also Lattice-masts 
Mat, a wool, 10-2519 
Matador, domino-gumes, 15-4044 
Matawan Creek, sharks in, 10-2478 
Matchbox, ti Irk with, 2-382 
Matohes, a box of. 1-111. 14-3639 
and fire. 17-4389, 22-5757, 5762 
figures made of wax, 2-t90 
flaming of, 19-1875 
tor out-doors, 15- PH 5 
ill bhd’.s nest, 22-o716 
making, 9-2427-3U 
pioldrms concerning, 7-1S55 
•sti iking ot, 3-8H9- JO 
sulphur in, 5- ISlt 
tucks with, 3-731 
wlij blown out, 1-170 
Match-stand, modeling a, 23-6167 
Materialism, meaning of. 17-1483 
Materials, raw, '10-268 i 
Mathewson, great pitcher, 20-5250 
Matilda, daughter of lleniv 1. 3-V»0, 592 
Matilda, quern of England* see Maud 
“Matilda Wrede,” by l^geiiof, 20-5316 
Matrimony, cliaiade, 9-2265 
Matrix, of linotype, 4-951 
ol talking- machine, 21-5601 
Mattathlas, a Jew. 1-127 
Mattawa, 1 cached, 3-556 
Matter, and heat. 16- *085 

changed by movement, 13-3425 
not found on earth, 19-5021 
ol poisoned wound, etc, 6-1460 
of the brain. 14-3689, 3692 
properties ot, 14-3775 
the grey, 18-1691 
W'hat it is, 4-851 
w*hy solid or liquid, 5-1192 
Matterhorn, mountain in Alp-, 12-2980, 296J 
Matthew, apostle in Ethiopia, 9-2351 
Matthias I, king of Hungniv. etc, 11-2898, 290' 
21-5656, 5658 

Matthison, Friedrich, Him nun pm t, 14-37*. 2 
Mattress, for out-of-doors, 15-404 5 
Maud, queen ol England, life of, 3-590. 12-313) 
“Maud Miiller,” h\ Whittier. 6-1616 
Mauley, Sir Edward, in "The Pluck l>wart," 

6- 1 i'»7 

Mauretania, ship, 10-2191 
Maurice, and the Netherlands, 14-3516 
Maurice, m “ Panterbury Tales,” 2-4‘»5 
Mauritius, blids of, 1-53 6-1502, 1508 

Mauritshuls, museum in tin* Hague, 14-35 IS 
Maury, Matthew F., and Anna poll.- 18-4737 
Maury Hall, at Annapolis, 18-1713 
Manse Headrlgg, charaetei in “old Mortality” 

7- 1777 

Mausoleum, a tomb, 20-5207 
Mausolus, king of Caria, tomb of. 20-5207 
Mauve, first coal-tar dye, 10-2539 
Mawson, Dr. Douglas, arctic exploier, 21-5466 
Maxim. Sir Hiram, and flying-machine. 1-174 
emperor of Rome, and Constant I us 

20-5383 

Maximilian, of Austria, emperor of Mexico. 
17-4402 

and Mexico, 17-4396 
Maximilian X, duke of Bavaria. 10-2658 
Maximilian Z, Holy Roman Emperor, 10-2555, 
11-2898; 14-3514 

Maxlmlnlus, emperor of Rome, 4-1026 
Maxwell, Clerk, and color-printing. 14-3615 
Maxwell, James Clerk, Scotch mathematician 
and electrician, 8-2170 
Maxwellton, and Annie Laurie, 14-3769 

O4S9 
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May, blrthstone for, 94-6377 

flower of the, 16-4134; see also Hawthorn 
name of, 17-1533 

Mayas, natives of Central America, 17-4400 
May-beetle i see June-bug 
May bloom, FrlneoM, In “ Falryfoot,” 15-4049 
Mayenoet see Mainz 
Mayflower, a plant. 11-2878, 2884 
state flower, 99-5816 
see also Tralling-arbutus 
Mayflower, ship, 9-523, 526, 4-959, 1036 
Mayflower, yacht, 91-5491 
May-fly, an Insect. 13-3301, 3305 
Mayhew, Dr., and Mary Kenton, 8-1956 
Mayhew, Thomas, cabinet-maker, 93-6174 
Maylfle, Mrs., character in " Oliver Twist,” 
10-2562 

Maylle, Bose, character In ” Oliver Twist,” 
10-2565 

Maynard, John, pilot, 14-3739 
Mayo, Charles B., American surgeon, 18-4634 
Mayo, William J., American surgeon, 18-4634 
Mayon. volcano In Philippines, 8-2153 
May -pinks! see May-llower 
Maypole Xnn, In " Bnrnaby nu«lge,” 11-2777 
May-rose: see Guelder-rose 
Mays, Boston family, 8-2099 
Mesagan, seaport, 10-4301 
Mass, goat in a, 91-5152 
Massinl, Joseph, Italian patriot, 19-3086, 
16-4155, 4158 

Meade, Gen. George G., and West Point, 

. 18-4735 

at Gettysburg. 8-2050-51 
Meadow-barley, u grass, 5-1347 
“ Meadow Grass,” by Brown, 8-2101 
Meadow-grasses, 5-1347, 1319, 1351: 19-3059 
Meadow-lark, a bird, 13-3159 
Meadow-rue, alpine, 18-4756, 1758 
various, 19-5086-87 

Meadow-sweet, a plant, 16-4151, 19-4949, 4952 
see also Splrica 
Meadow-toadstool, 19-face 1882 
Meanwell, Margery, “Goody Two Shoes,” 
90-5179 

Meanwell, Tommy, In “Goody Two Shoes,” 
90-5179 

“Measure for Measure,” by Shakespeare. 3-561 
Measurement, and science, 14-3671 
by shadows, 9-2208 
of si ream, 93-6083 

Measures, and their equivalents, 1-111 
systems of, 141-3672-73 
feat, cooking of, 4-1082; 10-2578 
food-value of. 11-2727. 13-3271 
frozen. 6-1376 
in New Zealand. 0-1190 
poisoning hy, 19-5033 
deat-entraot, food value of, 19-3183 
Meath, kingdom of, 91-5551 
Meat-Industry, in Chicago, 10-2679, 2684 
Mecca, Moslems and, 93-6105 
pilgrimage? to. 16-3858; 16-4298 
shrine of, 19-3029-30 . „ 

Mecklenburg Co., H. C., resolutions of, 4-1000 
Meoklenburg Declaration of Independence, 
anniversary celebrated, 17-4470 
Medal, for the Armada vlctory> 4-862 
Medea, princess, 1-201 

Modes, history of. 7-1819; 19-4960, 4968, 4970; 
90-5145 

Media, Asiatic country, 90-5145 
Medloi, Italian family of, 19-3080 
Mediol, tombs, by Michael Angelo, 16-4173, 4181 
Medloi, Catherine de, queen of France and 
Huguenots, 8-2072, 2074-75 
Medloi, Borenso de, ruler of Florence, 11-2792; 
19-3192 

statue, by Michael Angelo, 18-4181; 19-5079 
Medlolnia from Central America, 17-4406 
from coal-tar, 3-416 
given In mllk M 11-2828 
In Colonial days, 4-966 
In United States, 10-2686 
why nasty, 19-3143 

Medicine-dance, of Winnebago. 7-1841 
Medicine Bat, Canadian town, 91-5612 
Medioin e-men, of Indians, 1-18; 11-2781 
Medioks, plants. 16-4135 

Medina, character In “ Faerie Queene,” 3-699 
Medina, pilgrimages to, 15-3868 
Meditations, of Marcus Aurelius, 8-541 
MeAttemaean Goa, animals In. 4-1075 
as boundary, 18-3855 
countries along, 1-151; 8-850; 14-3742 


Mediterranean Sea, sponges of, 16-4269 
Medium, air and water as a, 14-35 b8 
conveys sound, 17-4579 
Mednsa, jelly-fishes, 9-2413 
see also Jelly-fish 
Meerut, writing at, 18-4799-4800 
« Meeting of Parrots,” by Marks 7-1755 
Meetings, Mothers' 19-3220 
Meg, character m The Chimes:” see 
Margaret 

character In “Little Women,” 8-2098-99; 
90-5169 

Megaloeaurns, fossil animal. 1-54 
Megatherium, fossil animal, 14-3668 
Meg Merrilles, character m " Guy Mannering,” 
8-1626 

Megs, Stand-np, a game. 19-6132 
Meirlngon, In Switzerland, 99-b846 
Meissen, porcelain of. 11-2763-64; 17-4540 
Meiesonler (Jean X>. B.), French artist, and 
motion-pictures, 90-5136 
his picture of battle of Friedland, 9-2285 
“ Meisterslnger,” opera, by Wagner, 13-3293, 
3394 

Melanesia, island of, 8-1492 
Melbourne, capital of Victoria, 6-1370 
Melchers, Gari, American painter, 18-1252 
Melchus: see Patrick, St. 

Mellc, a grass, 19-3056 
Melilot, a plant, 16-1211 

Mell^Mr.^ character In “David Copperfleld, 

Mellville, David, and gas-llghtlng, 3-677 
Melodies, Negro. 19-3051 
Melodrama, anagram from, 19-5037, 5133 
Melody, meaning of, 19-4903 
Melons, Island of, 16-1172 
Melrose Abbey, and Abbotsford. 6-l r >01 
Melting-pot, America Is, 10-2690 
see also Crucible 

Membranes, mucous. 8-2171. 9-2363-04, 2366-67 
of the eui\ 16-3912, 3917 
of the skull, 10-2571 

Memling, Bane, character m “ Finish 1 and the 
Hearth," 16-4073 

Memnon, Egyptian statues, 16-4175 
Memoirs, of General Grant, 3-789 
Memorial Day, celebration of. 17-4165 
Memory, and thinking, lS-TiOSO 
habit ol, 10-2173 
how to remembor, 18-4856 
of dog, 8-1161 
pleasures of, 4-823 
power of, 19-4996 
training, 19-5021 

Memory, Band of, in " Blue Bird,” 99-5836-37 
Memphis, built by Menes, 19-4960 
palms at, 93-6185 

Memphis, city In Tennessee, 93-5962 
Men, and pain, 18-4692 

how did men learn to talk, S-1286 
problem concerning lost, 3-624 
puzzle-picture of famous, 18-4810 
rocks that look like. 6-1311 
who gave us light, 3-663 
who made the world known, 1-59 
Hee also Seven Wise Men of Orec . Wise 
Men of the East 

Menagerie-race, holding s, 16-4612 
Menal Straits, bridge over, 1-33 
Men and Women, Book of: sou Tables of 
Contents 

Menoine, and his mother, 81-5479 
Mendel, studies of. 99-5894 
Mendelssohn, Moeee. Jewish leader, 94-6336 
Meadeleeoha-Bartholdy (Jakob B. F.), German 
composer, 13-3292. 3379; 94-6335-36 
Mending, lessons In, 14-3555; 18-4294 
Mendoza, Don Pedro de, Spanish explorer, and 
Buenos Ayres, 17-4512, 4513 
Menelane, king of Sparta, 1-73; 7-1710 
Menendez (de Aviles, Pedro), founded St. 
Augustine, 9-276 

Menee, a king of Egypt, 18-4846: 19-4960 
Men-Bau-Ba, king of Egypt, 18-4846-48 
Mennonitee, religious sect, 8-2102 
Mentone, caves near, 11-2786 
Merak, a star, 10-2639-41. 2645 
Mercator i see Kramer, Gerhard 
Meroidtz, character In “ Count of Monte Crlsto,” 
18-4315; 17-4481 

Merchant, in ” Canterbury Tales,” 16-3939 
Merohant-navy, German, 11-2771 . „ 

“Merchant of Venice,” by Shakespeare, 8-330, 
91-5579, 5686 
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Merohants, Don Quixote challenges the, 4-904 
Herein, kingdom of, 3-466 
Heronry, a Greek god, 4-1061; 17-4634 
and the woodman, 11-2963 
Heronry, element, and hands, 14-3684 
and liquid air, 16-4085 
as measure for air-pressure, 10-9978 
behavior in tube, 19-4877 
chloride of, 7-1696 

■dement, 1-164, 170; 3-566; 0-1316, 1818; 6-1670; 
7-1698, 1887 

for barometer, 3-812; 8-2136 
for mirrors, 0-1268 
in Brazil, 30-6371 
In thermometers, 8-1987; 17-4396 
iron floats on, 14-3775 
production of, 10-2680 
specific giavlty of, 16-3828 
Heronry, planet, story of. 1-140, 148; 9-2249, 
2388-89; 11-2804 

Hercntlo, Shakespearian character, 3-448 
Horoy, character In “ Martin Chuzzlawlt,” 

10- 2673 

Heredith, George, British author, B-2329; 

16-4083 

Heredith, William T., poems: see Poetry Index 
Hergenthaler, Ottmar, invented linotype, 4-947; 

11- 2718 

Merida, Spanish city, 13-3338 
Meridians, of longitude, 7-1766 
Uerlno, a kind of sheep, 3-407, 408 
Merkat, of Arabs, 33-6102 
“ Merlin,” by lmmermann, 13-3398 
Merlin, a wizard, 3-700. 719; 4-882-84; 19-5119 
Herlin, a falcon, 7-1899-190H 
Mermaids, imaginary sca-creatures, 1-221; 
4-1073-74 

the little mermaid, 6-1478 
Mermaid Tavern, and Shakespeare, 31-5672 
Merman, imaginary sea-creature, 1-221 
Mona and the forsaken, 4-977 
Merope, a J Mo lade. 13-3374 
Merovingians, In Paris, 21-5534 
Merrlam, Florence, on the Tanager, 9-2145 
Merrlxnao, ship, the first iron-clad, 8-20 48-49, 
2051; 33-6203 

Merrimao Biver, a boundary. 3-526 
Merry-go-round, for garden, 23-6003 
outside moves faster, 3-813 
Merrymlnd, the little fiddler, 17-4111 
Martens, a servant, 6-1151 
Merv, town in Asia, 15-3924 
Mervyn, Arthur, character In " Guy Manner- 
ing,” 6-1627 

Mervyn Ball, In “Guy Manncring,” 6-1627 
Mesaba Bange, iron in, 32-5688 
Mesas, of America, 4-face 851 
Mesmerizing: see Hypnotizing 
Mesophytes, medium plants, 19-5085 
Mesopotamia, history of, 16-3855-56, 3862; 
18-1957, I960 

Mesquite, a tree, 14-3625. 21-5435 
Messages, carried by pigeons, 9-2217, 2^19 
flashing at night. 31-6518 
of Indians, 9-2268 
prehistoric, 13-3 479 

Messala, character in “Ren Hnr, 90-5257 
Messallna, Roman empress, 9-538 
Messallne, Shakespearian character, 2-445 
Mess Ball, at West Point. 18-4736 
“ Messiah,” by Handel. 13-3285 
Messina, earthquake of, 13-3252; 13-4694 
Italian city, 13-3086 
Messina, Strait of, near Italy, 18-4811 
Msssua, and Mowgli, 31-5469 
Metacarpus, bones of tlie hand, 10-4200 
see also Knuckles 
Metacomet: see King Philip 
Metals, ago of, 3-617 
allow light to pass, 16-3907 
alloys of, 7-1888 
and the oarth, 18-4276 
us conductors of heat, 16-4233 
compounds of, 7-1813, 1816 
conductors of, 18-3148 
fatigue of, 16-4023 
for mirrors, 5-1263, 1268 
French manufactories of, 9-2420 
furnished by colonies, 4-993 
heat changes, 10-2653 
In Rumania, 13-3240 
In Spain, 13-3347 
In stars, 11-2741 
In sun, 8-2094 
liquid: see Mercury 


totals, Phoenician workers In, 80-8200 
poisoning of, 81-6616 
production of, 10-2680 
salts of. for adulterating, 7-1829 
use of, by Indians. 1-16-17 
what they are. 8-1314, 1816 
Metatarsus, bones of the foot, 16-4201 
Metcalfe^ Sir Charles, governor of Canada, 

Meteorites, and moon, 33-6215 
fall on the earth; 14-8677 
iron in, 98-6687 

one called Callle Aerolite, 141-2646 
origin of, 1-143; 8-1966, 1988 
see also Meteors, Shooting-stars 
Metemolojrr, science of the weather, 10-2636; 

Meteors, or falling-stars. 1-149; 7-1681-82; 
10-2541, 2545; 14-3677; 93-5989 
on earth, 5-1160 
Meters, for gas, 3-417-18 
Methodists, a religious sect, 8-2043; 14-3738 
in Canada, 81-5407 
Methodius, Greek monk, 11-2902 
Msthven, battle of, 13-3135 

to ordinary alcohol, 

Metro, meaning of, 14-3672 
Metropolitan Aid Sooiety, and criminals, 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Building, in New 

York, 19-5008, 5010. 5013 
Metropolitan Ufo Insurance Company, clock of, 
6 - 1 538 , 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York, 
16-4220; 17-4590-91; 19-5016-18 
Mets, bishopric of. 10-2559 
surrender, 10-2598 

Meunler, Constantin, Belgian sculptor, 16-4171. 

Meuse, river in ’Europe, 14-3539-40 
Mcnioan War, and standard, 31-5494 
and West Pointers. 18-4736 
history of, 7-1842-44; 13-3492; 17-4402 
Monloo, and Texas, 7-1840 
animals of, 2-287; 5-1211 
ants in. 11-2972 
archaeology of, 90-5326, 5328 
Aztecs in, 1-19 
birds of, 9-2342-45 
boll-weevil in, 13-3205 
buildings of, 17-4403 
cathedral of, 17-4403 
French in, 9-2290, 10-2443 
fruit in, 3-650 
gems from, 34-6380, 6382-83 
gold of. 30-5318 

history of. 2-274, 331: 4-867. 900; 13-3342. 

3346; 16-4078; 17-4396-97 
map of. 17-1399 
metals in, 10-2680 
printing in, 14-3612 
rubber in, 33-5793 
sisal hemp in, 16-4003 

trouble with United States, 9-2380; 13-8496 
see also Mexican War 
Mexico, City of. capture of, 3-274; 7-1814-15 
history, 17-4402 

Mexloo, Gulf of, description, 1-13; 17-4397 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo, German composer, 13-3294 ; 
34-6336 

Mestizos, South American half-breeds, 18-460G. 
4608 

Mloa, a mineral, 10-2682; 99-5887 
Mloa-sohist, a variety of rock, 30-5350 
Mleawber, Mr,, character in “ David Copper- 
field, 9-2320; 11-2865 
Mlee, and the cat, 17-4346 
eat acorns, 16-3896 
eaten by ants, 11-2974 
turned to horses, 3-798 
various kinds of, 3-806-08 
Mlehael, czar of Russia. 14-3724 
Michael, in “Paradise Lost/’ 33-5680 
M ic h ael, Prince, character in “The Land of 
Youth/’ 3-2061 

Michael Angelo, and St. Peter’s, 13-3082 
comments of, 11-2786. 2794, 2796 
Italian sculptor, 6-1178: 11-2797; 16-4178, 

4181; 17-4590, 4693; 39-5925, 5933 
statue of, 18-4672 
work of, 19-5079, 5100-05 
“ Michael Xohlhaas," by Kletst, 13-8896 
Mfohaelmas-dalales, cultivation of, 9-816; 

6-1619 
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Michigan, admission of, 7-1840; 13-3491 
flower of, 99-5816 
fruit in, 3-649, 601, 3-2886 
history of, 7-1834, 1888 
manufactures of, 10-2086 
metals of, 10-2678 
peaches In, 3-649 
timber In, 9-2887 

Mlold^an ^Channel, of the St. Mary's River, 

Michigan Lake, In America, 1-11, 8-278 82-5826; 

83-6112-13, 6120 
rescue in. 11-2810 

Michigan University, at Ann Arbor. 17-4071 
Xlcmacs, Indian tribes, 11-2784 
Microbes, and blood-cells, 6-1 480, 1409-61. 1464 
and fruit, 15-3901 
and nitrogen compounds, 13-3351 
and nose, 7-1648; 24-6232 
dangerous, 84-6361 
discovery of, 18-4634 
effect of heat and cold on, 16-4088 
filtered out by nose, 7-1648 
m milk, 4-905, 11-2831, 31-5638 
in mouth, 8-2079 
killed by carbolic acid, 10-2539 
killed by cooking, 4-1082 

kinds and effects, 1-44, 188; 3-805, 4-817, 905, 

914. 1019 
life of, 13-3389 
microbes on, 18-4811 
of a cold, 10-2540 
of rotting wood, 8-2008 
.of tuberculosis, 11-2802 ' 

poisoned in bowel, 9-2367 
ripen cream, 17-4372 
use nitrogen, 5-1246 
Microphone, use of, 82-5860; 84-6317 
Microscope, meaning of, 11-2738 
story of the, 9-2331 
use of, 18-2998, 17-4371 
Midas, king of Phrygia, gold-legends about, 

20-5318, 88-6682 
Middle Ages, locks of, 84-6358 
spoons of, 18-4805 
Middlesex, English county, 2-46S 
Midgard, legendary serpent, 1-95 
Midges, Injurious Insects, 12-3199 
Midnight Bun, 14-3651, 3661 
Midnight Bun, a boat, 19-5073 
Midshipman, anagram from, 19-5037. 5133 
and Annapolis, 18-4737. 4742 
Midsummer Day, date of, 14-3708 
Midsummer-Men i see Sedum 
“Midsummer Might's Dream,” by Shakespeare, 

2- 327; 81-5584 

Midway Island, American, 8-2117, 2156 

Mignonette, a flower, 1-249, 17-4475 

Migration, of birds, 8-518; 9-2214 

Mlxron, a measure, 82-6814 

Milan, Duohy of, 10-2656; 82-5850 

Milan, Duke of, Shakespearian character, 2-329; 

3- 639 

Milan, and St Ambrose, 15-4030-31 
brave cardinal of, 6-1207 
Italian City, 18-3078, 8084, 3086 
presses In. 14-3610 

Mlldenhall, Sir John, ambassador to India, 

Mildew, plant disease, 14-3786 
stains of, 81-5644 

Miles, Alfred H., poems: see Poetry Index 
Miles, Oeneral Kelson A., at Porto Rico, 8-2154 
Miles, problem concerning number of, 5-1365 
Milford Bound, In New Zealand, 6-1490 
Military College, at Kingston. 83-6122 
Milk, as a food, 11-2727, 2827; 13-3274-75 
as an invisible Ink, 5-1302 
boiling, 16-4273 

boy who found deer's, 83-6028 
character In “ Blue Bird,” 88-6836 
condensed, in Switzerland, 18-2992 
cooking of, '4-1082 
crust on heated, 17-4685 
disease carried in, 11-2801 
divine, 18-4785 
fat In. 17-4272 

how does a cow make, 3-1587 
In the United States, 10-2878 
iron In, 8-1481 
Latin name for, 9-2867 
mammals feed young on, 14-8668 
not used in China, 9-406 
of coooanut, 9-1998, 2009 
of goats, 8-410 


Milk, problem of measuring, 1-266 
reaction of. 7-1816 
salt in, 5-1315 

Bo Si r if& 8 ?',iiV ! .v m: uwM * : 

specific gravity of, 15-3827-29 
stains of, 80-6177 
water in, 6-1192-93 
watering, 15-3829 
see also Lactose, Microbes 
Milkmaid: see Cuckoo-flower 
Milk-sugar: see Lactose 
Milk-thistle, a plant, 80-5229 
see also Sow-thistle 
Milkweeds, several, 19-6092 
Milky Way, of stars, 7-1880; 8-1969; 10-2640: 
11-2737, 2740 

Mill, John Stuart, English thinker, 16-4155, 4160 
Millais, Sir John B., pictures of. 4-854, 7-1772 
8-2075, 19-6079 
sketch of Thackeray, 9-2326 
Miller, Dmlly H., poems, see Poetry Index 
MUler, Jaok, in story, 88-5709 
Miller, Joaquin, American poet, 17-4463 
poems, see Poetiy Index 
MUler, Patrick, steamship for, 10-2490 
Miller, Busy, in story, 83-5709 
MUler, Thomas, poems: see Poetry Index 
MUler, William, poems* see Poetry Index 
MUler, and his pets, 15-3873 
in '* Canterbury Tales,” 15-3939 
MUlet, Prank D„ American painter, 10-4250 
MUlet, J. P., French artist, his picture of ” The 
Gleaners," 9-2419, 10-4221 
Millet, for bread. 5-1132 
Milliners, and murdered birds. 9-2340-41 
MiUlpedes, an animal, 13-3356- r >7 
"Mill on the Ploss,” by Eliot, 10-2626 
MlUs, Clark, American sculptoi, 18-4668 
Mills, Mrs., and Earl Nlthsdale, 9-2235 
Mills, bi ive maid of the mill, 18-3000 
for cotton, 19-4886 
tor flour, 88-5716 
for grinding, 5-1137 
modern roller, 5-1138 
of India, 6-1633 
old rouple at the mill, 11-2943 
steel-rolling: see Steel-making 
Milne, Prof. John, student of earthquakes, 
13-3254 

MUnwood, m "Old Mortality," 7-1776 
Milo l *>ee Melos, Island of 
Milton, Ann. sister of John. 22-5673 
Milton, Christopher, hi other of John, 32-5673 
Milton, John, Eng' 


Ulton, John, English poet. 6-1571, 8-2012. 
14-3771, 18-4599, 81-5188, 5672, 23-5673. 
33-6029, 60.11 

as statesman under Cromwell, 4-1039, 7-1862 

blindness of, 88-6675 

hymn written by, 8-2013, 2017 

poems: see Poetiy Index 


portrait, 8-2017 
Milton, John, Senior, 83-5673 
Milton, Mary, wife of John. 82-5676 
Mimeograph, for copying, 18-4821 
Mlmiory, protective, 13-3018, 3021 13-3446; 

17-4356 

see also Birds, Camouflage, Inst 'is, etc. 
Minas Basin, in Nova .Icotlu, 1-223, 81-6514, 

• 5547, 6550 

Mind, power of, 3-648 
studies of, 18-4749 
Minden, battle of. 14-3768 
Mlnden, ship, 81-6494 
Mineralogy, study of, 11-2915 
Minerals, exhibit of, 80-6332 
for china painting, 17-4548 
in Rumania, 13-3240 
of Russia, 15-3798 
of the United States. 141-2678 
production of, 10-2680 
Minors, In Russia, 15-8798 
of coal, 4-834 

see also Coal-mines, Gold-mines, etc 
Miners, caterpillars, 18-8017 _ 

Minerva, a Roman goddess, 7-1710; 80-6180 
Minerva Church, decorations by Lippi. 18-5102 
Mines, Are in, 83-6708 
king of the golden, 4-1062 
liquid air in, 16-4086 
open-pit iron, 89-6691 
Minim: see Music 
Mining, hydraullo, 83-6095 

Mining, United States Department In charge of. 

9-T487 
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Mining. School ofi see Queen's University 
Ministers, appointment of United States, 0-1486 
four wise, 10-4988 

see also under names of Individual countries 
Miniver, heraldic name of ermine, 19-6074 
Minks, fur-animals, 10-4060; 19-5072 
« Minna von Bamfeeln." by Lessing, 13-8894 
Minneapolis, city In Minnesota, 10-2084; 33-6071 
Minnesingers. German bards, 13-8394 
Minnesota, admission of, 13-8492 
flower of, 33-6816 
Iron In, 10-2678; 38-6688, 6691 
lakes of, 1-14 
wheat In, 9-2886 
Minflows. for bait, 10-2705-06 
Minos, king of Crete, 90-5186 


Minotaur, the monster, 90-6200 
Minot Ledge, lighthouse on, 3-749 
“ Minstrel Boy to the War has Gone,” song, 


“ Minstrel Boy to the War has Gone," song, 
14-3770 

Minstrels, negro, 13-8061 
Talllefer, a minstrel, 3-689 
“Minstrel's Ours*," by Uhland, 13-3396 
Mint, of London. 14-3645 
of United States, 14-3645 
of Venice, 6-1170 
the magic, 6-1518 
what It does, 10-2653 

Mint, a plant. 13-3217; 16-4136; 19-4955-66 
Mint-family, of plants, 18-4660 . 

Mlnto, Earl of, governor of Canada, 6-1281 
Minuet, a dance, 4-963, 965 
Mlnult, Peter, bought Manhattan, 3-528 
governor of New Amsterdam, 3-528 
Minute, marking the, 6-1546 
unit of time, 14-3672 
Minute Men, a staUie to, 18-4669 
Miquelon, Islands of, in Atlantic, 4-900; 9-2426 
Mira, a star, 10-2843 

Mlrabeau (Oomte do), French revolutionist, 
16-1099-4100. 4106 
Mlraflores, on Panama, 31-5596 
Mirage, cause of, 12-3144-45 
explanation of, 33-6076 
of the desert, 23-6101, 6105 
Mlramlchl Biver, in Canada, 1-224 
Miranda, Shakespearian character, 2-329 
Mlrfak, a star, 10-2613 
Mlrko, Frlnoe, 3-723 
Mirror, and Gutenberg, 14-8609 
and Japanese couple, 30-5182 
bends light-rays, 33-6217 
combing hair before, 22-5923 
for heliographing. 17-44 41, 4446 
•making, 6-1268 

Mirrors, Gallery of, In Versailles, 31-5537 
Mirrors, Hall of, 10-2599 
Miser, who hated a good man, 17-4384 
“ Mlserables,” by Hugo, 80-5312 
Missel-thrush, a bird, 8-2112 
egg of, 7-faco 1760 
Mission, furultuie, 33-6177 
Missionaries, and C. M. Tonge, 10-262'i 
early Christian, 10-2560 
from Ireland, 21-5552 
in Ocoania, 6-1492 
in Pacific Islands, B-2160 
of Homan church, 12-3186 
to American fndlnns, 2-278: 4-893-94 
to Britain and Ireland, 1-212. 3-466, 470 
Missionary Btdge, battle of. 8-2050 
Missions, in California, 7-1846 
Spanish. 81-5416 

Mississippi, admitted, 7-1836, 13-3490 
boll-weevil in, 13-3205 
capital of, 83-5966 
dams across, 83-0070 


discovery of, 7-1686 
exploration of, 3-662; 33-6112 


flower of, 83-5816 

history, 9-2377; 93-5960 

secession of, 8-2044; 13-3492; 89-5947 

Spain and the, 6-1391 

territory of, 7-1836 

MlsMsslp^Bivsr, claims to valley of, 4-894, 

deepened, 13-8493 

description of, 33-6071 

discovery of, 9-274 

during the Civil War, 8-2047, 2060 

exploration of, 9-278, 282; 4-893 

French in valley of, 9-533 

In the United States, 1-10, 13 

fflS^adMn«ri.r 2 *^a4.0 


flow.® o£ v $*j!iiiS' MM4 - ,04 ‘ 

jasyMW" 

lead In, 10-3686 
shoes In, 13-8108 

togar-M tsr 

Mist, of what made, 7-1650 
that whitens fields. 14-8572-73 

Bough,” story of, 14-3707-69 

! 3KS!;.i n or t£ t t2Z,-? t *.TN? BOon ‘ 1M *« 

__ see also England 

In "Pilgrim's Progress," 
Pens of. 13-3484 

Mitchell, Lieutenant, character In "Man Wlth- 
. out a Country ,” 21-5616 
nAdbllBHrt. hslfriit of. 1-10; 2-520 
Miterworts, plants, 11-2883 

S f ' * 3 ‘ 3367 - 3364 

author > 10-2821, 2623 
„ a ■ see Poetry index 

**”*20^15 4 ’ thS Great ’ Wn * of Pontus, 8-440, 

aUt *30-M6?° IOm< ' presldent of Argentina, 
Mltre-blook, use of. 8-1939 

J or m of joints, 5-1360 ' 

Mitre-shoot, use of, 8-1939 
JJJtre Tavern. Johnson at 18-4729 
Mixture, what it is, 4-956, 1082; 7-1693 
Mlzar, a star, ip-2039. 2641, 2645 
Moa, extinct bird, 1-68: 9-1502, 1504: 93-6002 
Mobile, history o *, 8-2651-52; 33-5966 
Moccasin, of Indians, 1-17, 12-3106 
Moccasin-flower, state flower, 93-6816 
see also Lady's slipper 


a V oge of Venice. 0-1170 
Moo ^|-oH'd, of America, 8-2109, 2118; 9-2346. 

character ln " Alice In Wonder- 
land,” 18-3157 

MOd 48io° f Eeyptlan possessions, 18-4844, 4848, 

of living things, 30-5328 
of ships In British Admiralty, 14-3573 
Modeltown, how to make, 2-379, 481; 3-615; 

Voo 

Moeritherlnai. a fossil, 14-3067 
Moffatt, Annie, character in "Little Women," 
30-5170 ’ 

“offsttj) ^Bobert, missionary in Bechuanaland. 

Mogul-MaUet, an engine. 8-314; 3-603 
Mogule. Emtilre of , In India, 6-1634, 1636; 

7-1714-16; 15-3928: 16-4078-79 
Moh&os, battle of, 11-2898, 2900. 2903; 31-5650 
the prophet, and the Saracens, 

12-3188 

founder of Mohammedanism, 8-1549, 1688. 
7-1714; 13-3023. 3027-29; 15-3856, 3868 
Mohammed XX, and Constantinople, 13-3192 
Mohammed XT, and Cossacks, 14-3727 
Mohammed AU, viceroy of Egypt, 16-4304 

K ° h 3858 l *386l) B1 3928 eIigl0n * a ' 8080; **-3866, 

Mohammedans, and the Jews, 84-6334 

flowers of Mahomet 8-1649, 1686; 7-1714, 

ln Africa, 10-4302, 4806 
ln British Empire, 16-4081 
In Philippines, 8-$lfi2 
in Turkestan, 15-8804 
Russia and, I4t3722. 3728 
school of, 88-6103 

see also Balkan Peninsula, Moors, Turks 
Mohawks, Indian tribe, 1-21; 3-278 
Mohawk Tansy, history of. 4-894 
Mehloane, Indian tribe, 1-2 i, 196 
Moh ua,^ LOTd, character ln ' Henry Esmond," 

Moleeaa, French chemist, 18-4087 
Molars, kind of teeth, 8-2078-79 
MoZaseesi origin of, 3-708 
rum made from, 6-1892 
use of, 3-708 

Xolaeeee-oandy, recipe, 5-1251 
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Moldavia, history of, 12-3194 
part or Rumania, 13-3240 
Molding', process or. 17-4456 
Molds, for Iron and steel, 23-5695, 5607. 5699 
Molo, an animal, 3-68o-86 , 31-5572. 6574 
Mole-cricket, an insect, 12-3194, 3198 
Moleonles, and heat, 14-3776; 16-4273 
and smell, 18-4636 
behavior, 1-43 
close-bound, 16-3908 
meaning of, 17-4389 

movement of, 13-3427-23; 16-4230; 17-4375, 
4603 

of compound, 6-1418 
of starch, 17-4487 
of water. 12-3126; 16-4084 
what they are, 4-1031; 5-1315 
see also Compounds, making of 
Molitre (Jean B. P.), French dramatist, 

20-5309, 5311 
Molina, a glass, 5-1350 
Molluaes, sen-animals, 10-2611 
Moloch, a lizard, 6-1212, 1218 
MolokaL leper-colony of, 1-71; 8-2150 
Molt, of butterflies and moths, 12-3014 
of caterpillar, 12-3014 
of crabs, 10-2611 

Moltke, General (Hellmnth X. B. von), during 
Austro- Prussian War, 10-2697, 2599 
Molnooa Islands, Dutch possessions, 4-876 
Molybdenum, a mineral, 23-6092 
Mombaea, town in Africa, 10-4306; 23-5806 
Mompeeeon, Catherine, and plague, 3-637, 
Mdmpesson, William, English rector, 3-633 
Mona, and the fursuken Merman. 4-976 
“ Mona Lisa," picture, by Da Vinci, 17-4590, 
4593; 21-5539 

Monale, family of pheasants, 6-1559 
Monarch, a butterfly, 12-3020 
Monarch, a geyser, 3-584 
Monarch of the Baet, an Arum, 10-2582 
Monarohy, form of government, 6-1434 
Monarohy, Buali see Austria-Hungary 
Monasteries, in Amerlcu, 16-4029 
in France, 8-2068 

in Great Bntain, 3-466, 468, 470, 4-858; 

18-4788, 4790-92 
In Russia. 15-3800 
In Switzerland, 13-2986 
In Tibet, 18-3932 
of Ireland, 31-5552 
see also Monks, some famous 
“Monastery," story of the novel, 0- 1 4 6 
Monok (George), of England: see Monk 
(George) 

Monok, Bord, governor of Canada, 8-1276, 1281 
Monoton, town In New Biunswick, 21-5548-19 
see also Canada, luilways and canals 
Monday, name of, 1-92 
Money, coining, 14-3615 
Congress and, 0-1390, 1435 
decimal systems of, 13-3489 
distribution of United States, 13-3191 
how the conjurer makes his, 6-1618 
In circulation, 13-3015 
of Confederacy, 8-2052 
periods that cost, 23-6743 
problems concerning, 4-850; 6-1104 
shells used for, 1-20; 6-1427 
skins as, 13-1834 
things used for, 17-4374 
Money, god ofi see Mammon 
Mongolia, costumes of, 15-3931 
history of, 15-3923 
map of, 15-3926 

Mongolia, ship, In “Round the World." 19-4911 
Mongole, Asiatic people, 15-3926; 23-6066 
invaded Russia, 14-3722 
sweep of the, 15-3860 
Mongoose, Hfe-history, 1-157, 160 
Monitor, a lizard, 5-1210, 1217 
Monitor, ship, 8-2048-49, 2051; 33-6203 
Monitor-nonloe, on fire-boats, 33-6769 
Monk (George), as admiral, 14-3647 
EngllBh general, 3-627, 4-1041 
Monk. Swiss mountain. 32-5840 
Monkbame, In “Antiquary," 7-1667 
Monkeya, and men, 33-5813 

animals. 3-626, 675; 4-908; 5-1287; 8-2078; 

14-3668; 21-5684 
capture of, 94-6244 
fur-animals, 19-5072 
in Congo forest, 18-8180 
In India. 24-6244 
in Pacific Islands, 19-8088 


Koakeye, intelligence of, 21-6605 
monkey and Swar, 94-6290 
parental Instinct of, 90-6190 
puzzle about, 1-110 
Singh, and the, 99-5684 
skin for shoes, 19-3106 
Monkey’s Paoe, a rock, 5-1312 „ „ 

Monks, character in “ Oliver Twist,” 10-2562 
Monks, and silkworm eggs, 7-1829 
In “Canterbury Tales"* 15-3939 
in England, 4-868 
monk and the robber, 24-6291 
some famous, 15-4029 
the Black MonkT 6-1496 
were scholars, 9-477 
Monk’s Hill, in Salzburg, 11-2901 
Monk’s-hood, garden flower, 20-5228, 5234 
Monochord, musical instrument, 5-1087 
Monoliths, Maja, 90-6826 
Monoplane, type of aeroplane, 1-176, l«0 
Monorail, description, 1-99 
Monos. Greek word, 16-4094 
Monotone, what It Is, 16-4094 
Monotrexnes, the first mammals 14-3668 
Monotype, type-setting machine, 4-9.", | 

Monroe, James, administration of. 13-3188, 34i>« 
as president, 7-1837; 9-2382 
college of, 17-4668 

Monroe Dootrlne, of the United States, 7-1833. 
10-2438; 13-3490 

Monsoons, gales of wind, 6-1634 
Monsters, development or, 14-3666 
Imaginary, 1-216 
monster and Andromeda, 4-1052 
of Notre Dame, 31-5534-36 
see also Animals, prehistoric, Bulls, winged 
Montagu aiz, tribe of Indians, 11-279M-31 
Montague family, Khakespeai inn • )i.uai teTs. 

Montague Bones, in T.ondon, 5-1258 
Montafgn e, Mlohel Byquem de, Fiench will, r, 
20-53 ( /, 5311 

Montana, Shakespearian character, 2-441 
Montana, admitted, 13-3491 
copper in, 10-2678, 2685 
flower of, 33-5816 
gems from, 34-6381-82 
sheep in, 10-2678 
sliver in, 10-2680 

woman -represen tali vo from. 12-3121 
Montargls, Castle of, 14-3695 
Montbretla, a plant, 20-5238 
Montcalm (Bonis Joseph), Marqnls de, in 
ada, 1-195; 3-559: 4-892, H98-99. 5-1 1 J 1 
Moat Cenis Tunnel, under Alps, l g-i'i'12, 24-fiJi‘i 
Monteagle, Bord, and gunpowdei plot, 7-1 mis 
Monte Orleto, island, in “Count of Mont. 
Crlsto.” 9-2421; 16-1321 

Monteflore, Sir Moses, philanthropist, 24-<>33.>, 
6338 

Montenegro, and the Great Wnr, 13-3217 
costumes of, 13-3246 
history of, 13-3241, 3247 
mountains of, 11-2901 
Monterey, battle of, 7-1814- lo 
Dana and, 24-6236 

Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, 18-4601, 
20-5366 

Montezuma, ruler of Mexico, 2-27 » 

Mbnteznma XI, Aztec ruler, 17-439S 
Montfort, John, Connt of, and Duke of 
Brittany, 10-2508 

Montfort, Blmon de, English patriot, 3-590, 
8-2071; 18-4797 

Montgolfier (J. M. and J. A), brothers, and 
balloon, 1-173; 39-5810 

Montgomery, James, poems, see Poetry index 
Montgomery (Blohard), American general, 
3-758; 4-1000: 19-5014 

Montgomery, capital of Alabama, 9C-5960, 69»>6 
Month, length of, 9-2296, 23-5896 
lunar, 9-2206 
named for Homer, 20-6307 
Btory of the months, 17-4531 
telling the, 6-1537 

Moathyon, Baron de, fund of, 4-1061 
Mbatloello, home of Thomas Jefferson, 3-781. 
783 

Montmartre, Church of, 15-4038 
Montpelier, home of Madison, 3-402 
Montpellier, University of, medical school, 

Montreal, and the fur-trade, 18-4832, (8J6 
Canadian city, 1-18. 826-27: 3-554; 4-896; 
5-1276, 1279; 7-1769-70; 83-6124 
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Montreal, capture of, 3-559, 756; 4-900, 1000 
winter scene in, 1-227 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Montrose, Duke of, character in “ Rob Roy," 
6-1623 

Montrose, Bari of, In “ Legend of Montrose," 

6- 1497 

Montrose, James Graham, hero of Royalist 
cause, 7-1866 

Monts, Bisur do, settlement of, 3-555 
Monuments, equestrian, 16-4173 
some foreign, 19-5040 

see also Lyslcrates, choraglc monument of 
Moods, of a verb, 13-3466 
Moody, Dwight Lyman, evangelist, 8-2016-17 
Moonrand the elephant, 24-6292 
atmosphere of, 14-3680-81; 16-1311 
cooling of. 6-1413; 13-3384 
distance from earth, 9-2295 
eclipse of, 7-1880, 1883; 12-3146; 13-3507 
eclipses sun, 7-1880; 8-2092 
falling into earth, 17-4374 
Are in the middle of, 12-3229 
halo around, 22-5812 

history of. 1-145, 147; 2-321, 325, 3-568; 

7- 1677, 1680; 8-1969; 9-2204-05 
imitation of. 18-470 4-06 

Indian legends of. 13-3373 

influence on life, 2-377, 12-3145 

Influence on tides, 1-39; 9-2294, 15-4023 

Jules Verne's story of. 16-4115 

life on, 4-912; 12-3013 

man in the, 6-1303; 23-6216 

map of, 9-2208 

marks on the, 12-3044 

mountains of the, 9-2207; 23-6215 

name of. 9-2249 

reflection follows person, 11-2734 
seeing the whole circle of, 16-4112 
shadow of, 7-1881, 1883 
shining of, 14-3680 
size of, 9-2389 

sleeping in light of, 13-3384 
spinning of, 9-2295 
temperature of.- 16-4311 
tides in, 9-2296 

traveling with person, 11-2734 
volcanoes on. 13-3251 
woiship of, 17-4506 
Moon-flower, blooms at night, 15-4014 
Moon-Goddess, temples to, 19-1958 
Moons, of Jupiter, 12-3149 

or planets, 9-2291, 2296, 2390 
of Saturn. 8-208G 
Moonstone, a gem. 24-6377, 6381 
Moore, Albert, his picture ot blossoms and 
sea-shells. 16-fiontis 
Moore, Clement C., poems: sec Poetry 
Index 

Moore, Sir John, Hritish general, 13-3316 
burial. 3-713 

Moore, Thomas, poems: see I'oeti-y Index 
aong-writei, 3-546, 14-3770; 19-4945 
Moore's Creek, battle of, 4-1002 
Moorhen, egg of, 7-face 1760 
nest of, 22-5748 
Moorings, of a ship. 18-4619 
Moors, and Ferdinand 111, 18-1715 
and Inquisition. 13-3344 
in Africa, 16-4307 
in Europe, 13-3339-42 
made paper, 13-3484 
pottery of the, 17-4540 
see also Othello 

Moors, of England: see Selwyn, Maria 
Moos#, hunting the, 22-5918 
kind of deer, 2-412 
Moose-bird i see Whiskey-Jack 
Moose-Jaw, Canadian town, 21-5608, 5610 
Moosswood, a tree, 17-4559-60; 20-5337 
Moquls, Indian tribe, 1-16 
Mora, at Verulam, 22-5912 
Moraines, of prehistoric glaciers, 1-14 
Moran, John, and yellow fever, 12-3237 
Moran, Thomas, American painter, 16-4220 
Morava River, in Europe, 11-2902, 13-3242 
Moravia, province of, 11-2902, 2906; 13-3482 
Moraviantown, battle of, 3-739, 11-2784 
Morcerf, Count of, character In "Count of 
Monte Cristo.’ 1 17-4432 
Morohslla esonlentusi see Morel 
Mordant, Sir, character in " Faerie Queene," 
3-699 

Mordant* cream of tartar as, 13-3386 
Mordeoal, story of, 24-6333 


Mors, Sir John, father of .Thomas More, 3-1330 
More, Sir Thomas, English statesman, 4-668; 

_ 6-1330; 15-8942; 19-5093, 5095 

Morea, part of Greece. 12-3186, 1194: 19-5049 
Moreau (Jean V.), French general, 4-1059; 
17-4364 

Morel, a mushroom. 19-face 4892 
Morelos ^(y Favon, Joed Marla), rebellion of, 

Moreno, Dr., and cougar, 92 *’808 
Morgan, Colonel, character In "Man Without a 
Country," 21-5615 

Morgan, General (Daniel), during Revolution, 

4-10no-01, 1007-08 

Morgan, J. Flerpont, gifts of, 17-4590 
Morgan, Mrs., and Earl Nithsdale, 9-2285 
Morgan, Barak, married Squire Boone, S4-6250 
Morgarten, battle of. 12-2988 
Morglana, a slave, 1-201 

Moriah, Mount, and Solomon’s temple, 94-6381 
Mormons, in Canada, 22-6946 

religious sect, 7-1839, 1844; 21-5416 
Morning, ship, 21-5459 
Morning-glory, a plant. 16-4014 
Morning-glory Spring, in Yellowstone Park, 

3-584 

Momlngslde Park, In New York, 19-5014, 5016 
Morning-star, a weapon, 6-1354 
Monflngton, Lord: see Wellesley, Marquis of 
Moray, Charles, Daiidct and. 20-5316 
Moro Castle: see Morro Castle 
Morocoo, French protectorate, 9-2426; 16-4297, 
4301, 4307-08 

Moros, In the Philippines, 8-2152 
Morrel, Maximilian, character In “Count of 
Monte Cristo," 16-4316; 17-4432 
Morris, George F., American poet, 2-479 
Morris, Gouveraeur, and canals, 18-4766 
comment on Washington, D. C. f 7-1690 
Morris, Robert, and flag, 21-5493 
Morris, William, pa inter-poet, 17-4440; 23-6039 
poems: sec Poetry Index 
Morrls-danoes, how to perform, 11-2805 
sticks lor. 11-2R05 
Morris-men: see Morris dances 
Morrison, Charles, and telegraph, 17-4442 
Morristown. Washington at, 4-1004 
Morro Castlo, at Havana. 12-3235; 23-6049 
Morrogh, death of, 21-5554 
Morse, Jededlah, father of S. F. B., 11-2713 
Morse, Samuel F. B., and telegraph, 10-2487, 
21114; 11-2713; 13-3491, 17-4443 
Morse-code, for telegraph, 14-3577 
Mortar, cohesion of, 3-607 
Venetian, 5-1168 

“ Morte d' Arthur," Abbey and, 16-4248 
by Malory, 16-3911 
Mortises, In wood-joints, 6-1520 
Morton, Colonel, character in “Old Mortality,” 

7-J 776 

Morton, Henry, character in " Old Mortality," 
7-1776 

Morton, Dr. W. T. G., and ansesthetics, 

18-4632 

Mosaics, of Byzantium, 17-4589 
ot Pompeii, 23-6223 
of St. Sophia. 12-3188, 3192 
pictures in, 12-3079, 3081, 3083 
Moscow, burning of, 8-2063; 9-2287-88; 

14-3728-29, 15-4026, 22-5756 
retreat from, 17-1366 
Bursi ui city, 14-3723-24; 16-3796, 3798, 

3800-02 

Moselle Biver, in Europe, 11-2763, 2768 
Moses, as a doctor, 18-4626 
at Memphis, 23-6185 
in Egypt, 18-4849 
Jewish leader, 11-2938; 24-6380 
laws of, 13-3484 

statue of, 16-4173; 19-5099, 5104 
Moslgkan, abbey of, 14-3772 
Moskva Biver, in Russia, 16-3800 
Moslems, Bedouins are, 23-6105 
turn toward Mecca, 12-3029 
see alsd Mohammedans 
Mosques, In Balkans, 12-3288; 19-3248 
in Cairo, 18-4301-02 
fee also Pearl-Mosque 
Mosquitoes, and Marquette, 23-6112 
and yellow fever. 8-2154: 21-5596 
boy who allowed, 23-6028 

carry disease, 12-3195. 8199, 8201-02: 24-6968 
carry malaria, 6-1432; 7-1805; 98-5723, 

5893 

Moss, “ caribou," 8-1920 
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Von, insects that Imitate, 13-3451, 345S 
shows the North, 6-1605 
wind carries seeds of, 15-3812 
Moss-campion, a plant, 18-4758, 4761 
Mostafa, and the thief, 18-4989 
Moth, affected by camphor, 10-4117 
an Invertebrate, 10-2463 
and candle, 8-2006 
and flowers, 16-3812-16, 4015 
feeler of, 9-2337 
head of, 9-2335 
mimicry of, 13-3151 
various kinds of, 19-face 3011, 3194 
see also Humming-bird-moth, Silkworm, etc. 
Mother, boy's lo\c (or, 16-4091 
effect on nursing child, 19-3180 
importance of motherhood, 11-2830 
teaching little mothers, 12-3220 
which Is, 9-2245 

" Mother and Child,” by Cassatt, 18-4255 
Mother Carey, character in “Water Babies," 

16- 8839 

Mother Carey’s Chiokens, birds, 7-1640 
•« Mother Goose,” authorship of, 6-1477-78 
Mother-of-pearl, In oyster, 1-189 
"Mother of the Presidents: " see Virginia, 
state 

"Mother of the Wonnded: " see Elizabeth, 
Queen of Jtumunia a 

Mother-ship, for submarines, 21-5600; 23-6208 
Mothvey Church, marriage in, 9-2316 
Motion, apparent diurnal, 10-2540 
area of, 15-3821 

deceptive appearance of, 18-4817 f 

forms of, 16-4081 

heat is a kind of, 10-2540 

Kepler's laws of, 13-3 130, 14-3575-76, 3587 

laws of. 14-3075-76 

molecular, 17-1389 

Newton’s laws of. 11-2911, 13-3430. 14-3587, 

17- 4587, 18-1X12, 90-5173-74 
none In moving pictures, 20-5137 
perpetual. 14-3590, 23-5992 
proper, 10-2510 

Motor, aeroplane, 1-177 

for electric elevator, 23-6199, 6200 
of Edison, 24-6318 
Motor-oars, urn! world, 2-fin * 424 
In the an Until*. 21-5164 
motion of, 7-17X7 
numbers on. 6-1590 
what makes them go/ 7-1787-89 
see also Music, school lessons in 
Motor-centre, in the brain. 14-'l6 f )2 
Motor-engine, working of, 17-4460-61 
Motor- truck, for «onl, 4-8 11 
Motor-vehioles, the curliest 23-6050 
Mott, James. an abolitionist. 12-3121 
MOtt, Xtuoretla, and woman suffrage, 12-3120 
Moulton, a giant sheep, 2-408 
Moujik, of Tver, 15-3799 • 

Mould, for plants, 16-3812. 3892 
Moulding, ovolo, 5-1360 
Mouldings, in cnrpentn, 8-1520 
Moult, of silkworm. 7-1826 
Mound-birds, or biusli-tui keys, 6-1564 
Mound-builders, a kind of nut, 11-2968 
remains of the, 10-2578 
Mountain, Pansy, cliaiacler in "The Virgin- 
ians, 13-3123 

Mountain, Mrs., character in "The Virginians,” 
13-3420 

Mountain, character of, 12-3032 
height of, 3-812, 15-3905 
King of the Golden, 16-1282 
king’s daughter In, 7-1908 
making a, 2-126, 429, 13-3219; 15-3905 
measured by barometer, 15-3981-82 
of salt, 18-1704-06 

? fonts growing on, 18-4757 
op ST. 3-647. 812 

Mountain-ash, berries of, for birds, 13-3458 
flower and fruit of. 16-4134 
of Europe, 14-3532 
Mountain Crook, bridge over, 1-34 
Mountaineer* of Switzerland, 22-5847 
Mountain-laurel, a shrub, 17-4556, 4558; 

22-5815 

Mountain-lion: see Cougar 
Mountain-sheeps see Sheep, mountain 
Mountain-siokneos, cause of, 15-3980 
"Mountains of Heaven,” In Asia, 15-3923 
"Mountain Bong,” by Uhland, 18-3896 
MountKolyOke, for women, 18-3118, 3122; 


Mount Stephen, fiord, Canadian railroad builder, 

7-1769; 18-4826 

Mount Vernon, Camp-Fire Girls at. 14-3754 
home of Washington, 8-400; 8-770, 781, 782; 

6- 1390 

Mount Vesuvius, battle of. 11-2941 
Mourning-cloak, a butterfly, 12-3011, 3020 
" Mourning Her Bravos,” by Brush, 10-4252 
Mouse, and Jenny Martin, 83-6129 
and the magician, 16-4285 

character In "Alice in Wonderland.” 11-2958 
town mouse and the country, 12-3166 
see also Flying-mouse, Mice 
Mousehole, fishing-village, 16-3840-41 
Mouse-tower, legend of. 11-2765; 18-4236 
Moustapha. a dog, 18-4486 
MOUth, and eating. 8-2171 — 

and teeth, 8-2077 
arrangements of. 7-1648 
lining of, 10-2473 
of snakes, 6-1387 
Mouth-breather, cause of, 84-6234 
Movement, and life, 1-70 

centre for voluntary, 14-3692 
changes matter, 13-3425 
ciliary. 24-6234 
control of, 14-3599 
Is relative. 8-1592 
see also Motion 

Movlng-piotures, making, 20-5135 
Mowat, Sir Oliver, Canadian lawyer, 18-4323 
Mower, a grass-cutting machine, 18-4162 
agricultural machine, 15-3951 
Vowgll, the hoy-wolf, 21-5467 
Mozambique, insects of, 13-3447, 34G0 
Mozart, Marla Anna, musician, 13-3290 
Mozart, Wolfgang A., Austrian composer, 

5-1088; 11-2903; 13-3285-86, 3288-90. 3292 
"Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great,” by Fielding, 

7- 1750 

"Mr. Motte,” by King. 8-2102 

Mrs. Diek, ' haracter in ” David Cnpperfleld,” 

11-286 tf 

"Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by Rice, 

8 - 2102 

Mnoh, an outlaw. 10-2630 

"Much Ado About Nothing,” b> Shakespeare, 

3— ,i63 

Muoius, Cains: see Scjevola 

Muoklewrath, chat.ictu hi “ old Afoi tality.” 

7- 1779 

Muokross Abbey, v*-w of, 14-3536 
Muous, glands that produce, 9-2,16 1, 2366 
imp of, 8-2171 

Mucus-membrane, affected by a cold, 12-3232 
Mud, cleaning off, 17-1194 
rocks formed of. 11-2918 
seeds Primed in, 15-3890 
stains of Pi-5644 
Mud-oat, 10-2709 
see also Goujon 
Mud-orabi see Crab 

Muddle, Mr., rhnracter In " Peter Simple," 

8 - 2028 


by Rice, 


Shakespeare. 


’ Peter Simple,” 


Mud-fishes, of tropics, 10-2478-80, 2701 ; 

14-3666; 24-6376 
Mud-hens, birds, 8-1972, 9-2341 
egg of, 7-face 1756 
see also Coot, Walei hen 
Mnd-skippers, fish, 10-2610 
Mugrebls, Arab tribe, 83-6105 
Muhlberg, battle of, 20-5239 
Hflhlenberg, Dr., hymn-writer, 12-3051 
Muir, Alexander, poems, see Poetry Index 
Mulberry, food tor silkworms, 7-1822’ 9-2420; 

12- 3016 

Mule aster, Biohard, taught Spenser, 21-5484 
Muls, and donkeys, 91-5688 
hs a draft animal, 2-289, 290 
In coal-mine, 4-837 
intelligence of, 21-6512 
of America, 10-2678 
Mule, a machine, 19-4890 
Mttlhausen, German town, 11-2768 
Mullahs, priests of Mohammedans, 18-3863 
Mtlller, P. Maximilian, German scholar, 9-2351, 

13- 3433 

Mflllsr (Johannas), German scientist, 11-2800 

Mullet, a fish, 10-face 2600 

Mulookj Dinah Marla* poems: see Poetry 

see also Cralk, Dinah M. M. 

Multiplication, by ninety-nine, 3-623 
Mumford (or Mulford), Ban n a h , married Eliot. 
23-6114 
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atBBUBtM, Egyptian. 18-4842, 4846 

leather upon, 11-2833 
Mummlus, Roman leader, 16-4172 
“ Mttnohkausan.’* by lmmermann, 18-3398 
Munich, capital of Bavaria, 10-2694, 11-2769; 
16-4221 

Municipal BulUUag, In New York, 18-6008. 6010 
Munkaesy, picture of Milton, 88-6676 
Monro, Colonel, British officer, 1-196 
Monitor, division of Ireland, 81-5551 
Marat (Joachim), in Spain, 8-1963 
Momta, province of. 13-3389 
Murder, and poacher's silence, 14-37 10 
Murdock, William, Hteam-euglne of, 3-600. 603 
Mbrdookson, Margaret, character In " Heart of 
Midlothian,” 7-1773 

Murditone, Edward, character In " David Co'p- 
perfleld,” 11-2861 

Mursna, an eel, 10-2481, 2483, 2600 
Murfree, Mary B., American writer, 8-2101 
Murfraesborongh, battle of, 8-2050 
Murillo, Bartolomd B., Spanish painter, 13-3341, 
3347 • 

Murlmuth, Adam, chronicle of. 3-772 
Murray (James), General, governor of Quebec, 

Murray Bay, watering place, 83-6121 
Murray River, In Australia, 6-1374 
Mttrren, Swiss town, 88-5841, 5814 
Mus, Publius Deolns, Roman consul, 10-2666 
Muscles, and bones, 14-3573 
and brain, 14-3689 
and Galen, 18-4628 
and nerves, 6-1597; 14-3596 
and their masters, 10-2647 
as engines, 17-4391 
cells of heart, 83-6108 
cross joints, 10-2465 
food-value of, 13-3273 
of bird, 6-1503 
of ear, 10-3916 
of eye. 17-4523, 4526 
of the body, 10-2646 
power of, 5-1191 
produce heat, 16-4110 
work of. 81-6622, 5624 
Muscovites: see RushIu 
Muses, painting of, 7-1688 
Museum, Home, 14-3641 

medical, In Washington, 7-1692 
National, 7-1692 
New National, 7-1692 

Museum of Pine Arts, In Boston, 10-4220; 

20*5399 

Museum of Natural History, in New York, 
4-1016; 11-2918; 20-5326 
Mush, corn-meal, 8-278 

Mushet. David, improved Bessemer process, 
88-5698 

Mushroom, bear's head, 19-face 4882 
cultivated, 19-4882 
edible. 19-4881, face 4882 
emetic, 10-face 4880 
falry-ilng, edible, 19-face 4882 
of Mammoth Cave, 6-1306 
poisonous, 19-face 4880 
red-juice, 19-face 4880 
red-milk, 19-face 4880 
Muslo, and noise, 19-4869 

another game with the piano fairies, 8-459 
crotchet In, 9-2231 
fairy meeting on Bass Boat), 6-1237 
game with, 18-3117 

goblins on left side of fairies, 10-2694 

homes of the seven little fairies, 1-264-65 

in Ireland, 81-5562 

laws ofjlO-4908 

magic, 23-5920 

mending tone, 16-4294 

of drinking glasses, 17-4498 

procession In Treble Road, 4-989 

reading, 15-4002 

roads the fairies travel on, 3-743 

sohool lessons In, 1-264; 8-459; 3-734; 4-989; 

6-1237: 6-1468; 7-1727; 0-1949; 0-2231, 2373; 

11-2924; 18-3171; 13-8333, 8379, 8468 
where does It come from. 8-517 
wonderful land of sound, 1-864 
Musician. Instruments of, 18-4844, 4850 
type of mind of. 10-5000 
Musk, a flower, 6-1098 
scent of, 6-1685 
Muskallongei see Masklnonge 
Musk-melon, 8-659 

Muskogiaui see Maskokl, Indian stock 


Buskoka Lakes, In Canada, 1-226 
Musk-ox, story of. 8-407. 408; 8-1918; 18-8447 

Mussels, shell-fish, 8-2412; 10-2618-18. 2708; 
84-6381 

shells for boats, 15-8901 
use of, 16-3852 

Mussulmans, and Sepoy rebellion, 7-1720 
of India, 6-1636 
see also Mohammedans 
Mnstagh Mountains, in Asia, 18-3924 
Mustang, a horse, 83-6068 
Mustard, a plant, 4-936; 16-4132, 4134, 4211 
burns of, 10-2474 

Mustard-sesd, story of tbe, 18-3024 
Mute, of violin, 88-5890 
Mutiny, Indian, 18-4799 

see also India, Sepoy rebellion 
Muybridge, and motion-pictures, 80-5136 
Muzzlet, marine animal, 8-face 2404 
Myoale, sea-flglit at, 80-5208 
Myoene, Greek city, 19-6040, 5043; 80-5186, 620 
Mylae, naval battle of, 80-5274 
My liar, Andrew, a printer, 14-3612 
Mylodon, prehistoric, i-r>5 
Myna, a bird, 7-1763 

« My Old Kentucky Home,” by Foster. 18-3051 

“My Pretty Jane” song, 14-3769 

Myra, princess in charade, 9-2265 

Myron, statues of. 16-4172 

Myrtle. Venus* tree, 18-4866 

Myrtleberry: see Bilberry 

Myrtle-warbler, a bird, 9-2346 

Mysore, state of India, 7-1720 

“My Study Windows," by Howell. 6-1618 

Myths House, in “John Halifax, 16-3972 

Mytyl, character in ‘‘Blue Bird.” 88-5835 


"N, M In the Prayer-book, 13-3433 
Nabonldus, king of Babylon, 19-4970; 30-5146 
Habopolassar, Assyrian general, 19-4968, 80-5141 
Nacre, on pearl, 84-6381 

Nadaud, Gustavs, French song-wrtter, 14-3772 
Nagana, African disease, 19-3203 
Nag's Head, a rock, 6-1312 
Nanua, natives of Mexico, 17-4400 
Nalhe, public orator, 80-5283 
Nalls (Anger), cutting of, painless, 16-4117 
growth of, 8-1981 
marks on, 8-1981; 16-4274 
tip not alive, 5-1195 
use of, 1-166; 5-1360; 8-2006 
Nalls (iron), hammering, 91-5647 
of the cross In Iron Crown. 18-3078 
Naln, Malln Fermfer et le, 80-5385 
Naims, Lady, song-writer. 14-3765, 3770 
Names, anagrams from, 19-5037 
burled, 17-4386 
of colonial children, 4-960 
of English places. 1-210, 212: 3-465. 470 
of the numbers from 10 to 19, 5-1236 
Tom and Nora write their, 9-2229 
why do we have, 3-688 
Nona, dog. In “Peter Pan," 11-2887 
Nana Sahib, and massacre of Cawnpore, 7-1720 
Nanoy, character In “Oliver Twist, 10-2566 
Nancy, French city, B-2420 
Nansen, Dr. Prldtjof, Arctic explorer, 91-5457, 
6460; 94-6324 

Nantes, capture of, 10-2508 
Nantes, Edict of, 8-2074 
Naphtha- still, and oil, 16-4170 
Napier, David, owned Kob Roy, 10-2492 
Napkin-ring, a novel, 18-3214 
Naples. King of, reign of, 1-134 
Naples, King of, Shakespearian character, 9-328 
Naples! city of Italy, 19-3082, 8085-87 
hlstoiy of, 88-5850 
museum. In, 33-6226 
presses In, 14-3610 
Naples, kingdom of, 13-8082 
Napoleon X. emperor of France, and Austria. 

1-182; 10-2561 ; 11-2905 

and Elizabeth Patterson, 19-4942 

and England, 5-1115; 6-1397; 13-3490; 81-5533 

and French Republic, 10-4099, 4108 

and Germany, 10-2593 

aud Group of Victory, 11-2762 

and Italy, 19-3078, 3080, 8082 
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Napoleon X, and Moscow, 8-2063, 15-3800, 

4026 

and Nethei lands, 14-3647; 16-4080 
and Russia, 14-3728-29 
and Scandinavia, 14-3666 
and Silesia, 16- i 02 7 

und Spain, 8-1963; 13-3341, 3316, 17-1614 
at Elba, 3-792 
buildings of, 19-6041, 31-6636 
character in “Count of Monti* Ciisto," 16-1313 
conquered Venice, 5-1 168 
coronation of, 31-6635, 6637 
crossed the Alps. 13-2989, 29‘H. 34-62-60, 6262 
defeat of. 5-1112, 8-1499; 13-3500 
during Revolution, 9-2286 
emblem of, 7-1658 
lreed bird. 6-1430 
In Egypt, 4-865-67, 16-4302, 17-1361 
i of, 9-2285, 17-4350 


life 

puszle-pleture, 4-930 
sang " Malbrough," 14-3772 
sola Louisiana, 6-1396 
son of, 3-360 
Sphinx of Europe, 19-4943 
tomb of, 31-5538, 55 iU 
wonderful escape ot, 3-792, 16-1281 
Rapoleon XXX, entpeior ot I'lante, and Abd-ol- 
Kader, 15-402-j 

and Franco-1 Tu&sian War, 10-2.69 i, 2,98 

and Italy, 13-3081, 3086 

and Jerptne N Bonapui to, 19- (9 1,6 

and Mexico, 17-4396, 4402 

as king of the Nethe: lands, 14-3.647 

builder of Louvre, 81-5.635 

Incidents in reign of, 9-2290, 10-2191 ' 

marriage of, 21-5545 

Napoleonic Wars, and South Amenea, 20-5370 
ellects of, 17-4514 
history, 10-2561. 13-3346, 14-3668 
Marborough, Sir John, and Sit Cl«md<sle> 
Shovel. 16-1090 
Narcissi, bulbs. 7-1738, 1852 
Narcissus, a plant, 20-5240 
Hares (Ur George 8.), arctic exploior, 21-6167, 
5460 

Marrows, In Mammoth Cave, 5-1306 
of New York Harbor, 19-5008 
Marsss, a slave, 11-2949-41 
Narwhal, marine animal. 1-215, 4-1074 
Haseby, battle of, 7-1858, 18b.» 

Nashville, capital of Ttnntssn*, 33-69G2, 6'it>9 
Nassau, In tile Lkihdiua-, 23-6045 
Mass Bivsr, In Canada, 23-5780 
Nasturtiums, llowets, 1-249, 4-931, 15-3816 
Natal, history m, 5-1 j 20 
Matches, city of Mississippi, 23-6960 
"Nathan the Wise," by Losing, 13-3391 
Natlok, town founded by ICIiot, 23-6115 
Nation, the scattered. 24-6329 
Nation, what it is, 30-5304 
Nationality) Change or, 6-1397-98 
National League, and baseball, 20-9° 17 
National Transcontinental Sailway, construe- 
tlon of. 9-2274 

National Woman's Suffrage Association, 

foundation of, 13-4121 
Nations, strongest und happnst, 33-6815 
Nations, Battle of the, histuiv of, 2-460, 9-2289, 
10-2594, 2597; 12-2991. 17-1468 
Natural gas, occurrence of, 16-1169, 33-6091 
Nature, everything is part uf, 12-3242 
poetry of, 9-2237 

Nature, Book of: see Tables uf Contents 

Mauoratee, Greek ( ity, 18-4852 
"Naughtiest Day of SEy Life," 8-2100 
Maukratls, in "Egyptian Princess,” 23-5951 
Nautilus, a fancy float, 15-3899 
Nautilus, shin, 19-6049 31-5G16 
Nauvoo, X1L, founded bv Mormons, 7-18 1 1 
Naval Collage, at Osborne, carthquake-i csistlng 
village, 13-3254 
Navarstta, battle of, 11-2816 
Navarino, naval battle of, 13-3240 
Navarre, Henry of* see Honrj, IV of Trane, 
Navarre,^ Jeanne, Queen of, mother ol Jlenij IV, 

Nev^raMon, United States laws corns rning, 

Navigator Islands, In Pacific, 3-2156 
Navy, American. 9-1400, 1435-3C, 9-2378, 

19-3003; 18-4742. 21-5598, 93-6201 
guns of, 98-6147 
of Germany. 11-2762, 2764 
of Great Britain, watched by Admualty, 
lf«ZECd 3574 


Navy, of rrutsla, 11-2764 
of Russia, 14-3724, 1B-380B 
of Tuikb, 13-3193 

Navy Department, building of, 7-1692 

Lieation of, 6-1436 

HaW 16'l07D Benga1, attACkt ' d Calcutta, 7-1718; 

of Carnatic, 7-1718-20 
Naxos, island of, 90-5150 

Hazarene, The. character in “TUn IIur, ,, CO-5261 
Nazareth, in *'Ben Hur,” 30-5258 
pilgi images to, 16-3856 

Neal.David, his picture of Cromwell and Milton, 
22-5679 

Neale, John Mason, hymns of, 0-2015 
Nebo, a god, 19-4969-70 
Nebraska, admitted, 13-3493 
and Aiboi Dav, 17-4469 
1 uly hisluiy of, 8-2043; 13-1492 
liower of, 24-5816 
leniloiv of, 8-2043 

HeT5 on h r a 1 d r“,®**r a , r ! 1 kl *i e „ BAb» Ionia, 19-4969; 

20-5153, 5202 34-6342 

Nebulas, ‘earth made from, 13-3484 

in the ‘-kies, 2-421; 8-1968.' 11-2711, 2812-43 
nibula ot Orion, 8-1968-69, 10-2642 
Neck, ai tines of, 16-420L 
ol animals, 10-2 466 
protect against sun, 10-2463 
Neck, Break the Pope’s, a game, 4-966 
Necker, X., wife of, 18-4730 
Necklaoe, bead, lor doll, 9-2031 
of Egypt, 18-4847, 4849 
of peails, 1-190 

Nectar, tor honev, 11-2850, 2860 

ol flowers, 3-703, 15-3814-16, 16-4135 
Nectarines, where from, 3-619 
Needle, bone, of (ave men, 1-206 
tyu of, 9-2336 
bow to use, 2-189 

inagnil i*. 8-2090, 2167; 17-4 182, 90-5294. 5355* 
Sl-.i.lJi ' 

of gtamo >hone, 12-3115 
weight Wien magnetized, 14-3779 
&ei* also Cleopatra’*, Needles, Stylus 
Needlebook, butterfly shape, 19-50J4 
Needlework, bag foi, 21-5643 

various kinds of, 1-218. 6-1250. 6-1517 

Work basket, what to do wllh gill's 
Negative, in photogiaphi. i-i-> 

Negritos, of the Tlulippiru 8-2152-54 
Negro, and pun, 18-4692 
and piilitu s, 8-2011 
and the J lltcenlh Amendment, 9-2477 
at < lose of (‘ml 5Vai, 8-2051-57 
exhibits of, 20-5340 
hau of, 8-1982 
in Mississippi, 23-5960 
in West Indies, 8-1930, 23-6042 
melodies of, 12-3051 
right to vote, 13-3193 
»kull or, 10-2569 
votis given to, 6-1438 
washing the, 18-1867 
‘*i* also Slavery 

Nehemlah, Hlblual character, 24-6332 

nSSSJ 6 k<£ 5«7 'knoll, 8-2100 

Nelson, Horatio, amg»„m of name, 19-fiii47 
and Tiafalgar, 13-4346; 21-5628 
at Abonkir Bay, 14-3695 
*U Battle of the Nile, 9-2286, 16-4404 
at Copenhagen, 14-3766 
battleship of, 17-41591 

( Oiunnn and statue of, 5-1262: 19-5040 5046 
English admiral, 6-1112, n j *» ; 17-1359 4361 
m Battle of the Baltic, 7-1872 
in the Victory, 11-fiontls. 

Nelson, Dr. Wolfred, banished to Beimuda, 

Nelvosif Canadian city. 32-5782 
Nelson, province of New Zealand, 6-1490 
Nelson Blver, in Canada, 1-230 

*»*•• £ Al „ l £ ulj '' a 4 . Wiley ; under, 20-5189 

ln Tww,,sr Thouwnd 

Neon, gaseous element, 6-1319; 6-1447 
Neo-pallium, of the brain, 21-6624 
Nepal, state of India, 7-1 f20 
w!S£3£ M ’ 1 '“"wt-catchmg plants, 14-3566 
W P 13-3373 d ° f thP 8ett ’ and Caasl °P eiA . 

"•’SSb,? fewr 7 of ’ 1 - 1M - i4,: 

Nerbudda Biver, in India, 8-1632 
Nereides, and Cassiopeia, 13-3374 
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Versus^ a sea god, 80-5186 
Verlssa, a maid, 8-332 

Hero, emporor of Rome, amusements of, 19-5098 
ana Corinth Canal, 18-3248 
and mushrooms, 18-4882 
and the Jews, 84-6334 
character In “ Ben Hur," 80-5261 
Incidents In life of, 2-538: 3-634; 29-5926, 6928 
owned JSpaphrodltus, 11-2939 
Verva, emperor of Rome, 2-539 
Verve-oells, and chloroform, 16-4117 
and vibrations, 19-4870 
of body, 5-1122 
of brain, 14-3689 
of eye, 17-4426. 4427 
> of heart, 33-6108 
Herve-enrrents, from ear, IB-3918 
speod of. 16-4112; 28-6722 
Verve endings, of the brain, 14-3686 
Verve-fibres, of the eye, 17-4425, 4427 
Verves, affected by light, 8-1921 
and feeling, 17-4375 
and Galen, 18-4628 
and pain, 16-4117 
control muscles, 6-1597 
facial, 6-1285 
forest within us, 14-3595 
of body, 10-2649; 14-3687; 21-6623 
of eye, 13-3386; 16-4261; 17-4425, 4427 
of plants, 5-1284 
of sense, In skin, 8-1984 
of teeth, 8-2079 
of worm, 10-2470 
old name for tendons, 10-2647 
restoring severed, 18-4816 
sensations of, 11-2800 
spinal, 10-2468 
suhslanco of, 10-2464, 2465 
the optic, 17-4425. 4623 
the vagus, 23-5993, 6107 
Vestling*: see Bluebirds 
Vostor, Greek hero. 1-73 
Vests, eatable. 9-2215-16 
for Plaster eggs, 13-3321 
forsaken by bird, 21-6639 
of American birds, 7-1762 
of ants. 11-296 1-73 
of birds, 7-face 1760. 22-5745 
Of brush-turkey, 6-1366 
of Ashes, 10-2702. 2707, 2709 
of hammerhead. 8-1976 
of spiders, 13-3360 
of wasps. 11-2857, 2859-60 
see also Ants, Birds, Cuckoo’s-nest, Pishes, 
Weaver-buds 

Vetherlands, and Charles V, 10-2656, 11-2898 
comprises two countries, 14-3539 
government of, 14-3618 
heroes of the, 20-5225 

history of. 4-862; 10-2655; 14-3548; 92-5850 
separatists In, 9-524 
Spain in the, 13-3344 
states-general. 14-3544, 3548 
Veto, for llsh, 10-2602; 15-3842, 3850 
Hettlo, dead: see Dead-nettle 
Stinging, 15-3893; 17-4356 
stings of a, 3-816: 9-2333 
Neuber, Frau, and Lessing, 13-3394 
Veuch&tel, Swiss town, 19-2992 
Veuohfttel, Bake, Swiss, 19-2982, 2984 
Vevada, admitted, 13-3493 
flower of. 92-5816 
gems from, 24-6383 

S dd in. 10-2678: 90-5318 
story of, 7-1844 
population of, 9-2384 
purchase of, 13-8492 
silver In, 10-2680 
University of, at Reno, 9-2383 
volcanoes In, 1-13 

Veva Stiver, In Russia, 14-3726; 15-3798, 3801 
Vever-Vever-Oountry, In Queensland, 6-1372 
Vever-Vever-Eand, In Australia, 24-6382 
In " Peter Pan," 11-2888 

neville^ Kill, character in " Antiquary, " 7-1 670 
Vevltte, (V.) Dorothy EUxai see Southworth, 
Mrs. Emma 

Vevski Prospect, a Pctrograd street, 15-3800-01 
Vew Albion, location of, 2-281 
Vow Amsterdam, Dutch name for New York, 
2-282 

founding of, 14-8546 
In Knickerbocker days, 22-6881 
__see also New York 
Vewarki set Ntagara-on-the-Lako 


Newark, governor of, 14-S6M 
New Berne, founding of, 2-681 
_ settlement of, 2-518-29 


Vewberne, town In North Carolina, 96-5958 
Vewbold, Charles, plough of, 11-2714. 

Newbolt, Henry, poems: see Poetry Index _ 
Vew Brunswick, and the Dominion, 6-1270. U*< 
description of. 91-5402, 6648, 5644 
productions or, 93-6092, 6094 
province of Canada, 1-224; 8-664, 768; 

14-3732 

railways In, 6-2278 
university In, 91-5402 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Vew Brunswick, V. J„ college at. 17-4568 
Vew Brans wick, University of, In Canada, 
91-5407 

Vewburgh, Revolutionary army disbanded at. 

6- 1390 

Vew Caledonia, barrier-reef of, 9-2408 

isluud. 6-1493 

Vew Carthage, founded, 2-438 

In Spain, 90-5200 
see also Cartagena 
Vewoaatle, and coal, 4-832 
Vewoomb, Professor (Simon), comments of. 

7- 1683; 11-2843 

Vswcomen, Thomas, and steam-engine, 3-609; 
10-2488 

Vew England, and cotton, 7-1837 
covered by Ice-sheet, 1-14 
early history of, 9-533; 5-1114 
factories of, 10-2688 
Indians of, 1-21 
lakes of. 1-14 
name of, 2-624 

opposed Mexican War, 7-1842 
opposition to War of 1812, 6-1398 
political opinions of, 8-2042 
threatened s«*vession, 6-1397, 1899; 7-18M* 

Vew England Coonoil, succeeded riymoutu 
Com piuiy, 2-526 

Vew Forest, in Now Hampshire, 9-473, 3-5:>0 
Vew Port, In Isle of Jersey, 4-1063 
Vewfottndland, and Portugal, 2-282 
and the Dominion, 5-1276 
birds of. 1-54; 7-1646; 22-5752 
cod-fisheries, 10-2602-03 

history of, 1-224; 2-271; 3-553. 557, 5:.9; 4-854; 
94-6293 

Newfoundland, kind of dog, 2-506, 508, 14-3768; 
24-6294 

Vew France, conquered, 4-900 
councils of, 3-558 
history of, 3-656, 668, 755 
see also Cans da 
Vew France, Bishop of, 3-558 
Vew France, Company of. 3-556 

see also Hundred Associates, company o p 
Newgate Prison, Elizabeth Kry and, 5-1329 
New Glasgow, N. 8 ., mining town, 21-6544, 5546 
New Grenada, a viceroyalty, 17-4514 
South American stale, 18-4603 
New Guinea, animals in, 3-804; 4-874, 876 
birds of, 6-1607-08; 7-1754 
Get many in, 11-2771 
island of, 6-1492 

New Hampshire, and Vermont 7-1832 
approved Constitution, 6-1392 
colbny of, 9-533 

cotton manufactures of, 10-2684; 19-4880 
crops of, 9-2384 
cutlery in, 18-4802 
flower of, 92-5816 
fruit from, 3-651 
gems from, 94-6382 
history of, 4-894 
no state universities, 17-4570 
presidents from, 9-2382 
New Baven, college at, 17-456S 
settled, 9-532 

Vew Hebrides Islands, 6-1493 
Vew Bolland, name for Australia, 2-304 
Vew Jersey, approved Constitution, 6-1392 
brown stone in, 90-5319 
coast sinking, 1-13 
covered by glacier. 1-11 
cutlery In, 18-4802 
flower of, 29-5816 
furs from, 19-5072 
Indians of, 1-21 

name of, 2-629 

no state university, 17-4570 
oyster beds of, 16-3851 
presidents from, 9-2382 
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New Jersey, settlements in. 2-528-29 
sharks off coast of, 10-2478 
silk manufacturing, 10-2686 
Hew Jersey, College ofs see Princeton Univer- 
sity 

New Jersey Colony, early history, 2-533 
Vow Jersey tea, a shrub. 17-4565 
Newlands Corner, Bug., enchanted thorn of, 
7-1705 

New Seaming, 12-3192; 15-3942 
Newlyn, In Cornwall, 15-3840 
Newman, Cardinal John H., hymns of, 8-2013, 
2018 

poems: see Poetry Index 
portrait, 8-2013 

Now Mexico, admission of, 13-3495 
cliff-dwellers of, 14-3627 
coal In, 10-2680 
flower of, 22-5816 
fruit in. 22-6716 
gems or, 24-6379, 6383 
irrigation in, 21-5116 
new state of, 23-5962 
products of. 22-5716 
purchase or, 13-3492 
settlements In, 2-276, 528 
stock-raising In, 10-2681 
New Orleans, battle of, 6-1400-01, 12-3010, 

13- 3490 

commerce of, 23-6074 
exposition of, 13-.H93 
Karragut at. 8-2048, 2051 
history of. 4-900; 7-1836 
mint at. 14-3645 
port of Louisiana, 23-5960, 5967 
trade of. 13-3493 

New Flaoe, in “Guy Manncrlng,*' 6-1627 
Newport News, shipyards at, 23-5958 
New Frovldenoe, i.-d.md oi, 23-6045 
Vow Quebec: see I'ligav.i, distuct ol 
New Borne: see Constcintmoiil^ 

New Salem, Lincoln In. 3-786 
New Soot land: sec Nova Hcotla 
New Siberian Islands, la Arctic. 15-3 RO I 
New South Wales, gold In: see Gold In 
Australia 

history of, 2-362, 365; 6-1368-72 
New Spain, history of, 17-1400 
Newspaper, and burning Are, 16-4113 
early newspapers, 6-1391 
made for a cent, 20-5396 
marvel of a, 4-943 
printing, 14-3615 
stamp tax on, 4-995 

Newspaper-rack, of folded paper. 10-1S25 
Newspaper Bow, in New York. 19-5012 
New Sweden, settlements of, 2-529 
Newt, an amphibian, 1-215, 5-121 1-15, 1220. 

14- 3666 

New Testament, translated by Tyndale, 15-3939 
Newton, Sir Isaao, and electricity, 8-2162 
and law of gravitation, 2-317, 322; 8-1961, 
1968; 9-2391 
and Leibnitz. 4-865 
and light, 11-2799; 20-5161 
discoveries, 7-1674. 1681-82 
monument In Westminster Abbey. 5-1120 
three laws of, 14-3587. 20-5378 
wrote In Latin, 12-3231 
Newtown, now Cambridge, 2-5 12 
New Westminster, salmon fisheries at. 15-3955 
New World, and Philip 11, 22-7850 
New Tear's Day, a holiday. 17-1170 
New York, and Northwest Ter ? I tot y, 7-1834 
and Vermont, 7-1832 
approved Constitution, 6-1392 
canals of. 18-4766 
claims of, 4-895 
coat-of-arms of, 19-5072 
collars and cuffs of, 10-2686 
covered by Ice-sheet. 1-1 1 
cutlery In. 18-4802 
early traveling in, 18-4766 
fires in, 22-6757-61 
flower of, 22-5816 
fruit In, 9-2386 
furs of, 19-5074 
Indians of, 1-21 
iron industry In, 22-5688 
name of, 2-529 
no state university, 17-4570 
oil In. 16-4166 
population of, 9-2382 
presidents from, 9-2382 
goat of government, 2-399 


New York, settlement of. 8-529 
Sunday laws of, 4-964 
timber In, 9-2387 

see also Manhattan, New Amsterdam, New 
York City 

New York Bay, and Henry Hudson, 8-281 
New York Olty, and Brio Canal, 18-4768 
and Hudson celebration, 8-282 
bridges of, 1-25 
care of Its children. 18-8219 
churches In, 19-5016 
City Hall, 8-1392: 19-5006, 6010 
colleges In, 17-4568, 4570 
Custom House, 19-6006 
history of, 2-232; 6-1389, 1892; 7-1*88 
islands of, 1-14 
Jews in, 24-6338 
population, 9-2384 
returned tea-ships, 4-998 
safe and sane Fourth, 17-4471 
sky-line. 9-2377 
street in, 9-2381 
tall buildings of, 10-2674 
Verrazano’s statue In, 2-276 
Washington in, 6-1392 
water-supply of, 20-5193 
what one may see in, 19-5006-07 
New York, College of the City of, site of, 

4-1002 

Hew York Colony, early history of. 2-533 
New York Evening Post, and Payne, 12-3050 
edited by Bryant, 0-1612 
New York Fire Department, work of, 22-5759 
New York Harbor, flights over, 1-181 
New York Dedger, and Mrs. Southworth, 

8-2096 

New York Police Department, Aviation Squad. 
21-5 191 

New Yozk Public Xiibrary, description. 13 - 501 ). 
6016-17 

New York Review, edited by Bryant. 6-1612 
New Zealand, animals of, 15-4021: 23-6001 

birds In. 1-63; 4-869; 6-1504, 1&09-10; 7-1763. 
23-G002 

geysers of. 13-3254 
gold In, 20-5321 

history of, 5-1113, 1120, 16-4080 
Insects of. 13-3302 
map, 6-1485 
no dogs in. 24-0319 
no serpents in. 6-1384 
parliament of. 6-1490 
plants of, 7-1763; 15-3889. 3894 
reptiles of, 5-1210 
tea in, 23-5981 

the heantiful dominion, 6-1485 
woman suffrage in, 12-3120 
Ney (Michel), Marshal, during retreat from 
Moscow, 9-2287 

Ngami X,ake, discovered, 2-300 
Niagara, ship, 12-3009-10 
Niagara, town of. 3-758 

Niagara Palls, in America, 1-15, 228. 3-690. 
23-6119-20 
power from, 11-271# 

Niagara- on- the-Dake, town of, 23-6121 
Niagara Peninsula, in \merlca, 1-2 ‘>1 
see also Canada, railways and can. <s 
Niagara Blver, bridges over, 1-26; 16-4130 
In America, 3-690, 759 
Whirlpool of. 18-4811 
Hlall, of the Nine Hostages, 21-5552 
Niasl Bey, and Young Turks, 13-3246 
41 Nibelunge,” by Hebbel. 13-3399 
Nicaragua, fruit from, 3-660 
history of, 17-4406 

Nicaragua, Isthmus of, proposed canal across, 
21-5594 

Nicaragua, Daks, sharks in, 10-2699 
Nloeolo, Pietro, Florentine sculptor, 5-1172 
Nioe, French city, 8-2290, 2422; 18-2086 
Nloephorus, Greek emperor, and Caliph of Bagh- 
dad, 10-3860 

Nicholas, St., story of, 4-1022, 1029; 9-2184, 2186 
Nicholas I, czar of Russia, 14-8728 v 

Nicholas XX, czar of Russia, 18-3805 
Nicholas XXX, pope of Rome, and Vatican, 

19-5100 

Nicholas ▼, pope of Rome, and Vatican, 

19-5100 

“ Nloholaa Nickleby,” by Dickens, 10-2469, 

2669 

Nioholls, Arthur Bell, husband of G. BrontS, 
10-2626 

Nicholson (Sir Frantic), expedition of, 3-5J39 
6SOO 
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*aore scarce than gold* 20-5*19 
NicklSby, Kate, character in ‘‘Nicholas Nick 
loby. Id-2409 

DloUilVi NOrs.^ tharac ter in “ Nicholas Nl< 6- 

c haractei in “Nicholas 

character m "Nicholas Nick 

Nicotine,’ m tobacco, 13-3416 
Nidaros: see Tiondhjem, town of 
Nlsdsr Bioksnbaeh, In Swl trerland, 22-G847 
Nlemsn River, conference on, 14-3728 
Nigeria, Bishop t'rowthci in, 11-2912 
Niger River, in Afn< < 3-300, 13-1127 16-1 00, 
4307 08 

Night, ehuraetci in Blue Bird," 22-1H.8 
coloi ind luminosity at 15-4 02- 
flashing messigcs at 21-151 i 
what it is 1-87 

Night- air, effects oi, 7-1 S04, 23-180 4 
Nightdress, case foi 20-1201 
Night-hawk, i bud 7-1701 9- I 13-1 1 >(. 

egg of, 7-1 id 1706 
Night-heron: sec Heron 

Nightingale. Florence, anxgnm « t m 19- n ~ 
W«ik nl 3-,6J 5-1118 14-1720 
Nightingale, a blid, 8-2106 07 9- 1 > i 

egg of. 7-faet 1760 
nest of 32-i>716 
thf i mpuoi 13- 427 b 

Nightjar, a bud 7-1717, 1761 9- > l 
of 7-f iu 1760 
Nightmare, i ius, of, 11-27 4 
" Nightmare in Stone: " sk si r i il c it hi 
dial of 

Nightshade, blick, 16-4 12 
deadly 18-1660 

poi-onous pi int, 8-10iJ 16-4.14, 18- I «> ■<> 

23-6107 

the wood), 17-11 10, 1 jJ 
Nightshade-family, ol pi nits 16-1116 
Nihilists, kusHitn politic il partv 14- 7 i 
Nl jnl-Novgoi Od, Ini it 15 - 2701 , 480. 

Nile, bltlb of th« 9-22 s 6 16-4 04 17-4 6t 
21 -)6.M 

Nile River, l>«Pa i 1 the, 19 - 1>"8 

fishi s of Hu la- 18 4 

in Mini 2-><n 4-i014 16-4 400, HO > t“06 

19-1960 l<M,t 
rising ol Hu 8-L976 
si e ilso \ssuin Dam Fg>pt 
Nile-star: see mi ms 
Nlmbos-clouds, 14-4682 

Nimrond, im nation or 9-2)31 19-i9"9, 4961 

Nina, and magic. slippers, 10-°641 
Ninebavk. a plant 18-1761 
Nine Roles, a g mie, 6-1 GO) 

Nine-pins, game ot in Itip Van \\ lnkb * 
18-4782, 4861 

Nlnstts, in Hebe < »t in.il nit 5-1 >on 
Ninety-nine, easiest ’yay to multiply in 3-6.4 
Nineveh, m Assuia, 6-1211 13-44/ » i 9 -»»b» 

19flt 65, *967 69 20-71 tl 

library ol 13-3490 
Nipigon B4ke, In Canada 23-6120 
Niplsslng, X>ake, evpioi uion of 3-176 
Nirvana, a state of the soul. 12-4024 
Nitetle, Princes*, etmuctu in Egsptnn 
PilnecSb 23-1951 

Nithsdale. Narl of, escipe of. 9-2281 
Nithedale. Bady, aided esoaps, 9-2283 
Nitrates, as fertilisers. 18-41*4 
in South America, 18-1606, 1608 30-1466 

necessai v to growth, 13-8351, J,»l 
salts of nitric uul, 7-181* 

Nitre, foi matches. 9-2428 
In gunpowder. 9-2244 
Nitrogen, called a*ote, 13-3852 

food of plants 13-3350, 16-4111, tltf 
gaseous dement, 4-905, 916, 956 8-1346 
m qlr, 8-1161 , 3-2084. 16-4311 
in blood, 8-1490, 1461 
tn compounds, 7-1694, 181* 
in grass, 15-3908 



Nitrogen, In gunpowder, 9-8244 
Nitrb^wrlneTror ^il- wells, 10. 
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Nitronf 

sssi 

Noble, Be, U roi ot _ , 

Nobleman, and lands 
Nobles, In Gei many, r 
Noblesse, of Franfea *gwv* ^ 

ssrftAv&tt sir ***** 

Noel, Bonhomme, or Fathef < 

Nogge, Newman, character in 
luby ’ 10-2671 
Noirtier de Villefort, character In “Ommt of 
Monte Oiiatn,' 13-4816 - ,L 

Noise, deafens, 10-2473 . *' 

cUlfei ence between muelc on& 10-4600 * 

itai ol, 11-2796 ^ 

im^uUi sound-way es, 10-4031 c 

What it Is 4-914 

Nolwh Philip, in ■ Man Without a CofMtry/' 

Nome,’ Mill! at, 8-2148 15-4068, 30-8319 

Non-conductor i see Conductor, of elseltl4lt? 
None-so-pretty: see Dondon-pride 
Nonpareil, a bird, 9-22*8 
Noon-time, knowing 9-2361 
whv hnttti at 14-8680 
Nora: ‘•co Wilting f 

Nordensklold (Nile A. N., Baron), Arctic ex-» 
(diner, 31- » I i7- 78 
Norfolk, county ot England, 2-466 
Norfolk, nny-x ud at, 8-2048 
town if Vti/inn 23-5958 
Noifolk Inland, 6-1*92 

Normandy, Dukes of. 2-472, 3-196, 592, Q9*r e 
12-313 1 

see also Willlim l, the Fontiueror 
Normandy, and I’nnce William, I0-850t 

fisher woman of, 9-2419 

1 rineh pi ■ A Inc e 2-172 3-390; 3-8070; 

21 14- 67 >, 36f 1 

old song oi 8-2072 
Noxman-Frenoh, lui&uage, 2-472 
Normans, at Paris 21-6 .45 . ^ 

in Jun^liml, l-»27 2-467. 471; S-589: 4-816 

In it7l/ 12-4076 30S3 
in Tv-cnlioc,' 7-1 b67 

Nonle Geyser Basin, m Yellowstone Park, 
3-18 1 

Norsemen: so Northmen 
North, ZiOrd, uul Vmerir an colonies, 4-998 
North, fonst-sUus of the. 6-1601 
-.toi v ot the 7-191 > 

Min in the 19-I87s 

Northallerton: st i Standard, buttle of the 
North America, annnils ol, 1-1 4, 2- *08 3-678-79 
t>S.,-S 4 809 

ants ol ll-29ti5 

buds of 6-llfil 64, 7-1761. 9-2H9, 82-1753 
cotton in l9-i«8, 

( ill* t xploi Htions, 3-558 

tuis in 11-^835 

I c v sc i s ot 13- 4274 

hislm \ .t 5-1114-10 18-4078 

inlg tion in 21-1416 

1 ind befoic tlu white mm came, 1-9 

imp c»t suit tee- 1-8 

No thmen ind, 14-)b11 

in dii p s ut 12- 41 29 

vcrpM<t> ot, 6-1 483, I486 

stntm of 18- H>? I 

W«ids ot 15-4891 

see iJso Vinci i<o f T nited states etc 
■•Northanger Abbey," by \usten 10-2628 
North Anna Rivn, battle of, 8-2053 
North Oape, discovery ui, 21-7406 
scenet v of, 14-3661 

North Carolina, and Constitution, 6-1 492 
and Rflh igh, 3-281 
and Tennessee, 7-1834 93-1962 
cotton-manufactures of, 10-2684, 19-4886 
description of, 33-1918, 5976 
carl> history of 2-731, 4^1002 
flower of. 92-6816 

S ems from, 24-6 479-81 
olidays of, 17-4470 

independence of Mecklenburg County, 

4-1000 

Indiana ot 1-21 
Regulators ol, 4-998 
secession of 8-2044, 18-2492; 83-5957 
see also Roanoke, lost colony of 
North Carolina, University of, history of. 
17-4568, 23-6968 
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Northcliffs, Iiord: sop UnrmsworLli, Alfred 
North Dakota, admitted, 13-3494 
/lower of, 23-5816 
wheat in, 9-2886 

Northeast Passage, completed, 21-5460 
North Egypt: sue Egypt 
“ Northern Lights," by Parker, 16-1327 
North Island, part Of New Zealand, 6-1485, 1488, 

1 492 

Northmen, and America, 1-1C; 2-271, 273 
nnd Charlemagne, 8-2068 
In Arctic, 21-5156 
In France. 2-172, 9-2121 
in Ireland, 21-5552 
invasions of, 2-168, 172; 14-3652 
or Norsemen, name of, 14-3652 
see also Nonna mly 
North Pole, 11 fo at, 21-5465 
of Mars, 9-2388 
on maps, 7-1766 
radium and, 16-4111 
reached, 9-2352 
see also Poles 

North Sea, appearance of, 1-208 
fishing in, 15-3846-18 
origin of, 14-3651 
North Star: sec Pole-star 
North Truro, town on ('ape Pod, 15-3810 
Northumberland, lustoiy oi, 3-592 
Northumberland Strait, nit Nova Scotia, 21-5546 
Northumbria, kingdom of, 2-166, 4 70, 12-3)3.1 
North Virginia, included Maine, 2-52 1 
Northwest Company, of I'm tradcis, 18-is.ij 
Northwest Mounted Police, ol Panada, 18-11.22, 

4623 

Northwest Passage, search lor. 2-281-82. 21-5456 
Northwest Territories, oi Panada, 5-1278, 128L, 

6- 1151, 1157, 8-1017-18, 14-3733 
production of, 23-60‘iJ 

Northwest Territory, of I'nited States 7-1831; 

12-3008 

Northwich, salt mine in, 15-1017 
Norton, Hon. Mrs., points, see Poetry Index. 
Norway, buds ol. 22-5752 
fisheries of, 15-3841 
furs ol. 19-5071 
hlstoiv of. 10-2551, 14-3651 
map oi, 14-3662 

rat supposed to come from, 3-807 
skies in. 20-5222 

Norway, Maid of: «-ec Maid ol Norway 
Norwegians, m Panada, 1-230, 22-5946 
Norwich, In England, 3-3S‘» 

Nose, air In, 7-1803, 1805 

bleeding Troiii, 13-3 11(1. 19-1929 
construction of, 18-4635 
hairs inside of, 8-1983 
opening In face, 8-2077 
sneeze clears. 3-814 
use of, 18-1635 

work of. 7-1618. 21-5623 24-6230 

Nostrils, of crocodile. 5-121 I 
of giraffe, 4-1015 
of hippopotamus, 14-3600 
use of, 24-6232 
Notebook, of history. 21-5522 
Note paper, portrait on. 23-6083 
Notes, musical, 10-2652, 12-3150; 22-587 2 
NOtre Dame, Cathedral of, m Paris, 8-2068. 

2071: 9-2288, 22'M, 2348. 21-5531-35 
Ndtre Dame, chinch m Montreal, 1-226; 

20-5297 

Ndtre Dame, In Marseilles, 9-2421 
“ Ndtre Dame," hy Hugo. 20-5312 
Nottingham, Countess of, and Essex, 24-6381 
Nottingham, and King John, 18-4126 
Charles 1 at. 4-1031. 7-1858 
dogs of, 2-508 
English town of, 4-1042 
sheriff of. 10-2630 

Nottingham Castle, heroine of. 14-3693 
Nonrsadln, and the wonderful Persian, 11-2753 
Nourounnihar, Prlnoess, In “Magic Carpet," 

7- 1711 • 

Nouvelle Franos, La: see Canada 

Nova Scotia, and the Dominion, 5-1270, 1276 
description of , 21-5543 
flaherius of, 15-3958 
fruit in, 21-3541 
history of, 18-4323 

maritime province, 1-223; 2-271; 3-558, 756; 

4-893. 895. 6-U57. 14-3732 
productions of, 23-6092, 6094 
railways in. 9-2273 
SCO also Acadia, Canada 


Nova Scotia, Ordsr of Baronets of, 3-558 
Novaya Semlya, Arctic Archipelago, 21-5456 
November, meteoric showers In, 7-1882; 
10-2545-46 
name of, 17-4536 
the Fifth of, 4-1036, 7-1807 
sec also Fawkes, <Juy 

Novgorod, Russian town, 14-3722, 3726, 15-380J 
"Novum Organum," hy Ihtcon, 21-5489 
Noyee, Alfred, English writer, 23-604(1 
Noyon, brave French maul of, 10-2666 
Nubbles, Christopher, character in “Old 
Curiosity Shop,” 11-2773 
Nubia, country in Africa, 18-4306 
Nucleus, of a comet, 10-2511 
of colls; sec Nerves 
of life, 5-1121 
of vvater-diops, 7-1656 
Nuggets, of gold. 20-5319, 5322 
Nullification, and South Carolina, 13-3491 
history of, 10-2440 
of laws, 7-J840 

Numbers, adding. 7-1726, 8-1917 
association ol, 19-1998 
guessed by Cards. 22-57.18 
how divided, 13-3J78. 3467 
liovv to take one trout another. 9-2230 
multiplying, 9-2371 . 10-269.5, 11-2923. 12-316“ 
names of the, 6-14 67 
on motor-cars, 6-1590 
subt i acting several at once, 13-3332 
Numerals, Roman, 6-15 17, 13-3 167 
Nummulltes, manne animals, 9-2106 
Nun, black-hcadcd, a bird, 7-1764 
pigeon, 9-2219 

Nnns, and massacre of Huguenot", 8-2075 
lietuaidliic, 9-2 It 9 
character in “Table Round,” 4-886 
in England, 2-166, 4-858 
Nun’s Island, in St Lawrence, 23-612 1 
Nuremberg, •human nty, 10-2560, ll-276'i 
Nurse, foi i hlren, 12-3220 
of 1 sol t, 13 3283 
Shakespearian ilmxacter, 2-148 
trained, 3-570 

Nursery, games to be played in. 10-2390 
Nussbach, Herman village, 11-2765 
Nuthatch, hiid, 9-2212, 2221. 12-2155 
Nutria, a fur, 19-5072 
Nuts, bunum*, 22-59 

conjminp, 1 1 uk wiili, 22-5710 
Ot marzipan, 14-3.5 >2 
shells lor boat*-, 15-3901 
whence t liej come, 8-Pi‘»7 
Nyanza, meaning ol. 16-1206 
Nyassa, Lake, hi Africa, 16-1308 
Nydla, picture ol, 16-1252 


O 

Oahu, island of, 8-2148 
Oak, Carlyle’s comment on, 11-2911 
European, 13-3257 
is not elastic, 4-921 
Jupiter’s tree, 18-1866 
King Charles’, 4-1039 
leaves foi designs, 13-3381 
live, 21-5 432 
part not alive, 5-1195 
sncicd, 10-2519, 15-4031-32 
seeds of, 15-3896 
talking, 1-203 

the tree, 11-2878; 14-3524, 3733; 19-5034; 

20-5352 

vsulous kinds of, 20-3340 
while, 21-5438 

Oak-applss, cause of, 10-2 475 
Oak-galls, for ink, 13-348 4 
Oak-woods, llowers in, 15-4015 
Oars, living: see Cilia 

Oasts, of the desurt, 12-3144; 15-3862: 18-4298; 

23-6105, 6185 
Oatoakss, Scotch, 5-1132 
Oat-grass, a plant, 5-1312 
Oath, Iijppocratean, 18-4628 
in the tennis court, 16-4103 
Of Ruetli, 12-2983, 2988 
Oats, are cereals, 8-2085 

as food, 5-1132; 11-2947, 2930 
false. 12-3056 
In Sweden, 14-3660 
Latin word for, 19-4950 
production of, 9-2386 
sowing wild, 33-5994 
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Oats, wild, 13- 30 ."7 
Obaysoh, a hippopotamus, 4-1014 
Obelisk, at boundary of Russia, 16-3798 
In F*arls, 81-6638 
of Kgy pt, 18-4848 
of London, 10-5041 

of New York City, 1-26; 18-4848; 19-6018, 
5039 

of Shalmaneser IT. 19-4964 
see also CleopUtTH s Needle 
O Per- Alp, pass In Switzerland. 33-5847 
Oberland, the Mernese, 33-6841-42. 6846 
Oberon, king of the fairies, 3-327 
Obi Blwr, in Siberia, 15-3804 
ObJ«3t, ami subject, 9-2227 
railing turns round, 10-2474 
* game of. 10-2591 

Oboe, musical instrument, 8-2105 

O’Brien^ Celeste, character in “Peter Simple," 

O’Brien, General, character In “ Peter Simple,” 
8-2028 

O'Brien, Nelly, portrait by Sir J. Reynolds, 
3-765 

O’Brien^ Terence, character In “Peter Simple," 

Observation hive, for bees 11-2855 
Observatories, uslnmoimul, 10-2640 
Mtes of, 14-3 780 

Stonehenge, an obser\ atopy, 8- 1960 
Obsidian, glassy rocks, 3-581, 13-3251 
Obsidian Cliff, in Yellowstone Park, 3-583 
Obstacle race, on the Fourth, 17-1471 
Obstinate, chai'ieter in “Pilgrim’s. Progress,” 
5-11*45-26 

Oca, a toot, 18-1608 

Occasion, chuiiuter m " Faerie ijueene,” 3-699 
Occupations, blind-alley, 23-6217 
Ocean, birds of, 7-1639 
currents of, 16-1232 
gre.il mas «.es nl water, 12-3032 
source of w«i1«r in, 13-3505 
Oceania, islands of. 6-1 18 1, 1191-93 
Oceanus, Puritan child, 4-959 
Ocelli, of plants, 11-2799 
Ochiltree, Edle, « haracter In “ Antuiuai > ,” 

7- 1663, 1668 

Oohtman, Leonard, Ameilenu painter, 16-1258 
O’Connell, Daniel, and Ireland, 21-5588 
O’Connor, Boderick, king ot Ireland. 21-5551 
Ootave, a musical, 19-4901 
Octavio, wire ol Mark Antony, 22-5788 
Octavian: mm> Augustus Caesar 
Octavius: see Augustus Caesar 
October, birtlistone f«u, 24-6377-78 
name of, 17-1536-37 
Octopuses, si ,t-moiis|( i s, 10-2483-85 
Ootroi, ol Pans, 21-5537 
Ode, example ol, 2-178 

“ Ode on tne Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” by 

Milton, 22-567 1 

Oder, 1 1 \ i r in JOiimpe, 11-2764, 2766 
Odessa, Russian port, 14-3728-29; 16-38 12 
“Ode to the West Wind,” by Shelley, 23-6036 
Odin, Noise god, 10-2549; 14-3652 
see also Wodi n 

Odysseus, Greek hero, 16-1280; 20-5200 
see also Ulysses 

“Odyssey,” by Hornet, 1-71, 20-5200, 5307 
translated by Pope, 23-6031 
OB dipus, and the Sphinx, 11-2752 
(Ell de Boeuf, Salle d’, in Versailles, 9-2279, 
21-5537 

Oereted (Hans Christian), Danish scientist, 

8- 2167, 17-4 Ml -12 

Offenbach (Jaoaues), composer, 24-6336 
Offeror see Christopher, St. 

Ogdensburg, town of, 23-6123 

Ogllvle, Will B.: poems, see Poetry Index 

Oglethorpe, General James, and Georgia, 

Ogre, and Jack of the Dean-stalk, 12-3207 
O’Bara, Theodore I poems; sec poetry Index 
O’Blggins, Bernardo, of Chile, 20-6364, 5367 
revolutionist, 17-1514 
Ohio, cutlery in. 18-18(12 
eggs in, 10-2678 
flower of, 22-5816 

furs of, 19-5074 • 

history of, 6-1399, 7-1834; 13-8490 
iron industry or, 29-5688 
petroleum In. 10-2680; 16-4166 
presidents from, 9-2380, 2382 
sheep in, 10-2678 
Ohio Company, furmod, 4-896 


Ohio Blver, in America. 1-14; 93-6072 
Ohio Talley, claims to, 3-569, 780; 4-896 
“ Ob^No^We Never Mention Bor,” song, 

“Oh! Susanna,” by Foster, 19-8061 
Ohthere, exploration of, 91-5466 
Oiee qul gardalent Borne, 19-8881 

Oil, and water, 1-43; M-3685; 16-8911 
burning of. 13-3384; 19-5025 
cleaned by soap, 9-2251 
lod-liver, 10-2602; 84-6294 
fixed and volatile oils, 1-44: 11-2804 
tor burns and scalds, 19-6082 
tor luel, 10-2498 
for mosquitoes, 91-5598 
for wounds, 18-4630 
from cotton-seed, 9-2386; 19-4886 
from crabs, 10-2614 
(Tom nuts, 8-1997-98 
from sharks, 10-2477, 2480 
gives smooth surface, 19-3147 
in milk, 20-5177 
in Morocco, 16-4301 
in Rumania, 13-3240 
in Venezuela, 18-4604 
linseed, 9-2386 
lessens friction. 18-1695 
manufactured In France, 9-2422 
of sea-aninmls, 4-1070-71, 1075 
of sea-birds, 6-1509-10; 7-1646 
on feathers, 11-2736 
refining crude, 16-4170 
smells of oils, 18-4636 
smooths rough water, 10-2537: 19-5022 
use of, by birds, 1-165; 6-1508; 7-1640 
used fur flower perfume, 6-1516 
used in lamps, 3-60(9 
whence comes it? 12-3230 
see also Fat 

Oil-flask, lor barometer, 12-2993 
Oil-glands, of b/rds; see Oil, on feather a 
Oil-lamp, use of, 3-662-65, 668-69 
Oil-pit, for gun, 23-6152 
Oil-reflnery, in Sail Francisco, 10-2677 
Oil-wells, and derricks, 3-669; 16-4170 
of Raku, 14-3726; 15-3804 
story of, 16-4166 

Ointments, of spermaceti, 4-1069, 1071 

Ojlbwaye, Indian tribe, 11-2785 

Okapi, an animal, 4-1015-16; 20-5330; 23-599H, 
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Oklahoma, admitted, 13-3495 
birds of. 9-2314 
flower of, 22-5816 

history of, 7-1838, 1840; 13-8494; 19-59.77, 5962 

Indians of, 1-21 

oil In, 10-2680: 18-4166 

state of, 22-571.1 

Oklahoma City, cnpitul of Oklahoma, 22-5715, 

23-5962 

Olaf, St., Olaf IF of Norway, 14-3654, 3662 

Olaf, crown-prince of Sweden, 14-3658 

Olaf, of Orchard Farm, 22-5907 

Olaf X, king of Norway. 14-3664 

Olaf XX, king of Norway see Olaf, St. 

Old age pensions, In New Zealand, 6-1490 
“ Old Black Joe,” by Foster, 12-3051 
“Old Boy:” see Lao-Tszp 
Old Brnton Church, In Williamsburg, 6-1395 
Oldbnok, Jonathan, character in ” Antiquary," 

Old Bullion: see Renton, Thomas H. 

“ Old Chester,” in Mrs. Deland’s stories. 6-2102 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” by Dickens, 10-2459; 

11-2773 

“ Old-Dog Tray,” by Foster, 13-3051 
Olden, Daks, In Norway, 14-3659 
“ Old Faithful,” a geyser, 3-582, 687 
“Old-Fashioned Girl,” by Alcott, 8-2099 
Old Father Tiber, statue. 21-5539 
Old-Held lark: see Meadow-lark 
” Old Folks at Borne,” by Foster, 13-3051 
Old Glory: see America, and United States, 

Old Glory’ Driver: see Driver. Captain Stephen 
“Old Biokory:” see Jackson, Andrew 
“Old Ironsides," by Holmes, 12-3007-08 
“ Old Xtoadoa,” drawings of, 21-5630 
Old Man, a rock, 8-1311 ^ ^ _ 

« old Bloqnenti ” see Adams, John Q. 

“Old Mortality,” character in “Old Mortality," 
7-1773 * 19-4942 

« Old Mortality,” by Scott, 6-1497: 7-1776 
“ Old Nassan,” college song, 12-8 d5 4 
Old North Ohuroh, in Boston, 39-5399 
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Bucket," by Woodworth, 10-3050 

-At dbttfott) health resort, m~&*m 
; whth Choroh, and Boston, 20-5891) 

. Testament, words In, 9-2351 
Tom Peabody, a bird, 13-3460 
a Folks," by Stowe, 8-2006 
Sis Ned." by Foster. 19-3051 
Toman, picture, by Hembrundt, 17-4505 
. Woman Tossed Up In a Blanket," a dance, 
11-2305 

Old World, mnp of forests mid deserts, 10-3128 
'ne, as food, 11-282!) 

. and riiribtlamty in Russia., 14-3722 

Basil, character In "Old Mortality," 

7- 177!) 

Oliphant, Mrs. (Margrarst O. W.), English 
author, 10-2621. 2627 
-Olive, a color, 10-2696 
Oliver, Shakespearian diameter. 3-637 
"Oliver Twist," by Dickens. 10-2 100, 2563 
Olives, fruit, 22-5718 
in Franco, 9-2422 
Oil of. 8-1132: 10-3086, 13-3240 
Pallas’ tree, 18-4866 
where grown. 3-650 
Olivos, Mount of, chut eh on, 20-5881 
Olivia, Countess, Shakespearian charadi I 3-4)5 
OUey, Jason, dm rad or In "Captains t’ouiu- 
geous, 00-5376 
■ til see Doughnuts 

. games of, 80-5202, 5206 
BS, home ot the gods, 13-3374 
~Bsy f Godfrey, character in "(’limits 
O’Malley,” 10-21*75 
O’Malley Castle, in "(’harlos o'Mnllev,” 12-2976 
Omar, a caliph. 15-3858, 16-4402 
Omnibus, early, 33-6053, 6055 
Omsk, Siberian town. 15-380 4 
Oneldae, Indian tribe, 1-21, 3-756 
" One Sweetly Solemn Thong-ht," b\ ( \i ry. 

8- 2096 

Onions, cultivation of, 13-29!).,. 15-1068 
mnke eyes water, 8-2009 
sugar in, 3-704 


Onondasaa, Indian tribe. 1-21 

"On Solltu “ 


Ltnde," by Pope. 33-6030 
lIh in, 9-2278 


-02 


Ontario, canal 

Coat-of-arms of. 19-5072 
education In. 8-1274, 31-5101 
forest of, 14-3733 
population of, 14-3731 
productions of, 33-6092 
province of. 1-226, 3-756, 758, 5-1270, 
*1281; 6-1464. 

University of, 81-5102 
woman-suffrage in, 6-1 17 1 
see also Canada, canals iri 
Ontario Ball: see (jueen’r Unnernty 
Ontario, Bake, attack of. 4-8 96 


J -'hJ. 


Champlain on. 3-556 
In America, 1-1 


_ 14, 33-6123 

settlers about. 3-758 
Ontonabes Slver, m Canada. 1-1*38 
OUTS, precious Ntoue, 34-6377 
Oolite, kind of limestone. 30-5349 
Opaolty, of object a, 10-2651 
Opal, gem, 34-6378. 6382-83 
Opaque, meaning of. 6-1284 
"Open Thy Battles," by Foster, 13-3051 
Operator, telephone, 3-337-3’) 

telegraph: see Telegram, how we s< ml i 
Ophelia, Shakespearian heroine, 3-119, 
17-4479-80. 81-5589 
Opium, and De Qulncey, 19-1732 
effects of, 7-1652. 13-3510 
habit of, 30-5291 
increasing dose of. 13-3417 
porto, city of Portugal, 13-3313. 33 17 

an animal, 4-877-78, 19-5072, 21-5661 

mouse, an animal, 3-804 

itipu, Of Mars, 9-2391 
mathematical, 80-5246 
fruit of, 14-3564 
e, a weed, 00-5212-13 
I, of Delphi, 2-435: 3-562 
:e, Frlaoe ofs see William the Silent, 
/Uliam ni, king of England 
Orange (William), Frlnos of, husband of 
_ Mary, daughter of Charles 1. 4-1038 

», Princess of, and Ortzel Hume, 31-5628 
a color, 10-2696; 17-4521 


tos^ra 



„j blossom, a Mtate flower, 99-5815 
acid in. 18-4816 

curious ways of peeling, 88-5730 
drawing or painting un, 1-267 


■FE&se*** . 

in Porto Rico, 8-2156 
production of, in United States, 8-2086 
scales of trees, 13-3002 
skins for boat, 15-3900 
sugar In. 3-704 
Orange Pres State, 8-1120 
Orange-grove, In arid regions, 8-2379 
in California, 10-2687 
Oranges and Bemoan, a game, 20-5318 
Orange-tip, a butterfly, 18-3011 
Oramr-ntan, man-like ape, 3-625, 627-28; 

Orations, Philippic, 6-1324 
Orbit, meaning of, 6-1592 
Orb-weavers: see Spiders 
Orchard-grass, grown for hay, 5-1348; 9-2384 
Orchard Bouse, In Concord, 6-2099 
Orchard-oriole, a bird, 13-3455, 3459 
Orchestra, hound-waves, 19-4870 
Orchid-insect, mimicry of, 13-3447, 3450 
Orchids, American, 11-2886 
bird's nest, 15-3892 
firitish, 17-4 474 
of Canada, 19-3063 
purple-fringed, 13-3063 
showy, 19-3065 
vaneties of, 19-3065 
Orohls, varieties of. 17-4171, 4477-79 
Orchis-family, of plants, 19-1136 
Order, Corinthian, of architect un\ 19-51)40-11. 
5043 

Orders-ln-Connoll, of England, 3-758. 5-1278 
Oregon, admitted. 13-3 492 
bloodstones from, 24-6380 
flower of, 32-5816 
Truit in. 3-649, 661: 22-5714 
history nf, 6-1397; 7-18 42, 1843 
llghtlioii ,e on roast, 3-749 
salmon a, 10-3850 
volcanot m, 1-18 
Wheat in 5-1130 

Oregon, United Sluter steamship, 21-7598 
Oregtm^ Question, history of, 10 - 21 . 18 , 21 >1, 

O’BelUy, John Boyle, poems, see l’oetiv lmh v 
Ore Mountains, In Europe. 10-2594 : 11-2766, 27t»'i 
Orenburg, Siberian town. 15-3H05 
Orestes, and Pi lades. 21-5567 
Organ, and St. (Veil la, 4-1030 
given by Handel. 13-3286 
preiened by Itwli. 13-3286 
sound in the, 12-3150 
Organs, luminous, 1-165 , 

Orgoglio, rharneter in “Faerie fjueenv ” 3-K , » Si 
Orient, a ship. 14-3695 
Orient Biurets, of Europe 13-3211 
"Origin of Specios," hook by Darwin, 4-8 id 
Orinoco Biver, m South America, 4-8»i7, 18-41*0' 
21-5412-13 

Oriole, h bird. 13-3453, 3455 
egg of. 7-face 1756 
nest of, 22-5751 

Orion, a constellation. 8-1968-61) 10-2G42, 2615 
11-2812, 28*7 
legend of, 13-3373-74 
OrlOkany, battle of. 4-lort; 7-1658, 

Orkneys, history of, 2-472 

Orlando, Shakespearian rharacter, 3-637, 21-5589 
Orleans, French city, 1-130; 9-2123 
Orleans. Isis d\ In St. Lawrence. 3-551, 559, 
23-6124 

"Ormond," by Edgeworth. 10-2621 
Omni, Portuguese settlement. 15-3862, 3932 
Ormuzd, a Persian god, 12-3028, 90-5116 
Ornaments, copper, 1-17 
of shell, 1-20 

Oraithorh^rnohus, the duck-bill platypus, 

see also Duck-bill 
Orodes, Parthian hero, 20-515 4 
O’Rourke, avenged his wife, 91-5554 
Orpheus, myth painted. 7-1688 
Orpine, a plant, 20-5229 
see also Sedum 

Orpins family, of plants, 19-4758 
• Orpingtons, kind of hens, 18-4712 
Orris-root, for perfumes, 90-5230 
Orelno, Shakespearian character, 2-445 
Orsova. town, 21-5668 
Orthoptera. an order Of insects, 12-3198 
Ortolan, a bird, 9-2111 
Orttudt character in * Lohengrin," 21-5561 
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Orvlato, Fra Angelico works at, 15-4036 
OebdAlatonCj Frauds, hero of “ Kob k Roy," 

Osborn, Captain, character in “ Was ter man 
Ready, 8-2026 
Osborne, village at, 18-3264 
Oegoode Hall, In Toronto, 1-229 
O’Shaughnessy, Arthur ■ poems, see Foetry 
Index 

Osiers, a kind of willow, 1-96 
Oalar, Hr William, professor at McGill, 91-5403 
Oslo, Norwegian town, 14-3662 
Onnani see Turks, Ottoman 
Omuinll, or Ottoman Turks: see Turks, Otto- 
man 

v Osmium, rare metal, 88-5994 
Osmond, Norman noble, BO-5393 

J, a bird. 7-1892, 1897, 12-3153; 82-5753 

^hUr^nis, married Margaret Fuller, 

OstonA, city at Belgium, 14-3538-39 
Ostrioh, a bird, 8-1604-06 
Ostrowsky, Alexander, Russian writer. 20-5314 
Oswego, capture of, 3-G69; 18-4766 
Otago, province of New Zealand, 8-1(90 
" Othello,'’ by Shakespeare, 8-443; 21-5585-88 
Othor-and-of-Howhere, in '‘Water Babies,” 
18-3838 

Othman, a caliph, 18-3858, 3862 
Otho, claimed Roman empire, 2-539 
Otis, aileha OK, and elevator, 11-2716 
Otis, Jamos, grave of, 20-5399 
Otsego Hall, home of Cooper, 6-1611 
Ottawa, capital of Canada, 1-226, 5-1278, 1280, 
8-1453; 9-2272 

Library of Parliament, 8-1(53; 16-4131 
Parliament Buildings of, 1-226; 6-1453; 0-2272 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Ottawa Hirer, explored, 3-G56 
in Canada, 1-228 
logs in, 16-4131 

Ottawao, Indian tribe, 1-21 , 11-2785 
Otter, an animal, 1-160; 3-678; 19- r »0?l, 21-5571, 
6664 

Otto, the Great. 11-2896 

Otto X, the Great, Holy Roman Emperor, 

11- 2766 

Ottokar, king of Bohemia, 11-2896 

Ottomans: see Turks, Ottoman 

Otnmba, battle of, 17-4396 

Ondenarde, battle of. 10-2560 

Onlton, fox-farms of, 19-5078 

Ounce, unit of weight, 14-3673 

Our Lady of the Snowe: see Canada 

“Our Mutual Friend," by Dickens, 10-2462 

"Our Village, ” by Mltford, 10-2623 

Outfield, in baseball, 20-5247 

Outraxn (Sir James), relieved Lucknow, 

7-1720 

Ovary, of flower, 16-4135 
Oven-bird, a bird, 13-3464 
of South America, 22-5752 
Ovsns, old-fashioned, 5-1131 
see also Jack, house of 
Over- tones, of music, 19-4908 
of voice, 16-4096 * 

Ovipositor, of insects, 13-3300 
Owen, character in "Bob Roy,” 6-1625 
Owen, Sir Blohard, English scientist, 8-514. 
4-865, 868; 10-2484 

Owen Sound, Canadian port, 31-5611. 23-81 .M* 
Owl, a bird. 3-805, 809; 7-1893, 1901-02; 9-2-142, 

12- 3153 

choosing a king, 9-2404 
comes out only at night, 7-1885 
egg made Into, 13-3324 
egg of, 7-face 1756 
made from circles, 8-1607 
sacrifices to, 10-2579 
see also Barn-owl, Eagle-owl, etc 
Owl-moths, Insects, 19-3020 
Owl-parrot: see Kakapo 
Owl-pigeon, bird, 9-2217 
Os-hot i see Warble-fly 
Oxen, digestive organs of, 13-3274 
In agriculture, 80-6363 
of Geryon, 13-3374 
shadow-picture of ox, 20-5353 
skins for leather, 11-2884 
see also Cattle, Musk-ox 
Oxsnham, Captain John, character in “West- 
ward Hoi” 14-3718 ■ 

Oxeye, flowers of, 18-4016 

OSfogNj, ^arl of, In “Anno of Gclersteln,” 


Oxford, England, history of, 4-1 088 
^ printing at, 14-3612 
Oxidation, effects of, 12-2228 
of apple, 22-6723 
poisons that effect, 18-4691 
wli.it it means, 8-1245 
Oxides, gases, 8-1314 
oi elementJ, 80-6396 
result of burning, 16-4874 
Oxley, Lieutenant, explored Australia, 8-366 
Onus Biver: see Amu Darla 
Oxygen, affects rock, 10-2664 
and blood, 3-814; 7-1647, 1649; 16-4201, 
19-5020 

and body, 6-1429, 11-2727 

and breath, 7-1803; 98-5892; 24-6306. 6.108-10 
and lading clothes, 19-3228 
and forest, 12-3127 
and matter, 20-5195 

and plants, 1-243; 2-283; 8-1282, 134(1; 6-1117; 
19-5020 

breathed by sponges. 16-4266 

eftoct of pure, 16-4114 

exhaustion of. 22-5890 

for magic lantern, 14-3775 

gaseous element, 5-L213-15, 1214, 1316 

in acids, 7-1814 

In an. 4-956-57, 5-1160-6 J. 8-2034, 16-4311, 
17-4 IS 6 

In ulcnhol, 23-5992 
In Caibo-hydiati s, 7-J890 

in combustion m burning, 3-809, 4-918, 7-1879, 
10-2536, 13-3382-81, 14-3681, 3776, 16-4110, 
19-5024, 20-5 J 68 
in compounds, 7-1692 
in gas-making, 2-118 
In giass, 16-2908 
In gunpowder, 9-22 II 
in hH-moglobin, 6-1430, 1431, J 161 
In prntoplAsm. 5-1197 
in quicklime, 17-4371 
in locks, 17-1583 
In sand, 20-5396 
In slurs, 8-1964 

In sugar, 3-704, 13-3387; 23-5992 
in sun, 13-3388, 3507; 19-5025 
in water, 2-378. 3-571; 4-!»57, 1031. 6-1189; 
7-1791. 9-2250; 12-3126, 13-3338, 3505; 

15-1000, 10-4232; 24-6309 
lacking lor earth's lire, 13-3507 
purifier, 8-2116 
rusts iron, 7-1792; 12-3227 
bptclfle gravity of. 15-3828 
used by lish, 4-957, 7-1729, 1886; 9-2110; 

10-2171, 14-3666, 8781. 15-4000, 16-1272 
weight of, 4-916 

Oyster-catcher, a bird, 8-1978-79; 9-2311 
Oyster-crab: see Grab 
Oyster-mushroom. 19-fate 4882 
Oyster-plants, cultivation of, 12-2995, 3217 
Oysters, and pearls, 1-189, 24-6380 
beds ot, 16-3851 
destroyed by starfish, 9-2112 
farms of, 15-3853-54 
of t’.in.uhi, 16-3956-57 
<*f the T'nittd Slates, 10-2678 
n-\ster and the lawyer, 19-4994 
shell-Iish, 3-671-72, 10-2463, 2611, 2616-17; 
15-38 11, 38 43 
Ozone, m air, 7-1877 


P’s and Q’s, mind youi, 13-3433 
Paohaouti, Inca, 17-4508 
Faoheoas, I’eruvian communities, 17-4508 
Pacific, ship, 8-2025 
Paoiflo Coast, claim to land on, 6-1397 
Pacific Islands, animals of, 3-802 
exhibit of, 20-5332 
fruit from, 3-850 
history of, 12-3032-35 
Fadflo Ocean, animals In, 4-1075-76 
cables under, 18-1697 
depth of, 20-5175 
discovery of, 8-274 
Drake and, 2-280 
floor of the, 6-1492 
named, 1-66 
salmon of the, 10-2703 
Packard (Alpheus B.), comment on Ungaia, 
8—1918 

Pack-meeting, In story of Mowgll, 21-5168 
Packs, dogs bunt in, 24-6319 
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Packthread, and electricity, 8-2198 
Pad, for bleeding, 18-4616 
Paddies, Indian, 80-6840 
of whale, 4-1074 

Paddle-wheels, for Mississippi, 93-6073 
on early boats, 10-2486, 2488-89, 2491 
Paderewski, and “ Yankee Doodle,’ 1 19-3062 
Padua, lines In, 5-1168 

Padua, University of, medical school. 18-4630 
Pass, Josd Antonio, president of Venezuela, 
18-4603 

Pape, Charles Ch, and sound waves, 9-336; 
17-4446 

Pape. Thomas Nelson, American author. 

4-1621 

Papoda, of Bangkok, 19-3022 
Papo-Papo, harbor of, 8-2156 
Paldela, Greek word, 3-815 
Pall, of water. 15-1020; 99-5737 
Pain, cause of, 19-3146 

curing by dry-cupping, 6-1689 
feeling, 15-3910; 16-1117; 18-4692 
sense of, 8-1984 
unconsciousness of, 89-5802 
Paint, from coal-tar, 9-416 
how to remove, 9-488 
tax on, 4-996 
to clean, 17-1191 

Painted Desert, of Arizona. 14-3625 
Painted-lady, a butterfly, 12-3011, 3020 
Painters, modern American, 10-4247 
of the United States, 16-1215 
twelve great, 3-761 
Painting, in distempi r, 5-1176 
in oil, 5-1176 
lesson on, 1-267 
with stencils, 1-107 
see also Drawing 

Paint-pots, In Yellowstone Paik, 3-581 
Pakenham, Sir Edward, at New Orleans, 
6-1400-01 

Palaoe, Assyrian, 19-4959, 1965 
Azure, 111 ** Blue Bird,” 92-5810 
Beautiful, in *' Pilgrim's Progress,” 5-1128, 
1181 

Pala d’Oro, of Rt Mark’s, 5-1168 
Palm: see Scales, of grass 
Falnomastodon, a fossil, 14-3667 
Palnontolopy, study of fossils, 4-866 
Palafon, Don Jos 6 , Spanish commander, 8-1953 
Palais de Justice, in Brussel'., 14-3538 
in Paris, 91-5535 

Palais Royal, In Pails, 9-2291, 21-5538 
Palamldes. Sir, a Saracen, 13-3282 
Palamon, in "Canterbury Tales.” 9-197 
palate, soft, 8-2174, 18-1637. 94-6356 
Palatinate, Elector of, 11-'’901 
history of. 10-2558-59 
Palatine Hill, in Rome. 20-5272. 22-5924 
Palermo, Italiun city, 12-3086 
Paleetlne. and Ahrahain, 15-3856 
deserts of, 12-3127 
fruit in, 3-650 
history of, e-ir.19; 16-3856 
language of, 6-1288 
see also Holy Land 
Palestrina, musician, 13-3285 
Paleetro, battle of, 12-3081 
Palfrey, a horse, 23-6068 
Palisades, of the Hudson, 1-1 I £1-5 128 
Palissy, Bernard, master-pot u i 18-1600 
Palladio, Andrea, Venetian architect, 5-1172 
Pallae, and the olno, 18-1866 
Palm, bones of the, 10-1200 
Palm Beach, Fla., pleasure resoi t, 93-5960 
Palmer, character in " Eaerle Queene,” 3-699-700 
character In, " Ivunlioe,” 7-1665 
Palmer, Braetns, American sculptor, 18-4666-68 
Palmer, Hay, poem-.: see Poetry index 
Palmerston, Lord, anagram of name 19-5037 
Palmetto of Southern states, 91-5432-33 
Palmetto State: see South Carolina 
“ Pamela,” by Richardson, 7-17 19-50 
Palm-tree, fossil, 11-2919 
of victory, 4-1029 
see also Cocoanut, Date-palm 
Palo Alto, battle of, 7-1811 
Palo Alto, unlversitv at, 17-1570, 4577 
Pamir Flatean, of Central Asia. 15-3923, 3933 
Pampas, treeless plains, 12-3129 
Pampelnna, siege of, 15-4038 
Pamphlet, stamp tax on. 4-995 
Pamphleteers, days of, 7-1746 
Pan, for sugar-making, 3-708 

on Are, In Pompeii, 93-6221, 6226 


Panama, Bay of, 8-2150 
Panama Canal, and Asia, 8-282 

construction of, 18 - 3494 ; 10 - 4244 ; 17 - 4397 , 
4405, 81-5693 
guns at, 23-6148 

history of, 1-84; 8-2169; 8-2880; 18-8060 
locks of, 18-4770 
mosquitoes and, 18-3202 
Panama City, ana Canal Zone, 8-2168-60; 
21-5594 

railway In, 17-4407 

Panama Exposition, Miss Brigham at, 8-2036 
Panama, Isthmus of, and Canal, 21-6693 
and Drake, 2-280 
discovered, 2-272 

yellow fever removed from, 12-3227 
Panama, Republic of, and Canal Zone, 8-2158; 
21-5594 

history of, 13-3494; 17-4406; 18-4604 
Pancreas, a gland, 9-2366; 23-6016 
Pandora, box of, 19-5116 • 

Panels, form of sculpture, 18-4171 
of door, 8-1520 

Pangolin, an animal, 4-1017-18 
Panic, of 1873, 13-3493 
Panne, Hungarian doll, 13-face 3434, 3436 
Fannonia, country of, 11-2898 
Pansy, a flower, 3-616; B-1098, 1363; 18-4136; 
18-4656, 46(>0; 20-6229, 5237 
story of, 12-3210 

Pantheon, In Paris, 6-1648; 16-4174; 20-6818 
of Rome, 80-5277, 6279 
Panther. Blaoki see Bagheera 
Pantomime, tales used for, 6-1478 
Paoli (Fasquale), Corsican patriot, 16-4167 
Papal States, a dominion of Italy, 12-3076 
Paper, and electricity, 8-2141 
as money, 14-3645 
bagasse for, 3-704 
boy who hail no, 21-5478 
curled bj heat, 16-4024 
dowel s of 16-1198 
for drawing, 1-266 
for school, 18-4819 
for windows, 5-1261 
from papyrus, 13-3481; 15-3909 
from rags, 10-2555 
from wood-pulp, 9-2387; 14-3734 
Invention or, 13-3184 
magnified, 9-2336 
making box of, 1-250 
making of. 4-913 

manufacture in United States, 10-2686 
marram-grass for, 12-3062 
puzzles with, 18-4615, 4713 
saucepan of, 3-734 
self-toning, 11-2719 

things to make with folded, 18-4825 
tricks with, 1-106 
what made of, 4-943 
what to do with a piece of. 8-1911 
windmill from a square of, 11-2875 
Paper-ohase, arranging a, 23-6077 
for the house, 10-2590 
Papin, Denis, and his engine, 10-248 f> 

Papinean, DoniSt Canadian leader, 3-7.»9 
Papoose, Indian baby. 1-18 
Pappne, ol seeds, 16-4205 
Papua, birds of, 7-1760 

Papyrus, Egyptian books called papyri, 18-4846, 
4850 

for paper. 13-3181, 15-3909; 18-4846 
writing on, 13-3181 
Paraoelsns, Swiss physician, 18-46.10 
Faraohnte, made of paper, 8-1941 
of lizards, 6-1212 

of seeds, 15-3813. 3890-91, 16-4206 
Paraolrrhltes, a fish, 10-face 2600 
Parade of Nationalities, on the fourth, 

17-4471 

Paradise, Oates of: see date of Baptistery 
Paradise-fish, nest of, 10-2707, 2709 
••Paradise Dost," by Milton, 9-2351; 14-8771; 
23-5675, 5678 

••Paradise of Dainty Devices," collection of 
poems, 31-6484 

Paradise-Plumes, for millinery, 7-1754 
••Paradise Regained,” by Milton, 22-6680 
Paradise-trogon: see Quetzel 
Paraffine, and petroleum, 10-2680 
in oil-well, 18-4168 
on match-heads, 9-2431, 2433 
Paraguay, history of, 18-4610; 80-5862 
missions In, 17-4612 

Paraguay River, In South America, 80-8965 
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Paraldehyde, a medicine. 7-1891 
Paralytic, infantile, a disease, 84-6389 
Parallels, of latitude, 7-1766 
Parana River, In South America, 80-6365 
Paraaltea, insects that are, 18-3301 
plants that are, 15-3892 
Parasol-ants, of Texas, 18-2972 
Paresis, In post. 13-3411-12 

Parchment, for writing-material, 13-3479, 3484 
Pardoner, in “Canterbury Tales,” 8-496, 

15-3939 

Pardons, and president, 6-1436 
Pari, Ambrose, French physician, 18-4630 
Parents, Instinct of, 80-5189 
man who played for, 83-6028 
Pari Banon, fairy in 4 ‘ Magic Carpet, 7-1711 
Paris, Greek hero, 1-73; 7-1688, 1710 
Paris, Shakespearian character, 8-448 
Paris, Matthew, history, 3-595 
Paris, attacked by Zeppelins, 1-174 

description of, 9-2408, 2417, 2420; 16-4221 
during French Revolution, 9-2279 
during Reign of Terror, 5-1187 
first holiday in, 81-5533 
history of, 8-2068; 9-2290; 10-2698-99 
monument of, 19-5041 
saved by GenevtOve. 9-2347 
Parishioners, anagram from. 19-5037, 5133 
Partsii, tribes of Lutetla, 81-5534 
Paris-Byons-Mediterranean Bailway, In France, 
9-2422 « 

Paris Opera-house, 9-2417; 81-5538 
Paris, Treaty of, and peace, 3-559, Jo .>,4-9 00 
Paris, University of, and Lanfranchi, 18-4630 
Park/ Mingo, explored Africa. 8-299 
Park, Biohard H., American sculptor, 18-4673 
Parker, Sir Gilbert. Canadian author, 16-1325, 
4326 

Parker. Sir Hyde, In Rattle of the Raltic, 

7- 1872; 17-4364 

Parker, Jim, in story, 22-5709 
Parker, Maiaie, m story, 88-5709 
Parker, Mrs., and the hull, 88-5709 
Parka, children’s use of, 18-3222 
national, in Canada, 1-226, 232 
presidents', 7-1692 
puzzle of the trees In the. 16-1-0^ 

Parkway, Washington, 1>. C , 7-1692 
Parliament, of Australia, Canada, England, etc.: 

see AuHtiallu, parliament, etc. 
Parliamentarians, during Civil War, 14-3693 
Parliament b uilding s i see under name of 
country or city 

Parli amen t, House of: see London, House of 
Parliament , ,, , _ 0i!A 

Parma, Duchess of, Marie Louise failed, 8-3(>0 
Parmelee, George W. t educational leader, 
81-5401 

Parnell, Charle# 8 ., Irish leader, 81-5538 
Parr, Catherine, queen of England, 4-Xb0 
ParrSkeet, a bird. 7-1763 
Parrhasina, Creek painter, 17-1589 
Parrot, a bird, 7-L759, 1763; 9-2350 
choosing a king, 8-2403 
in Central America, 17-4406 
Intelligence of, 14-369* 
spinning picture of, 81-5447 
talk of, 5-1287; 18-3226 
see also Kaka, Meeting of parrots 
Parrot-tulipa: see tulips 
Parrot- wraeae. a fish, 10-2609-10 
Parry, Sir william, arctic explorer, 81-5457 
navigator, 81-6458 

Parseea, religious sect, 15-3860, 80-5155 
Parseval, Major von, dirigible balloons, 1-173 
Parele* a “ant, 18-3217, 15-4016; 16-4136 
Paraley-family, of plants l8-4l3(> 

Parsnip, a food plant, 16-4136 

Parson His Clark, rocks near Dawltsh, 

8- 1996 

Parsona, Charles A., and turbines, 10-2487, 2494 
Parthenon, Greek temple, 3-610; 13-3240, 
80-5205-06 
of spools, 17-4386 
sculptures of the, 16-4172, 4176-77 
Parthlaas, rulers of Persia, 80-6154 
Parties, political, of United States, 4-1001; 
6-1396 

see also Party, Conservative, etc. 

“ Partners,” a story, 1-139 

Partnership: see Animals, Plants, etc,, partner- 

Partners? Wintering, and fur trade, 18-4836 
PartrUtga^WUllam O., American sculptor, 


Partridge, a game bird, 6-1557, 1561-62, 9-2350; 
18-3150 

carries seeds, 9-2214 
egg of, 7-face 1766 
Partridge-vlas, a plant, 18-3066-67 
PartyTOonaervatlTe. 6-1466, 1457 
Constitutional-Union, 8-2044 
Democratic, 6-1396; 8-2043-44; 9-2878, 2380 
Democratic-Republican, 7-1838 
Fanners’, 9-2378 
Federalist, 6-1396; 7-1838 
Free Soil, 8-2043 
Liberal, American, 8-2043 
Liberal, Canadian, 6-1457 
Progressive, 13-3495 

Republican, 6-1396; 7-1838; 8-2043-44; 9-237A 
2380; 10-2437, 2443; 13-3495 
Tory, 17-4368; 18-4724 
Whig, 4-1002; 7-1840; 8-2043; 13-4724 
Party, an entertainment, 84-6282 

games to play at, 5-1303; 8-1938; 88-5919 
Party-line, of telephone, 8-338 
Farslval, king of the Holy (Lull, 81-5564 
Pasadena, fete of roses, 17-4470 
Pascal, Blaise, French thinker, 18-3980, 3984; 
83-6053 

Pashas, rulers of Egypt, 16-1302 
Pasig Blver, at Manila, 8-2155 
Pasfine-flower, state [lower, 88-5816 
Pass, lining with sand, 16-1119 
Passement, lace, 81-5525 
Passengers, problem concerning, 6-1622 
Passspartont, Jean, character in ” Round the 
World,” 19-4909 

Passes, of Central Asia, 15-3923-24, 3932 
see also Football 
Passion-music, of Rach, 13-3286 
Passion Play, In moving pictures, 80-5140 
Pasteur, Bonis, French scientist, 4-909. 958; 

18- 4631; 84-6363 

Pasteur Institute, for hydrophobia. 84-6364 
Pastorella, character In " Fuerk* Uueene,” 

3-702 

Pasture, a game, 6-1603 

Pat, character in “ Alice in Wonderland,” 

11-2962 

Patagonia, animals in, 1-55 
Indians of, 17-1609, 20-5361 
Patagonians: see Tehuelches 
Fatohlng, lessons in, 14-3555 
Patella: see Knee-cap 

Patent-office, care of United States, 6-1437 
Paterson, Hew Jersey, silk ami, 10-2686 
Fathans, in India, 6-1636, 7-1714; 16-4081 
Pathfinder of the Bookies: sec hrOmoui. John C. 
Paths, of comets, etc.: see Comets, Meteors, etc. 
Fatienoe, will conquer all things, 4-HH3 
Patmore, Coventry, poems: see Poetry Index 
Patois, or dialect, 9-2424, 80-5301 
Patres, of Rome, 80-5273 
Patriarch, of Constantinople. 18-3186 
of the Eastern Church, 15-3802 
Patricians, of Rome, 8-136, 80-5273 x 

Patrick, St., and the shamrock, 13-3(166; 
17-4349, 88-5816 

cross of, 6-1239; 9-2354; 81-5492 
missionary to Ireland, 9-2354, 18-4790 
story of, 81-5552 
see also Englund, flag of 
Patriots, of South America. 20-5361 
Patriots’ Day, celebration or, 17-4170 
PatroOlns, <!nek hero, 1-71 
Patrol-boats, of navy, 83-6201 
Patron-saint, of T’aris, 9-2318 
Patroons, establishment of, 8-528 
Patterns, formed bv sounds, 19-5061 
how to make and paint them, 9-2232 
how to use sewing, 3-621 
making simple, wilh flowers, 13-3380 
of gem-cutting, 84-6378 
Patterson, Elisabeth, married Jerome Ttona- 
parte, 19-4941 

Patterson, lieutenant-colonel, and lions, 98-6806 
Pattsrson, Mr., father of Elizabeth, 19-4941 
Patti, Adelina, and Mrs. Cleveland, 2-403 
Pattlson, Dora, 2-333 

Paul, Apostle, Incidents In life, 9-2351; 92-5928; 
84-6332 

Fanl (X). czar of Russia, reign of, 14-3728 
Paul (XI), Fope of Rome, and Cellini, 88-6863 
and Vatican, 19-5100 
Paul XXX, Pope of Rome, 19-5106 
Paul VI, Fope of Rome, and Michael Angelo, 

19- 5103 

Paul, John: sec Jones, John Paul 
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Fatalism* Shakespearian character, 3-563 
Fatal Smith's, In tlie Adironriucks, 88-5949 
Pavements, soman, In England, 18-3298 
Pavla, old capital of Lombards, 18-3078 
Vavla, University of, medical school. 18-4630 
Pawling, Camp-Fire Girls at. 14-8755 
Payne, John Howard, home of, 18-8048 
poems: see Poetry Index 
song of, 18-3060 
Faynlm, Infidels, 8-1551. 1653 
Faysan, Le Kol et le, 15-4056 
Fsabody (George), English philanthropist, 

5—1 120 

Peace, pictures of. 7-1686, 1688 
"Peace and Plenty," picturo, by Inness, 18-4249 
Peaceful Xing; see Edgar 
Peacemaker: see Edward VI T 
Peace, Palace of, at The Hague, 84-6298 
Peaoepool, in “ Water Rabies," 15-8838 
Peaoe Biver, mountain pass, 88-5778 
Peaoe Biver Talley, grain in, 81-5607 
Peaohee, state flower, 88-5816 
sugar In, 3-704 

where grown, 3-649, 659; 8-2386 
Peaooek, Thomas Bove, poems: see l’oetry 
Index 

Peaooek, a bird, 7-face 1752, 1761; 9-2350 
and Juno, 15-4066, 17-4535 
and rain, 1-166 
choosing a king, 9-2403 
Peaoook, a butterfly, 18-3011, 3020 
Peaoook, ship, 8-1398, 18-8008 
Peaooek Inn, In “Tom Brown’s Schooldays/' 
18-4138 

Peacook-throne, of Moguls, 6-1634 
of Persia, 15-3861 
Pea-orab: see Crab 
Pea-family, of plants, 18-4132, 4135 
Peak, giant of the, 9-2403 
Peak, of anchor, 18-4620 

Peek, The: see Derbyshire, county of England 
Peaie, Charles *W., portrait of Washington, 
18-4214, 4216 

Peanut and spoon race, for shimmers, 11-2726 
Peanuts, growth of. 8-1998 

John Chinaman made of. 3-486 
Pear, European wild, 14-3528 
flower and fruit, 16-4134 
goat made from a, 23-5741 
In United Slates. 9-2386 
pears and the lawyer, 11-2893 
use of wood, 90-5352 
where grown, 3-619, 660 
Pearoe. Charles, paintings of. 7-1688 
Pearl-Mo eque, m India, e-1636 
Pearls, as gems. 34-6377, 6380 
Cleopatra and the. 88-5788, 5791 
fisheries of, 15-3862 
formation of, 1-189; 10-2616 
from flsh-scnles, 10-2708 
in Australasia. 6-1492 

Pearson, Captain, commanded Sera pis, 12-3004 
Peary, Bobert D., arctic explorer, 9-2352, 
81-5457, 5469. 5460 

Peary, Mrs. Bobert B.. travels of, 81-5460 
Peary Arotie Club, and Peary’s expeditions, 
31-5462 

Peas, bag of, 92-5686 

blossoming, 80-5232; see alio Kwect Pea 

cultivation of, 12-2995, 3217, 14-3354 

everlasting, 3-732. 17-4475, 448ft, 20-5227 

food-value of. 11-2727 

for hay, 9-2384 

In jmncesM’ bed, 2-391 

pod for boat, 16-3900 

sugar in, 3-704 

Feasants, Louis XTl and the, 14-3711 , 
of France, 16-4099 
of Russia, 14-3727, sea also Serfs 
of Switzerland, 18-2987; 83-5845 
peasant at the flood, 17-4357 
Feasants' War, The, of Germany, 10-2655 
Fease, Bdward, and early railway, 3-604 
Pea-shooters, battle of the, 16-4139 
Peat, for fuel, 81-5559 
made by mosses, 19-5086 
what It Is, 4-829; 14-3569 
Pebbles, In bird’s gizzard, 9-2363 
used by Demosthenes, 5-1324 
words made with, 19-5122 
Poona, a nut, 8-1997 
Psooasy, variety of pig, 9-413-14 
PeoUUi Gulf of, and Great Wall,_ 1-125 


XVIMHMI WUM OUU VII caw VTBII, **I6U 

Pecksniff, Beth, character in “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wlt,” 10-2673 


Peoopln, In story, 9D>5284 

Pecuniary, meaning of, 1V-4S74 

Pedro, king of Castile. 11-2814 

Pedro 1, emperor of BrasIL 80-6360, 5810 

Pedro XX, emperor of Brasil expelled. 00-5170 

Pedro Miguel Book, in Panama Canal. 01-5596 

Pee-Ku, a game, 15-2966 

Peel, Sir Bobert, anagram from name, 18-5087, 

5133 

English statesman, 17-4886; 00-5397 
Peel, Captain William, saved battery, 10-8823 
“ Peelers," Irish policemen, 00-5397 
Feenlag. process of, 18-4809 
" Peer Gynt,” by Grieg, 13-8294 
Peerybingle. John, character in “ Cricket on the 
Hearth/’ 9-2302 

Pegasus, winged horse, 4-1052; 13-3272 
'**» ffiSh ^character In “ David Copper- 

Peggotty, Pan’l, character In “David Copper- 
field/’ 11-2863 

Feggottj^, Harn,^ character In “David Copper- 

Fegond, Adolphe, aviator, 1-178-79 
Pegs, of croquet, 17-4489 
of shoes, 12-3101 

of stringed instruments, 5-1087, 1092 
Pekin, temples of, 18-8025 
Felagina, Pope, before Gregory, 18-4790 
Pelargonium: see Geraniums 
Pe-Be, Hawaiian goddess, 80-5183 
Pelee Island, In Lake Huron, SB-6120 
PeWe, Mt., eruption of, 13-3262; 83-6048 
Pelegrlna, a pearl, 84-6381 
Pelham, Peter, and Copley. 18-4216 
Pelham Park, in New Tort, 19-5012 
Fellas, Greek hero, 1-203 

Pelican, a bird, 8-1970, 1972; 9-2338. 2340, 2350 
“Pelleas and Melisande," by Maeterlinck, 
80-5314 

Pelllsnore, character In “Table Round,” 4-884 
Felopidas, Theblan soldier, 5-1324 
Peloponnesus, part of Greece, 5-1322; 80-5199 
Pelvis, brol on, 17-4383 

of the body, 10-2574, 18-4200 
Pembina, Father Lacombe at, 83-6144 
Macdougall at, 5-1278 
Femmlcan, a foodstuff, 80-5219 
Penal Code, of Ireland, 81-5557 
Pencil, and cedar, 31-5430 
mark of, 9-2336 
measurement with, 12-3173 
“ Vendennis,” by Thackeray, 13-3515 
Fendennis, Arthur, character in " Pendennis,” 
13-3515 

Fendennis, John, character In “ I'endennis,” 
13-3515 

Fendennis, Major, character in “ Pendennis,” 
13-3515 

Pendragon, Uther, character in “Table 
Round,” 4-882, 884 

Fendnlnm, Invented by Galileo, 7-1679 
measures time, 14-3671 
of clocks. 6-1537-40 

registers force of gravitation, 15-3825 
swinging of, 14-3572, 3589, 3592 
Penelope, wife of Ulysses, 1-74, 4-980 
“Penelope’s Progress,” by Wlggm, 8-2102 
Penguins, sea-birds, 6-1504, 1509, 7-1649, 1642, 
1646; 81-5666 

Fenlneula, Danish, map, 14-3651, 3661 
of India, 6-1632 
Scandinavian, 14-3651 

Peninsular War, of Europe, 13-3341; 17-4386 
Penitentiaries, of Northwest Mounted Police, 
18-4622 

Penn, Admiral, and Jamaica, 83-6044 
Penn, William, and Fox, 88-6937 
colony of, 9-525, 529 
Pennons, use of, 7-1657 

Pennsylvania, and iron-industry, 10-2884: tt-6688 
claims of, 4-896 
coal in, 10-2680 
covered by glacier, 1-14 
flower of, 88-5816 
former climate, 1-13 
fruit in, 9-2888 
furs from, 19-6078 
history of, 3-529; 4-895; 6-1892. 1394 
Invasion of, 8-2050 
laws concerning shoes, 18-3102 
name of, 9-526 
petroleum in, 10-2680 
population of, 0-2394 
presidents from, 9-2382 
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rnwlmtt, Battlers in, 8-535; T-1832 
Bilk manufactures of, 10*2586 
Pennsylvania, Bblp, 83-6208, 6207; 84-6876 

* *““ ***• «•«-, r. 

PMUnylnala Avenue, in Washington, 7-1688 
Pennsylvania Bull Way, rolling-stock of, 8-815 
Pennsylvania University, In Philadelphia, 

Penny* beyond earth’s pull, 83-5998 
disappearing, 3-2368; 18-4830 
moving a, 81-5824 
process of minting, 14-3647 
rises in water, 3-733 
suspended, 18-4706 
tHcks with, 17-4493 

~ , In England, 8-1119 

rw jt/cwfiu, as medlOlne, 4-966 
Pennywort, marsh, 19-6089 
PsnoohB, a candy, 1-266 

Pan of the Revolution! see Jefferson. Thomas 
Penrose, J. Doyle, his picture of Bede, 17-4450 
Pens, early, 13-8484 
fountain: see Fountain-pen 
manufacture of, 13-3484 
problem concerning, B-136G 
writing on paper, 7-1653 
Penshnrst, home of Sidney, 8-475 
Pensions, German old-age, 11-2770 
United States care for, 8-1437 
Penstock, of eleclrle work, 11-2715 
Pentagon* a shape, 11-2927 
■■ Pentheeilea.” by Kleist, 13-3896 
* Pentland Rising," by Stevenson, 9-2329 
Peony, flower, 80-6228 
People, as materialists, 17-4483 
In other worlds, 13-3611-12 
life of ancient. 13-3391 

more coming Into the world than going out 
7-1656 

number of. In picture, 83-6012 
speak the same language, 17-4483 
spinning of, at the poles, 80-5175 
thinking of, 81-6516 
tying two together, 17-4499 
Who are these 9 17-4384 
why dark or fair? 8-2007 
Pepin, and the Church of Rome, 10-2552 
Pepin, Beks, In the Mississippi, 83-6075 
'Apita,” by Valera y Alcala, 80-5316 
Pepper, tickles the nose, 3-814 
■ep^ureU^WWlain, expedition of. 3-559; 4-895; 

'epperidge, a tree. 31-5438 
’eppenmnt, a plant, 15-3893 
'eppennint-oreaxns, making, 1-255; 14-3552 
■•ppennlnts, five-minute, 5-1251 
’epper-rootx see Tooth-wort 
'•pper-saxif rage i see Sulphur-wort 
’spsln, a ferment, 9-2364 
and heat, 18-4088 

'epys, Samuel, and Great Fire, 83-5756 
’sqnot, Indian tribe, 1-21; 4-894; 83-6115 
’era, part of Constantinople, 13-3241, 3244 
■sr Oentum, what phrase means, 5-1191 
exception, Importance of, 18-4750 
ereepts, of mind, 18-4999, 5079 
ereh, a fish, 10-2701, 2705, 2707 
eroherou, a horse, 83-8068 

erelvaL Bettina, character In " AbbO Constan- 
tin/ 7 18-4752 

ercivale, Sir, character In “ Tablo Houml ” 
4-885 

erdita, Shakespearian character, 3-560-62 
sregrlas, Puritan child, 4-959 
•regrine, a falcon. 7-1899-1900 
Peregrine Piokle,” by Smollett, 7-1751 
erennlala, cultivation of, 3-616, 732; 

7-1862-58 

•rfeot Warrior: see Jenghlz Khan 
irfUkMB, from coal-tar, 8-416 
how to make. 3-1516 
Bee also Ambergris 

irfunss of IMglit, character In "Blue Bird,” 
33-6839 

whaft, of a flower, 13-4654 
nftoles, Athenian statesman, 8-1322, 1324, 1326; 
80-5206 

■Mot, precious stone, 84-6878, 6381 


trllons, a seat, at "Table Round/' 4-885 
ntod, Victorian, 3-2326 
see also Age. Victorian 
iriscope, of submarine and of trenches, 
89-6868-61, 5868 

irises, character In "Faerie Queene,” 3-699 


'•rittytei of Pompeiian house, 83-6227 
£«rtTOkl* a flower, 3-617 
Periwinkle, a sheil-ftah, 10-2617-18; 17-4493 
Perkin, Mr W illiam X., discovered dyes, 10*8599 
Pernambnoo, Dutch at, 80-5868 
Perneb, Prlnoe, tomb of* 18-4842 
Pero, fiddler, 8-678 

Perranlt, Charles, French writer. 3-1477 
Perronet, Bdward* hymns of, 8-2018 
Perroqnet, chatte et le. 19-4973 
Parrot, Nicholas, fur-trader. 38-5826 
Perry, James, pens of, 13-8484 
Perry, Matthew 0., and Japan, 19-3010 
Perry, Dora, poems: see Poetry Index 
Perry (Oliver Xasard), and battle of Lake 
Erie. 3-759; 3-1SB8; 13-3009 
portrait bust of, 18-4668 
Perry, a drink, 3-660 
Ferryvllle, battle of, 8-2060 
Persecution, religious. 8-525, 628-31. 533 
Persepolis, Persian city, 80-6145, 5148-49. 5151 
Perseus, Greek hero, 4-1051; 7-1688; 13-9878 
btatue by Cellini, 88-5852, 5854-55 
Perseus, a constellation, 10-2640, 2643, 2645; 

11-2911 

Persia, king of, In story, 3-796 
Persia, and astrology, 8-1960 
and flamingo, 8-19(8 
and sugar, 3-703 
bowls in, 5-1263 
conquered Egypt, 18-4852 
constitution of, 15-3864 
empire of, 7-1 71 4 
gems from, 84-6383 
glass of, 5-1263 
ROld in, 20-5318 

history of, 5-1321, 1323. 1325-26; 15-8855-66, 
3928; 19-4960-61, 4970; 80-6202. 5282 
map of, 15-3857 
plateau of, 19-4957-58 
religions of,, 18-3028 
rise and fall of, 80-5145 
Russian war with, 14-3728 
standard of, 80-5155 
taught Venetians, 5-1168 
Thomas, apostle in, 9-2351 
see also Alexander the Great. Greece, history 
Persian Gulf, In Asia, 15-3855, 19-4960 
Persian-lamb, a fur, 19-b078 
Persians, and anemones, 11-2880 
and Egypt, 16-4302 

and Greece: see Greece, glory that was 
and Marathon, 7-1819 
and Turks, 18-3188, 3194 
e.it with fingers, 18-48(11 
pottery of, 17-4539 
Pcrslco, statue of Columbus. 7-1685 
Perils, house of Persians, 80-5145 
Persons, prohlein concerning number of, 5-1101 
Perspective, In a picture, 7-1654 
of the sky, 10-2638 
what It is, 8-1592 
wrong, 19-4925 

Perspiration, and heat of body, 14-3690 
of leaves, 17-4370 
“ Persuasion," by Austen, 10-2622 
Perth, Abbey of, 1-257 

Perth, capital of Western Australia, 8-1374 
Peru, animals of, 19-5077 
empire of, 17-4508 
exhibits from, 80-5330 
furs from, 19-5072 
gems from. 84-6379, 6382 
gold of, 80-5318 

history of, 8-274; 4-867; 9-2222, 2225, 13-3342; 

18-4606, 4608; 20-5364, 5367 
Indians of, 17-1509 
little rain In, 88-5874 
scenes in, 18-4606 
Spanish in, 8-621 

Peragino, Italian painter, 17-4590 
Peruvians, pins of, 18-5001 
Fsaaro Palace, In Venice, 5-1173 
Pestaloui, Johann B., educational leader, 

12-2998 

Petals, for boats, 15-3900 
of daisy, 9-2333 

of flowers, 15-3814; 16-4114, 4134 
"leaders” on, 18-4135 

Peter, St, apostle, in Rome, 18-3080; 19-5100; 
88-5930 

petrel named for, 7-1640 
Pater, meaning of, 10-2570 
Peter XIX, czar of Russia, reign of, 14-3726; 17-4556 
Cossack Impersonated, 14-3727 
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Peter Pan, character in “ Peter ran,” 11-2888 
costumes for, ao-r>316 
43 Peter Fan," play of, 6-1483; 11-2887 
Peter, Vrlnos, character In " Land of Youth,” 
8-2061 

Feterebnrg, hlege of, 8-2053-64 
“ Fetor Simple,” by Marryat, 8-2028 
Foter Simple, chaiacter In “Peter Simple,” 


Peterson, William, principal of McGill, 31-6403 
Peter tbs Great, czar of Russia, and Bering, 
18-4067 

incidents In reign of, 14-3724-26, 15-3800-01 
Fetor, the Hermit, In First Crusade, 3-600, 
8-1496, 1561 

Petition of Bight, signed, 7-1857, 1862, 1861 
Feto, a bird, 8-2220 

see also Titmouse, tufted 
Petofl, Sandor, Hungarian poet, 91- r >6r>G 
Fetraroh (Pranoesco), and italic t>p. , 14-3611 
Italian poet, 14-3614, 30-6307, 6310 
Fetrelo, birds, 7-1640-41 

Fotrograd, capital of Russia, 14-3726, 16-3798, 

Petroleum, for lamps, 3-669 
hydrogen in, B-1189 
in Alaska, 18-4058 
In Canada. 31-5612. 33-6094 
In Philippines, 8-2162 
origin of. 13-3230 
production of, 10-2680 
refuse as fuel, 15-3924 
specific gravity of, 18-3828 
upe of, 16-1166 
see also Oil 

Fetrnohlo, Shakespearian character, 3-.126, 3-641 
Petticoat, fairy's, see Foxglove 
for doll, 4-939 

Fettle, John, paintings of, 8-1357 6-1 194 
Pettigrew (James J-), and Pickett's ('haige, 
8-2050 

Fetty-offloere, of navy, 33-6214 
“ Peverll of the Peak,” story of, 8-1497 
Few, In “ Treasure Island,” 14-3633 
Fewee, egg of, 7-face 1756 
Pewter, an alloy, 7-1888 
Peyeter, Abraham de, statue of, 19-5010 
Fhadrla, In ” Faerie Queene,” 3-700 
Pheasant, a bird, 8-1567-60. 9-2350 
golden, a bird, 7-faee 1752 
Phaasant’s eye, a plant. 2O-'230 
Fhalanger, flying, 3-80.1-ui, 14-3068 
Phalanges, of hands and feet, 16-1200-01 
phalanx, Macedonian, 30-5276 
meaning of, 18-4201 
Phallus lmpudlous: see Ptinklioin 
Fhanes, character In "Egyptian Prlniibs,’’ 
33-6951 

Pharaoh, and Joseph, 11-2938 

of Egypt, see Egypt, wonderful stoiy of 
Fharaon, ship, In “Count of Monte Ciisto,” 
18-4316 

Fharpar Blver, of Asia, 33-61 0*3 
FharaaUa, battlo of, 3-440, 30-5280, 33-5786 
Phases, meaning of, 9-2390 
Fhedon, character in “Faerie Queene," 3-69D 
Pheldlppldes, Greek runner, 7-1819 
Phelps, Elizabeth 8., American writei, 8-2100 
PhelPS Hall, at Yale, 17-4569 
Phidias, Greek sculptor, 3-610, 5-1322, 16-1172, 
4176: 30-6205-06 

Phlgalmia, Temple of Apollo at, 16-4171 
Philadelphia, centennial exposition at, 9-2377 
college and academy of Philadelphia, 

17-4568 

fire in. 89-6757 
flre-com panics in, 83-5756 
history of, 8-398, 400, 4-998, 1006, 8-1392 
mint In, 14-3645 
name of, 3-531 
population of, 9-2384 
World* Fair at, 13-3493 
Philadelphia, ship, 19-3006 
Phils, Island of, 18-4863, 91-5425 
Philip, gran&nephew of Louis XIV, 10-2559 
— '▼!), king of France, and Edward III, 




Philip (XI), king of Macedon, father of Alex- 
ander. 90-6164, 6209 
reign or, 8-1323-24, 1326 
stories about, 91-5567-68 
Philip X. king of Spain. 10-2655 
Philip XX, king of Spain, and Brazil, 30-6368 
and Charles V. 10-2566 
and Italy, 19-3078 


Philip XX, and the Netherlands, 1-134, 11-2898; 
14-3544, 3546, 30-5226 
and rortugal, 7-1716 

and queens of England. 4-869, 882; 13-3842 
Irving painted as, 16-4253 
life of, 39-6849 

Philippines named for, 8-2162 
possessions of, 33-6850 

Fhll^^ZX),^Anq£uatiu, king of France, 8-1563; 

Philip, Lord of Oanb, and Jutta, 93-6191 
Philip, of Austria, and Joanna, 14-3644 
Philip, of Orlsans, of France, 16-4106 
Philip, the Good, character In “ Cloister and the 
Hearth,” 18-4069 

Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, 18-4027 
Philippa, queen of England, and burghers of 
Calais, 3-770, 772, 91-6633 
Philippi, battle of. 30-5308 
Phlllpplos, of Demosthenes, 8-1324 
Philippine Islands, baseball In, 80-5247 
exhibit of. 30-6332 

history of, 1-66, 3-281; 4-900, 8-2147, 2152, 
11-2771, 13-3346, 3494 
manlla-hemp In, 18-4003-04 
midshipmen and cadets from, 18-1736, 4742 
size of, 9-2382 
sugar in, 3-704 

Philippines, University of, exists. 17-4570 
Philistines, fought Hebrews, 94-6284, 6330 
Phillips, Stephen, English writer, 83-6040 
Fhlloposmsn, Greek patriot, 6-1328 
Philosophers, Greek, 6-1326 
Philosophy, In India, 13-3023 
schemes of, 4-865, 871 
Phloxes, flowers, 3-616, 5-1098 
Phooa, the harbor-seal, 4-1075 
Fhcebt, a bird, 7-1762, 9-2221, 13-3 157 
Phoebus Apollo, sun-god, 1-92 
Phoenicia, gift of, 23-5788 
Fhcsnlolaus, and gem-cutting, 24-6378 
and the alphabet, 13-3482 
bowls of, 5-1263 
dogs and 34-6319 
glass of, 5-1263 

history of, 1-59, 3-297, 5-1326-26, 13-3343 
seafaring people, 19-4964, 30-6300, 5208, 5274 
Phosnlx, fabulous bird, 1-217, 218. 6-1559-60 
Fholas, boring animals, 10-2015, 2617 
Phonograph, and study of sound-waves, 19-5061 
Invention of, 24-6351 
trumpet, on, 19-5023 

Phosphate-Book, for fertilizer, 10-2682, 2686 
Phosphorescence, in fungi, 19-4883 
In glow-wor in, 1-165 
of the sea, 14-3684 
Phosphorus, a poison, 18-4691 
element, 8-1197, 1318 
for matches, 3-809, 812; 8-2428 
for plants, 16-4144 
in fish-flesh, 13-3275 
in foods, 13-3275 
in grass, 15-3908 
in milk, 11-2828 
poisoning by, 19-5033 
Photographs, and stereoscope, 10-2475 
developed in red light. 8-Y011 
early, 80-5135 
how to make, 16-4287 
of stars, 10-2644 
orr table-top, 18-47 01-05 
stereoscopic, 10-2175 
taken by plant cells, 18-4260 
what they are, 17-4586 
without a camei a, 11-2719 
Phrases, foreign, 33-5865 
Phrenology, truth of, 17-1488 
Phrygia, King of: see Midas 
Phyffe, David, furniture-maker, 33-6177 
Phyllumi see Leaf-Insect 

Physalis, the Portuguese man-of-war, 3-2411 
Physician, the Beloved, 93-5949 
Physleians, Royal College of, 5-1268 
Physios, Btudy of, 13-3354, 3426 
Piano, development of, 1-264, 5-1087 
how does the piano play? 2-617 
how to play, 13-3333 
octaves of, 30-6242 
strings of, 14-3774; 18-4001 
tuning a, 9-617; 19-5068 
see also Music 

Fiattt^Prospero, his picture of the Forum, 

Pianette, of Venice, 10-5041 
Pioard (Jean), scholar, 7-1681 
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Picardy, flsher-girl of, 8-2419 
French province, 9-2423 

s ssa, f^v J u 7 r o" it 27 R n« Tolut,on ’ 4 - 1006 

Plokerel-weed, a plant, 18-3065. 3068 
Pickexsgill, ICre. Story, made flag, 18-3052 
Pickett (QtOxgf a.), charge of, 1-2060 
Plekwiok, Samuel, character In “ Pickwick 
Papers, M 9-2320; 10-2457 
Plokwlok Club, character;) In " Little Women," 
80-5169 

“Flekwlek Papers,” by Dickens, 9-2326; 10-2457 
VtOkwlQk Portfolio, In “ Little Women," 80-5169 
Pionlo, lunch-basket for, 14-3643 
P^CQUe^ ^Admiral le Motts, and American flags. 

Plots, "in Great Britain, 1-210, 212-13; 18-3133; 
17-4370 

Ploturo-frame, that a boy can make, 8-1939 
Picture-language, Egyptian. 18-1844 
Ploture-naxnes, of plants, 19-6036 
Pietures, built up from squares, 5-1097 
distorted, 81-6519 

drawn with twelve lines and a dot, Sl-5450 
faces In pictures seem to follow us, 7-1884 
formed by voice, 16-4092 
French lesson In picture, 80-5392 
made by shadows. 80-6363 
making, 1-266, 4-952 
on canvas, 81-5648 
people concealed In picture, 83-6012 
prehistoric, 13-3479 
problem concerning picture, 4-911 
spinning, 81-5447 
that repiusent games, 81-5453 
with wrong perspective, 19-1925 
see also Moving-pictures, Puzzle-pictures 
Pioture- writing, of various peoples, 3-688, 
11-2782; 13-3482, 19-4960 
Flddock: see J‘ hola*» 

Piedmont, Italian province, 18-3074 
Piedmont Plateau, of the United States, 1-10 
“ Pled Piper of Hamelln,” by Browning, 83-6038 
Piegan, Indian tribe, 83-6114 
Pierce, Pranklin, administration of. 13-3188, 
3492 

as president, 8-2043; 9-2382 
Pierce, Miss, In story, 88-5709 
Fiercy, Captain, commander of Countess of 
Scarborough, 13-3004 

Fierpont, John, poems: see Poetry Index 
Pierre, and printing-press, 14-3614 
Pletfc, of Michael Angelo, 18-4173 
Pieter, Dutch doll, 13-taee 34J4, .1138 
Pietro, and Canova, 80-5381 

Piety, character in " Pilgrim's Progress,” 6-1129 
Pig, age of. 9-23 50 
and truffles, 19-4882 
drawing a, 19-6035 
eaten by ants, 11-2974 
eats acorns, 16-3896 
In America, 1-16 
m Serbia, 13-3242 
Intelligence of, 91-5509 
kills snakes, 6-1386 
made at dinner table, 9-2267 
making stuffed cloth, 4-813 
shadow-picture, 80-5353 
skins for leather, 11-2831 
that saved the castle, 18-1236 
three little pigs, 16-4278-79 
varieties of, 9-412 
Pigalle, French sculptor, 16-4174 
Pigeon, a bird, 9-2217-18, 2342, 2350, 16-3 'll 9 
and Darwinism, 4-870 
and the magpie, 11-2758 
dividing the, 90-5184 
egg of, 7-face 1756 
finds Its way, 6-1417 
jackdaw and the, 18-3878 

see also Cape-pigeon. Dodo. Passenger-pigeon 
Pigeon-berry: see Bunch-berry 
Pigeon-hawk, bird of prey, 19-3153 
Pigeon Lake, In Canada, 1-228 
Plgeon-poete, of birds, 9-2217 
Pig-iron: see Iron 

Figment-oells, of the retina, 17*4429 
sensitive to light, 16-4261 
Pigments, coloring matter, 16-3911 
Tn eye, 16-4330: 17-4429 
in hair, 10-2469 

of skin, 10-2478; 14-3778; 15-4020 
Pigmies, of Africa. 93-6000 
Ptg*e Bye: see St. Paul, Minn. 

Pigtail, new use for, 91-6478 


Pike, fresh-water flsh, 10-2701, 2704-05 
Plki, Indian bread, 14-3628 
PilaAes, and Orestes, 91-6567 
Pilaf, cooked-rice, 93-6102 
Pilate, anagram on question of. 13-5087 
niatus, Mt* Alpine peak. 19-2982; 99-6847 
Pllohards, flsh, 10-2602, 2606-06; 13-3840 
Pile, thevoltalc, 17-4442 
Piles, of Venice, 8-2008 
Pilgrim, ship, 84-6286 
Pilgrimages, to Arabia. 16-8868 
to Holy Land, 8-1649; 16-8866. 8860 
to Jerusalem, 13-3190 
to Mecca. 13-3029 
to 8 to. Anne de Beauprd, 90-5297 
see also Canterbury 

Pilgrim Fathers, and early America, 9-623, 526; 
4-1036 

and holidays, 17-4462, 4470 
Pilgrim Hall, In Plymouth, Mass., 4-1086 
Pilgrims, and the Mayflower, 11-2878 
Pilgrims, rocks, 93-6124 

“Pilgrim's Progress/* by Bunyan, 6-1126, 1181; 

6-1480; 7-1745-48; 9-2351 
Pillar, and Hammurabi’s laws, 19-4962 
the \anishlng, 7-1737 
Pillars, Hall of. 18-4851 

Pillars of Hercules, or Gibraltar, 13-3337, 3339, 
3346, 16-4307-08, 90-5186 
Pill-millipede: see Millipede 
Pillory, a punishment, 7-1746, 1749 
Pillows, of Homan firemen, 99-6756 
Pillow-stones, for nuns, 3-466 
PUl- wood-louse: see Wood-louse 
Fllon, French statue. 16-4174 
“Pilot,” by Cooper, 6-1612 
Pilot-fish, stories of, 10-2607-08 
Pimpernsl, a flower. 16-4013-14, 4186 
Pin, hearing scratch of, 13-3391 
heat of rubbed, 19-3148 
In Confederacy, 8-2052 
point of n, 9-2336 
story of the common, 19-5001 
see also Cuckoo-plnt 

Pinch, Tom, character In ** Martin Chuzzlewlt," 
10-2673 

Pinckney, Charles O., American statesman, 
6-1388. 1396; 13-3489 
Plndns Mountains, in Europe, 13-3185 
Pine, a tree, 14-3733-34; 90-5352; 91-5430-31, 5433 
and the flax, 13-3071 
in Louisiana, 33-5960 
on Colonial flan, 7-1658 
Scotch. 14-3525 
sent from colonies, 4-994 
Pineapples, from Florida, 93-5960 
in West Indies, 93-6045 

where grown, 3-650, 654, 8-2151, 2156, 9-2386 
Fine-oones, and tassel. 99-5816 
Pineda, and Mississippi, 3-274 
Pine-grosbeak: seo Grosbeaks 
Flnel, Dr. Philippe, and the insane, 18-4634 
Pine-marten, an animal, 1-157, 160; 19-5074 
Pine-sap, a plant, 12-3062 
Plns-sssds, for food, 21-6430 
Plns-slskin, a bird, 13-3458 
Pine-tree, on flag, 91-5492 
Pine-tree State: see Maine 
Pine-wood, flowers in, IB-4015 
Pink, a flower. 3-732; 8-2039; 90-5228, 5233 
Flnk-famlly, of plants, 16-4135, 18-4758 
Pin-money, origin of phrase. 19-5002 
Pin-oak, a tree, 20-5339-40 

“ Flns-aud-needles,” cause of sensation, 10-2472 
Pintle: see Cuckoo-plnt 
Pin-tumblers, of locks, 24-6358. 6362 
Plnxter-flower, a shrub, 17-4557, 4559 
Pinson, Vicente, accompanied Columbus, 9-272 
Portuguese navigator, 90-5368 
Piombo, Sebastian del, Italian artist, 19-5097 
Pip, character in “Great Expectations," 10-2461 
Pipe-fish, characteristics of, 10-2809; 17-4498 
Piper, Pied, of Hamelln, 9-370; 3-711 
Pipes, hursting of frozen, 14-3684 
for drains, 17-4540 
for gas, 2-415, 418-19 
for oil, 16-4168 
of organs, 12-3150 

of peace, 11-2782 

see also Jack, house of, Water-mains, Water- 

Pippin, king of France, and St. Boniface, 

16-4032 

Pips, seeds, 16-4134 
“ Pirate,” story of the, 6-1497 
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rintii, American, 2-532 
Barbary, 16-4307 

characters m “Peter Pan,” 11-2883 
costume for, 20-6340 
Crusoe's escape from, 5-1225 
English, 2-280 

In Mediterranean, 2-440, 12-3006, 3069; 
16-4090, 4307 

In the West Indies, 23-6043 
Invade England, 1-212 
Jones called pirate, 12- J 004 
owned Koblnf*oe Ci umuc, 6-1 223 

C irate and Alexander the Great, 21-G5C5 
Inlted States’ war on, 13-3490 
see also Pike 

Visa, attacked Spfnalunza, 4-982 
hlstoiy of, 11-2787 
Italian city, 12-3080 
lamp that Galileo watched, 14-3589 
leaning tower of, 2-317, 319, 7-1679, 14-3591, 
17-4380 

Pisano, Andrea, Italian sculptor, 5-1172, 16-4173 
Pisano, Giovanni, Italian sculptor, ie-4173 
Pisano, Hlooola, Italian sculptui, 16-4173 
Pistils, of flowers, 5-1340, 15-3816, 16-4134, 4206 
Piston, of engine, 2-304-05 
of pump, 15-3983 
Piston-rod, turns wheel, 6-1583 
Pitcairn, Major (John), at Lexington, 4-999 
Pltoh, from pines, 4-994; 21-5430, 23-5958 
Pitch, of light, 20-5242 
of notes. 12-3150 
of sound, 19-4872, 20-5242 
Of voice, 15-4001; 16-4094, 24-6356 , 

Pitohi see IJaseball 
Pitcher, In baseball, see Hast ball 
Pitoher, crow and the, 13-3501 
of leaf, 14-3566 

Pitcher-plant, carnivorous plant, 11-2885 
Pitohplpe, introduction of, 19-3049 
Pltohstone, a game, 19-5132 
kind of rock, 20-5350 

Pitfalls, for wild game: see Hunters, of the 
wild 

Pith-hall, and electricity. 8-2142 
Pit-head, coal-mmes, 4-838 
Pitt, William, and Ireland, 21-5558 

English statesman, 4-898, S 1116, 1120, 9-2288 
Pittsburgh, eaily settlement ol, 4-896, 899 
Are in, 22-5757 

Pittsburgh landing, battle of 8- 17 

Pixies, of Land’s End. 7-1 M2 
Plmarro, Pranolsoo, and the Imu, 9-2226 
conquest of l’eru, 9-2222, 17-1510 
Place ds la Bevolution, in Pans, 5-1187 
Placer-mining, for gold, 7-1817 
Places, legends of, 9-2403, 11-2758 
what place are we in/ 9-2362 
Plague, a disease, 11-2801 
at Eyam, 3-633 
bubonic, cause of, 94-6368 
In London, 5-1256 
in Milan, 5-1207 
rats and, 2-512 

Plagyodus fomi, a Ash, 10-2482 
Plaice, a Ash, 10-2605-06 
Plaid, Highlander’s, 13-3508 
Plain Buttons: see Nolan, Philip 
Planchette, movement of, 21-5640 
Plano, how to use, 2-384 
PlanO-troO, family relations, 14-3524 
of Europe, 14-3536 
Planets, and astrologers, 8-1960 
and Kepler’s laws, 14-3587 
and tides. 9-2294 
are round, 8-2086 
atmosphere of, 19-5026 
communication with, 16-4115 
days of. 14-3780 
distances between, 62-5892 
early Jknowledge of, 8-1963 
effect of gravitation on, 14-3779 
effect on life, 10-2539 
heat of, 9*2297 
history or; 10-2637 
laws of motion of, 14-3676 
meaning of word, 8-1966 
minor, 1-1966, 9-2392 
names of, 9-2249 
of sunB, 7-1881; 8-1964, 1966 
path of, 9-2293 

story of the, 1-141, 14i. 1*8; 2-322; 4-912 
Use of lifeless, 13-3513 
see also Sun’s family. World, and under 
individual names 


Plankton, food of Ashes, 19-48 78^ 

Plantain, a European weed, 15-8800 
see also Water -plantain 
Plantain-eater, a bird, 7-1764 
Plantations, education on, 4-962 
Plant-box, miniature, 8-2038 
Plant-bug, an Insect, 6-1519; 12-8194 
Plant-lloe. Insects, 16-8801 
Plants, Alpine, 15-3892 
and life, 3-573 

and nitrogen-loving microbes, 4-905 

un<l oxygen, 18-4815 

anywhere at any time, 10-2581 

aquatic and seml-aquatlc, 14-8786 

arctic, in New England, 1-10 

breathing of, 1-243, 2-283 

climbing, 1-169 

cultivation of, 13-3509 

eye of, 16-4269 

families of, 16-1133 

llist living things, 2-376 

flowenng, 1-188, 8-2085 

iciori ol, 16-4111 

for aquarium, 7-1739 

growing on walls, 13-3514 

growth und electricity, 14-3679 

hearing of, 14-3567 

In a sickroom, 6-1117 

Insectivorous or carnivorous, 8-2077; 

14-3566-67; 15-3814, 19-5084 
non-llowerlng, 8-2085 
of two worlds, 17-4349 
parasitic, 17-4474 
partnerships of, 13-3351 
picture-names of, 19-5036 
poisonous, 13-3389, 15-3813, 16-4136, 4208, 
4212, 4213, 17-4348-60, 4353, 4472-76, 4558, 
4560, 4562-65. 18-1656, 4660, 19-1950, 21-5430 
potting 13-3609, 15-3903 
prehistoric, 1-13 
puzzle-g<'tne, 19-5129; 20-5354 
reprodur non of, 8-2085 
roadside 16-4205 
salts ot, 8-2007 
selection in, 14-3562 
sensitive, 11-2798-99, 14-3567, 16-4114 
sleep of, 11-2798 
some always green 1 ' 7-1793 
staking and tying, 3-732 
stoij of, 1-165-sH 
that imitate otlieis, lfi-.(K9.t 
that resemble atom s, 15-3893 
traveling of, 15-3889 
whit* when grown in the dark, 6-1165 
see also Flowers 
Plassey, battle of, 6-1111, 7-1718 
Plaster of Paris, whut 11 Is, 7-1816 
Plasticine, for modeling, 23-6167 
Plata®, battle of, 20-5152, 5208 
Plate, Tom, character in " Captains Coura- 
geous," 20-5375 
Plateau, Mongolian, 15-3923 
see also Pamir Plateau, etc. 

Plates, drying. 10-2537 
water on oily, 10-2537 
willow-pattern, 2-369 
with ai ms of France, 4-896 
Plates, for printing, 4-953 
Plates, photos laphlc, 1-4 r , 4-952; 8«2011 
Platinum, a metallic element, 3-668, 15-3828; 

20-5319; 23-6094 
Plato, academy of, 22-5770 

Greek philosopher, 5-1320, 1326-28; 20-5208 
Plato, lunar volcano, 9-2207 
Platoaists, philosophers, 5-1328 
Platt, John James, poems: see Poetry Index 
Plsttsburg, battle or, 3-759; 8-1399 
Platypus, duck-billed, 1-58; 4-873, 875, 21-5676 
Play, for young animals: see Animals, life of 
young 

Players, for model stage, 16-4823 
Playfair, lord, English scientist. 4-868 
Play-grounds, in New York, 12-3222-28 
11 Playing "possum,” what It means, 4-878 
Plays, acted by country people, 15-3936 
Sear and the Little Wolf, 21-5620 
B6bd est M&lade, 5-1300 
for children, 6-1478. 1483 
moving-picture, 20-5138 
of Shakespeare, 2-327, 448; 3-561, 637 
of the Incas, lV-4508 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men, 61-5646 
see also under names of authors 
Plaything, the giant's, 21-5478 
Plosa, in New York, 13-3308; 10-6018 
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Pleasure, excitement of. 80-5397 
Pleasure, City of. in “ Laud of Youth.” 8-2061 
41 Pleasures of Hop#,'* by Campbell, 14-8766 
Flebs, of West Point or Annapolis, 1&4736, 

Plebeians, of Rome. 8-488; 80-6273 
Fleiadss, constellation. 0-1288; 10-2640, 2846; 
13-3374; 17-4634 
Hindu story about. 8-1967 
legend of the. 13-8374 
Plenty, fresco of, 7-1686 
Plesiosaurus, extinct animal. 1-60 
Pliable, character in “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
5-1125, 1126 

Plimsoll. flannel, and water-line, 6-1688 
Pljay, comment on lapis lazuli, 84-6883 
Homan naturalist, 8-2161 
Plot, of moving- picture play: see Scenario 
Plough, a constellation, 6-1367 
Plough, horse and motor, 16-4146 
improvement of, 11-2711, 2714 
statesman of the, 80-5273 
use of, 16-3949; 2S-6947 
Ploughman, in “Canterbury Tales,” 19-3939 
Plovers, birds, 6-1661-62; 7-1644, 1796; 
8-1978-79, 9-2341 
egg of, 7-face 1756 
Plumbago, In Canada, 81-5548 
see also Graphite 

Plumbago, family of plants, 80-5216 
Plumeot, a Burbank fruit, 14-3564 
Plumes, of birds of paradise, 7-1764 
of egret. 8-1974 
of marabou, 8-1976 
see also Birds of Beauty 
Plume-thistle, dwarf, 17-4475, 4480 
Plummer, Caleb, character in ” Cricket on the 
Hearth," 9-2303 

Plums, Burbank's varieties, 14-3564 
eating skin of, 88-5890 
flower of and fruit, 16-1134 
for prunes, 3-651 
picking. 19-5132 
stones of, and birds, 17-4376 
used by Indians, 20-5219 
where grown, 3-649, 659 
Plunger, of hydraulic elevator, 23-6198 
Pins, meaning of. 16-4083 

Plutarch. "Lives,” of Greeks and Homans, 
21-5484 

Pluto, king of underworld, 20-5166 
Plymouth, Bug., fisheries of, 10-2 604 
Plymouth, Mass., name of, 2-523 
settlement of, 2-526; 4-1036 
Thanksgiving at, 17-4462 
Plymouth Colony, early history, 2-530, 533 
Plymouth Company, colonies of. 2-522, 524, 526 
Plymouth Soe, Brake at bowls on. 4-862 
Plymouth Rook, landing on, 4-1036 
Plymouth Kooks, kind of hens, 18-4712 
Poacher, silence of, 14-3740 
Pooahontas: see Baptism of Pocahontas 
14 Pocahontas,” opera, 12-3061 
Pocket-gopher, an animal, 3-679, 684 
Fooket- handkerchief, embroidei ing, 6-1517 
Pod, of pea-Uke plants, 18-4133 
Fodsn&p, Mr. and Mrs., characters In " Our 
Mutual Friend," 10-2462 
Fodsnaps, what they are, 13-2462 
Poe, Bdgar Allan, American writer. 6-1609, 1616: 
14-3768 

memorial to. 18-4673 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Foe, Virginia, wife of poet, 6-1615 
44 Poems oy Two Brothers,” by Tennyson 
brothers, 83-6036 

“ Post at the Breakfast Table,” by Holmes, 
6-1617 

Poet-historians, sagas of, 14-3652 

Poet laureate, of England, 8-477; 3-545, 548; 

4-1057; 8-1927. 2016; 18-4716; 83-6034. .6037 
Poet Laureate of AboUtloni see Whittier, J. G. 
Poetry, different kinds of verse, 2-369 
English. 2-477, 81-6484 
how to read, 3-711 
how to remember, 4-823 
of youth and manhood, 4-1056 
Oriental, 8-477 
our feelings In, 6-1571 
poets and childhood, 6-923 
why should we read, 3-648 
Poetry, Book ofi see Poetry Index and Tables 
of Contents 

1 Poetry for Children,” by Lamb, 18-4731 
Poets, and childhood, 4-923 


Poets, boys of the, paintings of, 7-1688 
of India, 7-1714 
of various countries, 8-477 
„ the poet, the .goblin and the donkey. 9*3468’ 
Poet's Corner, in Westminster, 3-778; 6*1 616 ; 

21*5486 

Poet's naroissus, a plant, 30*6880 
Fogonla, an orchid, 12-8068 
Point, the vital, 7-1662 
Pointer, a hunting dog, 8-510*11; 06-6820 
Pointer, In a dock, 6-1638 
"Pointers,” stars. 10-2640 
Point Pleasant, and Boone. 84-0264 
Folres, et l’avocat, 13-4798 
Poison-glands, of snake, 6-1380; 16-4376 
Poison-ivy, a shrub, 17-4563-84 
Poisons, and metals, 81-6516 
and spasms, 17-4484 
animal, 19-5023 

effects of, 4-1021: 7-1652; 17-4484 

of ants, 11-2969-70 

of Ashes, 10-2609-10 

of heart, 93-6107 

ol mushrooms, 19-4888 

of newt, 1-216 

of spiders, 13-3363 

of toad, 5-1215 

protoplasmic, 18-4691 

see also Acid, prussic. Hemlock. Plants, 

poisonous, Scorpions, etc. 

Poison-snmao, a shrub, 17-4562-64 
Poison-teeth, of snakes, 8-2078 
Poitiers, batik* of. 3-772; 8-2072 
French city, 9-2 123 
Pokanokete: see Wampanoags 
Poker, conducts beat, 4-1086: 5-1317 
Poker, red-hot, a plant, 80-5280 
see also Kniphofl.i 
Pokering, process of, 5-1298 
Poland, and buth-stones, 84-6377 
and Lithuania, 15-3799 
history of, 10-2539. 2560, 2596; 11-2894; 

14-3666. 3722-21, 3726, 3728 
Jews of. 94-6336 
partition of, 11-2904; 17-4666 
Polarisation, of light, 20-6241 
Polders, drained marshes of Holland, 14-3540 
Poldhu, wireless station, 14-face 3674; 17-4148 
Pole, Beginald, Cardinal, 4-859 
Pole, hearing through a, 13-3391 
see also Totem-pole 
Poleeat, life- history, 1-167, 160 
Poles, natives of Poland, 11-2895; 18-3190, 3192 
Poles, and auroras, 30-5294 
* gravitation at, 15-3825 
magnetic, 17-4482; 20-5355-67; 81-6459 
of a magnet, 21-5457 
of compass, 17-1483 
of earth, 2-432 
of electi icily, 6-2163, 2168 
of Mfll‘S, 9-2389. 2392; 13-3388 
search for, 9-2352; 21-5455-66 
spinning of people at, 20-5175 
Pole Star, as a guide, 17-4482 
name of, 9-2 2 50 

of the north. 10-2639-41, 2613, 2615 
position, 1-119 
see also North Star 
Police, dogs that help, 84-6326 

names of London and Irish, 20-5397 
Royal Northwest Mounted, 18-4621 
see also Jack, house of 
Follxsnes, Shakespearian character, 3-562 
Polk, games K., administration of, 13-3488, 3491 
and Henry Clay, 10-2438 
us president, 7-1842; 9-2382 
Pollen, carried by insects, 15-4016 
food for bees. 11-2848, 2854, 2858 
forms seeds, 15-3812. 3816: 38-5874 
of flowers, 5-1288, 1340; 14-3525 
of orchids, 17-4479 . 

see also Cross-fertilization, Flowers, Plants 
Pollux, a star, 10-2642. 2645 
Polo, Marco, travels of, 1-60; 13-3932 
Poloulus, Shakespearian character, 8-460 
Polwarth Church, 81-6626 

FolyanthU, TflTwer, 4-844; 7-1738; 80-6229, 6235 
Polyanthus-narcissus, flowers, 80-6230 
Polydetusj Greek sculptor, 16-4172 
Polydorus, Greek sculptor, 18-4178 
Poly gala, the fringed, 18-3064 
Polygamy, and Mormons, 7-1844 
FolyUelees, ktnft of Thebes, 8-474 
Polynesia, Islands of, 8-1486, 1492-69; 84-6319 
Polyphemus, giant, 1-76 
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Polyps, marine animals, 9-2408, 2418 
Pomelo i see Orape-frult 
Pomerania, history of, 10-2659-60 
Pompeii, baking In, 6-1182 
destruction of, 4-1086; 90-5281-82 
paintings of, 17-4689 
what I saw at, 23-6221 

Fomje Jr,? Roman^ general, 9-434, 439; 20-5278-80; 

Ponoe do Aeon (Joan), explored America, 2-272; 
8-2156 

Ponoho, rolling a, 14-3763 
PonderaUlia, meaning of, 16-4084 
Ponda, and the Held, 21-5624 
Pond-weeds, aquatic plants, 7-1789-40 
Ponies, communications of, 21-6610 
In coal mines, 4-836-37 
Indian, 23-6068 
in the antarctic, 21-5464 
of Shackleton's expedition, 21-6463 
Shetland, 23-6066 

Pont des Arts: see Arts, bridge of the 
Pontenep, a soldier, 4-1063 
Pont-Grav4, settlement of, 3-565 
Poatlao, Indian leader, 4-900; 11-2784 
Pontius Pilate, and Christ. 24-6332 
character in “ Hen Hur, 20-5260 
Pont Heuf, of Paris, 21-6540 
Pontypridd, bridge of. 1-23 
Pools, swimming, 12-8222, 3224 
Poop, of a ship, 18-4620 
Poor, treasure of the, 11-2766 
woman who clothed, 17-4450 
" Poor Jack," by Dlbclin, 14-3766 
Poor Richard's Almanac, by Franklin, 10-2412 
Pop, Imitative word, 9-224J 
Pop-oom, balls of, 1-255 

Pops, Alexander, English poet, 4-1055, 23-6030 
Pope, General <John), during Civil War, 8-2018 
Pope, and England, 2-524 
anointed Napoleon, 9-2288 
Avignon Palace of, 9-2422 
chapel of a. 12-3083 
excommunications of, 14-3654 
gave away New World, 2-282; 13-3342 
head of the bishops, 18-4789 
head of the church, 2-435; 3-592, 594; 4-856, 
868-59, 10-2552 

home of the, 3-762; 12-3032, 3086; see also 
Vatican 

power of the, 10-2552; 19-5098 
who ran away, 2-501 
see also Dine of Demarcation, Papal 
Popery: see Homan Catholic Church 
Popgun, made from a quill, 19-4931 
,T pop'’ of, 9-2243 

Popinjay, In “Old Mortality," 7-1776 
Poplar, a tree, 11-2877; 13-3267-68; 20-5345 
Hercules’ tree, 18-4866 
in Canada, 14-3733-31 
why leaves are silver-lined, 22-5775 
Popocatepetl, n volcano, 17-4397, 4101 
Popples, California, 14-3562 
flowers, 1-249; 13-3325; 14-3562; 18-1657, 4660 
for appllnut, 19-5031 
golden, 22-5815 

horned, 16-4134; 20-5212, 5213 
seeds of, IB-3896 
Poppy, family of plants, 16-4134 
Poppy-head, a seed-vessel, 16-4134 
Poquelin, Jean Baptiste: see Molifire 
Porcelain, discovery of, 17'-4540 
Dresden, 11-2764 
manufacture of, 17-4546 
of Copenhagen, 14-3658 
Poroh* of folded paper, 18-4825 
Porouplne, an animal, 3-680-81, 683; 4-874; 

8-1110, 1195 

Porcupine-grass, in Australia, 6-1376 
Ports, what they are, 3-693 
PO Blver, of Italy, 12-2982, 3078-74, 3076, 3078 
Pork, production of, 10-2677 
Porpolso, * marine animal, 4-1067, 1074 
Porpoise-leather, 4-1074; 11-2834 
Porsena, king .or Etruscans, 14-3694 
Port, a wine, 13-8843 
Port, of ship, 18-4619 
Portage Avenue, In Winnipeg, 13-4181 
Portage la Prairie, Canadian town, 5-1280 
Port Arthur, 18-8805 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Port Augusta, In Australia, 6-1374 
Port-u^Prinoe, In Haiti, 23-6044 
fort Oolbome, Canadian port, 23-6120 
Portcullis, badge of Margaret Beaufort, 4-855 


Port Darwin, In Australia, 9-1872 
Port sous, Captain John, character in “ Heart q£ 

Midlothian," 7-1774 

Forteous Biots, In 11 Heart of Midlothian,” 
7-1774 

Porter, Anna Marla. 10-2622 
Porter, Captain David D., American naval officer, 
12-3005 

during Civil War, 8-2061 
Porter, James, English author, 10-2621-23 
Porter, Sydney: see Henry, O. 

Porter Boad, at Annapolis, 18-4748 
Porters: see Jack, house of 
Portia, Shakespearian heroine, 2-330 
Fortioo, of Carlton House, 5-1262 
Fortlnarl, Beatrice, and Dante, 20-5810 
Port Jaokoon, Australian harbor, 6-1868 
Portland, Conn., brownstone from, 20-6349 
Portland, Mo., fishermen from, 10-2602 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Portland, Oregon, description, 9-2383; 22-5757 
views In, 22-5719 

Fortland-cement, manufacture of. 16-4241 
Fortman, Dr., character In “ Pondennis,” 13-3517 
Port Morris Station, on Long Island Sound, 
24-6362 

Port Nelson: see Canada, railways and canals 
Fort-of-Spaln, city on Trinidad, 23-6047 
Porto Novo, king of, and council, 16-4307 
Porto Bloo, cadets and midshipmen from, 
18-4736, 4742 
fruit In, 3-650 

history, 2-272, 521; 8-2147, 2154 
island of, 23-6041, 6045 
lacemakers, 8-2146, 2167 
purchase of, 13-3494 
size of. 9-2382 

Washington's birthday In, 17-4466 
Porto Bloo, University of, exists, 17-4570 
Port Philip, In Victor la, 6-1370 
Portrait, a silhouette, 21-5641 
mysterious, 20-5183 
puzzle about, 1-110 

u Portrait of a Man," by Sully, 16-4218 
Port Boyal, ,n Island of Jamaica, 23-6046 
Port Boyal, N. 8., history, 3-555, 558-59, 

4—8 94-95 

see also Annapolis 

Port Boyal, S. O., history, 2-276; 8-2017 
Port Said, deharking point. 23-6179 
Portsmouth, navy yard at, 23-5958 
Partsmonth, Treaty of, and peat e, 15-3805 
Portugal, and Jiiazll, 2-272; 20-5370 
and Columbus, 1-62 
and Jews, 24-63 J 1 
and New World, 2-282; 3-553 
and Philip 11, 22-5850 
arms of, 7-1658 
colonies of, 14-3546 
llag of, 21-5 494 

history of. 5-1116; 9-2288; 15-4027 
in Africa, 2-3G2, 16-4305, 4308 
rubber grown in, 14-3569 
story of, 13-3337, 3339-40, 3342, 3341, 3346-47 
Portuguese, in America, 16-4078, 20-5370 
In Hawaii, 8-2150 

In India, 1-65; 8-1634, 7-1716; 16-1077-78 
In Persia, 15-3862 
In South America, 17-1512 
visit AUbtiulla, 2-363 
Portuguese Bast Africa, 16-4305 
Forest Indian king, 5-1325-26; 7-1714 
Positive, in photography, 1-45 
Positivism, meaning of, 20-6291 
Post, ball in the hollow, 21-6478 
Immovable, 9-2354 
trees valuable for posts, 14-3747 
Postage, reduction of, 13-3493 
Postago-otamp, use of, 16-4112 
Post-ball* a game, 23-6081 
Postcard, how to pass through* 14-8558 
Post-general, a game, 10-2691 
Posting, a game, 15-4040 
Post-ofios* work of, 13-3407-08 
Post-oflloes, and Congress, 8-1390, 1486 
Foat-offloos. U. S. Department of, 6-1486 
Potash, and divers, 24-6312 
as fertilizer, 10-2686 
caustic, 7-1815; 24-6312 
chlorate of, and sugar, 0-2428 
for fertilizer, 10-4144 
In ashes, 10-2499. 2538 
In glass, 5-1264 
Potassium, and yellow flames, 22-6892 
In gunpowder, 9-2244 
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Potassium, In milk, 11.2828 
In soap, 18-3226 

swrsre.»*“ 2,41 

specific gravity of, IB-8828 
Potassium chloride, a salt, 7-1817 
Potassium oroide, In gold-mining, 80-5324 
Potassium sulphate, a salt, 7-1817 
Potato, a food-plant. 1-15; 4-1020 
and Colorado beetle, 18-3195 
Burbank, 14-3562 
cooking, 18-3100 

cultivation of. 9-2423; 18-2995, 3217; 14-3554 

digging, 15-3903 

effect of boiling on, 81-6513 

grown by Raleigh, 81-5410 

marzipan, 14-3562 

production of, in United Stales, 9-2386 
rot of. 16-4116 
source of alcohol, 7-1890 
storing; 17-4387 
sugar from, 3-704 
water in, 5-1193-94 
see also Sweet-potato 
Potato-animal, a contest. 5-1303 
Potato-crop, failure of, 21-555R 
Potatoes, In South America, 17-4500, 4510 
Potato-family, of plants, 17-4353, 4473 
Potato-woman, and her pin, 5-1103 
Potentla, meaning of, 14-3692 
Potiphar, bought Joseph, 11-2931 
Potlaoh, Indian feast, 30-5328 
Potomao, Army of the, during Civil War, 

8-2048 

Potomao Elver, in America, 3-528, 7-1692 
Pot-plants, care of, 9-2266 
Pots, and the Brahman, 23-6133 
for plants, 13-3509, 15-3903 
Potsdam, palaces of, 17-1549, 4553 
Potter, Edward O., American sculptor, 18-4670 
Potter-wasp, an Insect, 11-2860 
Pottery, ancient, 17-1539 
Indian, 1-16-17 
of French peasantry, 9-2120 
of Greeks, 30-6204 
pictured Egyptian. 18-4846 
Pouches, of animals, 3-803; 4-873-79, 14-3668; 
81-5663 

of birds. 8-1972, 1976 
of fish, 10-2479-80. 2609 
Poulssn, Voldemar, and wireless, 17-4448 
Poultry, and Darwinism, 4-870 
eaten by ants, 11-2974 
In the United States, 10-2678 
keeping of, 18-4711 
mites of, 13-3364 
see also Fowls, etc 
Pouttoe, a dwarf, 9-2398 
Pound, for fish, 15-3812 
Pound, unit of weight, 14-2673 
Pounds, John, cobbler in Portsmouth. 15-3824 
Pound's Bridge, house at, 21-5629 
Pouter, a pigeon, 9-2217, 2219 
Foutrlnoourt, settlement of, 3-556 
Powder, for guns, 33-6212 
smokeless: see Cordite 
Powder-magazine, blown up, 18-4800 
Powders, for headache, 22-5725 
Fowell-Ootton, Major, English traveler, 4-1016; 
93-6000 

Power, Captain, character In 44 Charles 
O'Malley, 4 ’ 13-2977 
Power, fresco of, 7-1686 
Power- loom. Invention of, 15-4008 
Powers, Hiram, American sculptor, 18-4666-67 
Powers, of Europe, 13-3247 
that ruled world, 18-4794 
Foyntegs. and Ireland, 81-5557 
Poynlngs 1 Act, on law In Ireland, 81-6658 
Poynter, Sir Edward, his picture of Pompei- 
ian sentinel, 33-6220 
Posson/i see Presburg 
FozsuoU, temple of. 18-8031 

14 Praotloal Education,” by Edgeworth, 10-2621 
Pswposter, In 44 Tom Brown's Schooldays,” 
18-4140, 4142 

Pragmatic feanotlon, a compact, 11-2904 
Prague, capital of Bohemia, 10-2694; 11-2896 
Prairie, of western Canada, 88-6945 
Prairie-chicken, a grouse, 6-1662; 9-2342 
Prairie-dog, a burrowing animal, 3-679, 682; 

8-2848; 91-6575. 6577 
Prairies, treeless plains, 19-8129 




Prascovle, and the tsar. 10-2446 
Prater, park In Vienna, 11-2899 
Pratt, Bela American sculptor, 7-1688; 
18-4675 

Pratt, Pennsylvania, character in 44 Captains 
Courageous. 44 80-6876 
Prawn, armored sea-animal, 10-2613 
for aquarium, 17-4492 
Praxiteles, Greek sculptor, 18-4172 
Prayer-book, of Queen Catherine Parr, 4-860 
Prayer, Book of Common, 19-6096 
Prayer-wheels, of Buddhism, 15-8932 
Praying-flags, 15-3932 
Praying Indians i see Eliot, John 
Praying-Insect J see Praying-mantis 
Praying-mantis, an Insect, 19-8194; 13-8801, 
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Preachers, persecution of, 7-1746 
Preble, Edward, American naval officer, 19-600$ 
44 Precaution,” by Cooper, 6-1610 
Preoentor, and the psalms, 13-3049 
Preolptoe, mules meeting on, 31-6612 
picture, 8-430 

Precipitate, what It Is, 7-1696 

Preeoe, Sir William, and wireless, 17-4448 

Prefeots (Prtfets), of France, 9-2426 

Frefeotus vlgilnm, Roman flre-chlef, 98-6756 

Prejudice, meaning of, 13-3271 

Prel, Hermann, his picture of Hermann, 10-2651 

Fre-Baphaelit* Brothers, group of painters, 

33- 6039 

Presburg, ancient capital of Hungary. 10-209 J; 
31-6602 

Prssbytsrlans, a sect, 8-2043; 10-2556 

anagram ftom Presbyterian, 19-6037, 5133 
during Civil War In England, 7-1869, 1863 
In Canada, 14-3733 
In "Old Mortality," 7-1776 
in Scotland, 81-5656 
Prescott, Canadian town, 83-6123 
Presents, choosing Christmas, 19-4926 
of United States officials, 6-1435 
Preserves, of fruit, 15-3901 
President, und cadets, 18-4736 
ling or. 31-5491 

Presidents, administrations of United States, 

. 13-3489 

assassination of United States, 9-2382 
duel Ion of, 9-2382 
five famous, 3-779 

of United States, election, powers, etc., 6-139J, 
1396, 1431-36, 7-1686 
“ President's Maroh,” a tune. 13-3053 
Presqu* Isle, Perry at, 13-3008 
Press, censorship of the, 14-3614 
freedom of the, 10-2696 
Press, hydraulic, 33-6151 
sec also rrinting-piesses 
Press-gang, and Admiral Campbell, 15-4026 
in " Peter Simple,’" 8-2027-28 
Fresstel, John, German artist, 93-5773 
Pressure, atmospheric, 15-3977; 33-5738, 6921; 

34- 6310 

fluid, 15-3977-78, 3980-84 
of gases, 83-5932 
of liquids, 33-5922 
sense of, 8-1984 

Preston, Professor Thomas, married Mrs. Cleve- 
land, 3-403 

Preston-Pans, battle of, 6-1500 
Pretender, the, character in “Henry Esmond, 4 ’ 
13-3312 

Pretender, the Oldt see Stuart, James Francis 
Edward 

Pretender, the Toting: see Stuart, Charles 
Edward 

Priam, king of Troy, 1-73, 78 
Frlbyloff Islands, foxes on, 19-5078 
Price, Ellen: see Wood, Mrs. Henry 
Prlee, problem concerning discount of, 9-1606 
Prichard, Captain, character In “Gulliver’s 
Travels, ,r 5-1383 
Priekles, of fish, 10-2609-10 

t idles/* 5 by Austen, 10*£622 
Pride. Honse of, In “ Faerie Queene,” 3-698 
Priests, German, 10-2551 

In 44 Canterbury Tales,” 15-3939 
In French Canada, 18-4831 

In Tibet, 15-8932 

killed by Jaguar, 89-5808 
of India, 7-1718 
of Rome, 90-5274 _ . 

'tele told by priest. 8-4 8 4 
Primate, first archbishop, 81-5652 
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Prlmavera, statue of, 18-4875 
Frlaornlrar*. meaning of law, 14-3781 
Primrose, & flower. 4-844, 968; 8-2039; 16-4136; 
18-4664. 4666; 19-6089 
and polyanthus, 80-6286 
bird's-eye, 19-5090 ' 

Primrose family, of plants, 16-4188; 18-4658; 
80-5216 

Primus, a berry, 14-2564 
prince, bride of the wandering, 6-1204 
robber and little, 10-2523 
who gave up his freedom, 16-4027 
Who was pool, 9-2396 
Prince Albert, Canadian town, 91-5610 
prince Ooneort, statue of, 19-5040 
Prince Sdward Island, account of, 91-6401, 5543, 
5546 

and the Dominion, 5-1276, 1280 

fox-faimn on, 19-6078 

history of, 1-224; 3-559, 756-58; 14-3732 
population of, 14-3731 
rail ways in, 9-2276 

Prince Imperial, killed In Zulu War, 9-2291 
Prince of Wales, three feathers of, 3-772 
Prince Boyal, during French Revolution, 16-4106 
Prince Bupsrt, Canadian seaport, 88-5782 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Princes, in the Tower, 8-1992; 18-4684 
Prlnce*a Island, in Africa, 16-4305 
Princess, and goblin, 6-1483 
and King Qnslybeard. 8-1203 
and the gold, 99-5774 
golden ball of. 6-1353 
search for the real, 9-394 
silent, 18-4859 

strange adventures of, 8-495 
twelve dancing princesses, 9-354 
who became a goose-girl, 11-2941 
Prlnoess Boyal, a dance, 11-2805 
“ Princess Sonia/’ by Magruder, 8-2101 
Princess-Vista, of Kideau Hall, 6-1456 
Princeton, battle of, 4-1004 
Prlnoeton University, story of, 17-4556, 4568 
Prlaoipal navigations, Volages, etc., by Hakluyt, 
91-5487 

11 Principles of Human Action/* by finzilit, 
18-4732 

Pringle, Thomas, poems: see Poetry Tn<U\ 
Printing, and linotype, 4-043 
art of, 19-4923 
In Holland, 14-3547 
.men who gave us, 14-3607 
with movable letters, 10-255b 
Printing-presses, development of/ 14-3611 
In England, 3-776; 4-953, 13-3482 
Printing-telegraph, a machine, 14-.I574, 2577, 

Prioress, In “Canterbury Tales." 3-199; 15-3939 
Priories, of teliglous orders, 18-4791 
Prism, and light, 17-4624, 30-5165 

spectrum given by, 11-face 2736, 2740-41 
use of. 1-237; 16-4230 
Prison, Debtors', in "Little Dorrit," 10-2161 
Elizabeth Fry and. 6-1329 
English act concerning, 4-1942 
“Prisoner of Chlllon/’ by Byron, 19-2980 
Prisoners, In Siberia, 15-3798 
Prleoner*s-base, a game, 16-3966 
"Prisoners of Hops/’ by Johnston, 8-2101 
Prison-vessels, of Charleston, 3-784 
Privateers, American, 4-1006; 6-1399, 19-3003; 
13-3489 
French, 3-559 
of Confederacy, 8-2052 
of England, 9-280 
see also Pirates 

Privilege, Viscount, character in " Peter 
Simple.’’ 8-2028 
Privilege, the Great. 14-3644 
Probe, telephone, W-4447 
Problem, problem concerning, 5-1365 

see also Little Problems for clever people 
Process, cyanide, for gold mining, 80-5324 
of steel-making, 98-5698-99 
vulcanising: see Rubber 
Procopius, historian of Rome, 19-3188 
Procter, Adelaide Amis, poems: see Poetry 
Index 

Procter, Bryan Wallen see Cornwall, Barry 
Proct or (H enry A.), British general, 3-759 
Broctotyrpes, Insects, 13-3300 
Prooyou, a star, 10-2642, 2646 
Produoe Market. In Chicago, 99-5829 % 

"Professor At the Breakfast Table,” by Holmes, 
8-1817 


Pro 1 ecting-xnaohine, of "movies,” 80-6167 
Projection, Mercator’s, In map-making. 7-1767 
Promethens, painting of myth. 7-1688 
“ Prometheus Unbound,” by Shelley, 88-6036 
Prominences, of the sun, 8-2091-92 
Promise, a key called, in "Pilgrim’s Progress/’ 
6-1185 

" Promised Band.” of the Bible, 84-6330 
Pronghorn, antelope, 90-6881 
Pronouns, and verbs, 13-3329 
different kinds of, 19-3167 
Proofs, oi itt inter. 4-950 
Propeller, driven by turbine, 10-2495 
invention of, 10-2489, 2491 
Property, m America, 6-1438 

laws. respecting woman’s, 18-3121 
Property-man, of fllm-studto, 90-5138 
Property-room, of moving pictures, 90-5139 
Prophecy, on Hallowe’en, 99-5923 
Prophet of Allah: see Mahomet 
"Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain/ 1 by 
Craddock, 8-2101 

Proportions, law of multiple, 7-1694 
Proee, what it is, 3-711 
Prospectors, for gold, 98-6093 
Prospero, Shakespearian character, 8-329 
Protection, of animals: see Animals, with won- 
derful coats 

"Protection-money,” 8-1499 

Protector of the Commonwealth : see Cromwell, 

Oliver 

Protelde, as foods, 9-2865-66: 11-2730 
clash of compounds, 16-4118; 91-551.1 
in milk, 11-2827; 17-1585 
Proteins, class of compounds, 91-5513 
in milk. 17-4372 

Protestants, and the* Church of Rome, 10-2555, 
19-;O02 

during Reformation. 14-3541 
history. 1-134; 9-435 
in Aust'la, 10-2556 
in Cev nines, 9-2418 
in Germany, 11-2770, 14-367.1, 3656 
In Gi cat Britain and Ireland, 6-1115, 13-3112. 
81-5625 

in Maryland, 9-528 
in Quebec, 90-5296 
martyrs among, 19-509.} 
see ulsn Huguenots 

Proteus, character in “ Faene Qmiiu," 3-701 
Shakespearian chHiuctei. 3-039 
Prothonotary, a warbler, 9-2346 
Protoplasm, artificial, 16-4116 
burning wf, 7-1647 
in the eye, 15-4022 

living matter, 6-1123, 1191-97, 19-4855 
poisons of, 18-4691 
Protractor, use of, 3-481 
Provence, girl of, 9-2419 
Proverbs, games with, 8-2143, 20-5351 
stones Illustrating, 99-5686 
Provinces, Maritime t see Canada 
Provlnoetown, on Cape Cod. 15-3840 
Prudence, t haractet m “ Pilgrim's Progress/' 
5-112‘» 

Prudence, ftesco of, 7-1686 
Prunes, where grown, 3-651 
Prussia, Xing of. ana the Nethci lands 14-3547 
•at Versailles, 91-5537 
made German emperor, 7-1658 
Prussia, and Austria, 10-2596. 11-2905 
and France, 9-2289, 10-2561, 16-4102. 4106 
and Toland, 11-2894 
and Schleswig-Holstein, 14-3658 
control of, 11-2762 
history of, 10-2657, 2660, 2596, 2600 
map of, 10-2692 
Napoleon and. 10-2593; 13-3346 
serfdom In, 10-2561 
war with Denmark, 10-2597 
see also Franco-Prussian War, Waterloo, 
battle of 

Prussia, Duke of, successor of, 10-2560 
Pruth. frontier on, 18-3194 
Psalm, singing in Puritan churches, 18-3049 
Twenty-third, In verse, 3-548 
What It Is, 2-369; 3-546 
u Psalm-singer’s Amusement,” by Billing, 
12-3049 

Piamttk, character in "Egyptian Princess/' 
33-5961 

KE£gg»». 4 a. bJi-O-lH*, lm-Ut Mtt<; 





S1 „ _ „ , 

jft. character *'&* ^tenter 

JfiwSingtofl, f-1^92' « 

Jtelfi, of Canada, 16-4129 

T.- 1 .'. -T r - 

i& . 

Mi Furnace," by Meunier, 16-4174 
_. — , ■**»«, history of, 1M402 

PneblosMndlatt tribe, 1-16, 19: 14-3628-29 

^enys, sculptor, aa-6683 

>?, "poisonous serpent, 6-1383, 1386 
.. a fungus, 10-4883-84 
birds. 7-1644-46 
.her, Cossack leader, 14-3727 
«i,fi Una, Franch sculptor, 16-4174 
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car of, 11-2710 


Pulv 


Full s*e Tiglath Pileser IT1 
Pullnukn, George K, sleeping- 
Pullman: see files ping-car 
Pulp, of wood, 4-942 
Pulpit, a rock. 5-1312 
Pulp-mill*, In Newfoundland, 64-6296 
Pulp- wood, In New* Brunswick, 61-5548 
Pulse, and time-measurement, 14-3671 
feeling the. 17-4376 

of artery, 6-1594; 16-4018; 16-4201 ; 63-6110 
lendulum used to measure, 7-1678 
x'uivarlnl. Count of, and flood, 17-43G7 
Puma, an animal, 88-5801 
life-history of, 1-156, 160 
occasionally dangerous, 88-5808 
Pumice-stone, as an eraser. 18-3149 
what it is. 3-432; 18-8045 MS-4251 
Pump, for well, 8-2116 

height of water In, 15-3978 
how water comes out of, 8-2 12 T 
In tunnel, 84-0267 
working of a. 16-3983 
see also Air-pump, Jack, house of 
Pnmpkln, chariot ol. 3-798 
food-plant, 1-15-16: 13-3325 
“ Punch,” a rock, 5-1311 

S uch, comic paper, 9-2326 

nch-and-Judy, In English village, picture, 
1-207 

Punctuation: see Stops, amusement ■with 
Punlo Ware, mention of. 80-5274 
Punishment, and Congress. 6-1435 
ol Colonial children. 4-961 
of criminals. 6-1138 

Punjab, part of Tudia, 6-1632; 7-1714, 1720; 
81-5416 

Punk, from fungus, 18-4883 
Punta Castle, m Havana, 83-6019 
Pupa, of insect, 1-49; 7-1827 
see also Chrysalis 
Pupil, of t^e eye, 7-1654; 13-3510 


Pupin, 


iuii aHw>«el X,, and telephone, etc., 11-2717; 
17-4447-48 . 

es, puppy in race, 18-4612 
tory of monkey and, 8-631 

outttalna, in Canada, 88-5778 
, a statue, 18-4672 

Puritan e, and Sidney^? son, 16-4868 
"English political, party, 4-1041; 7-1863 

IT-4524 


t’f purse 
X. 80-5314 

#4-ft; 8-1477 
l,. 10-2589 

'Israel, Appeal to 



BSjfeg^ 

4863, 19-5040, 60, «, 

Pyrenees HOuntains, front: 

13-3337, 3340 

Pyroohles, character In •* Faerie Qi 
Pyrola, a plant. 19-4965 \ £ 

Pyrrho, Greek. 5-1320 ‘ 

Pyrrhus, of Greece, 80-5374' **■ 

Pythagoras, Greek, 5-1820 
Pythses. and Britain, 80-5202 
Pyth ias: see Damon and Pythias s , 
Python, a serpent, 0-1378, 1380, 1887 - 


r ■ 

- \ -SA^f 


Ktinct animal, 83-6002 
clam, 10-2616 


. „ note, 18-3160 
layers of rock in, U-2513 
»_the disappearing, 6-1801 





Snail, a bird, 8-1558, 1661, ‘ 
makers, in America. 8-525, ^8»-8„ 

Quaker am^ the Frenchmen, 4-1 . . 
religious sect, 5-1 a 29; 88-690 4-3 6 

I marry,' 

< uarter, the disapxi 

( uarter-baok: see Foot- . . 

f uarterlng, kind of lumber, 18-3215 
Quarts, a rock, 88-5887 -< >>. 

for glass. 5-1264 
scratches thine 
Quatrain, kind of , 

Quatre Bras, battle 
Quaveri see Music 

Quay, English, in Petrograd. 15-3800 . 

Quebec (city), attacks on, 3-569, r 
898-99. 1000 
battle of. 5-1114; 14-2768 

description of, 5-1273 : 80-5397 : 83-6124 . - ’ 

history of, 1-13, 224; 8-278; '3-664, 556; 16-4323 
statues of. 1-229 

Quebec (province), education . in, 81-640 j.n02 ' ' 
French in, 80-5295 ; 

history, 1-224; 8-755-60. 75«i l-Ufo 127$; 4 * 
6-1454,1457:14-3732-34- , 

parliament buildings of, 6-1454 
population of, 14-3731 
productions of. 83-6092, 6094-95 
see also Canada, railways and canals, 
Habitants 

Quebec Act, and Canada, 84-6345 
passed, 3-755 


l 


760; 5-252, 89*, 


'rf-r; 


Quel 

Quel 


bee ^djje, ^building, 1-24; 0-2274 


elutions. and Canada, 

Qneeohy,” by warr 


_ __ Tamer, 3-2099 

Queen, an uncrowned Aroerl- 
character In ” Alice In Wonde; 
of ants, U-2967 1 2969-70, 3973 

‘ii !* 6 




or anrs, si 

of beehive, 11-2848. 
of Spain, the 


and,” 3»-305M) 


1-2348, 2851-52 

minstrel, 045.. 

who gave up Her boy, 8-334 . , 

Sim Anns’* War,* in^ASbrtci 4?894M%2 
see also Spanish. Succession, war of ' jf' 


authorship of,^ 


.... I, h - lve ’- 

_■ the 

aabeth, Sarah 
other,” by «« 
s _ Adttnf 

S *83i3?f 

land, gerp# from,* 
in Australia, 6-1372 
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Queenston, Brock, died at 8-1309 

Queenstown, in Ireland. 81-5555 

Qileen’s University, in Kingston. Ont., 3-751; 

21-6102, 5406; 23-6122 
Queen-wasp, life of 11-2 860 
’’Quentin Outward,” story of. 0-1 190 
uestlon, problem concerning, 6-1522 
[ueeada, Spanish adventurer. 17-4512 

Ulna, Roman ttre-otflciul, 22-5756 
a bird, 7-1757, 1764; 17-4-100; 24-0380 
Lteli see Emerald 
Say, battle of. 5-1114, 14-3768 
. ... j, action of. 17-1371 
what It Is, 17-1697, 1316 
Quicksands, cause of, 16-4017 
OmokMlvers see Mercury 
Qnldi Vidi, village In Newfoundland, 24-6297 
Quills, for pens, 13-3433 
in spirals, 6-1088 
of cassowary, 6-1508 
of hedgehog, 2-514 
popguns made from quills, 19-1931 
use of. 11-2782; 13-3482. 3484 
Qnilp, character In “Old Curiosity Shop," 11- 
2773 

Qnlnoy, city in Illinois, 23-6075 
Qulnuat, a salmon, 1 

see also Chinook 

Wlntlanus, and St Agatha, 4-1020 
USntUlB, old name of July, 17-4 534-3 "• 
lutntus, son of. 10-4091 
(ulpns, knotted cords, 17-4510 
luirtnal Sill, in Rome, 20-'. 272 
lit!©* capital of Ecuador, 18-4606 
jui Wanstulit sustinat,” motto. 21-5402 
Qulvira, and Coronado. 2-276 
Quoits, game of, 4-1052: 14-3642 
Quotation, unknown. 21-6451 
"QUO Yndls,” in moving-pictures, 20-'>J42 


Xa, sun-god, 18-4846 
Rabbis, and St. Jerome. 16-4080 
in the desert. 17-4416 „ , 

Rabbi’s Daughter, statue of, 18-1675 
Babbit, and guinea-pigs, 17-4501 
ears of, 23-6084 
Joke about, 13-3445 
made at dinner-table, 9-226 7 
making stuffed doth. 4-817 
pest in Australia, fl-1372; 8-2085 

varieties and life-history of. 2-414, 512-13- 
8*2850: 21-5571, 5574. 5663 
Babies, a disease, 10*2470: 24-6361 
Raccoon, fur-animal. 4-878-79; 19-5072; 24-6373 
on canal-boat, 18-4768 
Base, basket, 9-3264^ 
clothes-pin, 6-1303 
egg-and-fan, 9-2264 
for hayfleld, 18-1203 
Marathon, 7-1819 
menagerie, 18-4612 
obstacle. 14-3642 
on beach, 19-5122 
three-legged. 6-1303 

see also Games, Marathon, Swimming, Tilings 
to make and to do, etc 
Baclial, actress, 24-6336 
Biblical character, 24-6330 
character In “The Virginians,’’ 13-3119 
Baohel and Jacob, a game. 5-1303 
Back, instrument of torture, 4-1029 
Baoket, for tennis, 17-4378-79 
RadoUffe College, part of Harvard. 17- 1 '>70 
Radiation, of heat, 3-734. 4-1085; 16-4310 
Radiation-pressure, of light, 7-1792; 10-2543; 16- 
3888, 3977 ; 20-5164 
Badlelee,schem leal, 7-1818 
Radiograms, from wireless outnt. 14-3582 
Badielaria, marine animalcules, 9-2(10 
Radio-telegraph, or “wireless," 14-3582 
Badishi a plant. 8-732; 12-2995; 13-3325, 16-1132, 
4184 

Sadie, the principles of, 24-6391-98 
Badium, an element, 3-668, 645; 6-1319. 6-1418, 
1447' 19-5025 
end helium, 19-R02» 
and uranium, 16-4276 
apd volcanoes, mountains, et< , 10-26-Vi, 
13*3249, 3264: 16-3905-06 
atoms of, 6-1570 


Radium, effect# of, U-2913, 2915: 12*8036 
heat of, 6-1418; 12-3046, 16-4111, 4312 
in the earth, 14-3671 , 
in the sea, 18-2651 
in the sun, 18-9607 

Radius, bone of the arm, 10-2571: ie-420" 
Badlus, of a circle, 10-2686 
Roe. Henrietta, picture of Ophelia. 21-558I< 
Raflla, basketof 7* 21-5448 
lor tying, 3-732 

Baft, Turkish array on rafts, 12-3190 
Bafts, war-oonfercnce on, l4t-3728 
Baft-spider, habits of, 13-3859 
Ragged-School, movement, 16-3824 
Bags, for paper, 4-943-44; 10-2686 
Bags and Tatters! see Mallow 
Bagweed family, of plants. 20-5216 
Ragwort, flowers of, 16-4016; 16-4204, 4208 
Ball, the third, 24-6352 
Railroad automobile, invention of, 21-5599 
Railroads; see Railways 

Railroad-Trainmen, Brotherhood of, 16-4123 
Bails, distance between, 9-2274 
expansion of, 17-4398 
manufacture of steel. 22-5702 
train keeps on, 4-920 
Rails, in wood- joints, 8-1520 
Rails, marsh-birds, 8-1978; 9-2341 
Rallton, William, English artist, made Xels< t 
Column, 6-1262 

Railway-car, on single rail, 23-8216 
Railway-Conductors, Brotherhood of. 16-4128 
Railwayman, Brotherhood of, 16-4218 
Railways, across continent, 9-2377 
aerial. 3-750. 753 
and canals. 18-4770 
and colors, 17-4525 
Mocked bv snow and flood, 2-311 
construction halted by lions, 22-5806 
curves of. 16-4019 

early in England. 3-598, 604- 6-1117 

first in rraftert States, 3-605: 7-1840; 13-3491 

for ships, proposed. 21-0594 

in Africa, 2-297: 16-4306, 4309 

in Alaska, 15-4060 

in Asia, 15-3924 

in Australia, 6-1374 

in France, 9-2416, 2422 

in Gorman Africa 11-2771 

in Mexico, 17-4405 

in New Zealand. 6-1490 

in Panama, 17-4407 

in Russia, 15-3798, 3802 

in the Balkans, 13-3244 

management of, 2-312 

men who made, 3-599 

of Canada, 9-2273 

problems concerning, 6-1104 

second, 3-603 

should the lines Join? 10-2588 
standard gauge of, 10-2475 
see also Toy-railway 

Railway-train, built up from squares, 7-1855 
Rain, affects rocks, 10-2054 
and snow together, 8-2031 
dampness before, 14-3778 
disappearance of, 13-3505 
heaviness of, 20-5398 
in Great Britain, 7-1878. 13-3148 
in Iberian peninsula, 13-333, v 
in Queensland, 6-1372 
in winter, 12-3232 

increases fragrance of llowi-w., 7-1878 

life without, 7-1878 

signs of, 20-5174 

washes air, 7-1877 

what it Is, 2-428 

Rainbow, cause of, 7-1877; 20-5165 
legends of, 14-3652 
seeing the other side of, 7-1654 
Balndrops, and light, 20-5165 
cohesion of, 3-694 
formation of, 3-613, 694; 17-4371 
velocity of falling, 14-3674 
Rainfall, measuring, 12-2998 
studied by Weather Bureau, 6-1437 
Rain-gauge, to make a, 12-2993 
Rain-water, effects of. 8-2007 
Raisins, where grown, 3-650 
Rajah, prince of India, 8-1638; 7-1717 
Rajputs, in British Empire, 7-1713; 16-4061 
Rake, of a mast, 18-4620 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, and cloak, 4-860 
and Spenser, 21-5487' 
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Raleigh, Sir Walter, colonized America, 2-275, 
281, 321. 4-959, 16-4078, 34-6271 
explorations lu South America, 23-6047 
mends of, 21-5186, 5188 
poems. see I’oetry Index 
story of. 4-851, 1035. 21-5108 
Raleigh, capital of North Carolina, 8-2054; 

23-5058, 24-6275 
Ralph, .i bird, 20-5180 
Ralph, chat acter in “ Round the World,” 

19-1010 

Bam, a eoiistellatlon, 10-2643 
Ram, god Anmioii as a, 18-4810 
Ram: see Hell in, the lain 
“ Rambler," ,i periodical, 18-4727 
Ramoses XI, Ph.iraoh ol Egypt. 18-4841, 1849 
*■ t t Lue of, 19-504 2 

Ramezay, Claude de, t lovei nor of Montreal, 

6-1 153 

Ramllliea, battle of, 10-2560 
“Ramona,” bv Jackson. 8-2100 
Bamsay, Allan, Seoteh poet, 23-6032 
Ramsay, Sir William, and aurora bore. ills, 
iiO-52-4 

lluory ol smells, 18-1636 
Ram’s-hoad, a lad> ’s slipper, 11-2886 
Ranch, ( 'an.idian sheep pictuie, 1-229 
Randall, Jainos Ryder, and Maiyl.iml, 12-3053 
poems, n e Poeliy Index 
Rands, William Brlghty, poems ■ see Poeliy 
I mlc \ 

Ranger, a ship, 12-2001, 21-5193 
Rangoon, ship, in “ Hound the World,” 

19-4914 

Rankin, Jeanette, representative t mm .Montana, 
12-3 1 1 1 

Rantaine, cliaiaeler in 11 Toilets ol the So.i.” 

16- 1 2 9 I 

Ranunculi, plants, 7-1738, 20-5228 
Rape, colza oil irom, 3-669 
Raphael, in “ P.iadise Lost.” 22-5680 
Raphael, Mrs. Mary P., picture of Queen 
(luincveie, 13-2371 
Raphael (Sanxlo), huiial of. 20-5277 
If.illi- of, in V .it mm n, 19-5102 
lulu. I painter. 3-76o-h3, 11-2T97, 17-1590. 

159 3 

pp'lUies of, 3-760, 5-J 120, 1227 
wrote ill Koine, 12-3080. 19-5097. 509'*, 510 1-01. 
„107, 22-5933 

Rapids du Platt, m St Lawrence, 23-0122 
Rapunzel, golden ladder of, 6-2319 
Rashleigh, elitiraeter in “ Itoh Hoy ” 6-1623 
Raspberry, a fnut, 3-660. 14-3554, 3786, 

19-5131 

the llowei lug, 18-1. ’61. 1762 
“ Rasselas,” by Johnson. 18-1727 
Ratios, in iiiiisie.il lm i niony , 19- PH) 1 
Ratisbon, (Iciman city, 11-2769 
Rats, .md I’ishop II.it to. 16-1237 
■ mil plague 2-512 
mil Vnlen. in. 19-1951 
f hick la ml poisoned by rat, 6-1382 
eaten bv mils, 11-2971 
Jollowed the Pud Piper, 2-270 
various kinds ol 3-805-07. 4-1012 
sec also l bandicoot, Hats Jerboa, Kangaroo, 
Musk-i. it 

Rattler, ship, 10-2189 
Rattles, ot Indians, 11-2781 
Rattles, plants, is-3892 
Rattlesnake, hlbermiPon of, 24-637 1 
on Colonial flag. 7-1658. 21-5192 
poisonous serpent, 3-682, 6-1383, 1285-86, 
14-3625 

rattle of. 6-1386 
sucking bite of. 8- 1 950 
Rattlesnake, ship, 4-872 
Rattlesnake-weeds, plants, 16-1208 
Raven, bird of piey, 7-19ntJ-m 
egg of. 7-face 1756, 1760 
farmer and the, 23-6023 
in story, 7-1905 
“Raven,” by Poe, fl-1616 
Ravenel, Lord, character in “John Halifax," 
16-3973 

‘VRavenshoe,” by H Kingsley, 9-2329 
Bavenswood, Lord of, in ** Pride nr Lammor- 
moor,” 6-14 9'i 

Ravine, a mile deep, 4- face 851 
Bawllnson, Sir Henry, and rock of Hob Is tun, 
13-3481 

Ray, electric, 10-2181-82 

Rayleigh, Lord, of the ltoy.il Seemly, 3-646 

Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 6-1551 


Rays, blue, violet and ultra-violet, 12-3228 
of light, see Light, X-rays 
ol sun, 12-2146 
Rays, lushes, 10-2481-82 
Razor, sharp edge of, 9-2330 
tiredness ol, 15-1023; 21-5516 
Razor-bills, birds, 7-1644- lb 
Razor-clam: see Plain 
Razor-strop, mushroom used as, 19-4883 
Read, T. Buchanan, poems, see Poetry Index 
Reade, Charles, English author, 9-2321, 2S28 
Reading, Earl, Lord chief justice, 24-6337-38 
Reading, Abbey of, 3-590 
Reading, centre of. 15-3821 
e\ es and, 17-4526 

si bool-lessons in* see Tables of Contents 
Reaper, agi (cultural machine. 16-4150 
Swiss. 22-5818 

Reaping-machine, i iveution of, 7-1810, 

11-2711 

Rear-Admiral, naval iunk, 23-621 1 
Reason, wliat it means, 2-518 
Reaumur, meaning of. 8-1938 
see also Tliet iiioim tt i s. v aliens 
Rebecca, Hlhlie-il diameter, 24-6230 
chat acter in “ Ivanhoe,” 7-1666 
“ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” by Wiggin, 
8-2101 

Rebellion, Hacon’s, 2-530, 523 
t'auadiaii, 5-1271 

men of tile Croat (P.iltNhj, 7-1857 
fliers, 5-J 278- 18-H.22 
Shays*, 6-1.591 

Recalde, Inigo Lopez de: u*o Loyola, St. 
Ignatius de 

Receptacle, of flower and fiuil, 16-1121 
Reciprocity, bitwieu Canada and tin I'nltcd 
Stalls, 5-1271, T SSI 

Reckoning Robin, in : torv ol "Urey and Whit' 
Castles,” 7-1 902 
Recognition, povvei ol 19-5021 
Recoil, ot gun, 18-18 1 2 
Recollection, piMoi of, 19-5021 
Recollcts, m Cali ida, 20-5290 
Reconstruction, of secedmu states, 8-2057 
Recorde, Robert, Hnelish lu-tronomei , 7-1677 
Records, ol talking machine. 21-5601-02, 5605 
“Recreation,” i painting, 7-168S 
Recreation-piers, New York’s. 12-3222 
Rectangle, meaning of, 20-5290 
Rectum, use oi 9-2365 
Reculvers, Castle of, 1-212 
Red, a piimnrj color, 1-166; 10-2696; 17-4522; 
22-6891 

and ell Ini ophyll, 16-111 1 
color coinbinitlioiis ot. 8-1951 
color ot deserts and Mars, 12-3127 
riled of eve-rods, 17-1129 
lmlid by wood-hen. 6-1509 
heat'd pel •'mi becomes, 14-3685 
ill tn i -name, 22-5S92 
111 flag 20-539 <. 21-5191 
it l if a les hull, 11-2802 
lig hi -waves oL, 20-5243-4 1 
Redblrd, a grosbeak, 9-2345 
Redbraes Castle, and (triad Jlume, 21-5(521. 

Red Comyn, killed by llruee, 12-3138 
Red cross, how lo make, 5-1239 
Red-Cross, Xnight of the, eliamder in " I’aviie 
Qtleene," 3-697-99, 70 1 
Red Cross Society, dogs for, 24-5321 
money raised lor. 13-2195 
origin of flag, 12-2992 
wink of, 12-3123 

Redemptloners, sen! to \inerlea, 2-521 
“ Red Pox,” by Uolierts, 16-4 *!2 7 
Redgauntlet, Sir Edward, 6-1 to 7 
“ Redgauntlet,” stoiy ol. 6-1197 
Red-head, a duck. 6-156 1 
Red-Indian Faint, a (lower. 11--’ 8 79 
“Bed Xing,” ol England: see William lliifun 
Bed Lans: see Jack, house of 
Red Men, chieftains, 24-iroutis. 

see also Indians. American 
Redpoll, a bird, 13-3458 
egg of. 7-fat e 1760 
Bed River, In Camilla. 1-230 
Red River Settlement, and I Mel Rebellion at, 
5-1278 

Redruth, English town, 3-665 
Reds, in Uruguay, 18-1610 
Red Sea, between Asia and \1 1 tea, 15-J85a; 
16-1269, 1298, 1302 

Redstart, u bird. 7-1762; 8-2109, 2111 
nest of. 22-5751 
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Bed-top, grown for hay, 9-2384 
Seduction, what it means, 6-1246 
Bednvlue personatne, Insect, 13-3464 
Bed wing 1 , a bird, 8-2112 
Bedwood, use of 20-6362 
Seed, Major Walter O., and yellow fever, 
12-3201-02, 323 o, 3235 
Beed, a grass. 6-1361; 12-3061; 16-3001 
for nest, 22-5746 
for pens, 13-3484 
Reed-blrd: see Hobo link 
Bead-bunting, a bird, 8-2104, 2111 
Beed-maoet sec Cat’h-luil 
Beed-sparrow, nest of, 22-6763 
Beed- warbler, u bird, 8-2107, 2111 
egg of, 7-fttee 1760 
nest of, 22-5747 
Beef-knot, In rope, 16-3063-64 
Beefs, of coral, 9-2406 
Beemug, a magician, 16-1238 
Beeves, 81ms, tenor, 14-3 76 9 
Beeves, females of rqfii-, 8-1978 
Beflectlone, and color, 20-5216 
from watei, 12-3045 
light and, 13-3510 

Beflex-aotlon, of body, 11-2910, 18-4813; 23-6109 
tickling and. 17-4188 
Beform, In England, 5-1119 
Beformatlon, ami L'uiitans, 2-521 
effects of. 14-3641 
In England, 4-859 
In Europe. 10-2556. 11-2904 
In Netherlands, 22-5850 
in Spain, 13-3341 

.in Switzerland, 12-2988 * 

martyrs ut, 19-5093 
origin of the, 12-3190 

Beform Club, in “ Hound the World,” 19-4909 
Beformed Church, or Scotland, 7-1776 
Refraction, a property of water, 3-731 
errors or, 16-4331 
of sound, 17-4582 
see also Light, refraction of 
Began, Shakespearian character, 3-641 
Begensburg: sec Hntlsbon 
Begent’s Park, tulips in. 15-3807 
Beglna, city in Canada, 1-232, 5-1280-81; 
21-6608, 6G10 

headquarters Mounted Police, 18-1621 
Beglo, Father, and lace-making, 21-5525 
Beglstration, of mull, 13-3112 
Begnard (Jean P.), a tr.nelir. 3 -scr, 

Begulue (Karons A.), Roman general, 2-136; 

20-5274; 22-5707 
Begulue, a star, 10-2639 
Benoboam, Israelite king, 24-6330 
Belohenbach Palls, In Switzerland, 22-5846 
Belckeneteln, castle of, 16-4236 
Beioberatl see Austria, Itiichnat of 
Relohstadt, X>nke oft see Rome, king of 
Beiohatag: see Her many. Reichstag 
Belgn or Terror, in France, 5-1187, 8-2283-84; 
18-4104. 4107 

Belndeer, domesticated animal, 2-293, 295, 

412; 14-3661. 15-3797 
in Alaska, 15-4060 
shadow-picture, 20-5353 
Belne, of Jack’s house, see Jack, house of 
Bels. Johann, und telephone, 2-336; 17-4446 
“ Betaebllder," of Heme, 13-3398 
Belatlonlng, is thinking, 19-1996 
Belay-race, for hwI mining, 11-2726 
Beliefs, form of sculpture, 16-4171 
“Religion,” a painting, 7-1688 
Religions, changes of, 10-2556 
freedom of religion, 10-2596 
Indian, 1-18 
of Egyptians, 18-4843 
of Persia, 20-5146 
of Scandinavians, 14-3652, 8658 
some founders of, 12-3023 
struggles in Englan 1, 4-856 
United Stateg»constitutlonal amendment re- 
ferring. to, 6-1437 

Rembrandt (H. Pan Bijn), Dutch artist, 

3-763-65 

pictures of. 8-765; 14-8641; 17-4589, 4591, 4595 
Remedy, Jack: see Falcon, M. 

Bemi glue, Bishop, and Clovis, 8-2068-69 
Remington^ Freaeriok, American sculptor, 

Bamlngtou & Bone, and typewriter, 11-2718 
Bemue, legend of, 20-627 2 

see also Romulus and Remus 

dog, in ” Master-man Ready,” 8-2025 


Bemus, Uncle, 4-966; 8-1483 
Beaataeance, In Europe. 16-4173, 90-6808 
Benard, et la chfivre, 81-6532 
et le lion. 81-5532 
Benda, of France, 14-3695 
see also Ferrara, Duchess of 
Beni, Sandro, and magic sllppere, 10-2634 
Bennes, capture of, 10-2508 
Bennet, effect on milk, 17-4685 
use of, 11-2828 

Bennie, John, bridge-builder, 1-23 
Beno, Nevada, on Truekee River, 9-2383 
Bepeater- watch: see Watch, repeater 
Bepetition, and memory, 18-4858 
Bepresentatlves, Hall of, 7-1686 
Bepresentatives, House of: see United Stales 
House of Representatives 
Beproaoh, Book of Vile, in ” Faerie Queene,” 

3- 700 

Boproducer, of talking-machine, 81-5601 
Beptiles, age of, 9-2349, 11-2919 
biain of, 14-3687 
development of, 14-3666 
eaten by ants, 11-2974 
family of animals, 3-670-75; 4-873; 5-1209 
first on land, 14-3663 
losbil, 11-2918-19 
prehistoric. 1-50, 52 
sleep of, 24-6374, 6376 
Republic, Batavian, 14-3647 
rotm of government, 8-1434 
the Dutch, 14-3546-47 
the school, development of, 24-6387 
see also Franco, Holland, Netherlands, SoutI 
America, republics. United States, etc. 
Republicans, of Fiance, 9-2286; 17-4360 
see also Party, Republican 
Repulsion, Instinct of, 20-5188 
“Requiem,” by Mozart, 13-3289 
Hesaca de la Palma, battle of, 7-1814-45 
Reservations, the Indian, 11-2784 
Reservoir, for water, 8-2116, 2119. 2123; 

21-541;. 

Resident, ir> India, 6-1638 
Benin, and electricity, 8-2162 
for torches. 3-663 
prevents blurred Ink, 22-5741 
Resistance, path of least, 11-2909 
Resolute, ship, 21-5458 
Resonators, and sound, 19-5058-59 
and voice, 16-4093, 4096 
effect ot, 18-4691 
use of. 14-3774 
what they are, 4-911 
Respiration, or breathing, 7-1647 
“Best,” a painting, 7-1688 
Beat, for eyes, 17-4526 
state of, 14-3676 
see also Equilibrium 
Best, Happy Band of, of Indians, 5-1106 
Beat-harrow, a plant, 18-4136 
11 Resurrection or Basarue,” painting, by Plombo, 
19-5106 

Beanrreotion-plants. behavior of, 10-2581-82 
see also Rose-of-Jericho 
Retable: see Pala d’Oro 

Retina, of the eye, 7-1654; 11-2908, 2911; 12-3046; 

16-4263, 4331; 17-4425-27, 4523-25, 4686 
Retorts, for coke, 22-5689 
for gas-making, 2-417-18, 420 
Retreat^ of the Ten Thousand, 19-5114; 80-6152, 

Retriever, a hunting dog, 2-509-10; 24-6321, 6326 
Return, the Great, of Jews, 20-5146 
Beuss River. in Switzerland, 12-2986; 22-5858 
Revenge, ship, 14-3714; 18-4183; 81-5411 
Revere, Paul, his engraving of Boston Massacre, 

4- 996 

warned Lexington, 4-996, 999; 20-5399 
Reversing Falls, In New Brunswick, 1-224; 
21-5549 

Bsvlllon Prizes, fur-traders, 18-4834 
Revolution, American, 84-6346 

history of, 8-400; 3-756; 4-998; 8-2280; 84-6253 
Indians during, 7-1841 

scenes of, painted by Trumbull, 7-1686 * 

two spies of. 15-3919 
Revolution, of France: see France 
Btvolution, Place de la, In Parta. 8-2284, 2415 
Beyee, General, rebellion of, 17-4404 
Reynard, Sir, the Fox, 81-6569 
Beynaud^Dr., character In " Abb6 Constantin,” 

Beynaud, Jean, character in " Abb6 Constantin,” 
18-4752 


6520 
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Reynolds, Six Joshua, English artist 3-783, 
766-66; 10-2619Tl6-4157 ; 17-4691, 4696; 
18-4727, 4729 

Ills pictures, 3-765; 6-frontls.; 13-frontis. 
Bhaooporus, a kind of toad. 5-1216 
Bhampsinltne, Ring, treasure of, 7-1912 
“ ' ‘ li. 6-1594, 


Eichard 
Biohard __ 

6-1263 


story about 6-1496 


king of England, 3-768, 778; 4-1049; 


— a bird, 6-15(54, 1606-07 
Bhelans, cathedral of, 16-4173; 30-6378 
Bhelngrafenetein, Castle of, story of, 16-4240 
Bheinhard, of Jtelchensteln, 16-4236 
Bheineteln, castle of, 16-4236-37 
Rheumatism, dampness and, 18-4690 
Bhlns River, os frontier, 10-2369, 2661 
In Europe, 10-2560, 2694; 11-2763, 2765; 

13-2982; 14-3639; 33-5848 
legends and tales of, 16-4236 
sceno on, 16-4234 
Rhinoceros, an animal, 4-1010-13 
and horse, 33-6062 
capture of, 84-6242 
charges of, 83-5804 
fossil, 11-2919 
hides for leather, 11-2834 
horn of. 4-1012 
in Africa, 16-4306 
prehistoric, 1-13 
stories about, 1-216 
young, 31-5666 

Rhlnooeros-Mrd, and rhinoceros, 4-1013 
Rhodanthe, changed Into rose, 13-3210 
Rhode Xeland, and Constitution, 6-1392 
colony of, 3-528 

cotton manufactures of. 10-2684; 19-4886 
flag of, 31-5493 
flower of, 33-5816 
history of, 13-3120 
Iron In, 33-6688 
no state university, 17-4370 
Rhode Xeland College: see Brown University 
Rho de Island Bed, kind of hens, 18-4712 
Rhodes, Island of, 30-5202 
statues on, 4-910 

Rhodesia, in Africa, 16-4308. 23-5990-0001 
Rhodes Boholars, lrom Canada. 21-501 0 
Rhododendron, a shrub, 15-3903, 17-4 j 56, 4565 
in Asia, 15-3924 
state flower, 33-5816 

Rhodopis, character in “ Egyptian rrlncess,” 
33-6951 

Rhone River, Hannibal crossing, 30-5275 
in Europe, 9-2116, 2418, J1J2, 24-6260 
Rhubarb, cultivation of, 12-2217, 14-3661, 

3786 

Rhyme, what It ih, 1-101 
Rhymes, a game. 1-253; 21-5411 
counting-rhyme. 2-458 
Rhythm, of poetry, 3-711 
Rialto Bridge, 6-1170-71 

Ribbon-fish, of the deep sea, 1-221, 10-2481, 2483 
Ribbons, cushion-cover of, 13-3441 
Ribbon-work, table-square in, 8-2139 
Rlbiera, Xnes da, character in “ Charles 
O'Malley," 13-2977 
Ribs, broken, 17-4382 

of snakes, 6-1379, 17-4487 
of the body, 6-1594; 10-2466-68. 16-4200 
Ricardo, David, political economist, 34-6338 
Rios, Alice Regan, American writer, 8-2102 
Bice, Cale Y., dramatic poet, 8-2102 
Bice, a food-plant, 5-1339; 8-1930; 11-2947, 2949 
In American colonies, 4-994 
in cultivation, 8-2161, 2151-55 
in India, 8-1633-34 
In Louisiana, 33-5960 
In New Guinea, 6-1492 
used for bread, 5-1132 
Bioe-bird: see Bobolink 
Bloe Bake, in Canada, 1-228 
Bios- water, for invisible ink. 5-1302 
Bioh. Sdmund, archbishop or Canterbury, 

18-4797 

Biohard, brother of Edward V, 8-1993 
Riohard, character In " Hob Roy," 6-1623 
character In “ The Chimes." 9-2299 
Riohard, flight of, 30-6393 
Riohard, In the Witch's King, 9-505 
Riohard, son of Edward TV, 18-4684 
Riohard X, the Lion-hearted, or Cceur-de-Llon, 
king of England, 3-694; 13-3136 
and Robin Hood, 10-2633 
device of Hons, 7-1667 
discovered by song, 83-6195 
forgave Gurdun, 8-2019 
in Crusades, 15-3860 
in " Ivanhoe,” 7-1668 


Imprisoned Squires, 18-4684 
“Biohard XX,” by Shakespeare, 81-6684 
Biohard XXX, king of England, and the Princes 
in the Tower, 8-199a-98 
reign of, 3-776; 4-856; 13-4684 
“Biohard in,” by Shakespeare, 81-6684 
Richard, ofOornwall, and Jutta. 33-6191 
Richard, the Bearless, duke of Normandy, 9-478 
Richardson, Samuel, English author, 7-1746, 

1748 

Biohborough, castle of, 1-212 

Richelieu (Armand J. X.), Cardinal, French 

statesman, 3-566; 8-2074 
Blohelieu Rivar, battle on, 3-666 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
Blchmond, ▼*., as capital of Confederacy, 
8-2046-48, 2050 
capital of Virginia, 93-6967 
Capitol Square in, 33-5956 
Richmond Castle: seo Richmond Hill 
Riohmond Bill, enchanted cave of, 8-1996 
lass of, 14-3769 
Rickets, disease, 11-2829 
Riddlc-mc-ree, a puzzle, 31-5523 
Biddles, in rhyme, 17-4385; 31-6461 
riddle ot the Nphlnx, 11-2752 
Rideau Canal, in Canada, 1-226; 9-2272, 2278; 
16-4131 

Rideau Falls, discovered, 3-556 
Rideau Ball, residence of Canadian governor* 
general, 6-1456 

Rideau River, m Canada, 1-226 
Bidere, on the wind, 1-173 
Rldlng-Bood, Little Bed, story of, 9-2178 
Ridley, Nicholas, martyrdom of, 19-5094-96 
Riel, Louis, and Riel rebellion, 5-1278 
Rifle-stooks, of walnut. 19-503 4 
Righv, and Latlnfm House, 18-1746 
Rlgel, a star, 10-2645 

Rigge, George O., married Kate D. Wlggln. 
8-2102 

Right-handedness: see Brain, HandB, use of 
Right of Search, and War of 1812, 3-758 
“ Bight of Way,” by Parker, 16-4327 
Rights, Declaration of, 4-99& 

Bights, Woman's, flgbt for, 13-3121 
Rigidity, of matter, 14-377.1 

Blgi Mountain, In Switzerland, 19-2982; 83-5847 
Rigs-o’-Marlow, a dance, 11-2806 
RUs, Jaoob A., on children, 13*3222 
Riley, James Whitcomb, American poet, 6-1621 
poems: sec Poetry Index 
“ Rime of the Ancient Mariner," by Coleridge, 
33-6084 

Rinderpest, di^esse of cattle, 34-6368 
Rinehart, Mary Roberts, American writer, 

8 - 2(03 

Rinehart,^ William B., American sculptor, 

Bing, and coin trick. 5-1248 
annual, of lice, 4-919 
of Aladdin. 1-90 
the witch’s, 3-505 

see also Anchor, Dances, Fairy-rings, Saturn, 
Smoke-lings 

Ring-cartilage, in larynx, 34-6355 
Ring-dove, u bird, 9-2217 
Ring, Hunt the, a game, 10-2589 
Ring-spinner, u machine. 19-4890 
Rlngetetten Castle, in story, 15-4054 
Bingstrasse, street in Vienna. 11-2899 
Rlng-taw, a game, 19-5132 
Bio de Janeiro, capital of Brazil, 18-4609, 

30-5370 

French at, 30-5368 

Bio de la Plata, lit South America, 80-5361, 5365 
Bio Grande, boundary of United States, 7-1842 
Blou, Oajjt. Edward, in battle of the Baltic, 

Ripple, oti water, 4-1081 

Ripple-marks, in sand, 16-4119 

“ Rip Van Winkle,” by Irving, 6-1610; 18-4779, 

4860 * 

“ Rise of Bllae Lapham,” by Howells, 6-1681 
Ritchie, Lady, daughter of Thackeray, 3-2826 
Blvadavla, Argentine statesman, 20-5362 
River-pirate: see Plltc 
Blvere, Lord, and Edward V. 18-4686 
Blrere, fish of, 5-1290; 10-2699 ^ ^ .. 

flow, courses, etc., 9-431; 6-1690; 8-9009-10; 

13-6026: 38-6890 
freshness of, 5-1288 
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Bivsre, of Australia, 6-1874 A 
river under a city, 90-5199 
seeing the bottom of, 4-1084 
six flowing Into a bay, 0-2362 
what the^aro, .6-2118 


Biverslde 
91-5428 


Its, in New Tork, 10-5012; 


miver Towns, of Connecticut, 9-532 
Bftvitra, on the Mediterranean, 0-2422 
liTUrt) Briton, his picture of Rlspah, 99-6916 
Blvltos dn Aoupi see Canada, railways and 
canals 

Xlspah, love for sons, 99-5915 
liulo, David, murder of, 19-8142 
Blsso, Antonio. Italian artist, 6-1172 
Boaeh, a flsh, 10-2706 
Boad. along a country, 16-8943 
and a king, 16-4126 
carried oft by collectors, 16-4290 
higher in the middle, 1-168 
in Alaska, 16-4060 
in Switzerland, 19-2991 
macadamised. 1-168 
Roman, 1-188, 210; 9-470 
sides appear to meet, 6-1592 
stone in, 94-6283 
see also Music, lessons 
Boad-runner. a bird. 9-2343 
Boanoke, Island of. colony on, 9-281, 521; 
4-959;. 91-5410; 93-5958 
lost colony of, 94-6271 
Boar, of sea, 17-4583 

Bpbber, and little prince, 10-2523 , 

and the monk, 94-6291 . 

and the soldiers, 11-2806 
Bobber-bights, of Germany. 10-2553, 2555 
Bobbin, Andrea della. Italian artist, 11-2797 
Bobbin, Giovanni della, Italian arttist, 11-2797 
BobM% Anna della, Italian sculptor, 11-2787, 
2797: 16-4173 

Bobdrft, duke of Normandy, 6-1551 
Bobsrt. son of Earl of- Huntingdon: see Hood, 
Robin 


Bobsrt I. the 


king of Scots, 1-130; 3-770; 


19-3185-36, 318$ 
puzzle-picture, 4-930 

Bobsrt XX, king of ScotB, reign of, 19-8188 
Bobsrt XXX. king of Scots, reign of, 19-8188 
Bobsrt Gulsoard, leader of Normans. 6-1551 
Bobevts. Charles G. D., Canadian author, 
10-4827; 91-5407 

Bobsrto. Frederick 8„ X>ord, march to Kandahar, 
16-3987, 3982 

Bobsrtson, G. B., picture by, 91-5485 
Bobertaon, James, and Tennessee, 7-1832 
BobervaZ, Seignior de, settlement of, 3-554 
Bobssplsno, Maximilian, and French Revolu- 
tion. 9-2286; 16-4099, 4107-08; 17-4859 
BoMa, a bird. 9-505; 8-2107-08. 2110,. 2114; 
9-2350; 13-8464 
English, 7-face 1760; 68-5747 
see also Baltimore -oriole 
"BoMn Adair,** song, 14-3770 
BoMa Goodf allow, in story of " Fairy foot,” 
16-4049 » 

BoMa Koodt see TIood, Robin 
BoMasoa, Balph, translator, 16-3942 
BoMason Crusoe, Island of, 8-508 
“ BoMasoa Crusoe, ** by Defoe, 8-4222-23; 
7-1746-46 

aee also Selkirk, Alexander 
** Bob Boy,** by Scott. 6-1497, 1623 
Bob Boy, problem of, 91-5451 
Bob Boy, ship, 10-2492 
Bobsart, Amy, story of, 6-1496; 38-8680 
Bobsart, Mr John, daughter of, 16-8880 
■DbUStl, Jacopos see Tintoretto 
Boo. imaginary birds, 1-217; 3-791 
Boehambeau (Jean B. D. do Count ds), and 
America, 4-1008-09 

and picture surrender of Cornwallis, 


and Washington’s birthday, 17-4464 
portrait, 4-997 ... 
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England, 6-689 

ofi see Gundulf 
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lens of. 9-2311 


BoefcefeUsr institute, for scientists, 94-6848, 

Socket, an engine, 8-698, 603. 606 
Booket, in bridge-building, 1-24, 29 
way of a, 80-6291 
Wnnlrnll. flowers. 6-1096 
Book-garden, making a, 6-1098: 9-1944. 2089 
Booklet, the Canadian, 14-8720; 99-6777 
Booking-stones, reason of. 1-14 
BoekUng, a fish, 6-1421 

Bookmlnstor, Aady, character In ‘ Pendennis,” 
13-8620 

Book of Tarlki see Gibraltar 
Book-oili see Petroleum 
Book-pigeon, a bird, 9-2218-19 
Book-roses, flowers, 6-1098 
Books, breathing of, 17-4688 
formed by lire, 11-2919 
how to know, 90-5849 
in Bay of Fundy, 1-226 
klnde of. 9-426; 4-917; 18-3046 
making a collection of, 16-4290 % 

radium in, 10-2668 
rain melts, 10-2664 
record of the, 11-2916 
road through, 89-6848 

that look like men and animals, 6-1311-12 
traces of early life on, 1-187 
voice that came from rock, 10-2688 
Book-salt, deposits of, 10-4017 
Book-samphire, a plant, 80-5210 
Booky Mountains, birds of, 7-1902 
crossed, 6-1397 

in Canada, 1-282; 6-2275; 16-3904 
In North America, 1-10 
Bodents, and horse, 93-6062 

family of animals, 3-679-80; 4-1011; 14-3668 
teoth of, 8-2079 

Bodaxiok Dhu, concealed men, 13-8508 
“ Boderiok Bandom” by Smollett. 7-1751 
Bodgers. 0 .. long-distance flight of. 1-117 
Bodln, Augusts, French sculptor, 16-4174, 4181 
his statue of Thought. 16-5079 
Bods, of the eye, 1^4425, 4427, 4523 
Xtoe, Frederick, picture of Nelson at Yarmouth, 
17-4363 

Bo#! Sir Thomas, ambassador to India, 7-1716 
Boo, fish-eggs, 10-2601. 2608 
Boebling, J. A., bridge-builder, 1-26 
Boebuox, variety of deer, 9-412 
Bogers (John), martyrdom of, 10-6094 
Bogers, Bandoluh, doors of, 7-1685 
Bogers, Bamnel, poems: see Poetry Index 
Bohaad, Earl of Warwick, in story, 6-1356 
Bohrort, German city, 11-2766 
Boi, As. le noble, et le paysan, 15-4056 
Bokesmith, John, character In “ Our Mutual 
Friend,” 10-2482 

Boland, legend of. 8-2068; 13-3340 
song of, 8-2068 
sword of, 13-3344 

Boland (do la Platt toe), Madams (Jean MO, and 
French Revolution, 16-4099, 4105, 4108 
Boller-in, in hockey. 19-6028 
Boiler-mills, for wheat, 11-2717 
Boilers, for printing press, 14-8816 
Boiler-skates, of b pools, 17-4886 
Bolling-macfiinss, for steel, 99-6702 
Bono/Firat Duke of Normandy, 9-1069; 14-8662 
tne grandson of, 90-5393 
** Boll on, Oliver Moon,” by Turner, 19-3060 
Boman Oatholio Ohuroh, and Society of Jesus, 
4-894 . 

called Popery, 7-1863 

history of, 1-134; 9-436; 10-2669, 8664, 2556; 

19-2186, 8188, 8192 
in Balkans, 13-8246 
in Canada. 90-5296, 6809 
In Spain, 13-8844 

Boman Catholics, and Gunpowder Plot, 
7-1806-07 

and Huguenots, 8-2076 

during English Civil War, 7-1868 

in Austria, 10-2558 

in Canada, 3-765: 14-8782; 91-6401 

in France, 9-2072 

in Germany, 11-2770 

is * WM7 

in Scotland, 19-8142 
martyrs among, 19-5093 
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cement of, 10-4141 
devotion of a Roman. 10-1066 

psasrusu^&R#” 

&4j»tf ftiW 1 

Is wMj 

locks of the, 04-0667 

sasrtsfiHP" 

writing of, 18-6482, 8484 
Borne, Bug of, son of Napoleon 1, 0-860; 

0-2288 

Borne, and Carthage, 00-6707 
and Egypt, 10-4868 
and Greece, 00-6208 
and Holy Land, 6-1649 
and the Goths, 0-116T; 10-2660-61 
and the Jews, 94-6882 
attacked by Etruscans, 14-8894 
builders of; 6-1268 
caged wolf of, 01-6682 
capital of Italy, 10-8078-76, 8084, 3086 

emperors of, 9-686 

empire of, 10-3074, 8180. 

famous makers of, 10-6097 

flremen of, 00-6766 

first great men of, 0-486 

geese who saved, 3-676 

glass In, 0-1283 

gold of. 00-6318 

grandeur that was, 20-6271 

history Of, 3-836, 0-1J28, 0-2020 14-J1SM, 

les oles qul gardalent. 10-3881 

monuments of, 10-6041 

presses In, 14-8610 

sandals In, 10-8108 

senate of, 0-438 

stories or, 0-2316; 00-5186 

see also Italy, Romans, Romulus and Remus 
Boms, city in New York, 18-4767 
BomS; Bishop of, 10-26^2-64, 10-8076 
Boms, Ohuron oft see Roman Catholic Church 
11 Borneo and Juliet,” by Shakespeare, 0-447; 

Bom*!' University of, medical school. 18-4820 
« Bouola,” by Eliot, 10-2826 ^ 

Bomnlns, dog In " Masterman Ready," 8-2025 _ 
Bomulas and Bemns, legend of, 8-435; 80-6272; 
01-5662; 80-6928 

Bonalda, 01r JPraaels, and telegraph, 17-4440-42 
Bonnie, In story. 18-6109 . 
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Bosallne, Shakespearian character. 0-417 1 
“ Bosamond,” by Swlnburne, *Mtf40 
•osa, Monts, Alpine peak, 10-8988 
Rosas, Joan Ma nuel , Uruguayan leadeiv 
80-6362 

Bosooe, William, poems: see Poetry Index 


Bosooe, William, poems: 


cultivation of. Mil; B-JHO; HftMNj 

drawing % 18-8470 

tssrjrsteup^* 

or Persia, 10-8888 
paper, 10-4198 
perfume from, 6-1616 
state flower. 80-6816-18 
Tudor, 4-866 

used In pattern, 18-8380 _ ^ _ 

varieties of, 7-1858, 0-2039; 14-8564; 0*68*1 
see also Guelder-rose * 

Bose-bayi see Rhododendron 

Bos^raasVGen. William during Civil War, 

Bos^mlly, of plants, 10-4198 
Bose-Kalden, a story, 0-1152 
Boaemaar. a plant. 17-4480; 00-6816 
Boat of Jerioho, legend of, 7-1706 
Boae of 0haren« a flower. 10-4135 
Bose of the lea, m story, 3*796 

«4n. 

Rosetta Stone, of Egypt. 3-888, 10-8481, 8482; 

plants that form a, 10-4012 
Bosewood, how to know, 10-5034 
Boskftlde, old capital of Denmark, 14-8860 ^ 
Boas, Mrs. Betsy, made flag, 7-1868, 17-4487; 
81-6498 

Bom, OoloneL and flag, 81-6498 

Boss, Major Donald, and malaria, 10-8201-02 

Boas, General, burned Washington, 0-1690 

aroue * xptor " > * 1 - 5467 - 

Bom. 0hr John, arotlo explorer, 01-6467, 6468, 
6469. 6464 

Bombeeb, battle of, 17-4556 
Bosm, Bond, telescope of. 11-2844 
BossetttT Christina, English poet, 00-6774, 

BomeSSj poet and painter. 


agg^jpjnevaa l ^ ^ 

poems: see Poetry Index 
Bominl, OHoaohfno JL, composer, 10-8294 
Bostron, Captain* of the Carpathia. 14-3678 
Boswell, city in New Mexico, 00-6718 
BOt, of potatoes, 10-4116 . 

S o n0n > spinning motion, 11-3489 


Both, Wr 


spinning motion, 11-3429 

4# tune of "HaA, Columbia/' 10*8066 

M aemasti me Sherwood Forest 


Zt'HZlXnri&WCiW, 8642. 
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BOUMBilMy In 
BouxdheAdf, In 


»«_. 14*3782 
"erti of the Peak," *4437 


Parliamentary troops, 9-628; 7-1888 
aee also Puritans 
" 'Bound the World in Eighty Days/' by Verne, 
19-4908 

RousUlon, Countess of, Shakespearian character, 
9-828 

Rousseau, dean Jaofoss, French writer, 15*4099- 
4100, 4165; 90-4812 _ H 

Rove-beette, value of. 13-8808, 8806 
mowand's roily, at Edmonton, 23-6144 
Rowan-trse, In Scottish legend, 14-8634 
see also Mountain-ash 
Bow-boat, oapslilng, 15-3886 
Boweaa, Rady, heroine of “Ivanhoe," 7-1663 
Rowland, in the “Witch's Ring,” 2-506 
Rowlands, X* 1C. i see Stanley, Henry Morton 
Roxburgh, and death of James, 12-8140 
Roxbnsy, settlement of. 23-6114 
Roy, garden of, 33-6097 
Royal Alexandra Bridge, In Ottawa, 2-2272 
Royal Americans, a garrison, 1-197 
Royal Rxohange, the, in London, 5-1258 
Royal Osorgt, a ship, 2-480 
Royal Humane Society, medals of, 16-4090 
Royalists. British, 9-6M; 7-1869, 1*64-65; 
14-86&3 ; 18-4744, 4746, 4868 _ 

French. 9-2286; lfe-4106. 4284; 17-4859 
in “Old Mortality/ 7-1770 
of Argentina, 90-6861 
Royal Military College, of Klngeton, Ont . 

3.754 , 

Royal, Mount, In Montreal, 1-226; 3-554. o-1^75; 

Royal Society, of London, 4-885 w 

Royal ■Victoria College for Women, In Montreal, 
endowment, 19-4826 

Royal Vlotorla Hospital, In Montreal, endow- 
ment Of. 7-1768; 19-4826 
Boseraie, farm of, in “Abb6 Constantin, 

18-4751 

Roster, PUAtre ds, and balloon, 22-5810 
Rostoanta, horse, 4-901, 967 . 

Rub&lyat of Omar Hhayyam, translation of, 
23-6038 

Rubber, and the Congo Forest, 13-8130 

development of, 11-2714 

source of, 14-8589; 20-5370; 22-5793 
trade in. in Africa, 16-4298, 4805 
transportation of, 18-4606, 4610 
tree, of Panama, 2-2169 
Rubber-process, vulcanising, 14-3570; 22-5794 
Rxbbftsh-heaps, articles found in, 14-8651 
Rnbellitei see Tourmaline 

BubanSj^Feter Paul, Flemish painter. 3-762-63; 

pictures of, 3-767; 8-frontls.: 14-8541 * 

Bnbioon River, crossing the, 9-440; 20-5280 
RnbUkStMa (Anton), Russian pianist, 12-3052; 

Ruby, a precious stone, 94-6377-81 
— throat, a hummingbird, 0-2244; 13-8157 
wtuht, P> W» American sculptor, 18-1675 
—-.Uar.of a ship, 18-4618 
Rude (Franpots), Sculptor, 19-5048 
Bodge, Barnaby, character in “ Harnaby 
JRudge,” 11-2778 

Rudolph X, of Hapsburg, and cup of water, 

elected emperor, 19-2560: 11-2895, 2898 
war with Berne. 18*2988 
Rudolph XX, Holy Roman Emperor, and Brahe, 
7 -16 78 

Boo^Wyren de la, Invented process for oil, 

R o s' f uisi n o n e. a flower! 11-9880 

“■ lM,M **“ 


5S5S55, an, 

and fieart-beai. _ 
Runnlag-stltoh. how to 
Bunxymede, Island in 



10-2486 




aurin, Bust- 

list Civil War, 7-1858, 1886*864 **W6, 4832 


Rupert’s Rand, in Canada. 5*1278; 18-4882, 4884 
Bunk, Viking chief, 14-3722 
Rush, William, American sculptor, 18-4665 
Rush, flowering: see Flowering-rush 
why gale leaves standing, 4-92l 
Bashers 1 see Football 
Rushlight, for lighting. 6-1642 
Baskin, John, comments of. 8-1584; 7-1792: 
10-2460; 11-2791 ; 19-80*6; 14-8645; 15-8918, 
4038; 20-6803 

English writer, 5-1174: 0-1439, 1481. 1527; 
16-4165, 4161, 4164; 16-4784 
Russell, Clash, novelist, 14-1768 
Russell, Henry, song-writer, 14-3765, 8760 
Bussell, Lord John, colonial secretary, and 
Canada, 5-1272 
Russet 1 see Brown 
Russia, alphabet of. 18-3482 
and Alaska, 8-2l4S; 18-3493 
and America, 15-3862 
and Great War, 13-2247 
and Poland, 11-2294 
and Serbia, 13-8247 
animals of. 1-161; 81-6678 
arms of. 14-8728 
as It Is to-day, 15-8796 
birds of, 6-1504 
birth-rate of. 7-1656 
coal in, 10-2680 
cpstume of, 13-8438 
cotton in, 19-4886 
during Seven Tears’ War, 17*4565 
flsh of, 10-2601, 2603 
fisheries of, 15-8841 
flowers of, 20-6286 
fossil reptiles of, 14-3668 
furs of, 19-5074 
gems from, 24-6380, 6383 

f old in, 20-5818 
emp In, 15-4003, 4007-08 
history of, 4-869; 5-1116, 1118; 0-1484 ; 2-2063. 
19-3001 

In Asia, 15-3924 
Jews in, 24-6886. 6288 
making of. 14-8721 
map of, 14-3720: 15-8806 


U1U|I UL t 9T-OI4U. 49-OOVO 

Napoleon in, 0-2287-88 
peace with Japan, 9-2380 
relations with France, 9-: 


etc. 



je. 9-2289-90. 2426 

settlements of free cities in, 10-2654 
soils of. 13-3361 
Spencer's works In, 4-871 
tea in, 23-6971 
war with Sweden, 14-8656 
wheat In. 5-1132 
wool in, 10*2678 
see also Little Russia, Scythia, 
BnssUm-gossip, a game, 1-253 
Russians, and Bulgaria, 18-3242 > 
food of, 11-2782 
in battle of Navarlno. 18-3240 
4n Canada, 1-280; 33-6946 
raids ofTla-8190 

Bus siau thistle, a weed, 10-4212 

a.fr’' 05 

Rust, causes of, 7-1798 > 
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in, »nd Lincoln, Ml 
i,»»o2r. 14-8766 Ba<Sr«aT«F, . 


Kssiyr 


Ing of, 0-1393 

accritslo] 


arlxranla* 11-2885 
1-8240 * * 

LVskfla, Story .of, 2-575-77; 6-1478 



action 

*s>* 


Lincoln. 9-402 

jTdf, Dutch admiral, 14-8647 
ly. American painter, 12-4250 

^States, 2-2389 
in 0 Faerie Queen#,” 
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ajA^B^ateuMW** 1 Mw; ; - 

Babbath^tn ootonKI mu 

.sS&fe&^7 .7 •?:•:• 

Bable, an ^nlmaCl-ieO; 13-8446; 10-5074 
Sabot*, wooden shoes, b-2493; 19-9282 
■•bra, Princess, and fit, George/i-m 
saccharin* from coal-tar, a-416 

Saccharose? see Glucose, Sucrose 
Baohem* Indian ruler, 1*1? 

8ack-*aCc. a game, 3-735 
Backs, and the farmer* 23-5686 
puzzle of the miller's* $*2146; 9-2271 
Sacrifices, human*- 17*4508" _ a 
Baoruzn, the sacred bone, 10-2468 
“ Bad Fortunes of ths IMf, Amo* Barton, n by 
Eliot, 10-2526 

Badows, victory Of, 10*2597 
Safety-lamp, carried by Hodgson, 83-5909 
for mines. 3-604, 664; 4-382, 224; 7-1889 
principles of. 16-4909 
Sagadahoc, settlement at, 8-622 
Sagas* of the Horsemen, 14-3652 
Sage, as medicine, 4-966 
Sage-brush, a shrub, 14-8626 
state plant, 88-6816 

“ Bags of Chelsea i "see Carlyle, Thomas 
Bago-pSlm, in New Guinea, 6-1492 
Saguenay, Indian district. 8-564 
Baguena^ River, in Canada, 1-228; 7-1771; 

settlement at mouth- of, 3-666 
Sahara Desert, and Franoe, 9-2426 

in Africa, 8-298; 18-3126-27; 16-4297-98, 4303; 

83-6097, 6099, 6101, 6104-05 
Said, and American thief, 19-4989 
Bald Pasha; in Egypt, 18-4304 
Ball, of seeds: see also Parachutes, of seeds 
Bailor, drill and work Of, 83-6213 
guided by stars or compass, 17-4482 
hitches and splices of, 13-3826 
in “Canterbury Tales," 15-8689 
in Greek Seas, 13-3246 
knots of, 1-2 51 

puzzle of the laughing, 10-2686; 11-2726 
sailors of Our navy, S&6203, 6214 
search for English sailors, 6-1396-98, 1400 
shark-superstitions of, 10-2478 

Bailor BStogl^see^Wllllam IV of England 
St. Albans* press at, 14-3612 

Btf^nan^^BrsvSki, monastery of. 15*3888 
Bt> Andrews* archbishop of, character In “ Old 
Mortality" 7-1776 

BA Andrews, IT. B*i see Canada, railways and 
8A Angelo, ftoman fortress Of, 18-8082; 19-5100; 


da Oervan^ii see, Cervantes 

at* **64 7 4 . v • 


massacre of, 4-857; 

of,^|sg m 

W* M8; 8*U66Q5r , 




st i 
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sts 

BA 1 

Two Cltiea _ 

Isp* 

16*4174; 18- _ 
statues of, 18-_ 
fit* Gaul, name of, 
ft. Geilert, moui 

*5!^ * tatu 

BA Germain an Days, treaty o 
GsrtwAe»" by Sullivan, ' 
ft Gear, Rhine town, 16*4286 . 


sc gpr 

BA Gothard Tunnel* under 

04-A9KQ-fln ' - x r*v ~ iom-V 


' Napo I eon's exile 'tp,** 
fA Guo, C ajfred rai Of, M , Kr< 

ft Jssr.Ve h w ur ^°„iy?tm^ 

see also Canada, railways und o 
BA John* Gospel of, 13-3462 

see also Bede -• , ^ . . 

ftsataaGSiddffbfi 

9-2880; 83-6043 

eee also Prince Edward Island 
BA John,’ S3nfSSr Q oi.^-4769 




84-6882 


6ohn g Bive», tn New Brunswick, 8-566; , 

BA John's, capital of Newfoundland, 94-6293. 

K John's College: see Fordhaxn University 
John?* River, settlements oft, 9-766 

BA John the°S\dnS, ^a^hedral of, in New York, 
19—5012, 5016 

BA Joseph* HOspltallOres de. 1-327 

fit. Just, and French Revolution, 13-4099 A , 

fiA Kitts* island of, 83-6043 , 

BA Lawrence Gulf, mouth of BA Lawret^se^ 1 

BA Lawremoe miver, a description of,33-9U9’ 7 
bridges over. 1-33 
claims' to valley, 4-896 
in America, 1-10, 33, 823-24, 298; 5*1275; 

7-1671; 83-6120 ? 

name of, 3*654 

settlements on, 3-758; 4-898; 8-U14 
winter sports on, 80-6220 
see also Canada, railways and canals 
BA Lasarus, brothers of. 18-30 
BA Louis, convention at, 84-026. 

world's exhibition at, 13-3496;. 13*4676 

ft 

BA .MM- fete# Of, 83-6946 , 

•A BftfWu^I l wgr il i k d, postofflee in London, 
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M. KMul see Santa CUu« 

St &M&vfe 3£&gVLn t 

v&mgmp&iz, 

16-4174: 17-4868; 18-6047 
M. JN» 6hnroh, In New York, 18-6014 
BaintPelagle, prison of, 16-4105 
68. Peter, herb of: see Book-samphire 
oratory of, 18-4032 

Bt. Voter and Bt. Paul, fortress and cathedral of, 
18-3800 

Bt. Veter, Church of, In Borne, 8-762; 10-2562; 
18-8075/3079-80; 18-6100, 6102, 5104-05; 
88-5926. 6980 

Bt. Veter, Oburoh of, In Westminster! see West- 


VtflUVil VJ 

minster Abbey 

it ?:&£&•. 


St. Lawrence, 83-6134 

___ former name of Petrograd, 

14-3725 

Bt. Peter's Canal, In Caps Breton, 8-2278 
at. Pierre, Island of, In America, 4-900; 8-2426 
Bt. Quentin, battle of, 88-6860 
Bt. Booh, church of. 8-2286. 

“St. Bonau’e Well,'* story of, 3-1497 
Bt. Both, and Ireland, B1-5S56 

a IMP*""-’ T eu 

see also Patron-saint 
Bt. ^mosque of p ^n ^Constantinople, 

Bt. Stephen, Cathedral of, in Vienna, 11-2*99* 
18-3194; 81-5554 

Bt. Swlthin, Cathedral of. In Norway, 14-3662 
Bt. Thomas, Ohnreh of. In New York. 18-6016 
St. Thomas, Island of, history of, B-2146, 2157-53; 

8-2380: 88-6048 
Bt,. Valentine's Day, 6-1496 
St. Vlnosnt, 1 Hi and of. 83-6043 
Bt. Vlmoent. naval battle of, 17-4364 
her, a falcon, 7-1900 
“ ra, pyramids of, 83-0180 

’buraet, a plant, 17-4474, 4476 
, -Jm« Sultan, and Egypt and Syria, 6-1663; 
8-2010; 15-3860; 13-4802 
In "The Talisman, ” 6-1496 
■alamanoa, battle of. 17-4868 
Balawander, an amphibian, 5-1215, 1220 
imaginary creature, 1-218 
Balaams, naval battle of, 5-1822; 80-5152, 5199 , 

“■“■•““r town In Massachusetts, 8-520; 6-1480 
Rouse School, in London, 11-2861 

o, Italy, medical school at, 18-4630 

Isbnr^Barl of, character In “King John," 

Salisbury, m North Carolina, 93-5958 
Salisbury Cathedral, picture by Constable, 

Salisbury Crags, In Scotland, 8-2382 
Salisbury Plain, in England, 18-5039 
Saliva, and food. 82-5904 
in digestion, lf>2949 
in mouth. 8-1464 
use Of, 3-2171; 8-2868, 2365-66 
Ballow, a willow, 13-3269 
“Bally la OUT Alley," song, 14-8769, 3771 
Salmon, Captain, of artillery. 4-1063 
Salmon, light with sea-eagle, 7-1893 
fisheries of. 10-2678; 1&S84S, 3860, 3953, 

3964, 8956, 4060 
habits of, 10-2098-2700 
In British Columbia, 1-229, 233 

Swedish artist, his picture of 
.vus Vasa, 143658 
* iula of, 10-3186 

iltal for the Insane, 13-4684 
nlmale, 94-6260 



Jd an. 



tfa, 1-202 


80-5871 
1-6094 
. 83-5816 
13-3240 

10 the" "Body, 3-1469 


furi 7 lt%38 


81-5412 


Balt, made from wells, 1-141 
makes us thirsty, 3-1289 
melts snow, 15-8910 

necessary food. 3-2864; 11-2780; 13-8275 
normal salt solution. JM10 
nourishes heart, 6-1600 
of the earth, 1-287 
of the sea, 4-428: 5-1288; 13-8147; 
production of, 8-3162; 10-2522 
source of. 15-4017 
tallow dip and, the black, 4-1066 
the sweetest thing, 13-6120 
what it is, 5-1815, 1818 
see also Bread, and salt 

Kyfel^kS^B^^akhy ^establishments, 1-288 


1 Westward Ho! 1 


Baltosllar, of Cellini, 

Saltern#, Boss, character in 

14-8 14 . ' 7-1845 

-1374 

. n In. 31-6418 

Bait-mine, in Northwieh. 15-4017 
Saltpetre, from Mammoth Cave, 8-1806 
In gunpowder, 3-2244 
Balt Biver, dam across, 11-2710 
Salt* chemical. 5-1815; 3-1482, 1588, 1588; 

In fish-muscles, 17-4876 
In petrified wood, 80-6292 
in lain, 13-3514 
in water, 14-8085 

Saltus, character In “Captains Courageous." 
80-5876 

Baftworts, plants, 80-5211. 5216-17 
Salvador, history of. 17-4ioo 
“m ^ of. In “Pilgrim’s iTogress," 

Salvation TOO, character in “ Westward Ho! M 
14-3715 

Salves, from crude oil, 16-4169 
Balsburg, Austrian city, 11-2901 
Balsburg, Cathedral of, in Austria, 11-2901 
Bamarla, history of, 19-4905 
Jewish town, 84-6830 

Samarkand, Asiatic city. 15-8924, 3927. 3931 
Bamnltss, and Rome, 8-2020; 80-5274 
Bamoa, Islands of the Pacific, 8-2156; 11-2771 
Samoyedes, dogs of. 84-6322 
Samphire, an herb, 16-4136; 80-5212 
see also Rock-samphire 
Sampler, making a, 91-5648 

Samgson^ Commodore William T., and Santiago. 

Sampson. Parson, character In “The Virgin- 
ians, 1 ' 13-3422 

Bampson Rail, at Annapolis. 18-4743 
Samson, Biblical character, 94-6330 
“ Bamson Agonlstss,” by Milton. 88-5675. 5680 
Samuel, Hebrew prophet, 84-6328, 6830 
Ban Antonio, city in Texas, 83-5952 
Senoho Pans*, character in “Don Quixote," 
4*987-72 

ilng of, 18-4684 . 

of, 3-607 

ling castles of, 16-4089, 4041 
cannot burn, 4-918 
deserts and hills of, 13-4118 
for covering, 15-4046 
for glass, 6-1264 


«*»S 7-72 

Sanctuary, meanlnj 
Baud, behavior of, 
building castles 


g ratae magnified, 3-2225 
ow made. 8-429 
no rope of, 5-1192 


the seashore, 0-1420; 83-5890 
origin of, 38-6587 
Yang-su wrote In, 81-5478 
Bands!, for foot protection, 18-8105 
of children, 18-4844 
Of Mercury. 4-1051 
Banddlwood, In New Guinea, 3-1492 
Band-bags, weights for balloon, 8-420 

lift 3812 

scavengers, 10*2016 

“ WW “ ,illT 

<41ves in, 3-650 
U birti4M216-16; 88-6744 
1.04 

* driving of, 38-5778 
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the, 
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Ban Bsgraoia, a battery and a oonvent, 0-1958 
Baa Tzandseo, and Drake, 8-281 
City Hall of. 88-5720 
earthquake of, 18-8252, 8495 

Snitf 44 ’ 1W4M 

aso a*uw «**"• 

mint in, 14-2845 

Baa Tnuiolaoo Bay, entrance of, 5-1189,, . 
Sangster, Okarlee, poems, see Poetry Index 

■aEftBSCT&Rr' "• Po3rr Ind “ 

Baa Joan, In Porto Rico, 8-272 
.. 8.2018-17 


(JoM dej, Argentine leader, 18-4009, 

80-5861, 6864, 5807 
liberator, 17-4614 
Baa Martlao, story of, 19-4992 
Banmlehele, auohele, Venetian architect, 5-1170 
Baa Boooo, school of, Tintoretto’s celling for, 
B-1179 

Balvador, discovered by Columbus, 1-68 
17-4464 83-6041 
Sansovino, Jacopo, Venetian architect, 3-1170 
Baas Bond, Palace of. 17-4668 
Sant, James, painting of Dick Whittington, 

Santa* Anna, Antonio E. do, Mexican president, 
7-1844,17-4401, 4404 „ 

Santa Barbara, Dana and, 84-6286 
history of 7-1848, 1848 
Olane, and Chrlef 
80-6346 


Santa 


me, and Christmas, 17-4687 
costume for 80-6346 
true story of 0-2184 
Nichola “ 


" Santa Claus’s Partner,” by Page, 8-1621 
Santa Crus, Andres, Peruvian dictator, 18-4608 
Santa Crus, battle of, 4-1041 
Santa Oru, an lbland, 6-1493 
Santa T4, history of. 8-276, 521, 7-1844 
Santa Marla, shin, 1-62 
Santa Karla Novella, church of, 11-2793 
Bantangel, Spanish statesman, 10-2446 
ata Boss, Burbank’s farms at, 14-3662 
“ " , battle of, 8-2164 

. capital of Chile, 18-4002 , 00-5866 

ato Domingo, capital of Dominican Republic 
83-604178044 
cathedral of, 13-8345 

Baatos-Dnmoni, Alberto, air-craft of. 1-178, 176 
SaOne Biver, In France, t-2418, 2422 


Elver, in France, 0-2418 
Sapor* Sasaanlan king, 80-6165 
Sapphire, precious stone, 18-1 


18-8280. 84-6377 



6882-98 

‘ i/' by Qrillparser, 13-8898 

character in “Egyptian Princess,” 

lo 81<rt&7 iSSllh” 4 * . 

ns of: see Croesus 
precious stone, 84-8878, 6981 






Satellite, what it Is, 9-2206 t 

Satires, of Marvell. 18-4599 
Sattsfaotioa, never reached, 80*5178 
Saturday, name of, 1-95 
Saturn, Roman god, 1-96 
Saturn, moons of, 1-146, 1 
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MM 

Saunter, * 

Bavades, 

B 



Sim; 


of, 4-1084 


city _ 

lira in, 

founded, 0-582 
Bavauua sperw ' 
Sava Elver, In 


& bli 


Saviour, blood of, at Westminster, 18-4682 

Savoy’ S^ to , Fmnne, 5-8280 
province of, 18-3082, 8084 
Saw, how to use. 8-888 _ 

Oaw-mJO. in New Zealand, 0-1489 
Baw^^jmk character in “Pickwick Papers,” 
Sawyer, Tom, character of Mark Twain's, 
Saxifrage! 2 a plant, 0-2099. 11-9879, 10-4198. 

W-4758 

fflft USuw. 


Queens” see Ana 
and St. Aug 


^ Jhjland, 0-46 
in" Ivanhoe,” 7-1658 


with Maria Theresa, 
9 ** t8 ^j° 1 Phus, 10-2558 



27; 


1, 2648 
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Scallops, as food, 10-2618 
destroyed by starfish, I 
scallops, buttonholed, 3-s: 
Scalp, bleeding 
Indian use o; 


"MU! aflffliaon-Vs 18 

of flsb, 7-1740: 10-2708 
of grasses, 8*1840 
of pangolin. 4*1017-18 
of seeds, 10-4206 

- - “■■-aei.- 

sh, 9-2412 

at«21 

_j of. 19-4928 

illVUfUl UBO O t, 1-18 

removed by Indians, 10-2676 
rewards for Indian, 4-894 
Sonndefbegi see Castrlot, Georges 
Soandlnime, history of, 14-8662 ^ 
Scandinavians, in Canada, 91-6610 
Sesnsa, a province, 14-8662 
Boaattebuxy, PUsabeth, poems: see Poetry Index 
Soaps, of flower, 18-4668 
Soapnla, the shoulder-blade, 16-4200 
Sou, cause of. 11-2736 
character of, 8-1982 
Sou, meaning of, 8-470 
Scarab, Egyptian beetle. 18-3303, 8806 
Scare-crow, costume for, 90-6846 
'* Scarlet tetter,” authorship of, 9-1481 
Soar-ttssns, In the eye, 17-4426 
Scaup-duck, egg of, T-faoe 1766 
Scavengers, birds as, 7-1689-42, 1896; 9-2842 
mlorobes. said to be, 4-820 
see also Blood, cslls of. Insects 

for model stage, 18-4828 * 

Scenes, In hlstonr, 10-2628 
Ia Scenes of Clerical Sift,” by Eliot, 

Scent, known by dog, 8-1163 
made In France, 8-2422 
bat climbed out of a bottle, 10-2688 
" for drawing water, 88-6182. 



Switzerland, u 
Bohamyl, Caucasian 
Sokelde, estuary In 


fails 


10-2628 


6189 


14-8689 


.patriot, 18-8001 
Europe, 


.nine,” 14-3778 
^ burned. 4-894 
>few York^ 18-4766 


pe, 14-3689 
author of the "Watch 


"■mttmAA; s?r n wrtur ’ “- sm - 

Bnhllthorn, mountain In Switzerland, 98-6846 


, the Great, 11-2908 

BUhlttwJtf, Duchy of, 14-3666, 8668 
province of. 10-2697 
Scnieewig-Xoletela, history of, 11-2906 
Sdoif, Conunodore, and Santiago, 8-2164 
Sohtiomann, Sr. (Heinrich), discoveries of, 

SobloesMoke, a Berlin bridge, 11-2762 
Schlflieeirarg, named by Peter the Great, 

poor people, 8-1161 
(Peter), and Gutenberg, 14-3609 
, General (Jghn MoA.), during Civil 

iJp*, 2 ?or sculptors, 18-4668 
p, organisation of, 84-6888 
; and a bull, 18-4^63 

sens. Book of* see Tables of Contents 

Bohoolmaater, traitor, 8-486 
Bohoolalstreu, a game. 10-2691 
School of Athens, 


War. 
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ploture, by Raphael, 8-1320, 


Sohool-room, 

ventilation of, 

“ ind “ 


starting a, 18-4819 
‘ organisation of, 84-6387 
ocbg names for, 19-4930 

Sohnoi8,~snd Horace Mann, 89-6840 
and schoolmen in Canada, 91-6401 
for NeWgate prisoners, 9-1829 

slngiSn|SK49 8B ’ 

Wldln old, 81-5667 
super inte ndent of,' 18-8128 



Into, organisation 0 * 7 * 4-6896 



MiM 

•ch^rur,^' 

jtau^s 

Schwarts, in story, 8-1439, 1627 
Sehwarta (Barthold), German monk, sad gun- 
powder, 8-1164 

Sehwatka. Aleut. Frederick, arctic explorer, 
91-6460 

Sohwys, canton of, 18-2986. 2988 
Science, famous men Of, 4-865 
modern heroes of, 18-3285 
the oldest. 8-1959 

M Sdenee and Health,** by Eddy, 19-8128 
Scientists, who have saved lives, 84-6868 
Scillas, flowers. 18-4668 
In water, 10-2582 
Sdoai see Cion 

Solpio, (Publius) Cornelius, Roman general, 

«« 

manufacture of, 18-4802, 4802-99 
Scone, Bruce crowned at, 18-8136 
Scoops, for ore, 88-6692 
see also Steam-shovel 
Boopae, Greek sculptor, 18-4172 
Scorch, how to remove marks, 8-488 
Boors, In tennis, 17-4879 
reading a. 18-4692 

Soorplon, a constellation, 10-2641, 2648 
Scorpion, and Orion, 13-8873 
poisonous animal, 18-3361. 3364 
the Water: see water-scorpion 
Scotch, in Canada, 8-1278; 14-8782; 16-4079; 
13-4834 

in New Zealand, 6-1488 
Scotch-Xrish, in America, 7-1832 
Scotia, ship in " Twenty Thousand Leagues." 
19-5049 

Scotland, king of, 3-692 

Bootland, animals of. 9-610, 513. 9-808: see also 
Great Britain, animals of 
as Peg Bull, 0-&362 

birds of, 8-1669; see also Birds, flesh-eating 
covenanters In, 91-6825 
crown of, 18-3136 
fish of, 10-2705 
flag of, 9-2864 
food of, 10-2602 


K ouse-shooting In, 6-1662 
story of, 1-126, 128; 9-470; 
774; 4-856. 860, 1048 
kings and queens of, 18-3183 
lighthouses on, 3-760 
mussels In, 15-8852 
national 


3-592, 694, 770, 


uouuiuu plants of, 17-4480; 88-6818 
Northmen In, 14-3662 
parliament of, 4-1086 
plants of, 18-4866 
rain in, 18-3148 

reformation In, 19-6098 „ * * 

Scots, and Charles 1, 7-1868 
Celtic people. 17-4870 
kingdom of the. 18-3183 
see also Maid of Norway, Mary Queen of 
Soots, Piets and Scots 
Scotsman, and his oats, 11-2950 
Scott, Duncan OamphsU, poems: sea Poetry Index 
Soott, Frederick George, poems: see Poetry Index 
Scott, Sir Gilbert, perpetrated Albert Memorial, 
19-5040 i 

Scott^MEwu, character In " Abb6 Constantin,’ 11 
Soott, Oantgin (BoWi F.), Antarctic explorer. 


and horses, 


monument .. 
^poema: see 1 



mix 



omtoAimxx 


HW jg w> a gnome, 9*3181; 
f«r»}SJ£ .making a. 6-2860*60 


ts, *$-6140 
3181; 14*8108; 


■5B5ga,rrbia,vaY»,»i^m 

"sa&ssttttgffi&lr 

essto. a o f ^St 1 r„ a . 5 U:4i}j* 7M - iM * 74 

Berlmmagei nee Football 

Berlpture, anagrama of, 10-6087 

Bcrooby, congregation In, 0-626 

Scrooge, Bbtnuu, character In “ Christmas 


.W4. 3 

sun does not draw up aalt 


water°dfoeB*n6t soak 
woman's ride In the, 


^bem^^^ondtlal* a home. 


t from, 10-8147 
>ttgh bottom, 13-3806 


f a M t i t j 




m 

!*St. 


Carol,’* 0-2197 

Bomb, character In “Cobblers and the Cuckoo,” 
0—2311, 2898 

BouOamore, Blr, character In “ Faerie Queene, ’ 
3—701 

Scully, and the powdei magazine 13-4799 
Sculptor, the unknown, 8-1968 
Boulptnre, form of, 10-4171 
In America 18-4665 
In Venice, 0-1172 
little talk on. 16-4171 
Bonxn, floats, 18-3160 
Bouppers, of a ship, 18-4620 
Bounty, killed colonists 9-354 65 
Beurvy-grass, a prant, 18-4762 
Bontarl, English cemetery in, 18-3244 
hospital at 14-3739 
Turiilsh City 18-3856 
Bontarl, lake, in Euiope, 13-3244 
Bontohen see L.appei 
Bcylla, story of 1-76 
Beyua, a iock. 18-4811 
Boytfce, for harvesting 16-4162 
Beythia, Andrew, apostle In, 0-2361 
history of 80-6148 6186 
Beythlons, race of barbarians, 14-3721 
Bea, always moving. 4-1081, 6-1422 
amount of water *n, 10-2052 
snt climate, 16-4318 

animals of. 1-6S 8-672 0-2404-06, 30-2611, 
261b, 2661 

blue light of, 14-3684 
bottom of. 13-3506, 14-3773 
calmed by oil, 10-6022 
changing contoui of earth, 8-426 
color of. 7-1882 
conquerors of, 10-2487 
currents In, 4-1082 
depth of the, 90-6175 

nsinTs.V’if. 8m»js 

Ashes In. 8-1290, 10-2601. 8699, 17-4875 

food from, 10-2678 

freezing of, 17-4684 

gods of see Nereus 

gold in the, 10-2661; 18-4111, 90-5817 

heat of, 1-186 

humble life lit, 18-4876 

lashed by Xerxes, 80-6168 

life came out of, 8-376 , 8-670 

mastery of the, 4-1036 

mirage on, 98-6076 

never gets larger, 8-1288 

oxygen in, 9-378 

gggVSE , BJtt m 


Oeagm ve, y character in 

•eagravefkrJ’oJamcter to “ HhOtOfj 
8-2025 

oh " aot * r 



HB5-W -— 1 •*«&' 

lM.mll. a Moil l.m 4.RT1 ^ > 


roller, 10-4ifc8 • * 

■M^bYalu, SS *-161>i «» {«» &, 

behavior of *8-607 

» W«. 10-24M. 

2703, 91-6610, 6664 
see also Fur-seal 
Bea-lyme, a grass, 8-1344 

Bea-xnoaks, Imaginary creatures, 1*220 
Bea- monster, and Andromeda, 18-3074 
Beams, how to make, 9-469 
Sen-nettlee,^ mayjne^ animals, 8-2411, 2418 

Seafof* iStany £ludn see Archipelago. Grecian 

I&8&?7£ tnjUlVWwW 


Bea of Many fa lands i see Archipelago. Grecian 

BS^Sw*— ' 

see also Thrift 

B d Congress. $-1486 

I see Sea-cucumber ^ ^ 

snsnn&'ssft 

onbcUtleships, 88-6309, 621] 

WM 8 17-4493 

BetSSffik P c°<m^mtion, JM4S1JU 14* 

Bea- serpent, fables of, 1-218, 221. 10*2484 
Bea-sheuTnolse in, Mil" * 

i4&W« 




marine serpent, 8-1388-84 
see Songs, writers of fam 


famouOt 


a home. 
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"tats of the Mighty,” by Parker, 18-4827 
tattle, city in Washington, 10-2887; 88-5717 
university at, 17-4674 
ta-unloomt see Narwhal 
Sea-urchin, a cactus, 18-4012 
Sea-urchin, a marine animal, 8-1426-27; 

8-face 2404, 2412: 14-2666 
Sea- water, for aquarium, 17-4492 
specific gravity of, 18-9828-29 
Seaweed, affected by weather, 18-2998; 16-3968; 

80-6174 

collection of. 18-4920 
content* of knobs. 18-6020 
early In existence, 1-187 
elements obtained from, 8-1814 
for aquarium, 17-4492 
for fuel, 18-4046 
fossil. 11-2919 
growth of, 80-6219 
of the shore, 6-1421, 1428 
yields potash. 16-4144 


Seneoa 


Chief, a canal packet, 1*4747 
, Indian tribe, 1-21 



8768 

Bebert, Bag, of East Saxons, 18-4681 
taond, unit of time. 14-8672 
Secretary-bird, a vulture, 7-1896, 1898 
Sections, for honeycomb, 11-2868, 2865 
of honeycomb, 11-2856, 2868 
Sedan, defeat of. 8-2290: 10-2696-98 
Sedan-chair, man-carried vehicle, 88-6062 
~ n Charlotte’s, 88-6178 ♦ 

i marsh-plants, 18-4954; 88-6746 - 

arbler, a bird. 8-2107, 2111 
Bawsi see Allen and Sedition Laws 
a plant, 8-2089; 80-6229, 6285 
.avse, UBe of. 15-3814 
Seeds, and colors, 17-4486 
breath of, 4-914 
carried by birds, 8-2214 
distribution of, 5-1340; 15-8812-13. 18-4185, 
4205: 17-4349; 88-5840; 88-5928 
dried. 7-1792 
fruit-stones are, 6-2088 
growth of, 5-1182; 7-1792 
of orchids, 11-2885 
or trees, priority of. 88-6892 
plants contained In, 8-2084; 15-3812, 3814 
power of, 5-1165 

sowing. 1-24|^*1098; 10-2581; 10-4147-48 
see also Plants 

tad-vssssls, of plants. 1-249; 3-623, 5-1249 
■sea, of the church, 18-4789 
Sec-saw. teaches laws of motion, 14-3675 
Befton, wont) In New Zealand, 6-1487 

h tor china-firing, 17-4541, 4543. 4517 

1 y, state flower, 89-5816 

aB char - e f or cannon, 15-3902 
__ Franca 3-668: 16-4099 
of Canada. 80-5301 
f CanadaTi-766 
i, a fish-net, 16-8842 

i Bm in Franfee, 5-2418 

See also Paris 

Ssjanas, Roman captain, 8-586 
ielah' King of the Sea, 3-796 
SflSMldfl, Persian dynasty, 30-5164 
SelSitoiUk Greek king of Persia, 80-6154 
Mf-Usls, a harvesting maohlne, 16-4149 
Sslf-eonsdensness, existence of, 16-4277 

lark of civilised man, 81-5441 
conquests of, 18-8190; 15-3860 
1, 8-864 

_ 7-1771; 88-5778 
_ 962 



1-21 
r* m 

commander of Ala- 


SSftnTO, 

-‘*-tf6f, la U, * 

statesman. 



, Senate, etc 
atol, 7-1680 
4, 1418 


Sennaoharlb, king of Assyria, 18-4965-6f 
Sensations, and thought, 10-6080 
associated, 18-4876 
importance of, 10-4748 
" Sense and Sensibility," by Austen, 10-2622 
Senses, contact, 15-3907 
education of, 16-8913 
skin organ of, 8-1984 
see also Brain 

Ssntsnoes, that need stops, 88-6748 
u Sentimental Journey,* by Sterne, 7-1761 
Sentinel, Lombard, 19-4992 
Pompeiian, 83-8220 
see also Jack, house of 
Sentry-box, of folded paper, 13-4826 
Sepals, of flower, 15-8816; 16-4134. 4206 
Separatists, from English Church, 8-524 
Separator, for milk, 17-4372 
Sepia, cuttle-fish Ink, 10-2484-85 
“Sspay Generali " see Wellington 
Sepoy Rebellion* see Indian Mutiny 
Sepoys, soldiers of India, 7-1718 
Bspteaber, blrthstone for, 84-6378 
massacres of, 16-4106, 4108 
name of, 17-4685, 4587 
Sspnlohre, Holy, In Palestine, 80-5384 
see also Crusades 
Sequoia, cross-section of, 80-5328 
Berapli, ship. 18-8004 
Serapla, temple of, 18-3031 
Serbia, costumes of, 13-3245 
fruit in, 13-3242 

history of, 18-3186, 3180, 3192; 13-3242, 
81-6658 

Serfdom, In Europe, 10-2560-61, 11-2903 
Serfs^ rebellion of, 11-2900 

RuSBlan peasants, 14-3724, 3729. 15-3797 
see also Peasants, Russian 
Ssrlema, a bird, 8-1976-77 
Serlngulero, a rubber collector, 82-579.1 
Seriphos, king of, 4-1061 
Ssrlposltorsi see Spinnerets, of silkworms 
Serpent, a constellation, 10-2041 


3247 


Serpent, a game, 19-5182 
killed Cleopatra, 


88-5791 


Serpent. ___ 

see also Snakes 
Serpentine, a rock, 80-6850 

Berra, Father Junlpcro, Franciscan missionary 

7- 1846 

Bsmoornla stemloornls, an insect, 18-3194 
Servant, who saved bis mistress 7-174* 
Servants, the prince's, 17-4343 
Servetna (Michael), Spanish physician, 6-1593 

Bsrvlos, Robert W., poems: see Poetry Index 

Servlee, in tennis, 17-4378, 4380 

Ssrvios, term of, in France, 9-2424 

Bsrvtoe-berryi see Shadbush 

Servioe-tree, of Europe, 14-3531 

Sesame, magic word, 1-201 

Baton, Brneet Thompson, American author, 

8- 1621 

Baton Indiana, boys’ society, 83-6126 
Batter, a hunting-dog, 8-510; 04-6820 
Setterwort, a plant, 17-4353 
Settlement, Act of, and Ireland, 81-6566 
“ Settler," by Connor, 10-4327 
SettUra, on prairies. 88-60(5 
Seven, magic number, 88-5895 
Seven Raya' Battle, in Civil War, 9-2048 
Seven Bus,' city of: *4e Rome 
Sevan Mountains, and the Rhine, 14-8539 
Seven Pines, battle of. 8-2048 
“ Seven Sene," by Klpilng, 33-6040 
Sevan Slstersi see Pfoiadea m 

R«r lW4 ‘* 

Seven Years' War, effect on Germany, 13-3894 
hlBtory of, 10-2661; 17-4565 
In ^America, 4-898; see also French and Indian 

a. ship, 81-5600 







j cathedral 


Sewage, disposal of, *006 
Seward, William American 
8-2040; 10-2449 „ „ 


statesman, 


attempted aseaesinatlon of, *8064 
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Gamut index 


A&Et, , 

jSit® to e 5 fc-®4RAi*, 


Work* 


sewtag-naohixe, development 

Sextant* and noontime, 9-2861 
Sextlliif the sixth month, 17-4687 
Sextos, and Vidocg, 19-6il2 
Sextus, Roman noble, 9-486, 6*1403 
Seymour, Jane, queen of Bngland, 4-869 
Shackle f see Anchor 

Shaekletoa, Zdeut. Six Inert, An tare t to ex- 
plores* 17-4488, 91-6467-64 
on Mt Erebus, si-face 6464 
. Shad, fish, 10-2606. >704 
ftsning for, IB- 88 42 
transference of, 19-8841, 8849 
Shadtrash, a tree, 90-5842 
Bee also Service-berry 
Shaddock i see Grapefruit 
Shade, moved by gas-jet, 18-4698 
Shades, characters in “ Blue Bird," 99-6838 
Shadow of Death, Valley of, 8-1181 
Shadows, and hills. 7-1880 

bigger than ourselves, 19-3146 
biggest. 7-1881 
distorted picture, 91-6619 
dog and the shadow. 3-580 
Earth's shadow, 13-8607 
m ** Peter Pan,*' 11-2887 
length of, 19-4691 
light makes, 13-3510 
measurement by, 8-1943, 9-2208 
of cells, 18-3046 
pictures by, 30-6353 
iec also Moon 

Shadow-Theatre, management of, 

Shaftesbury, Dari ofi see Ashley, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Lord, statue of, 8-1120 
Shafts, In aqueduct, 20-5194 
of coal mines 4-832, 876 
steel used for 38-6690 
Shag, a bird. 7-1640 
ShagbaXk, a hickory tree. 81-5434-35 
Shaggy-xoane, a mushroom, 18-4884 
Shagrtsn, skin of shark, 10-2480 
Shu, of Persia, 18-3861-62 
Shahab-ud-Din, emperor of India 11-2940 
Shaheen, a falcon, 7-1900 

Shah Jshan, Mogul emperor, 8-1636-37 7-1713, 

1716 

Shakespeare, John, father of William, 81-5579 
Shakespeare, William, anagram from, 19-5087, 
5133 81-5452 

and nature 9-2237 
birthplace In cardboard, 2-362 
comment on woman's voice, 16-4006 
English poet and diamatlst, 1-102 8-537, 

4-860 91-5679 A 
epitaph of, 81-6662 
poems see Poetry Index 
portrait bust of 18-4672 
writings of. 8-327-30. 448. 446. 447. 449, 
3-661-63, 637, 638. 639, &41, &43, 18-8133, 
18-4853 90-5280 

Shuts, oil-bearing rock, 16-4166, 4169 
Shallow, Justice, character of Shakespeare, 
81-5580 

Shalnuwsssr, Assyrian ruler, 84-8330 
Shabaansssr n« king of Assyria, 19-4964 
the sun-god, 19-4968 _ 
ttuuniooa and St Pati 


17-4849, 99-6816 


trick, 91-6662 

embroidering, 6-1517 
iilsh national plant, 19-3066 
see also Wood-sorrel 
Stahls y, Charles Dawson, poems, see Poetry 

Shark: a fish. 1-64; 10-2476-77, W?-0f 
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y St Gaudens, 16-4678 
lasers 

7*1640 



0 m concerning, s-«»i 


a, 

as fur 
ascent _ 
dogs that „ 

a tssssk 

in Canada, 

in New Zei 

killed’by'XMi, t’-J 1 ?!,. in, 

problem concerning, 9-491 
seeds carried b; 
skins o' 

starved 

Ulysses and the, 1-76 
wool of, 19-3228 
see also Wool 

Sheep-hot, Injures sheep. 18-8804 
Sheep damp, In Alaska, 8-2149 

an* see Lambklll 

ki Bee Knots 

JLi see Knots 

Sheffield, Sag., cutlery of, 19-4802 
Sheikh, a statue, 18-4848 
Sheikh, of Arab tribe. 19-8862 , 99-8018 
Sheldrake, a duck, 6-1568 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, English poet, 9M0S6* 
poems see Poetry index 
portrait bust of, 18-4672 , 

Shell-fish, cast shells, 9-2860 
destroyed by starfish, 9-2412 
disappearance of, 19-4878 
dye from, 90-5200 
Indian food 10-2578 

not true fishes. 3-672 * 

roof of mouth of. 6-2387 
Shells, collection of, 13-4827 



drawing 8^6161 


7-1727 


failles inside the. \ 
for boats, 19-3900 
for money, 14-8646 
for spoons, 18-4806 
for voting, 90-6208 
fossil, 11-2917 A 
Indian use of, 1-20 

of animals, 4-916, 6-1420, 1428-37; 10-2462, 
2611, 2616 
of snails, 19-3911 
origin of. 14-8778, 8777 
problem concerning, 10-2588 


story of, 99-6887 
used 


MS 


used for caddis-cases, 13-8106 
Shells, for guns, 19-8628, 38*9149, 6160, 6206 
Shelter, easily made* 96-6009 
xhmUMMiiahu ship, 9-2062 
Shenandoah VaUsy, and Washington. 3-779 
during Civil War, 3-2048 
Bhenstone, William, poems. 

-SSB jS&ff* 1 ; „„ 

Shepherdess, of porcelain, 18-4679 

lit 

ySStSWSX' 

L l j|»04> fc.)T 4 urte, Civil 


4»g 
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adbMk. Arabian window. gs-6105 
inlaid, for tunnel-building, 8-906 
of AdniUeS, 1-78 
of Athene, 4-1051 
of Lancelot, 6-1199 


dating a. 8-1951 
ghklibw, George, buses of. 88-6068 
IhilUlmna name for buses and hearses, 

_ 90-5058, <055 
Shiloh Ohuroh, battle of. 8-2047 
■UariMao, of the leg, 10-2671, 2574; M-4201 
aee also Tibia * 

■MagM^a ki g nd of rock, 8-429; 18-8046; 


■*81 


88-6887-88 

■bluing Ones, characters In “Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress,” 6-1128, 1186-89 
Shinny, a game, 80-5221 
■hlnowara, cocks of, 83-6217 
■hlp-bnlUUng, In Norway, 14-8682 
magnets and, 81-5628 
Shlpka, battle of. 13-8242 
■hip of the desert i see Camel 
Shipp, Lieutenant, and baboon, 81-5509 
Ships, and astronomy, 8-1962 
beneath the waters. 88-6867 
camouflage of. 13-8509 
capture of French. 6-1899 
Czar Peter and!, 14-8724-26 
floating of iron, 3-695 
for applique work, IP-5080 
full-rigged, 16-8961 
how to know sailing, 16-8959 
how to understand, 18-4818 t 

•indicate roundness of earth, 1-7 * 

Maynard and burning ship, 14-3789 
model used by Admiralty, 14-face 3574 
of British navy, 14-3678 
of concrete, 10-4242, 4248 
of Norsemen or Vikings, 3-278; 14-8662 
of our navy, 83-6203 

of the United States, 6-1892, 1396-98, 14Q0 
On lire, 88-5760 

passage through Panama, 81-5598, 5600 
rescue from, 16-4089 
saving the Suevlc, 0-1414 
smoke goes other way, 7-1884 
speed of, 14-8674 
stern of. 18-4619 
story of, 1-79, 81 
teak-trees for, 0-2362 
warned during fog. 84-6317 
water-line of, 8-1588 
see also Birkenhead 
■Upton, Mother, story of, 8-2065 
Shipyards, In Germany, 11-2764 
* taken by Confederacy, 8-2044 
SUrs, meaning of, 8-406 
SUrd, river in Africa, 10-4800 
■Mroon, and the true cross. 16-8858 
“ Shirley," by Bronte, 10-2625 
■hlcparu, Asiatic city, 18-4960 
Shirt-waists, closet for. 11-2722 
Shivering, cause of, P-2247 
Shock, Jump on getting, 11-2910 
treatment for, 1J%6 m, 6126 
Shea-bag, of serge, 10-2587 
Shoe-lace, button made of, 80-5351 
Shoemakers, patron saint of, 4-1029 
relics of Roman. 11-2768 
Shoes, Egyptian. 18-4844 
machinery for, 11-2717 
made at Mainz, 11-2768 
making by hand, 18-81 10 
manufacture of, 10-2689 
removing from Injury. 16-8964 
story In a, pair of, 18-9101 
to clean, 17-4494 r 

S88ia^zss^*hiiBr‘“ r an<1 ' 

■hootlamptari see Meteors 
■hops. E>r Modejtown, 3-916 
■hojrs-mrdt, vaSfcme. 0-2341 

ShoaUSashlads, a bone, 10^498, 2672 

^ of, 17*4282-89 


mssKi: 


Shrtoj^ a^crustacMn, 0-1421; 10-2611. 2919, 
Murines, 'in India, 0-1939 

Shuttlecock, and battledore, 14-1556 
Shying, what It Is, 8-290 
Shylook, character In “Merchant of Venice," 
8-330; 81-5590 

Siam, gems from, 84^6891-82 
Siberia, and furs, 10-5072. 6074 


Siberia, and furs, 10-5Q78, 5074 
animals In. 1-58, 191 
bloodstone from. 84-9979*80 
conquered by Cossack. 14-3724 
exiles to, 14-3729; 16-8798 
gold In, 80-5818 
people of. 16-8798, 8808 
sandals In, 18-8106 
snow-waves In, 10-2584 
Siberian Railway, 18-8804 
■tolUa^Xiag of, Shakespearian character, 

■icily, and Germany, 10-2555 
arms of, 7-1668 
fruit from, 3-650 
history of, 83-5850 

Island of, 18-8078-74, 8085-86; 30-5202, 6208, 
5274, 5276 

kingdom of, 18-8082 
legendary history, 1-75, 78 


magic boy fiddler, 3-578 
subject to earthquakes, 13-3251 
Slokls, for harvesting, 11-2713; 16-4152 
■ioknsss, cause of, 13-3179 
Meknesoes, characters in “Blue Bird," 88-5839 
Sick-room, plants In a, 6-1417 
Mds-wlnder, a rattlesnake, 14-8625 
Sidney, Colonel, son of, 18-4868 
Sidney, Sir Philip, aided Netherlands, 14-8546 
English soldier, 8-474-75 
friends of, 81-6484, 5486 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Sidon, Asiatic city, 80-5202 
Siena, Cathedral of, 11-2788 
■lanklswles, Henri, Polish author, 80-5142 
Sierra Leone, British colony, 11-2942 
Sierra MOrena, In Iberian Peninsula, 13-3338 
Siena Hevede, in Iberian Peninsula, 13-3337 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, In North America. 

1-10; 7-1880 

■levs, of spider: see Spiders 
Sight, and touch. 81-5617 
centre of, 16-8820 
distance of, 14-8667 
of both eyes, 14-8570 
of plants, 11-2799 
without brain, 14-8570 

“ if ^SVii3?6 O 0 man EmPer ° r ' and Fred - 

Incidents in reign of, 11-2900, 2909; 18-3190 
Sign, of colonial shop, 4-966 
of king. 18-4846 

Signals, Morse alphabet In, 17-4444 
on railways, 8-812 
smoke. 9-2288 
with flags, 18-5122 
with holograph, 17-4441, 4446 
see also Semaphore-signals 
Signboards, wind and the, 81-5474 

avmb - mJUn 

Slgn^polet sec Totem-pole 
Signpost, problem concerning, 8-786 

■ X8 -* 4,M4: 
see also Writing, cuhelform 
Sikes^BW^ character lipMSfiver, Twist," P-88207 


13-4152 


i, in British Emi 


i “Oliver, Twist," P-28207 

St-iiVii?- 1 ™’ 1# - 4M1 
BaMSHUn 


■Soma, girl who helpetL 16-4027. 
history of. 10*4561; 11-1766; 17-4553-64 
map seat ip Louise of Prueela, 10-2696 

mzzpv&'&i&i afiSar 
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Star, color of. *492: 7-1882; 00-6398 
distance of, 10-8887 
divided by astrologers. 8-1960 

aosranuysar 

streaks of Hgnt across, 7-1881 

Ikydwt, daaorfption: eee Duat, cosmic 
nviasS, a bird, t-2109. 2114. 9-2360 
•88 Of. 7-1700 

”j8y l* loVHby*Connor. 16-4327 
STfOnm, tall buildings, 0-2381 

“rSSSa/- ^i& U 7 Uan part * ln " Gumver, » 

gander, character in " Faerie Queens," 8-702 
gsnlcu, Balt mine at, 1-286 
gate. Tn Canada, 88-6094 
gate-pencil, why it writea, 7-1863 
Uavsijh, abolishment of. 6-1119; 6-1438 
and Texas, 17-4402 
and Uncle Tom*s Cabin,” 8-1818 
ln 

In Brazil, 80-6870 
in Rome, 11-2940: 80-6276 
_ Lincoln and, 8-786 
Slavs*, and pyramids, 88-6190 
captured by Pinson. 8-272 
ftfend of. 18-8089; 17*4577 


captured by Pinson, 8-272 

wmm 47,6 

,#4$ 

models of, 18-4844 
of ants. 11-2974: 88-6818 
of Turks. 18-11 4 1-9 2 


of ants, 11-2974: 88-6818 
of Turks. 18-11 4 1-9 2 

aeat^foom M^V#* 445 
slave and Gentile Bellini, 5-1174 
states tHat held, 88-5967 
Who became famous, 11-2937 
see also Eustache, Negroes 
Slave-ship, rescue of, 11-2987, 2942 
Slave-trade, in Africa, 10-4298 
ln negroes. 0-1486; U-2942 
82avonftes, peopled the Balkans, 18-3186 
Slavs. Bohemians are, 10-2594 
ln Austria. 11-2896 
in the Balkans, ia-3186 
literature of. 11-2902 
name of. 10-2649 

(law of the Bulgarians » see Basil II 


■MffiWtt" “ B “ u 11 

"Sr time of George III, 80-5221 
gedge-dog*, work of, 94-6318 
Sleep, affected by air-pressure, 16-3980 
affected by change. 10-2438 
affected by tea and coffee, 13-3414-15 
and open eyee, 6-1880 t 
and waking. 13-3511 
beat cure for tiredness, 7-1879 
brain during, 13-8886-86 

sMLTfiiHur Anw * th,tIC * 

necessity for child, 18-4021 

3 fiBMUH* 

Of Stmts, £-1288: 11-2798, 80-5338 
thoughts and, 0-1411 
under bed-olothea, 0-2248 
walking in, 1-167: 11-2734 
what It Is, 0-889 

^ with dowers In. the room? 0-1416 
^flOaming Beauty,” authorship of, 6-1477 
gasyfilg-ca r , development of, 8-313; 11-2716 
MH^WgrtOhnsss, caused by tsetse fly, 18-3308; 

ijPfll °6-1199 t9Mw ’ 13-3383 

commissioner. 8-8048 




Soane, 0 XL^.%UMtlons of, 5-126 

mrusstt jESsnsut* 

Jat** 1 Ivwg 

* " 0r, * tt 

Slow- worm 1 see Blind-worm 

BsnMssrMkr* 

maj? srssaust £*«« 4 

SmaUMWX, a Kwm, IB-iM 
In Europe, 11-2801 
vaccination for, 10-2474 
Smash, in tennis, 17-4876 . 


‘Cricket on the 


Smeaton. and Papin's engine, 10-2488 
Smee, ciiaraoter in “ PCter Pan/* 11-2890 
Smell, a contact eenee, 16-3907; 18-4685 
and taste, 8-2174 

dog’s sense of, 8-1163, 88-6812 * 

lost sense of, 18-8232 

nerve-cells oil, 18-4636; 84-6230-31. 6231 

part of the brain concerned with, 14-3689-91 

Bense of, 8-1380 

see also Nose 

Smelling-salts, what they are, 6-1246 
Smells, cause of, 6-1586-86 
groups of, 18-4686 
Smerwlok, battle of, 81-5409 
Bttlke, character in “Nicholas Nlckleby.” 

SmilA *, 2 ashrub, 17-4666 
Smile, cost of a, 4-966 

Smiley, Maurice, poems: see Poetry Index 
Smirks, Mk„ character ln " Pendennis,” 13-35K 
Smirks, Str Beoe r t , English architect, 6-1258 
Smirk#, Sydney, English architect, 6-1260 
Smith, Abigail 1 see Adams, Abigail 
Smith, Adam, modern thinker, 16-4155, 4160 
“fear Secretary of the Interior, 

Smithy Ur Boxugd^A^ Canadian High Corn- 

Smith, Henry,’ an armorer ln the ** Fan Maid ol 
Perth,” 8-1496 

Smith, John, as statesman. 10-2436 
Smith, Oapt. John, comment on fishing, 4-963 
explorations of, 8-522-24, 537 
Smith, Oapt. John w., rescued wrecked 
sailors, 8-1954 
Swittii- Jona, smiled, 4-965 
Smith, Joseph, Mormon leader, 7-1889, 1844 
Smith, Ur M ln story of Goody Twoshoes, 80-5179 
Smith, Bora, sister of Kate b Wlggin. 8-2102 


Smith, Paul, Adirondack guide, 88-5949 
Smith, Samuel Brands, poems: see Poetry Index 
wrote “America,*' 18-3053 
Smith, Swan, smiled, 4-965 
Smith, DrTTheobald, American scientist, 84-6368 

£$&£!£?& JSJEStt^STi. r-m> 

Mk, lady's l see Cuckoo-flower 


Smock, lady's! see Cuckoo-flower 
Smoke, action of, ln chimney, 80-6174 
fdFbees. 11-2851. 2866 
for Indian signals, 8-2268 
forbidden, 11-2909 
from Are, 14-8775 
goes the other way, 7-1884 

UnohSloiS^o/* locompttffi 8-804 


Snihke bnv 
Smoke-dahi 


making. 


of locomotive, 8-804 
4, of Indians, 11-2782, 

u&k3r* makM> M - 4m 

d, of firemen. 88-5767 


effeots 03 


6762 ^ 

ffig? 17-4614 


l tev 5 
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devoured by flow-worm, 13-3298 
hibernation* of" ISZw 74 ’ 

snail and bees. 11-2868 
teeth of, 9-23sV 

JjJke-blt«udeathB from, 6-1882 

Bnahsimo^ MalcS. *9-5086 
■naksa, and prairie-dog, 6-2848 
sad sesretary-blrd, 7VlS6g 
oast skins. 6-2844. 2860 
creation of, 14-8866 
hibernation of, 64-6874. 6876 
In India, 0-1681 
Indian respect for, 1-18 
killed by ants, 11-2974 
limbs of. 10-2464 
movement of, 17-4487 

ir 170 ' 0-1879-86, 6-2172, 

10-4276, 64-6874 

re^tUe. 3-671, 878, 8-1209, 1219, 0-1878-79, 

skins for leather, 11-2884 
sleep of, 0-1290 
snake and crows. 64-6292 
snake and file, 7-1800 
teeth of, 8-2078 
worship, 0-1882 

see also Hytira, Kaa, Serpents, etc 
Bnake’s-headi see Filtlllary 
Snap, game of, 18-4712 
Snapdragon, a flower, 0-1096. 1868 ' 
see atso Toad-flax 

Sneak-boats, of duck shooters, 6-1664 
Sneese, action of, 7-1662 
cause of, 3-814 18-4688 
Bnell, character In <a Pendennls," 13-8618 
Snipe, a blid. 3-1978, 6-2841 
Sno^gmss^charactei In "Pickwick Papers," 

Snorro, Norse child, 8-271, 4-960 
Snont, of insects, 16-3204-05 
Snow, Agnes of the. 13-8296 
and rain together, 8-2081 
and warm hands, 7-1666 
animals In, 7-1792 13-3444 
blocks railways, 6-311 

crystals of, 0-1164. 1817, 8-2081, 10-2624-26 
does not fieese flowers, 18-3148 
for covering, 10-4046 
Is water-vapor, 10-4086 
Kang’s use for, 81-5478 
lightness of flake of, 16-8047 
melted by salt, 10-3910 
melting and Nile flood. 81-5424 
on mountains, 10-3905 
whiteness of, 0-1184 
why it comes. 6-1918 
“ Snowbound,'’ by Whittier, 6-1616 
Snow-lmntlng, a bird, a-2ill, 13-8468 
Snowdon* mountain, 3-769 
Snowdrop, and the dwarfs, 3-2059 
Snowdrop flowers, 3-617, 10-2582, 10-3816, 

how to draw. 3-746 
pattern of, 60-6266 
Snowflake, a bird, 18-3468 
“Snow-kttif l " see Gust&vus Adolphus 
Snow-man, making, 10-2688 
Snow-plough* clears way, 8-811 

isssjKSsr^” issssjpikfl? w •- 1 4 7 8 

Sport with, 60-5222. 5224 
Saowvton^ and heroism of Mrs Langdon. 

"war *&#«'”• 

from cocoanut oil. 3-1998 
from crude oil. 10-4169 
lather from colored, 9-8261 

8Bfsr i 8&flAr i » **"’ 
"aatstas si: fen 




S^^watfr, 7 actk>n of, 6-689 * } > 

tsar *■*■* “* m *< 

In soap, 13-8226 t * * 

in RMr 278t * * 7 ^ a 
metallic element. 1-287, 0-1816-16, 6-1442; 

10*4017 

_ oxide of, 7-1816 

^SisitTS SHt in bakln ® 8 ° da ’ 

sodium oarbonats, for softening water. *>1064 

E tents furnishing, 90-5218 
Je eoda of commerce, 0-1482. 15ft, 7-1197 
nooinm ohlorlde, in common salt, 7-1918. 1817, 
9*2304 

eee also Salt - 

Sofia, capital of Bulgaria. 13-8242 
■ognejriord, and Jostedal Glacier, 14-9652, 


Bogne Fiord, and Josteds 

11 Sohrab and Bustum,” b; 
Boll, and its uses, 13-834 
of garden, 3-2039 
Sol, the Bun, 9-2249 


Arnold, 63-6089 


Solan-geese 1 see«Gannet* 

Solder, alloy of tin and lead, 7-1898 
of tin and lead, 10-2689 
Boldler-oellsi eee Blood, celts of 
Soldiers, among ants^ 11-2968 




robbers and the, 11-2806 
saved Prince Emlllua, 10-4026 
singing for, 16-8054 
tinder-box and the soldier. 13 


tinder-box and the soldier. 10-4128 
Soldims^aad Sailors' Monument, in New York, 

Sols, a fish, 0.1198-94, 10-faee 2600, 2606-06. 
10-3847-48 

Solferino, battle of, 18-8084 13-4992 
Sollnsn, salt field at, 1-289 
Sollngsn* German town, 18-4808 
SoUhurs* extinct bird. 0-1602, 1610 
Solomon, king of Israel, 64-6880 
Solomon Islands, natives of. 3-1491 
Bolomon’s-seal, a plant, 11-2864, 90-6229* 

Solon, Athenian law-giver. 0-1821, 11-2928. 
80-6204 

Solway Moss, rout of, 18-8140 
Somaliland, French, 6-2426 
Somme Blver, battles of, 3-771 
Son, dutiful sons, 6-2815 
farmer and his sons, 3-8817 
of a gun, 10-3874 

three sons and the old man, 19-8098 
who did his duty. 91-6666 
who returned home, 88-6928 
Sonatas 1 see Music, composers of 
Songs, American, 18-8048 
of birds, 8-2105 

JS.7KS5S S BIT** UMM * 
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“ Bool » Bee Suit Ste. Mane Canal 

■tt 

Is carbon* 14-3569 
Sophocles, Greek jpoet. 5-1322 
Bora, a same-bird, 9-2841 
Borbonne, Jn Paris. 81-5686 
“ Sorcerer,** by Sullivan. 13-3293 
BoMSttM, Indian: see Medicine-men 
Sorel, Canadian town, 3-766; 83-6124 
Sorrel, mountain, 18-4768 
see also Wood-sorrel 

Boto^Xemando de y explored America, 8-374-76, 

Souls, Bridge of. 5-1110 
Souls, Land of. 5-1108 
Boult, Klooles J. do 2>l*u, French marshal, 
17-4866 

Sound, beautiful land of, 18-3171 
behavior of a, 19-6057 
conveyed by wall. 80-6177 
everlastingness of, 80-5177 
feeling a, 18-3225 
reflection of, 19-6024 
speed of, 14-3677 
what it fs, 8-517: 4-1083 
Sound, The, passage near Denmark. 14-3668 
Sounding-boards, use of, in musical instruments, 
0-1087, 1089, 1Q92 
Sound-waves, and fog, 15-4019 
and resonators, 14-8774 
behavior of, 8-836; 3-813; 10-2471; 13-3391; 
14-3780; 15-8916; 17-4579; 10-4870: 38-5241; 
84-6866 * 

conveyance of, 15-3997 
effect of, 18-4880 
of the voice, 16-4096 
Striking ear. 15-3912-13 
Booth, daughter of the, 7-1913 
states forming the, 83-5957 
South Africa, and German colonies, 11-2772 
birds of. 7-1896, 1898 
exhibits of. 80-5330 
gems from, 84-6380 

B old In, 10-2678 
istory of. 5-1113. 1120; 16-4080 
life and people of, 7-1780 
locust-storm. 18-3194, 3196 
plants of, 16-3889, 8893 
Portuguese In, 13-3342 
BChool republic in, 84-6390 
South African War, mules In, 10-2678 
South America, and Darwin, 4-864 
and its conquerors, 17-4606 
and Monroe Doctrine, 7-1838; 13-3491 
and Portugal, 3-282^ 

animals In, 3-679, 681-82, 802; 4-876; 17-4610; 
83-6001 

birds of. 6-1606-07; 7-1763-6 i. 1897, 1900. 

cotton *ln. 9- 2?l4Vl8-4886 

exhibits from, 80-6830 

explorations, 4-884, 867 

flsfiea of, 10-2479-rfo 

furs from, 19-6892 

gems from, 84-6880 

history of. 13-3346; 10-4078 

insects of. 18-3201; 13-3298, 3361 

map, 17-4507 

natives of. 17-4606 

nuts of, 8-1998 

pampas of, 18-3129 

reptiles ot, 6-1213. 1216; 6-1380 

republics of, 18-4403 

rubber In, 88-5796, 6798 • 

schpol republics in, 4^4-6390 

sugar in, 8 " 7 t ^ xl ln England, 0-1415 
,, history of, 8-1872 

and Nullification, 7-1840; 

_ 1440; 13*3491 

ttBsSnsttf*' l0 ' 2684: 10-4886 

SecSSlcm SVJSFR 1 *!*; 8-2044; 13-8492; 

1 admitted, 13-3494 

V 6 

a constellation, 8-U67; 




HR iSSeSi JmigrSS fpSa* ua«nS». WM027, 

144766 

poems: see Poetry Index 
1490 

South Kensington Museum* in London, 3-762 
Southland, New Zealand, 5-1490 
South Pole* discovery of, 81-face 6464 
of Mare, 8-2888 
on map, 7-1766 
reached, 9-2362 

South Klver, Dutch name for Delaware. 8-282 
South Seas, islands of, 15-8889 
one ship to, 4-1043 
Southwark, part of London, 8-498 
Southwest wind, In M King of the Golden 
River.” 6-1627 

Southworthi Mrs. 8mma (8. 9 . 9 .), American 
writer, 8-2096 

Sovereign, British coin, 14-3650 
man who found, 88-6027 
Sow, cat and eagle, 15-4867 ' 

Sowerherry, Mr. and Mrs., characters in ” Olivei 
Twist, 10-2564 

Sow-thistle, a plant, 15-4012; 10-4180, 4207-08 
Space, end of, 16-4274 
measurement of, 14-3671-72 
moving of things In, 10-2689 
no man can measure. 1-face 1 
not empty, 10-2641, 2640 
size of, 7-1787; 81-6514 
three dimensions of, 15-3999 
Sppda. Oomtt of, And Cardinal. characters in 
” Count of Monte Cristo,” 10-4320 • 

Spade, carried chickweed, 15-3890 
gardening tool, 1-249 
mending a, 16-4294 
Spain, Xing Of, and Titian, 3-762 
Spain, and Africa, 16-4307-08 
and Carthage, 80-6276 
and Ceuta, 15-4027 
and Charles V, 10-2666; 11-2898 
and France, 8-2068 : 5-2288; 17-4362, 4366 
and Germany, 10-2666, 2668 
and Italy, 18-3080, 8082 
and Morocco, 9-2426 
and Peru, 9-2226 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, 81-6413 
and South America, 7-1888 
and the Netherlands, 14-3644, 3693 
and United States, 6-1389, 1391, 1396; 7-1836, 
1838 

animals In, 8-290, 408 

Arabs in, 15-3868 

art in, 17-4590 

bull-flghting In, 13-3345 

colonial possessions of, 11-2771; 14-3546 

costumes of, 13-3436 

during Seven Tears’ War, 4-900 

flag of, 7-1668; 81-6494 

fruit In, 8-660 

gloomy king of, 88-5849 « 

gold in, 80-6818 

history of, 1-134; 8-485; >866, 862, 1540, 1048, 

. 5-1116; 8-1963; 18-4746; 88-6860 

In the New World, 1-62; 8-272, 274, 282, 621; 

4-893, 896, 900; 10-4077-78 
Jews In, 84-6334 
metals in, 40-268Q 
paper manufacture in, 18-8484 
Roman church in, 10-2562 
sandals in. 18-3106 
story of, 13-3887 
trouble over Virginia 
Vela 



see also Armada, Cuba, Spanish-Amerloan 
Wan Spanish Succession. war of, etc. 
Ipau lards, and bloodstone. 84-6379 
and horses, 88-6068 

£ SSSWgvL. 

In :8Standf"ll?6 4 40f 


In Mexico. 17-4899 
in Philippines, 8-2 
in South Amr 
in West 


>2112 


a constellation, 10-2649 

ft 6536 



of, 18-8424 
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and the 


■pule* In motor-cars, M7|7 


* 13-8460. 


295 tij 
egg. Of, 


nsfcff* 


flom of, 1S-L_- 

of animals, 3-1287 
of flowers, “ 
of men, 
of 


■>1412 



ra: 


A»82£7 

‘ Rosalind, 81-5689 


my Mi Speed on,’* by Arnold, 
^fj^rmander, INtlS 

ffih as, # * rtoM '' mm 

985, Ml 

"I*7*d Cdppsr- 
Copper* 
poet, 9-697; 

4-1038. 1471 

Ttnttlo 






nests of, 

■pamvSuS^a'fiSgh? in M Geraint and Bold," 

BpeaSowSnwk, a bird. 7-1899, 1900, 13-8153 
cuckoo resembles, 18-3452 

» % &fr«| 1T " 

SpSS^bSo^ 0 || 8-1 321, W j 1384; ^7-18 19; 80-5150, 

Bpartaous, slave-leader. 11-2940 
Spasm, of muscle. 17-4483-84 
■pat. young oysters, 10-261&, 13-8858-54, 8957 
■paths, of a flower, 18-4864 
see also Skunk-cabbage 
■pawn, of mushrooms, 19-4583 
of shell -fish, 18-385$, 3858 
Speaker, of House of Representatives, 0-1485 
Speakers, and best thinkers, BO-5895 
Speaking, process of, 7-1662, 13-8997 
see also Voice 

■pear, enchanted, in “ Faerie Queene,” 3-700 
Spear-grass i see Couch-grass 

ssaSs^rfSSSi^ ”•**“ 

.^sisr'hsirVifU M.,m 

u«” 8 ^f.°ta»«'i. a M-4334. 17-4428, 4628 
■VMtatOT, a periodical, la-4724-2t 
■peotator-Olnb, in Tatler,” 10-4724 
■peotrosoope, astronomical instrument, 8-1969; 

11-2 7 3 sT 2740, *2742 
for nebulae. 11-2844 
Bpeotrnm, colors of, 17-4524, 80-5242 
kindB of spectra. 11-2644 
meaning of, 11-face 2736, 8740 
of elements. 80-5168 
of heat-rays, 90-6244 
of light, 80-6166 
of sunlight, 7-1877 

Bpeotrnm saianJgi meaning of, U-2788, 2741 


web of, 8-820. 4-916, 8-1191-9$ * * 4 


lizards, 8-1212 


UUon, 18-3828 
18-4760 


n^'serair" 11 

Spinach, cultivation of, 18-8966 * 


„ of fishes, 10-2708-09 

of plants, 13-5818 
of ua-urchin, 0-1427 

v/s^iU a 3 

philosopher. 94-6388 
SplxwMr various, 10-5088-67 
Spires, of churches, 9-1259 

‘ It, of flowers: see Flowers, spirit of 
Lt-Land, of the Indians, 16-8579 ^ 

It of theOhreat X*ksn,gr«up of, 19-4678 
ts, methylated. 7-1689 
tuds, negro Songs, 10-3664 
sham fight at, 14-9724 


■KSFS^oVm**, 0 /' t& B b5Sv 

fifes, 


S-1441 


Its, use of. 13-3968, 10-4289 
Book Rapids, in St Lawrence, 98-6123 
offord, Harriet Fresoott, poems, see poetiy 
Index 

Spokes, seeing, 10-5026 
Sponges, for growing seeds. 10-2682 
Greece famous for. 13-3246 
hold water, 10-4876 _ 

Invertebrates. 10-2468, 10-4966, 10-4876 
in West Indies* 88-8045 
life of, 16-1265 
partnerships of, 8*2410 
to clean, 17-4494 
Spools, and bricks, 17-4886 
for rope-making, 18-4010 

KsSbSf iww 

Spoons, a game, 10-5035 

SSl&j?WV9Ai.W «.» 

of bufTalo horn, 
saved by Dolly 
Spores, of fungi, 10-4982 


saved by~Dolly' Mad/son, 8-999 
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Spring Garden Boad, in Halifax, 81-5645 
■priag-flMtov, of talking-machine, 81-68 02-Oa 
■pring-mushroom: see Death-cup 
■Priam carriage, 33-6063 
for clocks, 6-1540 
■gringo* Mammoth Mot. 3-583, 585 
Spring-water, comes from sky, 8-2007 
■pvnoe, a tree, 4-942; 14-3733-34; 30-6352 
for pulp, 81-6548 
see also Fir, Douglas 
Bpruoe-flr, European tree, 14-3749 
■pr a se-partridge, a bird, 13-3161 
■puma, means foam, 13-3045 
“ — r, of flower, 16-4135 

e-laurel, a plant, 17-4474, 4476 

Head, wrecTc of, 7-1743 

f, a dwarf, 3-2398 
-VJi” by Cooper, 6-1610 
■quere, law of inverse squares, 10-2536 
patterns made from squares, 9-2233 
problem of the magic, 9-2356, 2522 
pussle of, 19-6130; 80-6354 
queer pictures built up from squares, 5-1097 
railway-train built up from squares, 7-1955 
to form a, 88-5741 
using carpenter’s, 8-384 
■quash, cultivation of, 13-3325; 15-3968 
nair-dresslng and the, 14-3328-29 



■queers. Mr. Waokford, character In “Nicholas 
. NIckleby,’’ 10-2669 » 4 

■qusesss, of stone inscriptions, 18-4958 * 

■quids, varieties of, 10-2484 
■quler, George O., and ocean-telegraphy, 17-4446 
■quills, flowers, 18-4668; 80-5238 
see also Bluebells 

■quire, In ^Canterbury Tales,” 15-3939 
Squirrel, Tom, In Catching a Thief, 9-21 82 
Squirrel, an animal, 3-803-04; 4-1012; 15-3896; 
81-6677 

and the corn, 81-6462 
flying, 3-808-04 
fur of. 19-5074 
winter sleep of, 84-6375 
see also Chipmunk 
Bqulrrel-corn, a flower. 11-2979 
inagar Bridge, in Asia, 1-37 
Stables, cleansing the Augean, 80-5185 
■tadaoona, Indian village, 3-554-55, 568 
Stail-Xolsteln (A. £. a. If., Bsronus de), Trench 
writer. 18-4750; 19-4945 
Staff, in music: see Music-lessons 
Staffs, Isis of, in Europe, 3-427 
Staff-of-llfe. bread called. 8-2085; 88-5726 
■tag, and dyparissus, 38-5775 • 

capture of Diana’s. 13-3374; 30-5186 
hunt the. 15-4040 
in the ox-stall, 18-4867 
looking Into the water. 11-2963 
Stag-beetle, an insect. 19-8191 
Stags, building a model, 19-4822 
Stage-coach, of England, 93-6051 
Stags*, in New YcSk, 83-6057 
effort: see Ragwort 
aterfall, In England, 17-4373 

t and their remedies, 81-5644 

cause of, 80-5177 
how to remove, 3-488 
Stake-driver: see Bittern 
Staffing-machine, for leather, 11-2810 
StaluofifeMg In Caves, 3-1306, 1308; 9-1377; 

“ > Mall, in Mammoth Cave, 5-1308 
*p, of Mammofli Cave, 5-1306, 1308-09 
, Or Constantinople, 13-3241: 15-3856 

rs, 18-8816: 13-4184, 4208 

* was, 4-995 

.Bofses, a status, 18-4674 
i, In £ola-mlnlng, 80-5325 

SkiM ltu • 

i of country, as England, 

near NorthallSVton, 

cavalry, 91-5494 ^ 
end Plymouth Colony, 8-630 
■boats, ar 



and prln' 


759 


i ting-press, 14-8614 


Stanley (Bovd nriuMk A)i governor of 

^ ladp, 0-1281 

ussy*** 

BtSton, gjS ttB, Bf^tary 
Stanton, Blisabeth Owgi and Woman Suffrage, 
18-3120 

Stanton, Usury Brewster, abolitionist, 12-8181 

Stans, in Switzerland, 88-6847 

StarTln flag, 81-6491, 6494 

Star-anemone i see Star-flower 

Starboard, of ship, 18-4619 

grains of, 81-6618 
to potato. 4-1020 
source of alcohol. 7-1890 
stiffens clothes, 17-4487 
Star-Ohamber, in Mammoth Cave, 5-1808 
Starfish, a marine animal, 8-672: 3-1420, 1424; 
8-face 2404, 2407-08. 2412; 14-8666 
see also Brittle-star, Feather-star, etc. 
Star-flower, a nlant. 11-2682 
Stark, John, during Revolution, 4-1000, 1004 
Starlings, birds, 9-2216, 2218; 88-6761 
egg of, 7-face 1760 

Star-maiden, and the water lily, 5-1111 
Star-mist, a nebulous star, 8-1988 
Star of Bethlehem, a plant, 80-6280 
Stars, and Elisabeth's reign, 8-1969 
and gravitation, 13-8511; 14-8687 
are Buns, 8-1964 
as we qee them, 10-2687 
bigness of world of, 7-1790 
characters to ” Blue Bird," 88-5889 
close together, 5-1288 
color of the, 11-2737 
cooling of, 8-2094 

dark. 5-1968; 13-4110; 17-4428; 88-6872 

double. 17-4428 

fixed, io-2544. 2687*88 

hidden, 18-4695 

In constellations, 10-2589 

in daytime, 8-318 

in Milky Way, 7-1881 

jagged edges of, 11-2911 

BS& »7SS!hi- UM 
S'ASW IW"' “- 6m 

movement of, 17-4482 
names of, 9-2249 
number of. 14-3779; 16-4110 
on United States flag, 7*1668 
paper, 33-6084 
paths of, 11-2740 
shape of. 8-2086; 11-2911 
size of. 17-4481 

Spanish Armada, and the star, 8-1961 
speotra of, 11-face 2786, 2740 
story of, 1-141, 144 
trains to, 1-faoe 1 
transformed into nebulas, 11-2848 
twinkling of. 4-912; 81-6518 
use of invisible, 13-3618 
various kinds of, 8-1969 
what made of, 4-912 
where stars come quickly, 8-2862 
see also Astronomy, Meteors, Pole-star 
■fears and ■ tripes: see America, flag of 
■tan of ths earth: aee Glow-worm 
■tsjfrg^HUjglofl BmmerMsee^ America^ flag of 

national anthem, 8-18&9 ; Jp-soli; 17-4485, 4465 
Starters, are microbes, 4*906 
Starvation, cause of death, 10-2655 
■tats, and the church, 10^4790 
In a school, 84*6390 
State Department, building, 7-1693 

MB J&V KSL 

Staten XaSeadtPart of Hew York City, 19-5007 

articles of confederation, 3-1300 
and Congress, 8-1485 
and Constitution, 3-1892 
and president, 3-1436 
and representatives. 0-1485 
flags of: see STag, story of American 
flowers of, tt-ilr 

o$ I t£* t c£urok: milfa , pal States 
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its tried by Su 
' *L 6M -Asi 

tends; ~state£gener!Sr 

' universities, occurrence of, 17-4870 
, II see Sen-la vender 
Station-game, for a train, 83-8078 
Stations* in Australia. 8-1470 
wireless, see Telegram, how we send a 
see also Coaling-stations 
statuary JRall the national, 7-1888 
Statue, from Herculaneum, 80-face 5282 
Statues, a game, 8-1603 ^ 

Statues, what they are, 18-4171 
Statuettes, form of sculpture, 18-4171 
Staunton, George, charactei In ' Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” 7-1772 
Stawlto^ 

Stavanger, town of. 14-8862 
Stavanger Plord, In Norway, 14-3662 
StaysTfor a doll, 8-780 
Steam, comes when water is hot, 8-1688 
lack of color In. 9-2260 
moves engines, 8-S04-06, 10-2540 
power of, 1-79, 3-600, 6-1683 30-5293 
puts out light, 14-3776 
raised by sun. 13-3148 
Steamboats, first, 8-1116, 10-2486, 2488 
invention of, 11-2712 
Steam-dome, of engine, 3-306 
Steam-engine, view of a, 8-316 
wrongly named, 8-1688 
see also Locomotive 
Steam-shovel, at work, 81-6594-95 
for ore, 38-6691 

Steam-squirt, fire-engines, 88-6767 
■team-trawlers, work of 18-98*7 48 
Stearns, and telegraph, 17-4445 
Stedman, Edmund Clarence, poems see Poetry 
Index 



Stevens, _ 
Stevenson, 

Mrs 


ssewa* 


“aBf. .na vai » a8 ’"T** ... 

poems see Poetry Index * 4 

a &.V? 6 v 

w^mm 


r., rector, in ” Heart of Midlothian,” 


Bteward7 Bobert, High, 18411(1 

SteST* - 

9446, 3460, 

Stewarts* see Stuarts 

Bttofc, apparent bending of, 88-6871 t 

balanced, 88-6787 
breaking faggot of sticks, 8-1192 
bundle of sticks, 18-3096 
floating of, 3-694 
heat does not run along, 4-1086 
nolee of swinging, 19-4279 ^ r 

telling time by shadow of. 8-1641, 9-2861 
two ways of splicing, 18-4202 
see also Hockiy, and other games, Morrljt- 
dances 

■tiok-oaterpillars, 13-3449, 2468 
■ticker onterTg^me, 14-3549 
Btlok-inseots, mimicry of, 13-3194, 16-8445, * 
3446 3460, 3162 » 

Stickleback, a flsh, 10-2699, 2707, 2709 
8 tiff step, king of Stumpinghame, 16*404? f 

Ah, ’«"•** la 

Stigmas, of flowbrs, 8-1340 
see also Pistil * 

Stlkliie Biver, In Canada, 88-6780 
BUUlngflest, church of St Helena at, 80-6384 
” Still waters jns deep,” proverb, 0-1590 
Stilt, a bird, 8-1978-79, 


m um w -M wewavmvwf P”' BU4«| Ct UUUy 0*4 5 ( 8** I S’* Oil. 

Index m Stilts, making and using, 10-491 

Steel, age of, 8-1316 used by herdsmen, 9-2424 

and magnetism, 8-2167, 80-6350, 81-6527 Stimulants, tea and coffee are. 


elastic, 19-6019 
fatigue of. 18-4022 
for cutlery, 18-4802 
for fire-making, 3-811 
for pens, 13-3 184 
for reinforced concrete, 18-4242 
in buildings, 3-612 
In Germany, 11-2766 
In ocean cables, 18-4698 
in the United States, 10-2684 
manufacture of. 8-1316 7-1887-88 81-6544, 
88-6087-88 

minerals for hardening 83-6092 
strength of, 8-1 192. 14-3685 
Steals, lfalor, and riot at Golden, 18-4624 
-S «--»■- English writer, 13-4723-25 

_ _ game, 3-735 

Steerforth, James, character in ” David Coppei- 
fleld.” 11-2862 

Steffi^ William, and ” John Brown a Body, 
Stego|&|ia^ a genus of mosquitoes, 13-3201-02, 

A), and elec tile current, 

aaffy-lsra-ms 0 , 0 '- *- 10M 

“Stella," sweetheart of Swift, 7-1748 
— ^ of .grass, 3-1840 

, making a, 16-4295 
inting with, 1-107 

W i f m r2f lanA ’ uicldents of relfirn * 

H ' mgmry ’ 

pm UM475 

_brtdJe-bUiSer? 1-29, 99 


13-8414 


19-5047. 
18-8912, 3916 



Sting, of bee, 3-816 15-4020 
of jelly-fish. 9-2411 
of nettle, 3-816 17-4856 
treatment fot, 13-3440 
value of, 14-3665 
•ting-bull, a fisli, 10-2609-10 
■tinglng»nettles, plants, 17-4354 
StinKhorn, a fungu4 19-face 4680 
Stinking-Bob: see Herb Robert 
Stirling, battle of, 1-128 
history, 3-770 18-3138 
Wallace monument at 
Bthnnip, bone of the ear 
StltehT filling-in, 83-6000 
in the side 10-2664 
padding, 83-6006 
whipping 31-6446 

see also Crochet-work, Needlework. Work- 
basket etc 

Stltohwort, a plant 13-4135 
Stoat, life-history 1-180 
■took, a plant 18-4134, 80-6233 34 
Stook-dovo, bird, 9-2238 
■took flxonange, of New Turk, 19-6010 
Stock-farms, in Canada, 8-1278 
Stockholm, capital of Sweden, 14-3656, 3690 
Btookings, presented to Elisabeth, 4-1042 
: amoving 16-3964 
story of Christmas, 9-2180 
■took*, flowers, 30-6228 

rifc f churohy«S' ”r!V2021 . 

r _ ‘SfrgSK ScA-If 

tssruff* 


Steps, 


,iSi 4 

la, .1-668. 
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Stoat, As tec, sculptured, 1*19 

black. Of Mecca, 18-8029; 15-3858 
dedicated stonen In Washington Monument, 

does not burn, 4-917 

effect when thrown Into water, 4-1081 

for building, 1(M 880; 80-5849 

for cooking, 1-17 

for heating water, 10-9678 

for Indian messages, 0-2268 

for spoons, 18-4806 

how made, 4-917 

in coronation chair, 8-770; 4-1085 

in the air, 17-4587 

Ip the road, 84-6288 

knights and the wonderful, 11-2769 

llle of. 10-4873 

makes spark when striking steel, 4-1085 

motion In a sling. 14-8676 

philosophers', 8-1960 

plants that resemble stones, 10-8893 

precious stones, 84-6377 

speed of sling, 8-813 

that gathered no moss, 83-6026 

used In Are-making, 3-810 

utensils and weapons of, 10-2576-78 

why does It sink 7 8-696 

writing on, 13-3479, 34&4 

see also Boundary-stones, Cement, Rocking- 
stones, Rosetta stone 
Stone, of fruit, 8-2083: 18-4184; 17-4376 
atone, Age of, a period, 3-612; 5-1316 
Sfoneohct, a bird, 8-2107, 2110 * 

egg of. 7-face 1760 * 

atone-orop family, 17-4849 
Btonejorojs, plants, 5-1098; 18-4018 17-4351; 

see also fledum 

Stonehenge, and the sun, 8-1959 

monument of, 8-3067; 16-4112; 19-5039 
atone, at. Stephen’s: see Bloodstone 
Btonewsll Jaoksoni see Jackson, T J. 

■tool, of Egyptians, 18-4847 
portable, 11-2875 
■tool-ball, a game, 15-4043 
Stopper, removing glass, 81-5617 
Stops, amusement with, 88-5743 
that cost money, 88-5743 
Storage-room, on ship-board, 1-82 
atom, a gum, 80-5340 
Otorer, Mary, portrait, by Copley, 16-4217 
meres, air in, 7-1804 
Btories, Book ofx see Tables of Contents 
Stork, and the frogs, 8-503 
farmer and the, 11-2963 
nest of, 89-5760 

various kinds of, 8-1973, 1975-77 
Stor^ Justloe Joseph, of the Supreme Court, 

atory, Julian, American artist, 18-4666 
Story, William W., American sculptor, 18-4668 
Story, Indian stories, 11-2782 
oldest, 1-78 

stories aarrled from country to country, 
18-3986 * 

i that had no end, 18-4281 
Story-Btettonary, in English and French, 

>6011, 6169 

, hours, in New York libraries, 18-3224 

11 Story of a Bad Boy," by Aldrich, 6-1621 
'< Story of a Stone wall,'' by Keller, 8-2103 
“ Btory of Arte,” by Phelps, 8-2100 
the great, 7-1745 

JatUAa, portrait, by Stuart, 18-4217 
_ > Uob, the, an engine, 3-605 

Stowe* Harriet Beecher,. American writer. 
>rS-W09Tl617; 8-2043, 2095-97 
’Poems: see Poetry Index 

at ox, 18-8440 

if in ^Isfloiet on the* Hearth." 
Giovanni rranoeeoo, Italian author, 



Strains, clouds, 14*3682 k 

!SX.,*SSA 

Strawberries, cultivation of. 14-8144, 1786; 
15-3968 

flower and fruit of stxhwbOrrles, 16*4164 
ruined by mice, 8*806 
water In. 5-1198 
where grown, 8-651 

esmwer „ 

flowers of, 18-4947 T ’ 

measuring, 83-6083 

girer"u?5lUT18:*h‘»' 0 

Streets, city of crowded, 8-2862 
what la wrong with street? 18-4816 
Streltsi, Guard-regiment, 14-8725 


rude to, 8-816 k 

16-3983-64 
[gar-making, 3-708 


what makes us? 8-8j4^ 


Stretchers, for first 
Strike i see Baseball 
Strike-pan, in Shi 
Strikes, by ei 
Chicago 
Strindberg. 



vibration 


18-5057 


Stripes, on United States flag, 7-1658; 
81-5493-94 

Strokes, of swimming, 15-3898 
Strong, Dr„ character in "David Oopperfleld,’ 
11-2867 

Stronger!*, in story, 17-4414 
Strongbow: see Clare, Richard 
Btrongwood, Indian tribe, 83-6144 
Struoture, importance of, 5-1192 
Strutt, Von. B. J., and ra" 

Btryohnlne, a poison, 17- 

Stuart, character In " Round the World," 
18-4910 


and^radlum, 9-648, 648 


Stnart, Charles: see Charles I, and II, of Eng- 

HK~ 


Charles BAward, the Young Pretender, 
002, 1043; 8-1494, 1497-1600 
Stuart, Charles James, 19-6087. 5133 
Stnart, Gilbert, American artist, 7-1691; 
16-4216-17 

Stnart, Jamesi character In "Henry Esmond," 

13- 3312, 

Stnart, Jamesi see James X, king of England 
Stnart, James Breaols, the Old Pretender, 

4-1043 

Stnart, John MoBongll, explored Australia, 

9-3 66, 387 

Stnart, Meryl see Mary, Queen of Boots 
Stuart, Bntb MoBuwy, American writer, 8-2103 
Stuarts, origin of name, 18-3138 . 

royal family of England, 4-862; ,6-1 1\£; 

14- 3547 ' 

Stu£mt| 0 ln '^Santerbury Tales,” 15-8919 
sleepy, 81-5478 

Studio, for moving pictures, 80-5138-99, 6141 
S, 7-A6““ 


Study, a painting, 7-J688 





city of Alsace-Lorraine, 10-2559; 

»; 14-8610 

ers of rock, 80-6849 

a pfil!i!nthxopl«t, 

m^ n on*Vana)UVer Island. 68-5784 


^£J^^! c ? s f° v,rnor ef N,w 

SfefcG 


fS&iih. 

and Its opponi 
caricature of _ . 
construction of. 




c&tfjQfcAi 


w ? u * * 1WM6 

in “Twenty Thousand Lea****.” IH*» 
raleing the F jL IMUl 

SSBBTSktfSMif 

eee also Toy-submarine 

sssssss&r&ft amftSKk*"* 

u-im ... 


■niphnr. 


W>» o£ 

**. *U*«i 


|«r, 


|oa%u|*af 

Buneviena, wrltiniTof, ll4fM 
Bummer, and the Bog-star, JMITt 
cause of, 8-438 . . 

sleep of animal*, 24-6*16 
stars in, 10-2641 


of roses, 6-1249 
on flies* feet, 4-916 


10-2484 


Booking, nerves that control, 14-2699 warmth of. 12-6944 , 

Buoktsg-flShet* habits of, 10-2607 _ white clothing for, 17-4972 

■neve, General, general of Bolivar 17-4614 Bummer-chafer, injurious ltisj 


Sucrose, common sugar, 8-702-04 
SudeB.history of, 8-2426, 14-4*04, 4300 07 
SuAboir IMetrlot, mines in, 88-6120 

8 #“ 

Suffocation.’ treatment for, 18-61 26 
Suffolk. Duke of, and Mother Shlpton, 8-2065 
Suffolk, county of, England, 2-46 <5 
Buffolk-Funoh, a horse, 2B-6068 

rgTSSufir^t^M*- 1464 

•mlt mrosfTOfff 1 *" 

u fuel, 10-2964 -1111 
capillarity of, 18-4877 
character In 4 Blue BUd,* ».5886 
decomposition of, 7-1890 18-2288 

digestion of. 8-2365 
dissolving. 21-6640 
energy or, 14-3592 
fermentat{on of, 88-5991 

g?S 53£StS UtfU 2.01-03. 11-2877 

& fsn-Ati 4 * 0 * 

is 

In Louisiana, 23-6960 
in milk. 4-914. 11-2127 
in Queensland, ••1572 
In west Indies, 23-6045-48 
kinds of, 3-704 

production of, 8-2151, 2156. 2160 8-2886 

red and brown color of, 18-8388-87 
source of, 3-702. 703 

B 1B3& li 3ruh5nrifMiM 

Sugar-bush. tapping the. 18-2502 
Sugar- cane, ana Arabs, 23-6102 

JSL . I4 „ 

ff ulsimyj * |l5 ^e^ 7 *^ 8 oen*. sultan of Turkey, 
Bullnim ■to&alas. ln A 


En ' ll,h oompo “'' 

gfeatriclty and. 8-2162 
lor coatohes, 

tit siStSitWg lnket*. 1MSK7, 6869 

ssisaridaF 

nwSnSfi fthBkSPMCmi i 4-1197. 

1814> 1817 


ite, 11-28 69, 6869 


m6i 141376; 44-6794. 


I, 411 f 4-1197, 


Summer-chafer, injurious insect, la-3603 * 
Bummer-Garden, in Petrograd, 16-5*00 
Sumner-house, making a, 13-4618 j * 

Bummevson. Bsthev, character In "Bleak 
House, 10-246Q , 

Bums, problem concerning, 4-850 

8-1962 

and nve^s energy, 18-5026 

and the wind, 10-3879 

as a god, 18- 48 4 J, 4846 

black spot after looking at, 1*48 

brightness at noon, 14-3679 

browns skm 14-8778 

cannot set fire, 14-3679 

cooling of the, 2-1413, 18-4116 

distance from, 22-5891 * 

tarly knowledge of, 8-1959 „ . 

et 14*654°^, 7 “* 880 ’ 81, 1883 ’ 4**491, Wall. 

effect on climate, 18-3999 

effect on earth-tides, 8-2295 * 

elements of, 18-5025 

fadts carpets, 17-4586 

flie of, 17-44&1 

heat of. 4-1084, 8-1418, 1416, 8-2297. 17-4989, 
4(81, 20-6168 
htllura In, 5-1319 
In eaily astronomy. 7-1676, 1680 
Indian legend of, 13-3873 
make*? tides In the air, 1-43 
motion of, 17-4482 22-5812 
names of, 8-3249 

puts out fits, moon ett 8-1418 14-3680-81 

radiant waves from, 16-4230 

rays of, 12-3044, 3146, 8328 

rising and setting of 3-687 

shining of, 17-4687, 4875 

size of, 3-565. 22-5872 

solar system. 1-142, 144, 2-331, 8-1969, 

7-1676 8-1962. 8-2392; 10-2541, 17-4392, 

18- 4817. 92-6 8& 2 

source of ox> gen in, 13-3507 

spectrum of the, 11-face 2736, 2711 

steam raised by, 12-3148 

story of, 1-6, 86 141, 2-322 

tides on. 1-47 8-2294 

time told by, 9-2861 

water In the, 13-8888 

what keeps It alight 7 2-392 

wonder of, 3-2087 

worahlj^of, 1-18, 4-910. 17-4506. 

see also Midnight-sun 
Bus-birds, various, 7-1760 
Btm-danoe, Indian religious rite. 1G-9 579 
Sunday, name of, 1-91 
see also Sabbath 

Sundew, Insectivorous plant, 14-8566-87. 

19- 5084-85 

BEBhi& a» t % 542, * aM1 

SttX^tt^^lknt. w{, 8-416; 18-4016. 1^-4136; 

Si3^od? 0 an3’ Hercules 20-6186 
of A4U, 18-4968. 4961 
Sua2Sfb«r and pitots. 18-4815 
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Sunlight, pressure of, 10-2542 
seeing, 14-8678 
spectrum of, 7-1877 
■unnyslde, home of Irving. 6-1611 
Sum, In the Milky Way, 7-18*1 
SuMet, as weather-gauge, 8-2024 
colors, of, 8-302 
SuMet-Laud, 4-1051 
Sunshine, and the martyr, 18-5094 
causes freckles, 16-4020 
energy of, 14-8592 

Sunshine Cottage, home of Mips Brigham, 8-2035 
Sunspots, and spinning of sun, 88-6818 
cause of. 18-3238, 80-5356, 88-5995 
effect of. f 0-5294 
study of, 8-2089 

Sunstsoke, and the neck, 10-2468 
tieatment for. 19-60JS 
Super-heater. In machinery, etc, 8-305, 418 
Superior. Sake, In North America, 1-14, 228; 

CO-5350, 88-5688, 83-6120 
Superstitions, survival of, 0-2424 
Supply-ships, naval, 88-6204-05 
Supreme Court, of the United States, 8*1437, 
7-1686 

SuraJah Dowlah, nawab of Bengal, 7-1718* 
Sura t, EngUshfactoiy at, 7-1716 
Surface, and walking. 14-3684 
Surface-tension, what It Is. 7-1795 
Surgeons, paid by Isabella, 10-2445 

‘ “ of, 8-1407 


suruami see Dutch Guiana 
" Surly Tim's Troubles/* by Burnett, 8-2100 
Surprise-egg i ace Easter-eggs * 

Surrey, Bari of, writings or, 81-5484 v 

Surveying, science of, 83-6082 
Surveys, magnetic 4-867 
Susa, capital of Elamites, 80-5148 
Susan Constant, ship, 8-622 
Suspension-bridge, rods supporting, 14-3685 
see also Bridges, building of 
Susquehanna River, bridge over, 1-33 
Susses, English comity, 8-465 
Suttee, custom of ,6-1 038 
in " Round the World,’’ 10-4912 
Buvaroff, Russian general, 14-8728 
Svend, Bari, in story, 8-357 
Sverdrup, explorer. 81-5457 
Sverre, king of Norway, 14-3662 
Swallowing, effect on ear, 15-3916 
nerves that control, 14-3599 
process of. 7-1650. 8-2174 
SwuUowB^blrds, *2218, 2216-16; 13-3461; 

egg l o B f, 7-face 1766, 1760 
home of. 88-6762. 84-6290 
see also Barn-swallows 
Swallow-tail, a butterfly, 18-3011, 3020 
Swallow- wort i see Celandine 
" SWamp Box)” see Marion, Francis 
Swamp-rose-mallow, a plant, 19-5092 

S-M8 8460 

S 5 S S 0.2350 

in’* Ugly Duckling,” 7-{706 
aullls ror pens, 13-3482 
— see *’ Lohengrin ” 

_ T _ Jermanyi see Walther von der 

Swa?°ln e story? 88-6017, 84-6287, 6340 
Iwm, Of bees. 11-2861, 2866 
Bwarthmoro College, name of, 88-5937 
Swavthmora Ball, and Margaret Tell, 88-5925 
Sw ar t wont, Captain Abraham, and flag, 81-5493 
Sweat, centre of, 8-1924 
movement of, 16-4117 . 

emr&ft r* 

isseaaMi&LtMf 1 ”' “- 4117 


fumes 


3435 

rears* War, 17-4555 

i&a.'tiw&r 1 -'* 


la tlwNi 

_ se$ P alBQ jhjrty Tears* War 

in Canada, 1-230, 88-5946 
name of 14-8652 

isBnsBgssr w,m 


Sweet-gum, a tree: see Llquidambar 

ustsabsum^ «* 

TSHKTOA* 004 * 

production of, 8*8236 
Sweets, at home, 14-8552 

jwe yn, king of Denmark, 14-8654 
Swleten, Ghysbreoht van, character In 
“Cloister and the Hearth,** 18-4070 
Swift, Jonathan, English author, 8-1338, 7-1715, 

Swift, a lizard, 6-1211 
Swifts, birds, 0-2215-16 
Mm, of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 18-4090 
Swim-bladder, of ftsh, 15-4000 
Swimming, and specific gravity. 18-3829 
easier fit salt water, 8-2011 
how to leam, 10-8897 
reason for, 14-3568 
teaching, 6-1161 
tricks of, 6-1362, 11-2726 
under water, 7-1652 

Swi nburne, Algernon a, English poet, 83-6040 
Swiss, and watches, 8-1540 
In America, 8-581 
in Canada, 88-5946 
in North Carolina, 88-6958 
oath of the, at Ruetll, 18-2983 
troops In France, 8-2280 
Swiss Guards, defence of Tullerieb, 7-1820, 
0-2284, 16-4106. 88-5848 
Switch, of electric light, 14-3678 

RSSKSfw'irMUPf 1 M - , ‘” 

Switzerland, animals of, 8-510 
family tour In, 88-6841 
flag of, IP-2992 

history of, 1-130, 10-2559, 14-3543 
ice and snow In, 10-2628, 2581, 13-3250 
lake-dwellings of, 18-2984 
legendary history of, 7-1705 
maps of, 18-2991, 88-5841 
president of, 84-6261 
Roman church in, 10-9552 
traces of Napoleon in, 9-2288 
Switzerland of Amerloai see Rocky Mountains 
of Canada 

Bwlveller, Biohard, character In "Old Gurioslty 
Shop” 11-2774 
Sword, diamond, 4-1054 

Of King Arthur, 4-881-82, 885, 8-1995, 13-3372 
of Mercury, 4-1051 
of St Stephen, 11-2896 
Spain’s heroes’ swords. 13-3344 
Sword-hill, a humming-bird, 7-1756 
Sword-fish, attacks whales, 4-1071-72 
Sword-lily i see Gladiolus 
Sybrandt, character In “Cloister and the 

SyoamSS h blb5cal! ,! 13-3266 
European maple, 13-8266 
for whistles, 10-3902 
wood of. 80-6352 
see also Buttonwood, Plane-tree 

BydenhanS Lord!’ governor of Canada, 6-1272 
Sydney/Cape Breton, 81-5544, 6546 
see also Canada, noways and canals 
Sydney, capital of New South Wales, 8-865, 
6-1368, 1372, 1492 

Sydney Evening Herald, Parker and, 18-4827 
Sylvester XX, pope, and crown of St. Stephan, 
81-5654 


« Sylvie and Bruno/* authorship of, «-t482 
Symbols, bone and horn pictures as, 18-3479 

Syn^|^o^ < WlUdam, steamboat of, 10-2486-97, 

— body, 10-2464 



10-2802 

principle of, 8-786 . 

Duke of, Shakespearian character, 


KTSS; 


1764 


6542 
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8y rim, Mki of, in “ Canterbury Tolee, 8-496 
Syria, animals In, 4*1011 
Sift of, BO-5788 
glass in, a-l 268 
History, 1-127: 90-5280 
peninsula of, 14-8866, 2862 
plague in. s-1207 

«eSKBK*" 

Syringe, working of, 1S-S963 
Syrup, saccharine, 3-706 
System, American, of Clay, 10-2486 
decimal, 3-2006 
duodecimal, 8-2006 

hl&h-pressure for fire-fighting, 88-5768 
metric, 14-2672; 89-6728 
postal, 83-6015 

ventilating: see Jack, house of 
see also Feudalism, Nerves, Seigneurs, Sun 
ffstohenji, Count, of Hungary, 11-2005, 31-6666 
BiepesTcasUe of, 81-5650 


“Tabard tan, pilgrims at, 9-492-93. 13-2988 
Tabb, John Banister, poems, see Poetry Index 
Tabernacle, Jewish, 94-6830 
Tabltha: see Dorcas . 

Table, Knights of the Round, In “ Table Round,* 
4-888 

made from cheesebox, 18-4707 
of spools, 17-4886 

srea&r ?-%jr ,0E 

Table-cloth, Cluny lace, 91-5686 
Table-cover, in applique work, 19-5030 
of huckaback, 18-4828 
Table Bound, stories of, 13-8282, 8371 
TaUe-sauare, In ribbon- work, 8-2189 

■sshflTiHiSf »««• 

Taohot, Frlnoeas, character in “Egyptian Prin- 
cess. 93-5961 

Taoltus, Roman historian, 9-536 
Taokler, for weaving, 19-4898 
Tackiest see Football 
Taokleton, character in Cricket on the 
Hearth/’ 9-2302 

»«i* 

Tadpole, consciousness of tail, 16-4278 
young of frog, 3-673, B-1218, 10-2473 , 

Taffril, Blent., character in “ Antiquary,” 

7-1669 

Taffy, making. 1-256 8-2145 
Taft. Iiorado, American sculptor, 18-4675 
Taft, William K., administration of, 13-8488, 
8495 

as gov ernor of Philippines, 8-2152 
as president. 9-2380 
came from Ohio, 9-2382 
Tag, gameb of, 3-618 

Tagus Biver, in Iberian Peninsula, 13-8887, 8347 
Tahiti, island of, in Pacific, 8-1491 
Tail, of ant-eater, 4-1016-18 
of cocks. 83-6817 _ 

of comet, 10-2542, 2546 
of fish, 4-1067 

of flowers, 19-8816, 13-4135; see also Spurs 
of kangaroo, 91-5664 
of llsard. 3-1218 
of man. 10-2467 

3 SSbbfftifo 
SSfflBdP" 

S&taW" 

see also Birds • 

mssffsmir 

Talutsr^oj^arM* h, And talWng-jtoacMoe, 

Taj Mahal, a tomb, 34636-37: 7*171 6 
Takamins, Dootor, and adrenal glands, 88-6014 
Takls, an animal, 93-8602 * 


vatasui mym**# 






TaUasssi see Height 
Tallow-dip, a Wna of oandli 
Tally-ho, in “ To® Brown's 


both Patterson* U 
nsssi see Height 




Talmud, sacred book of Jews, 94-9819 
stories from the, 13-4990; 90-5184 
Tamanoir, an ant-eater: see Ant-eater 
Tamarisk, a shrub. 30-5812, 5218 
Tameausd, Indian ohtef, 1-199 
Ta merls aei see Timur 
h Taming of the Bhrew," by BhttlusjM 

5s£rw^.,™a,ir w 




Tanks, for oil-carrying, 

“ Tannhauser," by WagnerL li-8296 
Tannin, In tea and coffee, 13-8414 
Tanning, process of, 11-2888 
Tansy, a plant, 4-9*. 13-4186, 4212 
Tantalum, rare metal, 33-6994 
Tantrama r, marsh of. 1-224 
Taoism, a religion, 13-8026 
Tapayaxlni see Toad, homed 

cartoons for, 3-7«2 
of Penelope, 4-980 
of Raphael. 18-5106 
Tapioca, a food, 17-4506 
Tapir, an animal, 4-1011 
and horse, 83-6062 

Taple^, character in “Martin Chussle- 

Taproot, of sand-plants, 30-5211 
Tar. ana American colonise, 4-994 
for ocean cables, 13-4999 
from gas- making, 8-416 
from Georgia. 39-5958 
from pines, 91-6430 
stains of, 91-6644 
see also Coal-tar 
Tara, Irish council at, 91-5661 
Taranaki, province of New Zealand. 3-1488 
Tarantino, an Imaginary lllnesa, 13*3363 ^ 
Tarantula, a poisonous spider, 13-3191, 8268 
Tarapaca, province of, 30-9866 


wvaiwv »uu xwiuvj «v*voii 

Tariff. Canadian, »-li80 
in direct tax, 0-1394 

™ n ^'» U T 


Ttt^e,%^>rottd, legendary king of - Ifeij ac, 
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“Tarjari^of Tatdse on," by Daudet, 19*4619 j 
Tartars, and Bulgaria, 13-8242 

sassF.fttkiJi 1 * 

invaded Russia 14-6798 
spread of, 16-8928 
see also Mongols 

!*8i38L SaSSl of 1 Turkestan, 16-8805 


Tee. of golf, 18-3211 

£»st 

and sugar-oa no, 18-8416 
cau*,e of headache, 83-5726 
chattering of, 17-4488 
de<aylng, 18-8180 
growth and use of, 8*8077 
held by jaws, 10-2672 
not alive outside, 8-1195 
of beaver, 8-678 
of bitds, 3-801 
of crocodiles, 8-1221 
of flehes, 10-2477-78, 2610 
of flowers and fruits, 18-4126 
of frog. 6-1216 
of goiilla s. lif-3272 
of hippopotamus, 4-1014 
of horse, 18-8097 , 88-6061 
of snakes, 6-1280. 1*87 
of sphenodon, 8*1210 
of whales, 4-1068-69 
outgrowths of skin, 8-1982 
work of, 88-5904 

Teheran, capital of Persia, 16-8859, 8862-68 
Tehuantepec, Isthmus of, 17-4297, 4405 
Tehuelohes. Indian tribe, 17-4606 
Tejada, Sebastian Xi. de, Mexican president, 
17-4404 

Telegram, how we send %, 14-8676 

*ssssss rseM^' 

Telegraph, development of, 8-8109, 11-8713, 

in desert, 6-1372 
in London, 14-3679 
In New Zealand, 6-1490 . 

in South Australia, 6-1372 
in\ option of, 13-3491 
indium used in, 38-6875 
makers of. 17-4441 
Telegraph-oabl*i see Cable 
Telegraph-olerkt at Delhi, 18-4799 
Telegraph-lines, Why do they hum 9 7-1886 
Telegraph-ofloe, in London. 14-3679 
Telegraph-Wires, sagging of, 18-8146 
Telegraphy, early, (Pill 9 
wireless. Invention of, 6-1119, 6-1449-60. 

14-3573, 3684-86, 17-4448. 80-5855 
see also Telegiam, hoW'We send a 
Tsl-el-Amarna, tablets, 18*4964, 4970 
Telemaohus, a hermit. 3-086 
Telemaohus, son of Ulysses, 1-74 
Telephone, and Edison. 84-6851 
development ot, 11-2717 
foi (livers, 84-6812-14 
in New Zealand. 8-1490 
makers of, 17-4411. 4446 
making a, 1-247 
that a bo> can make, 19-5122 
wa\es of ether in, 18-4230 
wonder of, 8-339 
see also Jack, house of 
Telephony, wireless, 80-6366. 81-6642 
Telescope, and Galileo, 7-1680; 8-1968, 1967 
astronomical, 8-1967, 1969, 3>2t04 ” 
making a simple, 14-8785 
meaning of, 11-2738 r 

powei of, 7-1790 

Telford, Thomas, planned Gota Canal, 14*2460 
Tell, William, Swiss legendary patriot, 1-120, 
7-1703, 18-2983. 298& 

Telramund, Frederick, Count of, character in 
“ I.ohei*fW’ 81-6601 

“ Temperance i M see Elisabeth, Queen, Guyott, 

Temperance, fresco of. 7-1686 
Temperance, Bouse of, in "Pasrle Queene,” 

wtu ,m 

and pulM, 18-.01S, IT-417, 
contracts or expands matter, 18*4024 
effects of* 17-4894 
measuring. 14-107$ 
normal, 

of Sd^4-’8M^1#.4110 

thermometer lor highest and lowest, 17-4895 
see^also NfoSn, Thing*, hot and cold 


" Tart,” by Cowper, 98-6081 

sssai 1 ^ sttitwr e ‘ 1367 > 14,5 

fruit in, 8-1874 

history of. 8-882, 866. 8-1120, 8-1167-68, 1174 
island Of, 6-1874 

Taanmalan Devil, an animal, 4-876, 879 
jMwwIis Wolf, an animal, 4-879 
Tassel, of corn, 89-6874 
of flag, 81-6491 
Tasttt, and Lorraine. 18-6106 
Taeeo (Torquato), Italian poet, 8-1661 
Taste, bad taste a protection, 18-8454 
different tastes, 18-3230 


of flag, 81-6491 
TasSt, and Lorraine. 18-6106 
Tasso (Torouato), Italian poet, 8-1561 
Taste, bad taste a protection, 18-8454 
different tastes, 18-3230 
duty of. 88-6904 
law Of. 18-9148 

sense of, 14-8691. 18-8907, 18-4685-37 
tongue organ of. 8-2178 
various kinds of taste* 8-2174 
Taste-bulbs, of the mouth, 8-2178; 18-4272 
Tate, Bakun, hymns of, 8-2015 
poems: se4 Poetry index 
Tate Canary* exhibits in.18-4174 
“ Teller,” a periodical, 18-4784-25 
Taube, type of aeroplane, 1-178 
Tavern, Fraunoc’s* In New York, 8-1890 
Taxation, ana Congress, 6-1435, 1438 
and United States Courts, 8-1487 
in United States, 18-3491 
of the American colonies, 8-1114 
Taxation without representation, the slogan, 

Tax-collector, in w Canterbury Tales," 15-398 
Teams, direct and Indirect 8-1393 
early United States, 6-1394 
in Egypt, 16-4304 
in England, 4-866, 868, 1043 
In Europe. 10-2596 


of states, 8-1391 

on American colonies, 4-900, 996, 1006 
on food-stuffs, 18-3183 
on glass windows, 6-1261 
on white phosphorus matches, 3-812 
skins or produce for, 7-1834 
Tey-Bridge, 1-24. a-3io 
Tayoete, a Plelade, 13-3374 
Taylor, a golf champion, 19-3214 
Taylor, Bayard, poems see Poetrv Index 
Taylor^JBenjamln Franklin, poems see Poetty 

xw&T?— . poems see Toetr> Index 
TUflor, Jeffreys, poems see Poetiy Index 
Taylor, John, and cats, 88-6052 
Taylor, Rowland, martyrdom of, 19-5094 
Taylor, Central Saohary, as president, 8-2043, 
8-2382, 18-3488. 3432 
from Louisiana, 9-2x82 
In Mexican War, 7-1842, 1844-46 
Tea, as a drink, 13-3406 
how to prepare, 18-3327 
In New Guinea, 6-1492 
in North Carolina, 88-6975 
not a food, 18-8188 
Story of, 88*6970*71 
tax on. 4-996, 998 _ 

water for, 14-8685, 3780, 17-4685 
Why does it rise, 1-170 
see also Labrador-tea, New Jersey tea, etc. 
Teach, Sdwmrd. a pirate, 8-882 
see aloe Blackboard 
Tea-eMHluafternoon, 91-6445 
dravra-ttread work^g-2867 

^^%rfld^4263-64 

.wptasL 
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jloutta, »-224 

_jhenge, a temple, 8-1960 
: also Egypt 


80-5298, 5289; 



Kn#S8, Island of, 5-1041 _ 
SMManfb admission of, f- 
and Jackson, 8-784 
capital of, 43-5969 

asssrsRif^'S&M 

Indian* of, “ 


Moses, #44980 
1884 i 10*3489 


*nW»i« Ip.' 

presidents 
secession of 


4849 


2046; 13-3492, 88-5957 
is cartoon ** Dropping 


imitates moon, 18-4704 
Tennis-court, making, 17-4879 
oath in the. 10-4104 

Tennyson, Alfred, lkord, anagram from name of, 

5 ^ 60 h, eisT 

and nature, 0-2237 
English poet, 4-923, 1055, 83-6086 
poems, 4-1056, 81-5411. see also Poetry Index 
portrait bust of, 10-4672 
sayings of. 14-8777, 17-4584 
Tennyson, Charles, English poet, 88-6086 
Tennyson, Lord, son or poet, 88-6037 
Tennyson-Turner, O., poems see Poetry Index 
Tenoohtltiani see Mexico, City of 
Tenons, in wood-joints, 0-1520 
Tens, why we count in, 8-2005 
Tenses, of veibs, 13-8375 


Tents, 


angler-fish, 
jals, 0-1420-2 . 
scene In tent, 


of sea-animals, 0-1420-21 , ^ -8404 


28 


2412 
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Termites, destructive^ ants, 4- 

T W-fowl | 0 ^-f«48?l4, 1 l%2, 1796, 0-8840 
also Noddv 


lean wrltei, 8-2098 
0-1396 

1018 11-8972-74 


see 

a _ 

Texts HOVa, ship, 81-54 


T«rta»eotta, Kobbla’s^fljures in, 11-2797 


T»r yt t ss i <!^f U &&fted 8 |eates, 0-1485, 0-2147 

BgSl ! gffipar > “■* 0S7 

see also Aslan Of Terror 
Terror* ship, flX-5458, 6464 
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t, 10-4804 



2325- 
poems see 
writings of, 

“Thaddcus oi 
Thales. Or ‘ 

" 7-1676 
Thames 

Thames 

14-3652 
Thaast, Isis of. 


SJgBS 


wcisuskaBv 
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Theatre, for shadows: ebe 
Greek, in California. 
in time of Charles fL 
of OhaJcwpeejVc 
Thebes, Xing of, an 



Jioapi2il! C 10-8446 
girls putting up, 14-3753 
of Arabs, 08-60M-99, 6104 
of Indians, 1-16-17 
Tepees, Indian tents, 10-2577 
Teredo, destructive sea-animal, 10-2615-16 
Teresa, character in " Cloister and the Heat th,” 

isfev-risr^rr 


SraJstSS', AtheSSf^^eSmaO, Mfl l#f 

00-5308 
OhSMS, 


Theol 


Acre, m 



home of Isaac WatU. 0*2014 
Greek poet. 90*5308 

rsos, wfr* 9t Justtniaa, l#*ll*9 
Ing of name, 8-683 


io Laurie 


married Constantins, 40-8*66 
i*. ampem. and 01 Ambrose* 
lO-*uS0-Sl y. 

**‘ m; m ^ ut * 

Thors, do we see what Is not* JhOlt 
Thsrmo-dynamdof. science of, 

Thermometer, and heat-level, 17-4501 
mercury in, 8-1318 

various Wnds of. 0.1967-86, 18-3910* «N»*4 
The^o^yim', pass of, 8-1122; ##-5*90* IIO^K 
Thermos, meaning of. #1-5607 

w v*taa^^ x , t 

painting of myth, 7^1 M W* 

‘ y 
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effect of temperature on, 18-4024 
fading Sf. 18-l*27 62g9 

fSftl SVrn, 

mranhur 1MH * 


5-1.5. 

If nil bonk were to live, 8-2086 
immediate right of, 13-8386 
In mid-air, 4-1686 

lejMflde 6 ^ 9-2403, 11-2768 
lifting and gravitation, 49-6814 
made at dinner-table, 4-2267 
makers of beautiful, 88-6171 
measuring from a distance, 14-8172 
moving in spaee, 10-2529 
poetry of common, 8-1291 
right way to clean, 17-4494 
right way to do, 41-6647 
right way to mead, 14-4294 

sepsis 0 


seeing the smallest, 19-4880 
some colder than others? 8-698 

ssL'&mu 

that bend and breafe 44-6891 
that creep and crawl, 13-8366 

Wo„. M-5.H 

ti n do t ln V aw1cwLrd 7 sltuationB, # 18-4045 
yellow with age, 18-2911 _ . . 


T^jMS^Book* of g TamUlar * Bee Tables of Con- 

mngs to Make and Things to Dot see Tables 
of Contents 

M Thinker,” by Rodin, 18-4174 
* *y**-— T and best speakers, 89-6896 
famous modern. 14-4164 
«£mmgf game or, 41-6664 
Thirsty. what makes us, 5-1289 
nkrtM, Why do they say 18 Is unlucky 4 


fUnMtt Amendment, to the Constitution, 

“€fejS5S.r7?7 . 0( ’ - !074> 1 ™ 68 - 5,> ' 
*ts^^vw“& 3 m i# - 41,! ' 4186 4807 

na tSonaf ’emblem of Scotland, 19-3186 89-5816 

H sOe also Plume-thistle, Russl&n- 

TMmHMi wo Goldfinch 
T illS'dowSi under microscope, 9-2333 
miffiwood. ltiss Solan, character in " Pen- 

the apostles, 9-2351 

rland, 3-773 18-4462 
|0 IK.), and West Point, 

8056-61. 2068, 83-6969 

i Scottish poet, 9-2403 
Murick Jl-6669 

mam* from, 14-6133 
Uglier of Canada, 

r“?r e ’ •** 

mm / Three Rivers, 

: see Poetry Index 
9 


Iboiun^lk fosepHi comment on gravitation, 
type of mind, 19-4999 

USSF&ff iSSfewT Ke,vln ’ M 

Tho^od of thunder, 1-94, 8-466; 13-2649. 


Thorax, of ant, 11-2970 
of the body, 14-4200 
see also Chest 

Thorean, Henry Oh American writer, 4-1609, 
1618, 11-2985 
extracts from, 19-8062 
Thorgauby, church at. 94*6884 
Thorough, death of, 41-5554 
Thorn-apple, poisonous plant, 17-4661. 4664 
ThornoUffsV character In 44 Rob Boy, 6-1628 
Thomoy Island, In the Thames, 18-4681 
Thorns, for pins, 19-6001 
in the finger, 13-8440 
insects that resemble, 14-8447, 8458 
means of climbing, 1-169 
of locust, 17-4662 
of trees, 90-5888 

Thorn-tree, In IrlBh legend, 14-8624 
the enchanted, 7-1706 

Thorxjwoft, Kamo, English artist, 14-4174, 

Thoroughwort, as medicine, 4-966 
see also BoAeset 

Thorne*®** Kartwlolf, poems see Poetry 

ThorenOdsen ^(Albert B.), Danish sculptor, 

Thothmes m, obelisks of, 18-4848, 19-6039 
ThouKhtj^about things that do not interest us 

and words, 0-1413 

coming and going of thoughts, 8-1411 

expressed by artists, 19-6079 

game of what Is my thought like 4 98-5920 

72S& 5SS® Bhu “- s - !64 

process of thinking, 4-1412, 19-4996, 5022, 
6079 

reading, 9-2270, 84-6299 
singleness of, 19-5021 
speed of, 16-4112 
stopping, 10-6022 
teaching, 19-6021 
what Is 4 6-1412 

Thousand, Retreat of the Ten see Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand 

Thousand Island Park, pleasure resort. 93-6123 
nonsand isles. In the St Lawrence, 83-6121-22 
Thraoe, king of see Diomedes 
Thrace, history of, 13-8247, 80-6160 
Thrashers, birds, 9-2846, li-8463 
egg of, 7-face 1766 
Thread, drawn-work, 9-2367 
making cotton, 19-4886, 4890 
“ Three Clerks, 1 ’ by Trollope, 9-2828 
||Tliree Golden Apple#,” authorship of, 64481 
Three-mretty-faces-under-one-hood t see Pansy 
Three Htvsrs, Canadian town, 3-758 1 93-6144 
Three Bisters, an island, 83-6123 * * 

Thrasher, a shark, 10-2476 
Threi^-maehln... for agtleultuie, 8-1184 

Thrift,’ a plant, 3-2089, 18-4762 
Thrift, a virtue, 9-2424 
Throat, bleeding of, 14-4929 
lump in the, 18-4696 
Throat-pouch, of Heard, 8-1211 
Throgmorton, BUsabeth, married Raleigh, 


Thr^jmarton, BUsabeth, married Raleigh, 

peacock see Peacock Throne 
Throne-room, at Persepolis. 90-6145 

“ Thron^b° the* booking Glass,” authorship of. 

ssafess. m me jot »«•. 


Tluuihj^ Irirds, 9-2109, 8112, 9-21 

nest* oi, flSfWr 

See also Missel-thrush, etc 


Thun, P< 
Thun, St 
Thunder, 


U!.i, 1,-48, 1 
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Thuring^touidgrave of, and Wftither, 18-9194 
Thnrio. Shakespearian character, 8-940 
Thursday, name of. 1-04. 2-480 
Thyme,a plant, 18-8217 , 18-4955, 4080 
see also water-thyme 

Tiberius, emperor of Home. 8-686 
Tiber Surer, lh Italy, 8-486. 18-8074 
see also Rome, grandeur that was 
Tiber*, 8te, the cat, 81-6589 
Tibet, a fur, 18-5078 
Tibet, and turquoise, 84-8888 
animals of. 8-295. 88-6008 
costumes of, 18-8991 
land of, 15-8924 
map of, 16-3998 

Tibia, bone of the leg, 18-2571. 18-4201 
Ticino Hirer, in Italy, 18-2982, 3078 
Tlok-birds, with community neets, 0-2243 
Tickling, laughter caused by, 17-4488 
TiokaTuf e-history of. 13*8857, 8884 
n^-taok, game of. 4-985 
Tioonderoga, Champlain’s battle near, 8-278 
Tides, cause of, 1-88 
effect of, 13-3388 
In the earth's cruet, 18-3088 
in the St l^awrence, 88-6123 
influence on prehistoric life, 8-377 
of air, 1-43 

of early earth, 8-2211 
of Are on sun, 1-43 
of Fundy, 1-224 80-5386, 81-5647 
red-hot, of earth. 8-825 
why two, 15-4022 
wonder of time and, 9-2293 
see also Moon, Nova Scotia. Sun, etc 
Tiergarten Park, in Berlin, 11-2761 
Tierra del Fnego, Archipelago of, 17-4506 
natives of. 14-3864 

Tiffany, Lonls O., glass work of, 16-4221 
Tiftts/capltal of Georgia, 14-3728, 3804 
T ige?, an animal, 1-151, 168, 156. 162. 81-6662, 
89-5801, 5802, 94-8242 
and Mowgli, 81-5467 
and porcupine, 3-681 
and the traveler, 98-6183 
claws of, 3-675 
in India, 8-1681 
making stuffed cloth, 3-727 
mimicry of, 18-8448 

sabre-toothed, 1-14, 50, 155. 206, 4-1016, 
11-2919, 14-8670 
skull of, fc£2572 

u?k of. r Sf?SE0e° u * ,r *' l '* 1T 

ft see Lily, varieties of 
*" , an Insect, 18-8011 
walkers on, 15-3998 

X, king of Assyria, 19-4964 




as. king of Assyria. 15-4965 

*Tttl, saved bears, M-1025 



revi ew at, 4-862 


to Greenwich Ob- 


f Vciyty contrifau 
TUdsn, 8swel 9 * Democratic candidate, 5-2877; 


“ Old Mortality,” 





iff S 7 lW 



i mt** 


rorway, 14-8667, 8662 



Timby, 

**»•» c 

Green' 

local and-. 

messurerntw 

problem eoft 

BffiST 

unit of, 

_ wonder of _ 

Wnks. Pathtef 
Tlme-looki — 



Timbrow^chSSaoS? 






and the Ptaoi 




W-K00 


British trade in, 1-208 
for cutlery, 18-4804 
for mirrors, 6-1268 

In AiMtnhafS-Wl 
in cw?e,'io-5S 

: 

Tinder, for fire, 8-868 r 

from fungus, 18-4888 

•**. 1 

magic, 15-4128 
use of, 8-811 
Tinker Aril, - 

5SS!*!35>. 1 

SS£j§ 

Tip, a foul, see 


^character tn -Peter 




, J Of. 18-8481 

M ffpgeoaaoe and 


too^ origin of 0 gfejfe 



fire, mending a punctured, 
of rubber. 88-5794 
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Tiredness, cause of, 8-1169. 7-1879 
see also Fatigue 

Tirsah, character in “Ben Hur/' 88-6368 
Tissaphsr&es, treachery of, 18-5117. _ 

ISrcs; jfssm * 

nervous, 5-1168 

once living, as conductors of heat, 18*4336 
Isty-tostyi see Guelder-Rose 


Tisty-tostyL 

Tit, a bird. 85-5761 
egg of. 7-face 176 
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**1^-4591. 4594 

of, 8-709; 


8-^174-76. lltlfi 



TitLoaoa, 

Titicaca, . 

Titles, and 

SXVmm, 0h»i 
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■ a weed, 10-4204, 4210 

alng by. f5*6833 

see also Musbroom 
"To a JHghtlngnle," by Keats, 09-8020 
Tobacco, early planting of, 1-18. 4-204; 01-5410 
rly tnyu.a. w,4 o| 

Suit kSfi£'l*4(U 

s&AtM 

iMk ««-« 

awf 41 " 

sssBR’wat sna- •*“ 

substitute for, 00-5210 
white, 10-4014 

Tobaooo-b flndne s i , smoking causes, 13-2417 
Tobaooo-heart, cause of, 13-2417, 98-6108 
Tobaeoo-worm: see Cotton-boll worm 
TObago, West Indian Island, 83-6048 
Toboggan, Indian sled, 9-2865, 19-4880, 80-5222 
Toboggan-slides, on Mount Royal, 90-5223 
Toby, character in " The Chimes,” 9-2299 
Todd, John, husband of Dolly Madison, 0-401 
Todd, Mary, married Lincoln, 0-402 
Too-oapi see Shoes 
Toes, of the foot, 10-2971, 2578-74 
walking without, 10-1470 
why ten. P-2008 • 

Tift, meaning of. 2-470 • 

Toggle i see Knots 
Togo, German colony, 11-2771 
“ To Kaye and To Mold,” by Johnston, 8-2101 
"Tollers Of the Bea," by Hugo, 19-4 J2&. 80-5312 
Toltiooth, Edinburgh prison, 11-2813 
in “Heart of Midlothian," 7-1774 
TOtetio, college in. 17-1570 k 
Toledo, Spanish city, 10-1388, <817 
Tolls, of Panama Canal, 01-5598 
**mtUff* Bi0k0 vriMht Russian writer. 



natives of Mexico, 17-4400 
. rora benzol, 8-4“ ‘ 
a pigeon, 80-5180 


character In “Water Babies’’ 15-8831 
l^wfe, Indian hatchet, 10-2576 


e, a lake, 88-5848 
a food-plant, 1-15, 
jru, 17-4610 


, . 5-1159 

17-4610 

..dvatlon of, 18-2096; 13-3442 

T^at CKironm see Cotton -boll worm 


14-3554 


by pibdm 14-3766 

OttfohMLb} Hughes, 19-43 37 . 

"Torn Onn'i Schooldays," by Hughes, 19-413t 
Tombs, Gen. Grant's tomb, 3-789 
Gothic, 19-6041 


in rock&Bifil 


Lady Grlmston’s tomb, 7-1701 
Mkusplus* tomb, 90-5207^ 
Napoleon's tomb, 81-5538 
of Caliphs, 93-611$ 

O kings; « 

ns, 15-3859 


'of Egyptian king? 83-6184, 6187 
of Persians 


see also Egypt. India 
i and Ca: 


anova, 80-5381 

Tommy, problem concerning, 3-624 
Tommy Toe-bitert see Tadpoles 
— — | n g nomQ story. 15-3875 

v," by Mark Twain, 9-1608, 1620 
town, 15-3804 
an engine 3-6Q3, 605 
■toryTi-llS, 9-1478 
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Tonsils, _andtaste, 13-4287 


Toolw 
Too Little I 
Tools, cleaning. 


Mcart ItaUan^ explorer. 9*278 


of Indians, 1-13*17 

«dmrfe.w: u&r* «"• 

Too Muohi see Perissa 

TooSaS&^wfiat^wX 1-197 

Tooth-powder) 1 use° of airline, 3-2080 
Toothwort, a plant, 11-2884; 17-4472, 4474 
Top, shows equilibrium, 14-8671 
spins forever, 9-804 
Topas, precious stone, 84-6877-78, 0888 
Topham, r. W„ pictures, 19-4028, 39-5924, 
94*S828 

Toplsdy, Augustus M- hymns of, 9-2017-18 
poems see Poetry Index 
Toques, of the Araucanlans, 17-4500 
Torah, law, 84-6834 
Torbarg, diver of, 13-3209 
Torch, for light, 9-098 
Greek, and runners, 1-98 
Toroh-bearersi see Camp-Fire Girls 
Toroh-llly: see Knipbofia 
Toro Lake, In Klllarney, 81-6568 
Toreadors, bull-fighters, 19-8845 
Tories, Canadian loyalists,. 9^1^71,^ 1J74 ^ 


the Revolution, 4-1002, 100 
6-1899 


durlni 

6- li.. _ 

during War of 1812, 
see also Party, the Tory 
Tornado, cause of, 93-6990-91 
sei also Cyclones, Whirlwinds 
Toronto, burning of, 6-1898-09 

capital of Ontario, 1-228-31: 9-756; 9-1454, 

7- 1770 94$7S; 91-5400; ST-6123 
Queen's Park, 1-229, 281 

York on site of. 3-767 
Toronto Globe, influence of, 19-4823 
Toronto. University of, in Canada. 81-5400, 
5402 

Torpedo, a fish: see Ray, electrto 
Torpedo, a swimming trick, 11-2726 
Torpedo, of submarine, 88-5862 

working of a, 88-0868, 89-8209 
Torpedo-boat, early use of, 93-6204 
rescue from, 19-8296 

Torpedo-boat destroyers, of the United States. 
83-6209 

Torpedo-bombs, 1-182 
Torpedo-float, fancy swimming, 15-3869 
Torquatus: see Manlius. Titus 
Torque, golden collar, 10-2666 
Torqucmada (Juan C 
Torquflstoue, Oaetls 


Torqucmada (Juan del, and rubber, 88-6798 
Torquflstoue, Oaetls of. In “Ivanhoe," 7-1866 
Torrens, Lake, discovered, 8-867 

S53- 

Guinea, 9-1492 . ^ 

Torretto, and Canova. 90-5382 uX . 
Torricelli (Bvangiflista), Italian ptiyyicfrt, 
15-3978-80 

and eagle, 19-8 098 
and hate, 9-508 , 

and Japanese boy, 99-6027 
as a pet. 9-514-16 19-5188 
Tortoise, character in “ Alice In Wonderland," 


_ 18-3158 


rasau*? 1 . 



\ 

“- 4067 

"Tottel’s Misoeflatty," collection of poetry, 

WiE. 
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assags ;# 

Toul, bishopric 
Toulon, jifffflf' 

a SMB. r 


?i%WM 

w- m * 


r-4i$t 


Touloita#. Fi 

isssiss!’ 

xonnniQMt 


ijlamoad, 0-1200 


revolution of. 33-6044 
ToumI, Uviud, carpenter, 4rl068 

4 - loSS 

picture by J MacWbirter, lb-5119 
Pisa's leaning; 3A-3080, 14-8691 
round, 81-6666 
see also Lily-tower 
Tower-bridge, 1-34, 88 
Tower Falls, In Yellowstone Park, 3-537 

itiv "*■ 

little pilnces In the, 3-1992, 18-4684 
Nithsdale's escape from. 8-2236 
Towhee, egg of, 7-faoe 1760 
Town, how the children saved the, 4-982 
Towns, free. 18-2596, la-2986 
see also Hanseatic Leagup 
Toy, Egyptians' toys, 18-4844, 4849-60 
mending broken, 16-4294 
to disguise voice, SS*il70 
to measure wind, 8-1699 
toys of Gzeek children, 80-6206 
Toy-railway, 14-3688 
Toy-submarine, how to make, 18-8431 
Toy-torpedo, making, 18-3901 
Tey-ioo, animals for, 8-619, 727, 4-840, 987, 
8-1000, 18-3117 

Tracy, De. built fort at Sorel, 83-6124 
Tracks, of railway, 8-312 
Tractor, for agriculture, 11-2714 
Traddles, character In "David Copperfleld," 
11-2863 

Trade, Congress and, 6-1485 
laws forbidding foreign, 6-1897 
of colonies, 4-993-94 
see also Commerce 
Trade-oonnollo, of Canada. 18-4128 
Traders, of fur-trade, 18-4836, 4838 
Trade-unions i see Labor-unions 
Trade-wind, and rain, 88-6874 
cause of. 18-4232. 83-5990 




mas, in London, 3-: 

9B9V as*" 


-TOM Ot a* 


low, 

a plant. 17-4567, 4661 


by Parker, 18-4327, 
and rail-run vehicles. 


G.^S5 r r ^,W 


power of stop] 





ru^|ttUdln63 of. *M**2 
Ji^tiao party, In M Guliivar* 



_nd the woi\es, 
difficulties of 


TrapneU, 

Tilpi^fo? for-i^nAla®^i-50f8 , 

and the heron, B4^28jT v 


SKSTSw h <&hr«3l^5w,MT'»* i M4**4' 

Trawler, a boafc 18-8948 , 

Tray, how to make, 8-491 ' 

*?r$2P orgasm 

of Rhampsinltus, 7-1912 

recovered by dlvsirf 84*4916 

- 

Treasure-ships, of Spain, see GaHettf* 1 
*”*«!£.•* e3&7 n "*“* at “** 

MM, 

Tree-pipit, egg Cf, 7-face 1760 
Trees, age of, 4-919 
American. 80-6387, 81-6429 
and Gothic arch. 18-8270 


British, 14 

rss t sf.ti%»a^ MI 

elasticity of, 4*921 
fairies of the, 16-4286 

visg&'ont'* *««» 
sjssar^u^^asiF 
gSSSS!V^..W "* hw * * MUi7 • , 
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Squire, In 44 Treasure Island,” 


Muk. digging. If-iili 

fravk^MlT^obamoter la “ Old Curiosity Shop,” 

3*550 

front Toils?' radian route through, 1-228 

irsnonni |m Sea-cucumber 

WMiii Mr Thomas, betrayed gunpowder plot, 

g# i 

iromiok' Diehard, engine of, 3-600, 603 
Mole, English act concerning, 4-1042 
lnAmeifca, 3-1487-38 
kibes, added to Russia, 14-3722 
rites, Eon boat, of Israel, 33-6116, 84-6330 


Trials, English act concerning, 4-1042 
lnAmeifca, 3-1487-38 
Tribes, added to RussUu 14-3722 
Tribes' Ten boat, of Israel. 33-6116, 34-6330 
Trlbaiel of Westphalia, 3-1490 
u Tribune of the Pooplei ” see Mlrabeau 
Triton* Pietro, Doge of Venice 3-1170 
44 Tribute Hone?' 4 * picture by Masaccio, 17-4592 
Trick, a drawing, ftB-6170 
aleg, 83-6170 
In moving-pictures. 30-5148 
in the water, 10-3898 

set of simple tricks. 1-106 
sleight-of-hand, 3-2358 « 

sTlmmlng^ IM 4 «* * 

to play, 4-848: 7-1717; 17-4492; 13-5130 

with a book, fc-1097 

with matches, 8-781 

with nuts, 88*5740 

with string, 33-5922 

see also Things to make and things to do 
Tricolor, flavor France, 3-2291 

T d l f lM bh. picture of, 10-face 2600 
TrUlftm' aflower. H-2&76-80 
TrMftjeSL island of, 31-5412, 83-6041. 6047-48 
frtal& gaps, or Book, on the Saguenay, 7-1771 
Trinity Church, In Boston, windows of, 13-4221 
in New York. 13-5014 
Trinity-herb i see Pansy 
frSofi a prise, 13-6040 
BdUl, making, 14-3785 
TrtSott, battle of, 13-8006-08 
lnArrlca, 16-4307-08 

" j}ffis « and^XsoWe," by Wagner. 13-8298 
TrutMabg of BoronnessS' Mr, legendary hero, 

s&ZZ&mi,. *-»«> 

Sa&S*J2fttun*arltlk , iiiuior, <> M121. ,128 

Tinw/rrtr 8 - nr-t*— * 4-1041, 7-10*2, 14-3647 

Troop, Don* character in "Captains Coura- 

HEKBr ter In "Captains Coura- 

Troplo^Wkta, ofSf Southern Ocean, 7-1644; 

TropSoe, cause trade winds, 13-4232 
heatof. 18*3945 

Troth ia4 heart of little, 33-5287 

■kQlHf, n horm. 88-6008 

44 Trotty,” character in ” Yhe Chimes," 3*2299 
Trwnroo*; Betsy, ^ character In " David Copper- 

1 1 • 


Lyoamesse, Mr, legendary hero, 


■48a bJ Canton, 14-3612 

ofPl*TV 76 n® 874; 10-8986 ; 33-6200, 

ijL erected statue to Emma Willard, 

fcg&SSx 

3-1389 


insect, 13-8194, 8203-04; 


Trudeau, Dr. Edward and Saranac, 33-5949 
Trudgen, swimming stroke. 10-3899 
True, Unole, character in Lamplighter,” 

•B8S2 Tti MM' 1 ' 

Trumpet, increases sound, 13-6028 
Trumpeter, a bird, 8-1970 
Trumpeters, pigeons, 3-2920 
Trumpet-vine, state flower, 83-5815 
Trumpet- weed i eee Joe-Fye-weed 
Trunk of the body. 16-4201; 13-4829 
TmnklfSi a dance. 11-2806 
Truro^H. agricultural college at, 31-5644, 

Truth, and thinking, 19-5083 
magic pen of, 8-2062 
Truth-teller, Thei see Alfred the Great 
Truxton, Thomas, American naval captain, 
13-3006 

Try on, D. W., American painter, 13-4262, 4254 
Try <m,^ William, governor of North Carolina, 

Trysail? of ship, 18-8959-60 
Tsai Dun, Invented paper, 13-8484 
Tsar, girl who saw the, 10-2446 
see also Csar 

Tsohalkovaky, Peter, musician, 18-3298 
Tsetse-fl^g injurious insect, 13-8194, 8203-04; 

Tuatera, a lizard, 83-6001 
see also Sphenodon 
Tabs, Eustachian. 84-6284 
ivory, in ” Magic Carpet," 7-1710 
liquids ascend, 19-4877 
of skin, 13-4117 . 

pneumatic, 13-8410-11 
to the ear, 18-8916 
Torricellian. 10-3978-80 
see also Guns, Jack, house of 
Tuberculosis, and alcohol. 31-6489 
and Saranac Lake, 88-5950 
cure of. 18-4627 

dangerous disease, 4-821. 906-09. 7-1804; 

11-2801-02; 13-3^20, 84-6386-68 
in cows. 11-2881 
Tuok, the Friar, 13-2630 
Tuouman, battle of, 80-5361 

Tudor, Henry i see Henry VII, king of England 
Tndor, furniture of, 83-6177 
Tndor-rose, heraldic flower, 13-8470 
Tndors. and Ireland, 81-5554 
English reigning family, 4-856 
Tuesday, name of, 1-93 
Tngbk character in "The Chimes," 9-2301 
Tug-of-war, a game, 3-785, 13-5122 
between steamships, 13-2489 
Tugs, naval, 83-6214 
sea-going, 10-2498 
work of, 10-2497 

Tuileries Palace, in Paris, 7-1826. 3-2284. 2291* 
10-4108, 4106, 91-5688; St-sfi* ’ 

see also Swiss Guards 

see also Music 

2?ri2 4 *- 6,68 

Tully-VeoSan, in "Waverley." 6-1498 

on _Q ul L.°* Guayaquil. 17-4510 

*"**** 

Tumbler, of lock. 34-6859 

Tumblers, how did frogs temp In? 6-1801 


if, 10-2497 

ofrtta/s m s inn # - am ’ * m 


biers, how did froi 
bglc tumbler, 3-213 


lutnp In? 6-1601 


tricks with, 1-106 

Tumble-weeds, plants, W-4210, 4212 

• w4 « 

Tundras. Russian plains, 10-8797 
Tons, of a wlreless-apparatua 14-8588 
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Tnurtft beneath Alp*. 
electric locomotive*. 9-315 
Mont Cent* TunneL Milt 
Of Insects, U-2850. 2800 

ThuS fi&M* ~* 1M " 
under the Channel, 9-2415 
see also bpiders 

Tuple, Indian trlbe/W-460S 

iss^i firagprrSSFS scare its*. 

TurfiS-Ja^Soe’ 

Turbines, for generating electricity, 11-2715 
Tor bit, a pigeon, 9-2217, 2219 
Turbo-generator, for electricity, 94-8862 
Turbot, a fish. 10-2605-08, 19-8847-48 
Turcomans, branch of Turkish race, 9-1636, 

iS-SSS-tB, 8931, 93-6066 

Turgenev, Ivan, Russian writer, 90-6314 
Turkestan, history of, 19-8928 
map of, 10-3926 
Russian, 19-8804 

Turkey, and Africa, 19-4804. 4807 
and Bosnia and Herzegovina. 19-3244 
and the Crimean War, 9-2290 
and the Great War. 13-8247 
and turquoise. 94-6883 
constitution of, 13-8246 
costumes of, 10-8245 
history of, 9-1118, 484 

in Asia, 19-3851, ^855, 8862 
Jews in, 34-6834 
maps of, 19-3184, 19-8851 
pailiament of, 13-3239, 8246 
rise and fall of, 12-3185 
sponges and. 16-4287 
sultans of, 13-3289 

Turkey, a bird, 1-15, 6-1558, 1663-64 9-3842 
in race. 19-4612 
quills foi pens, 13-3482 
Turkey-bussard, a scavenger-bird, 7-1898-99, 

Tur Irish ^Delight, a candy, 14-3552 

nfittSWi" 41 "'" 4 '"' 

and Bulgaria. 13-3243 

and Chatlcs V, 10-2556 

and Crusades, 9-1549, 1552 

and Jerusalem, 34-6821 

and Rome, 90-5282 * 

and Russia, 14-3723-24, 8727-28 

and Venice, 13-3080 

branch of the Mongols, 18-3928 

defeated by Poland, 11-2894 

S 14-1718-20 

in Serbia. 

B£. n miu 

Seljouk, 13-8190 

see also Balkans, Lepanto, Mohftcs, eto 
Turner, O. T., American painter, 16-4258 
Turner, Oharle* Tennyson i see Tennyson- 
Tumer, C 

Turner, Mrs. ailaabsth, poems, sse Poetry Index 
Tuner, J. X. Wn English artist, 3-761, 766, 

■niSs&sMi' 1W1 ‘ 4 

-sssas 

t£ SSXU&ti&f 

a2artor^^wBk t .«o.. M 

Tusoarorss, Inman tribe, 1-81 ; s-f 32, 4-894 

,B H,nr,r 

si a SBTM" 



. Verne, 

aka. 

how ffbssnfir 

In Indian messat 

peep Inside lime-1 

TwIRer, Wouter 

bocker Day 

making, _ 16-400] 


m 



3064 

1-2448, 2645 


Twin-flower, a plant, 11 
Twins, the Heavenly, , 

,n “°“ w ***. 



_ “ Blue ^lrd, n 94hl8 . 
Tyler, John, administra 
‘ nt, 7-18 


>940, 
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as president. 7-1840; 

WfSSa 4rth«. *»ft, 

• « h Bhuo " phw M *‘ ! 
Typ e, in printing, 4-954. 14-9608. 8614 
Type-metal, alloy of lead and antimony, 7-1889 
10-2680 

Typewriter, development of, 12-2718 
Typhoid, microbes of, 4-821 
Typist, and dictaphone, 91-5606 
Tyr, Norse god, 1-93 



mountains of, 19-8892 
™^Sace n S!i ei8 ° f Chlna * P° rtPalt of * 


V 

Ufa, mining district, $£a804** 188 * 
UflLM Gallery, m Florence, 11-2792 


Udder, milk-making 
Ufai mining dis 1 ‘ 
Uflsl. Gallery, 1 




la-imS?* G * rman 


UUua and the bees, 8*4394 


scene of meeting of Stanley and Living. 



StiWS&n 




im 




ammAt max 



in “ Puerto Queens," 6-697-99 
1-199 

_ itun of, 81-5481 , 

an Indian. 1-1 96 V* 

~ J MF published, 6-1617; 6-690, 

picture, by Homer, 16-4246 

, In “ Pilgrim's Progress," 6-1161 

story of a water-nymph, 16-406$ 

Ungave, district of, 6-1281, 8-1916 
Ungulates, hoofed animals. 14-8668 
Uuwcnru, a constellation, 10-2646 

Tsasviif.* 11 " *"**• 4 - 1#M 

Union, Act of f concerning Ireland, B-1116 
uiumfiSTof’ Argentina, £0-6362 

Jack of 

Unitarian Church, beliefs of, 16-4168 
United motes, and Barbary Pirates, 16-4807 
and Cuba. 66-6046 
and Danish West Indies, 14-8868 
and French In Mexico, 6-2290 
and Mexico, 17-4404 

ss w ' 6 ‘’‘ 

an^ Yfneauela queetljn^ 16-4804 


, 4-1009 

the New Nation, 6-1889 
i, 6-1132 

of. 6-1898, 6-2040 


animal product* of, 16-2677 
Animals o& 6-681, 684 . 8-1211-12 
Army of, 4-1009 

»*,*-* “ 

asrjhiav 

census, 6-2382 
i&te, 1-10, 18-16 , 6-2884 
colleges and universities to, 17-4567 
constitution and amendments, 6-1891, 1400, 
1484-38 , . 7-1888 , 6-2041, 2044, 2057 0-23^7. 
10.2486-17, 2486, 18-3496 

• mm xhir Ja 

leryin, 18-4802 
eleb: 



m celebrated In, 17-4468 

with* Colomb la, 16-4604 
Great War. 16-8496 

%Wt il 


01 

flags of, 6-1116 . 7-1668; 17-4487, 61-6494 
' I of. 10-2688_ 


free land w*. 


luthern, 
. . _831 
114. 16-4079 


1-6967 


H^uBe^oi Representatives, 6-1391, 1485-38; 

how governed, 8-1433 
immigrants of 10.2888 
invasion of Canada, 3-766 
Islands of West Indies, 86-6048 
lakes of, 1-14 

lost duties because of comma, 88-5748 
manufacturing in, 1^8682 

as ssassfijr 

* 18. 



m* 


Waited L- 

san 

two Bple 

States 

wages and machinery Jn. 11-2711 
war with France, 13-8489 
wheat In. 8-1188. 11-2847 



see also America, Anlraalb, Civil War, United 
States, Mexir ^ — 

uniJi^S^w^&^e-Ti 9 s, "ia-a oo 6-67' 18-4665 
Waited itetsT Bank, and Jackson. 7-l84o 

umte^Wotes, 0 ^^ 8 of She I see Tables of Con- 
tents 

united Plates Military Academ y , at West Point, 
see aleo West Point 

Waited States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, 
see also Annapolis 

Waited States Sanitary Commission, 18-8122 
Waited States Sub-Trmsury, in New York. 
18-5017 

... . .... 

vXE&is 

to Canada, 81-5402 


Univalve*. sheU-flsh, 16-2618 

Of, 7-1790 


ter in u Ivanhoe," 7- 
red, the Unready 
In Berlin 10-3597, 


-IBS'] 


_ Canada, 

what they are,' 17-4667 
see also Canada, education in 
Unknown Knight, character in 
Un r eady, Thai see Ethelred, " 

Water den Maflen, street ' 

11-276 2. 2791 
Waterwaldea, canton of, 18-2986, 2988 
Wnthrlftthead, quicksand of. In “ Faerie Queene 
3-700 

Wplaad-Plover, a game bird, 9-2841 
Upper Bow Talley, scene to, 83-5943 
Upper Canada, capital of, 83-6122 
province of, 8-758, 6-1271 
see also Canada 

Upper Canada College, to Canada. 81-5402, 540 r > 

— , university town, 14-8660 

CastSe, legend of 8-1906 

& result of traveling, 31-5639 
tic city, 19-4960, 4962 34-6329 
Ural Mountains, In Europe. 14-3721 15-3798, 
2804-06, 88-6875. 

Uranltun^n element, 6-1319, 6-1447, 10-2662 

Uranus. a planet. 1-148, 7-1688, 8-fuce 1959, 
8-2249, 2389, 2392, 2894 
Urban, the Good, 4-1080 
Urban H, a pope, 6-1559 
Urban TXXX, pope of Rome, and Lorraine, 
19-5108 

Urohln, a hedgehog. 8-1428 
Urea, manufactured, 16-4116 
Uri, canton of, 18-2986, 2988 
“Wfiay* Emerson's, 7-1688 
UrlelHn " Paradise Lost," 88-6879 
Major i see Great Bear 

pr of, 80-6882, 6874 

s*£g#$l m i%4 ‘ lM - ,4M 


10-2660; 



„Jven, 13-3298 


TM o S i f for disease, 66-8806 


11-2801 




o«»U. tt<MH 
ft of Boat* <(*«#.' 

ssssS Surras asutaas A 

Toa ffiS inSu KMM?tn%mBrftwa’a 

«aa_ 


smew- • - 




... SS 8 * 11 


_ _____ 8 Danish 

y>I«Ui, emperor of Rome, oapti 
~ husband of St Cecilia, 


Valkyries, costume for. #0*6846 
legendary maidens, 1-04 
Valley, picture, 9-480 

S: fi,P^ &*&***• 

Valllsnerla spiralis t see Taj 
Valparaiso, town in Chll 

Valves, of boiler. 9-304 
of heart, 91-6622 
of veins, 6-1696, 16-4681 

Wtfft t*o. 18-4129 

Vanadium, in steel, 99-6690 

Van Btunmel, character In “Rip Van Winkle,” 

Van Suren, Martin, administration of, 1*1498, 
8491 



*1*64 

^uejSoPofTl™ United States, 
sufar.in, *704 ^ ^ 


as president, 7-1640, 6-2*82 
Van Oortlendt Part, m New York, 16-50: 
Vancouver, Ooorfte, British explore?, 6- 


L# &. 




moon ***(ng 
’h£t^y ofj^8?rJii^94 


oh, 1*827*4*4 
*461 5 


railways and canals . 
of, 1-282. 8-1280, 99-5780 
in Canadian Rockies, 


iter In “The Vir- 


Vanoonver, island of, 1- 
Vaneouvsv, Mount, in Ct 
99-6778 

Vandals, and Rome, 904211 
Van d^jta soh^j^^h > £ 

Vands rd onh, character 

Vandertyn, John, his ploture of landing of 
lurnpus, 1-68 

*- ,Ml 

- - a*. 


Puritan li 
, bleedS* 




r. au« 
l*4W 


tsssuAsmm 



bto pbrt<,r,< “ x 8oy 


Column! 

*“38*. 

plof 

Van * 



and 


dwtafe «> 

W» «H 


8-763-94; 13-1144, |Htj 

fssroam* 
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GENERAL m > » 


▼wtfcfc monuments of. 18-6041 
painted by Turner, 3-761 
painting In, 6-1477 


aee also St. Mark, church of, in Venice, gan 
Marco, library of 
▼•alee of Gpalni see Cadis 
Venice of the Worth t see Stockholm 
▼eaMlattea, of bee-hive. 11-2864 
of ooal-mlnea, 17-4376 * 

of rooms. 16-3903, 16-4274 * 

see also Air, Jack, house of 
Ventricles, of the heart, 6-1696 
▼•ana, ana the golden apple, 7-1710 
and the myrtle, 18-4866 
goddess of love, 1-78, 7-1908 
of Milo, statue, 16-4172, 4179 
Titian's picture of. 8-762 
▼sans, the planet. 1-140, 144; 7-1681; 8-1960, 
1963, 8-2249, £888-89, 11-&802 * 

"Venus and Adonis," by Shakespeare, 81-6688 
Tonus of the Woods i see Ash, European tree 
“▼say with thcjfraoes," by Botticelli. 18-6108 
vcr, the spring. 13-8874 
Vera CSm, building of, 8-274 

history of, 7-1844-45, 13-3446, 17-4393. 4402, 

Verb, a part of speech, 18-3329, 3375, 8465 
Tsrohtrss, commander of a fort, 7-1671 
Verehtros, Madeline de, and the Five Nations 
4-894, 7-1871 

Verolngetorlz, condemned, 8-484 

Verde, Cape, circumnavigated, 18-8840 . 

composer. i*.S294 , 

Verdigris, a salt of copper, 81-5689 
Verdun, bishopric of. 10-2&59 
Vere^~flhr ^Arthur de, In “ Anne of Gelersteln," 

Tere, Isabella, in "Black Dwarf," 3-1497 
Versus, Shakespearian character, 8-664 
TM&la. Voter, Doukhobor leader. 88-6944 
VwSoplit, Lord, character In " Nicholas Nic- 
klelw,” 10-2671 

Verity, Kate, saved child, 18-4661 
VwnUisIli, made of wheat, 11-2949 
WMii 

flower of. 88-6816 
gems from, 84-6882 
marble of, 10-2680 80-5349 
VerngJJOes, wrltIngB of ' 18 “ 411B * W-4909, 6049, 

Vernon, Diana, heroine of " Rob Roy," 6-1622-23 
Vero na ^ Frlnce of, Shakespearian character, 

Verona, tomb of, 18-6041 
Veronese, Paul, Italian artist. 8-1177, 1179 
Veronicas, cultivation of 8-2089 ' 

Vsrraaano (Giovanni da), Italian navigator. 


espearlan character, 8-664 
r, Doukhobor leader, 88-6944 
»rd, character In "Nicholas Nic- 


ul, Italian artist. 8-1177, 1179 
lltlvatlon of 8-2089 


279 3-563 


da), Italian navigator. 


1174, 17- 


Andrea 

r-4590 


del, Italian painter, 8-1172, 


Versailles, False# of, history, 8-2074, 8-2279-82, 
2290, 10-2699-2600. 18-4103 81-6686, 6588 
VersaUus, Andreas, ^Flemish physician, 18-4880 
Vans, blank, 1*102 ^ 
different kinds of, 8-269 
made with figures and letters, 88-5742 
see also Poetry 

Vertebra, bones of spine. 8-676. 10-2498-68, 
2471: 10-4200 

Vertebrates, animals with back-bones, 8-676; 

10-2468, 11-2919 
Vsrttro, what it is, 8-2248 
VsnuMOt Lord! see Bacon, Sir Francis . 

Vsrulam, story about, 88-6912 
Vss^sston,^ emitter of Rome, reign of, 8-68$; 

to 


Vess^of^tenfMr, 80-6162 

TsSSSS^ oFSammoth^feive. 8-1306 

31-frontlS. 

1-86 

and sound-waves, 4-911-18; 


- -774; 17-4679 
talking-machines. 81-466| 
a of rootiom i-817 ; 18*3429; 16^4084 

Si instruments, 7^7fJ; 19 *4834; 


18-9226, 


sympathetic, 18-6058 


"Tiear ofBray,” song, 14-8771 

JjSoar of^Wsfl&»°Ey Goldsmith, 7-1762 

M Vleh Xaa Vohri " see Maolvor, Fergus 

' r * SSRS % S * 9 ivV ? 

Victor (Clauds V.), French marshal 17-4966 
Vlotor lhrnnaamei, king of Italy, story of; 

__ 1-186, 8-324, 7-1 65k. lfl-80tt 
▼tetorta^^ueau of England, and songs, 

and tortoise, 8-514 

cable messages of. 10-2494-96, 18-4697 
favorite gem of, 84-6392 
reign of, 6-1 11 6-20 • 7-1720 
Victoria, Australia, history of, 8-1870, 18-8468 
Victoria, capital oi British Columbia, 1-212, 
88-6,80, 6788 

Victoria Bridge, over St. Lawrence, 8-1376; 
9-2273, a£«124 


9-2273, tt-6124 

Victoria Cross, men who have wpn 
Victoria Dafcln Canada, 17-4463 
Viotoria Falls, In Africa, 18-3400, 


18-3828 


Viotoria Falls, in Africa, 18-3400, 18-4300 
Victoria Land, discovery of, 81-5464 
Victorian Bra, a period, 5-1120 
Viotoria Kyanaa, lakeln Africa, 18-4299, 4806, 
4808 

railroad to, 88-6806 

Victoria University, in Toronto, 81-5407 
Vftetory, Column of, 11-2762 

group of, and Napoleon I, 11-2762 
of Samothrace, 16-4172 81-6539 
Victory, Shift jS-frontls . 17-4368, 91-5459 
Tldoeq (FtMSOls B.), French detective 18-5112 
VSAouar, treasure or, 8-2019 
Vienna, Duke of, Shakespearian character, 

3-561 

Vienna, alcohol and children in, 91-5440 

capital of Austria, 10-2594. 11-2899, 18-8244 
fire in, 88-5756 

history Of. 10-2669 11-2996, 2898, 2900, 2904-05 
musicians of, 18-3284, 8287-88 


musicians of, 18-3284, 3287-88 


1UU81V1U1B U4. *0-0 AQU | OSOI'UO 

Turks sought, 18-8194 

T |£S , 289^o3692-9 , 4? 11-290?® 18-?991-lil 7082 
" View of the Seine," picture by Martin, 16-4251 
Vlgler, Jean, and his mother, 16-4091 


Vigilance Committee, action of, 7-1846 
Vikings, sea-raiders, 8-468 14-8852, 8662, 3722 
words In English, 18-4618 
see also Charles XU of Sweden 
Villa, General Franolaoo. revolt of, 17-4404 
Villa, for Modeltown, 4-846 
Huns pillaging, 10-2661 
Village, German, 10-2648 
^earthquake-resisting houses, 18-8264 
of Hungary, 91-5657 

of Sueblo ta indlanaf 8 i4-8624 fc 

see also Modeltown 

"Village Blacksmith," by Longfellow, 8*878; 

VUlageolit,’ et\l vlpOre, 81-6582 

Vffiafsg, and the viper, 18-3870 

VUlefort, M* de. character In " Count of Monte 

a 8 j Montreal 


be that makes, 4-Ml 
grapeogrown In. 8455 


^griLjeAtfea of, 0.44 

vHjl ^434; d-1002; 


8-446 

108; 8-8140; 


national flower, j 
•tote ^owe*? 1 ?^ 
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Vlol^varioii* kinds of, 1X-2&SQ, *3-901^47, 

see also Adder's tongue, Dames violet; 
Water-violet 

Violet, i color, S-lt&i, 10-2696, 17-4323 
m die-flame, 88-6892 
lLRht waves o % 1-166 90-5248 
Violet-family, of plants, 10-4136 
Violin, music of, 18-4407-08, 6057 
notes of the, 7-1701, 19-2058, 10-4096 
stiings of. 10-4001 
value of th« body, 14-2774 
^39 also Mute 

Violoncello, introduced, 19-3049 
Viper, and the vlllagei 13-8370 
hibernation ol, 94-6374 
homed, 6-1 18 1 

poisonous heipcnl 6-1190 118 4 85 
Vlpbre, vfliaRcuis . t la 31- 532 
Viper's buglose, a w< cd 17-4 1 .2 
Vlieo, nest it 7-1102 13-416- 93-5751 

Virgil, J«*tin po* t l-i 76 2- 4< 17-15 46, 

20-0280, 5 408 0) 

VixglllBB : st f I It i u It 

Virgin, onstdlitiun ol tin lO-.h 0 ') 2f, 14 
Virginal; tie spinet 

“Virgin, Assumption of the," i>imnn s by 
Titian, 5-1170 

Virginia, and l o< m 24-6 >0 62,2 
md (onventlon 6-1 ")1 
and Noithwist Tcrntoi} 7-1834 
approved t (institution, 6-1 4J2 
tapi il of 6-1 1 ) » 

((till ol 13- is i 
clums <( 2- >-S 4-806 

flow* I « l 22-F8I6 
Riant t 4-s )5 

lust iiv 1 2 - -1 >40 r ° 4 5-1111 9--T7 

Indians tl 1 -jj\ 
ii >n i ml ii “'Ll i In ?9- F88 
i ws 1 i sundiv 4-)»>l 
M(th r (111 Ji ‘■il. nts 6 -t 7-J8 10 

9- 80 . ih 

n II 1 U (I 2-.S l 4-) 4 lft** 21 111) 24-1 71 

dim 16- 11 i»j 

scccsm n of, B-.0I1 .01b 13-41)2 23- ) 7 

sit tills in 7-18 - 
Viiginia, shij s<, VJmimu sin 
Virginia Company, uul Vutrlui 2 21- 187 

Viiginia Military Institute hist »n 23- , » 7 >8 
‘ Vliglnlan," lv l\i In 6-lb-l 
Virginians," l> Ilu k ru 13-4 1.. 

Viiginia Seel, t <1 in* 4 >b 

Virginia, University of, storv of 17-1 ( ) 

Virgin Islands, in 1 In ml SI il 8- 117 21 s 
Virginias 1 i 13 Ml 
Virgin ol the Socks \ i t » L in \in i, 

17 I ) 

‘ Viigin Queen’ lli-ahuli <>u» n 

Virgin Sock, 20 1 "<> 

Vis, nit tm n J 14-1 i. 

Viscacha, in uuin il 3 f 1 68 
Vision, i lid tli Iji in 15- SKI 
n i I 15 S (1 
1 IT. 111! 15- 1S2. 

tills I I 17-11 7 
ddi t* it 23- it-’ 
impel time t 16-1259 
of 1 lids 14- I 91 
i 1 iiiitn 1 Ik 18-1696 
j ( i ti It nc < ot 20- >1 47 
i ms* of 9-- 45 4 
i nudity of, 13-3386 
Vision, ot (onstmtine 2-512 20- .484 
ol ht HeK na, 20-5384 
"Vision of Piers Plowman," a poon 15-99 ti 
Vie medicatrix naturae, meaning ■ l 6-1469 
Vistula Siver, In Europe 11-2761 
Visualising, prod^s of 19-4999 
Vitality, if bodj 10-2618 
Vitelline, claimed 1 vinan 10m pin 2-519 
Viti X,evu, take, slut kb in 10-2699 
vittorla, defeat of 13-9141, 3346 
Vladimir, ruler of Russia 14-9722 
Vladimir, Prinoe, chai utei Ih 1 md of 
louth 8-2061 

Vladlvostook, Russian port of, 14-8729 15-4798, 
3804 

Vodka, xnd Russia 15-8806 

Vogel, Prau Henxiette, and Von Klilst 13-1996 

Vogelwelde, i wood 13-3898 

»ee also \\ ill he; con det Vog* lw« tde 
Voice, break ot boy’s, 19-4879 
cause of beautiful, 83-5726 


Voice, conlrol o L UatOOtC ***& * 
in empty hall, 7-1367 

S3MW3SBK »mi , 

production ol 54-6383, 6308 ' } * 
aound ot, 18-4671 ^ ’ 

that ume from % lock, 10*25448 
toy to dibgilike, 83-6176 
Use of, 16-4093 
wtln hands over ears, 7-J360 
Voice, ol a vub, 13-1376 
Voice-bout sec Garyn* ■ 

Volce-cordst sr e Cords, vocal 

: IP 

"Voices of Hattons In Bong." cdlleoteo Tbfi 1 
Herder 13-3396 
Volatile, meaning of, 18-1147 
Volcano de Agua, In OuatomiM, 17-4400 , 

Voloanoes, burning mountains, 1-5,8-430, lMgld 
tomung if 13-3251 51 15-4965 ' 

in li-inic 9-. 41b * 

In thi l luted Mite* 114 v 

on On moon 9-2 >07 19-4041 3229 83*0215 
] uuin i slum liom 12-104 
Who ligbt.d 8-208 1 
Vole, iiflm Kn fis of 3-807 09 
Volga Siver, m 1 uWa 10-2601 14-1721 15-1808, 
<801 

Volley, m tennis 17-4*7 ) ' 

Volplane, a tmin ot flight 1-177 

Volta, Alessandro, Italian suenti&t 9-dlf6i 

Voltaire, ami I umh Ucvolullon, 16-4099 4 W0 
french wiitu 10-2 >5 2 80-5312 

Volunteer Paik, in bi ittl* 10-2b87 
Von Xlelst, inv ntoi 8-2161 
Vorst, Cornelius, ami Uk Uhlans, 80-5291 
Vorst, Blrck, Ini bus, 20-5 49 4 
Vortex-bok, lot -moke nngs 16-4718 
Vortex-ring, a smoke ring 13-1427 
Vosges Mountains, in Lmope. 9-2416, 11-3708 
w ^i in 10-. 98 
Vote In \ i ft la 11-.906 
n poi ‘■llulilj i 1 17-1469 
Votive Xirche, In Vienn i, 11-2899 
Vowel-flame, In ha\ lot of 19-5062 
Vowels, mil sound 16-4016 19-bl>60 

w* ids containing all 13-3441 
“Voyage of Sife," paint me 1>> Cole, 16-4220 
Vulcan, rfod of fin 1-71 78 8-208 4 

Orion md 13- 47* 

Vulcan, i isslblc 1 1 in t 9-2469 
Vulcanite, fin m el iulil.ii, 14-1570 82-5794, 

8” > 

Vulcanizing, piouss of 11- >7 11 23-5791 

Vulture, ship 16-*9. |l 

Vultures, flishcitinR biuH, 7-189J, 189'', 1897, 
9 -*j 4 12 


Wabasha, wizud of 18-4421 
“Wacht am Sheln," C urmnn national song, 
11- *"i.8 

W adlng-bir ds, v-irietics ol, 9-2341 
" Waa’s Me for Prince Charlie/' song, 14-3770 
Wages, high and low, 11-2711 
1 tobltni fortuning 5-1101 
refoK* cl tlm* for 6-1511 
Waggon, i c onsti llition 10-2645 
Waggoder, a const) 11 itlon 10-2639, 2611, 2646 
Wagner, Slchard, ( u nun musician, 13-3285, 
42 ) 4 4 14 

Wagons, called pi unc schoonus 33-6057 
m inu1.it tuie of in Unite 1 .statu 10-261 > 
Wagtails, birds 9-221., 2.21 
ecg of 7-fate 1760 

Wahoegwannee, the watu lily, 6-1111 
Wain, Charles'; see Great lliar 
Wairoa Siver, m New Zealand 6-1488 
Waist, of a ship 18-1614 
Wake Island, Ameiuan 8-- 117 
Waxe-robln. sec < ut koo pint Trillium 
Waking, in the morning 8-4 )1 
“ Walden," bv Phot * an 8-1618 
Walden Pond, Tlmnau at 8-1618 
Waled, alcohol and children In, 81-6419 
birds of, 7-1640 
girl of 80-;.3i7 

hlstoi} of, 1-128, 210 8-760-70, 774 9- '151 
national plint of, 33-6816 
Wales, Prinoe of, origin ot title 3-771) 

Walk, how Iasi do you 7 f-2 4>6 
Walker, Admiral, attacked Qaebei, 3-559 
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Walker, M, O.. painting of t.yrio Poetry, 7-1688 
Walker, Helen, who walked to London, 9-2236 
Walker, Horatio, American painter, 16-4258, 
4837 

picture of Habitants, 90-6298 
Walker, John, matches of, 3-811; 9-2428 
Walking, In sleep, 1-167 

S 

Without toes. 10-2470 
Walking -stick s see Stick-insects 
Well, garden on, 33-6010 

Hadrian's, 9-640 
”! Antonlne, 9-641 

' Jack's house: see Jack, house of 


ot 


seotusn nero, x-iae, izi. isj 
WaUaohla, history of. 13-dl94; 13-3240 
Wall-barley, a grass, 6-1345 
WaUenoteln (Albreoht E. von), Austrian 
general, 10-2668 

Waller, Edmund, poems: see Poetry Index 
Wallflower, a plant, 13-3325; 14-3644, 16-4131; 
90-682S 

Wall-marbles, a game, 19-5132 
Wall-paper, patterns of, 17-4526 
poisonous, 31-5639 
Wall-pepper, a plant, 17-4349 
Wall-rack, making, 10-2518 
Wall Street, in New York, 19-5010 
Walnut, black, 0-2003; 91-6431, 5434. 5138 
Burbank's, 14-3560, 8563, 3565 
European, 14-3743 
how to know wood, 19-5034 
shells of, 11-2725; 16-3900 
value of. e-i 9#«-97 
see also Butternut 

Walpole |fltr Hobert), English statesman, 

Walpnrgla aright, legend of. 16-4239 
Whins, an animal, £-1066. 1076 
teeth of. 91-5456 

nd.a-933 

Walter, character In “Canterbury Tales” 9-493 
Walter, the Penniless, head of Crusade, 6-1 5. >1 
Waltham, clock factories at, 6-1540 

Whither von Aer Vogelweids, German poet, 

Waltoa-on-the-Thainea, battle of, M-59 12 
WOmba, Jester In “ Tvanhoe, 7-1663 
VnoMMffi Indian tribe. 1-21; 4-894, 33-6117 
w5$3fl!rlior. legend of. 16-4239 
Wampum, shells, 1-20 
Wan* kelf-suspendlng, 19-3216 
wizard's, 19-3114 
Wandering Jew, story of , 3-800 
WandT, a child, 33-6025 
wSfnaohaw, In “Old Mortality,* 1 7-1776 ■ 
WapttL North American deer, 9-412 

fresco or, 7-1688 

%SJ2r& Enffli.h thro... 

**£4 H injures cottle,13-S3or, 

l *' 34 " 4 

War-chief, Indian, 1-18 

Ward, character in “The Virginians,” 13-3420 
Ward, Herbert, American writer, 8-2101 
Warn, gphn O. A, American sculptor. 

18-4670-71; 19-5017 
War Pepartmcnt Bullding, 7*1692 
Warden*, Mr Arthur, character In Antiquary," 


plants on a, 13-3514 
push of a, is-4812 
Roman in Great Britain, 1-210, 213 
slimy. In “Water Babies,” 16-3838 
stains on, 31-5644 
the great, of China. 1-126 
wooden, of England, 4-1043 
Wallaby, an animal, 4-877; 11-2834 
Wallace, Hr. Alfred Husseh naturalist, 4-865. 

Walkfcoe, Lew, American author, 9-274, 17-43 9 8, 
90-6257 

Wallace, Air William, monument to, 3-770, 
19-5047 

Scottish hero, 1-126, 128, 183 


Wardmu^Isabel, character in “Antiquary." 

Wards, of a key, 94-6359 
Wards, open-air, 18-4627 
War-eagle * see Sea -eagles 
Warehouses, cold-storage, 14-3764 
War Hawks: see Clay, Henry, Calhoun, John C 
Warmth, source of our, 83-5993 
see also Heat, of the body 
Warner, Charles Dudley, In Hartford, 8-2097 
Warner, O. X, M American sculptor, 18-4675 
Warner, Beth, during the Revolution, 4-1 000. 
7-1832 

Warner, Busan, American writer. B-2099 
Warner, ^Str Thomas, English adventurer. 

Warning, a game, 3-618 
War of 1813, and Washington, 3-401 
history of, 3-758; 6-1398; 7-1836-37, 1811; 

19-3006; 13-3490 
saltpetie supplies, 6-1305 
War of the Spanish Succession: see Spanish 
Succession, war of 
Warp, of cotton, 19-4891-92 
Warplng-maohlne, for thread, 19-4391 
Warrant-odloer, of navy, 83-6214 
Warren, in “ Burnaby Budge," 11-2777 
Warren, ship, 81-5617 

Warrington, George, character in “ IVmdeniii',' 
and “ Virginians." 13-3419, 3519 
Warrington, Harry, character in “The Virgin- 
ians," 13-3419 

Warrington, Sir Miles, character in “l'emlen- 
nis7* 13-3519 

character in “The Virginians" 13-3 423 
Warrington Manor, in “The Virginia ns.” 
13-3427 

Warrior, ot India, 7-1717 
Warrior's Path, of Indians, 24-6253 
Warroeh Point, In “Guy Manncrmp." 6-1626 
Wars, charu. tors in “ Glue Bird," 99-., 838 
War Savings Stamp, what it is, 33-.v»9<> 

War, Seoretary of, duties, 6-1436 
Warsaw, capital of Polund, 15-3790, 3708 
Wart-hog, variety of pig, 3-41 4 
Warton, Thomas, 16-4157 
Warwick, Dowager Oounteas of, 18-17? 4 
Warwick. Earl of, 5- 1 3 r > 0 

Wary Will, stcwutd m story of "Ciey .uni 
White Castles,” 7-1903 
Wasoo County, in Oregon, 10-2670 
Wash, putting on a graduated. 13-3331 
Wash. The, ami treasure ol King John, 3-Vi , 
Washlng-sodat see Sodium car bona t* 
.Washington, Booker T., negro leader H-2 1 1_> 
33-5460 

Washington, George, administration ol. 
13-3488-89 
and canals, 18-4760 
and corporal, 90-5383 
and flag, 91-5493 

and Elizabeth Patterson, 19-4945 
and the White House. 3-399 
and third term, 6-1435 
and trouble with France, 19-3006 
as president, 6-1394. 1 4'6; 9-2382, 8-1735 

at levees, 3-398 
chose site of capital, 7-1692 
during French and Indian War. 4-890-98 
during the Revolution, 4-1001, 1002, HUM, 
1008-09 

farewell to officers, 6-1399 
headquarters of, 0-1615 
home of, 3-781 

Inauguration of, 0-1392-98; 19-50J0, 5013-1 1 
life Of, 3-773-81, 8-1390 
messenger of the French. 4-896-97 
portraits of, 2-402:7-1684; 10-4214, 

4216 

resignation of, 6-1390 

statues of. 0-1392, 18-4665, 4668, 1670; 

19-5010-11, 5017; 83-5956 
Thanksgiving Proclamation, 17-4467 
see also New York, what one may see In 
Washington, Major George, character in “The 
Virginians,” 13-9420 

Washington, Lawrence, brother of George, 

manager of Ohio Co., 4-896 
Washir^ton, Martha On and tho White House. 

as hostess, 9-398 

Washington, Colonel William, at Cowpens, 
Washington, ship, 18-4768 
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Washington Aron, In New York, 3-612; 13-5011, 

Washltu^n^Cit^capltal of United States, 

Washington College, Va., Lee as president, 
17-4467 

Washington County, of North Carolina: see 
Tennessee 

" Washington Grossing 1 the Delaware,” painting, 
by Leuts, 16-4220 

Washington Districts see Tennessee 
Washington Heights, In New Yoik, 10-5014 
Washington Monument, In Washington, 7-1691 
Washington, Mount, In White Mountains, 1-10; 
3-620 

Washington's Birthday, celebration of, 
17-4463-64 

Washington Square, in New York, 13-5018-14 
Washington State, admitted, 13-3494 
flower of, 23-5816 
fruit in, 3-661; 22-5714 
timber in, 9-2387: 22-5717 
volcanoes In, 1-13 

Washington, University of, in Seattle, 17-4574 
Washoe Seduction Works, for copper-ore, 
10-2685 

Wasp, an insect, 3-816; 11-2853, 2857, 2859, 2860; 
12-3194. 19-4956 
and its poison, 19-5023 
sting of, 9-2334 
story of, 11-2849 
vision of, 16-4262 
Wasp, ship, 6-1398, 12-3008 
Watauga Association, and Tennessee. 7-1834 
Watch, as a compass, 18-4826 
for telling tlnm, 6-1537-38, 1542 
In America, 6-15 10 
In Switzerland, 12-2992 
power of, 20-5173 
problem concerning, 2-491; 4-941 
repeater, 6- 15 38 
sec also Chinnoincter 

"Watchers of the Trails,” by Roberts. 16-4327 
Watchful, cliai uefer In " Pi Is nnfs ITogiesH." 
6-1185 

"Watch on the Bhlne,” Human national 
song, 14-3772 

Watch-tower, of Jack's house: sec Jack, 
house of 

Water, chaiacter In " Blue Bird,” 22-5836 
Water, a glass or, 3-733. 8-ill'- 
action of, 2-124, 128 
air dissoHed in, 14-3781 
and growth of flowers. 15-1013 
and heat. 13-33S1. 8506. 14-3572, 3776; 16-4084, 
4110, 4231, 4313. 17-1370, 1501 -04, 4684; 
19-4877 
and oil, 1-13 

and temperatin c scales, 14-3673, 17-4501 
as a suppoi ting medium, 14- ■1568 
as food, 11-2729 

as standard for weights, 15-3823 

behavior of, 1-164, 170 

behavior when fullln*; into, 13-3410 

bends light. 4-1084 

big Jar of, 21-5 178 

birds hide under, 8-1971 

blocks railways. 2-311 

boiling, 2-519. 14-3673. 3781. 16-1085-88, 4273 

breathing under, 14-8781 

burning of, 19-5021 

cannot pencil ale skin. 8-1922 

c.irr>ing, 16-4 0 1 5 

i lings to hands, 14-3685 

cohesion of, 3-607, 613 

colors on bad 8-20 M 

composition of. 7-1693-95 

contents of. 11-2910 

crackling of, 12-3149 

cracks hot glass, 4-1086 

currents of. 4-1082-83 

density of, 3-566-67; 4-914 

distribution of. 12-3032 

drops of, 6-1567, 9-2333; 10-2537 

evaporation of. 6-1588; 9-2260; 10-2537; 

12-3148: 22-5873 
expands when frozen, 14-3684 
experiments with, 22-5921 
fern in the, 11-2726 
floating on, 12-3150 
for cleansing, 10-4272 
for hydraulic elevator. 23-6198 
forms of, 5-1164 

freezing of, 14-8673; 10-4085; 17-4564; 10-4877 


Water, gases of, 0-1243-44 
great marvel of, 0-1180 
gurgling of, 14-3774 
hard and soft, 0-1583 
height of rise in pump, 15-8978 
In air. 4-919, 920 
In animals, 3-574 
In clouds, 13-3891 
In fountain, 3-689 
in Holland, 14-3660 
in other worlds. 18-8888 
in rainbow, 7-1877 
In revolving pall, 15-4020 
in soap-bubble, 7-1796 
in sweat, 8-1924 
in the eye, 15-4022 
in tunnels, 24-6260, 6266 
In volcanoes, 8-2084 
life in, 3-547, 671 
life-saving in, 5-1862 
machinery for raising, 21-5415 
made by electricity, 8-2166 
molecules, 6-1683 
necessity for, 23-6109 
none In the sun, 13-3388 
not an acid, 7-1813 
on barren-land, 21-5414 
on planets, 12-8125 
petrifies wood, 20-5292 
photograph of, 16-4234 
plants growing in, 10-2582, 15-3812 
pressure of heat, 13-3506 
problem concerning, 3-736 
produced by burning, 15-4110, 19-5025; 

24-6309 

purity of, 17-4585 
quenches Are, 7-1791 
reflections of. 12-3046; 13-3611 
resistance of, 14-3674 
ripples and nlone, 4-1081 
scarcity of, in Australia, 0-1372 
seeing through, 5-1284 
sewage in, 4-907 
sound over, 10-2471 
splashing of, 22-5873 
surface of, 14-3778 
swimming in salt and fresh, 8-2011 
tasteless, 14-3685 
temperature of, 13-3390 
things soluble or Insoluble in, 15-3911 
three cups of cold, 2-475 
transports seeds, 15-3890 
treading, 15-3898 
tricks with glass of, 23-6168 
waves of, 4-1081-83 
weight of. 17-4371 
what it is, 2-375, 4-956, 958, 1031 
where it comes from, 8-2115 
why does it boil? 2-519 
Water-avens, a plant, 19-4951, 4952 
"Water Babies,” by Kingsley, 6-1482; 15-3831 
Water-bed. of the spine, 10-2468 
Water-beetle, an insect, 9-2334; 12-3194; 13-3303 
Water-birds, varieties of, 9-2340 
Water-boa: see Anaconda 
Water-bug: see Croton-water bug 
Waterbary, time-pieces in, 6-1540 
Water-oarrler, a constellation, 10-2643 
Water-oarriers, of Egypt, 23-6183 
Water-olock, for telling time, 8-1542 
Water-orsss, salad plant, 15-3889; 19-4953, 4956 
Water-crowfoot, 19-4946-47 
Water-elder: see Guelder-roBo 
Water-falrles, Queen of the, character In 
"Water Babies,” 15-3855 
Waterfalls, picture, 2-431 
Waterford, canal-locks at, 18-4769-70 
Water-gas, In gas-making, 2-416-18 
Water-kens, birds, 8-1970, 1972 
Watsrlng can, for garden, 1-249 
Water-lily, Indian story of, 5-1111 
various kinds of. 19-4946, 4948 
Water-line i see IJne, Pllmsoll’s 
Waterloo, battle of, 2-360; 8-793; 5-1112-18, 
1115^9-2289; 10-2594; 14-3648; 17-4366-68; 

Napoleon after, 13-3500 
Waterman. L B„ and fountain pens, 82-5876 
Water-mill, for grinding heat, 8-1187 
Water-mole: see Duck-MII 
Water-nymph: see Undine 
Water or life, search for, 17-4409 
Water-pheaaant: see Jacanas 
Water-pipes, 8-2120, 2126 
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W a ter -plantain , aquatic plant, 19*4950, 4952 
Water-post: see Taylor, John 
Water-power, in Bulgaria, 13*3212 
jn Germany. 11-2769 
in New England, 10*2688 
In Switzerland, 12-2992 
use of, 10-2682 

Waterproof, what it means, 3-693 
Waters, world in the, 9-2405 
Water-scorpion, habits of, 13-3361 
“ Water-Seller,'' a picture by Velasquez, 3-764 
Water-shrew, an animal, 3-685 
Waterside, plants of the, 15-3890 
Water-snake, a reptile, 6-1384 
Water-soldier, aquatic plant, 19-4948 
Water-spider, habits of, 13-3359, 3363 
Water-spont, cause of, 10-2471, 23-5990 
Water-sprite: see Kuhlcborn 
Water-supply: see Irrigation 
Water-thyme, aquatic plant, 7-1739; 19-4948 
Water-tower, for fires. 22-5757, 5768 
Watertown, people settled Wethersfield, 2-532 
Water-vapor, and clouds, 19-1878 

and heat, 14-3680, 16-1311; 17-4501-03 
and night mists, 14-3572 
before rain, 14-3778 
called steam, 14-3776 
condensation of, 17-4371; 21-5408 
in air, 17-4486 
in breath, 9-2248 
in flamo, 9-2248 
produced by burning, 18-4693 
what it is, 6-1583, 1588. 16-4083-84, 4086 . 
Water-violet, a plant, 19-4951 
Water-wheel, for irrigation, 21-5116 
Watklne, Sally, character in " John Halifax," 
16-3969 

Watling Street, Roman road. 2-470 
Wetting's Island, in Bahamas, 23-6011 
Watson, Sir William, English scientist, 8-2161, 
2164, 17-4442 

Watt, James, and steam-engine, 3-600-01, 603, 
665; 10-2491-92; 17-4389 
Watteau (Jean A.), French artist, 17-4591, 

4598 

Wattles, of birds. 6-1508, 7-1897-98 
Watts, O. P., English painter, his picture of 
Sir Galahad, 4-887 

Watts, Sir Isaao, hymns of, 8-2014, 2017 
poems . see Pootiy Index 
Waugh, Edwin, poems: see J’oetiy Index 

“Wave of the Sea and of I«ove," by Gullparzcr, 
13-3398 

" Waverley,” stoty of the novel, 6-1-191, 1497: 
9-2323 

Waverley, Edward, character In “ Waverley," 
6-1494. 1198 

Waverley, Sir Everard, character In " Waver- 
ley/ 6-1498 

Waverley, Mistress Bachel, character In 
“Waverley." 8-1498 

Waverley, Bionard, in “Waverley,” 6-1498 
Waverley-Honour, In "Waverley.” 6-1498 
Waverley Hovels, by Scott, 6-1495; 7-1663; 

9-232 i 

Waves, behavior of, 19-5062 
caused by moon, 12-3145 
curling and breaking of, 15-1024 
of snow, 10-2534 
the seventh wave, 9-2250 
tidal, 9-2295 

see also Air, Eight, Sound, Water, etc. 

Wawa, a savage, 23-6017; 24-6287, 6340 
Wawona Tree, 4-915 
Wan, for grafting, 22-5896 
from crude-oil, 16-4169 
gives smooth finish, 12-3147 
manufactured by bees, 11-2852 
of bees. 11-2730 
of ettf. 15-3915 
vegetable, 20-5219 
Wax-moth: see^ee-moth 
Waxvestas,* General, and his family, 2-490 
Waxwlng, a bird, 7-1757 
Waxworks, Mrs. Jarlay's, In “Old Curiosity 
Shop,” 11-2774 

" ’Way Sown Upon do Bwaaeo Bibber,” by 

Foster, 12-3051 

Wayfaring-tree, flowers of. 18-4016 
Wayne, Anthony, portrait, 4-1001 
Woapono, of Indians, 10-2676 
prehistoric, 5-1316; 23-6019 
stone. 11-2919 

Weapon-show: see Waplnschaw 
“ Wearin’ o' the Green,” song, 14-3771 


Weasel, an animal, 1-157, 160; 3-80S; 21-5574 
Weather, fortelling the. 8-2034; 10-2536 
how to study, 12-2993 
name for the science of, 10-2536 
seaweed and, 20-5174 
seo also Barometer 
Weather Bureau, work of, 6-1437 
Weather-glass, chemical, 17-4388 
see also Barometer 

Weatherly, Frederio E., poems: see Pootiy 
Index 

Weather-vane, action of a. 23-5989 
making a, 12-2993; 21-5642 
Weaver, and cloth, puzzle, 9-2271, 2356 
foreign in England, 4-1042-43 
in "Canterbury Tales," 15-3939 
Weaver-birds, nests of, 7-1753, 1758, 1760, 
22-5748-49 

« Weavers,” by Parker, 13-4327 
Weaving, In Venice, 5-1168 
Webb, Captain, swam Channel, 16-431 1 
Weber (Baron Karl M. P. E. von), German 
composer, 13-3294 
Webs, or animals, 14-3568 
of fingers and toes, 10-2573 
see also Spider-webs 

Webster, Daniel, American statesman, 3-665, 
10-2438, 2440-42; 20-5399 
statue of, 18-4668 

Webster-Ashburton Treaty, about C.madim 
boundary. 13-3491 
Weddell, English navigator, 21-5164 
Wedding, a Scotch, 21-5625 
Wedding-feast, the princess’s. 19-51 JO 
Wedding-rings, why do women weir, 6-1416 
Wedge, and the ape, 23-6133 
Wedgwood, and Flaxman'a reliefs, 16-1171 
Wednesday, name of, 1-94; 2-4G6 
Weeds, in cabbage-family, 16-1131 
poisonous to animals, 21-5665 
roadblde, 16-4205 
seeds of, 9-2345 
travels of, 15-3889 
use for, 3-617 
Week, a paper, 16-4327 
Week, what It is, 1-91 
Weovile, various, 12-3203-01 
see also Boll-weevil 
Weft, of thread, 19-4891 

W egg, Silas, character m “Our HutUctl Friend 
10-2462 

Wegmann, F., roller-mills ot, 11-271 7 
Weighing-machine, for flour. 5-1139 
Weight, explanation of. 3-566-6 7, 15-382 o 
measurement of, 14-3672-73 
of falling bodies. 7-1679 
of hot or cold matter, 14-3780 
of magnetized matter. 14-3779 
of things, 12-3226; 14-3591 
unit of, 14-3673 
use of, 3-607 

Weights, of a clock. 6-1537 
systems of, 14-3673 
Weimar, Duke of, and Goethe, 20-5313 
Weimar, and German writers, 13-3395. 3.7 ')7 
Weir, J. Alden, Ameikan artist, 16-1213, 42 >8 
Weka-rall: see Wood-h, >. 

Welland Canal, in Canada, 1-228; 6-‘ <2; 

9-2278 

WeBer, Sam, character In “Phkwuk I a per. s," 
9-2320; 10-2456-57 

Weller, Tony, character in “Pickwick Papers,” 
9-2320; 10-2457 

Wellerlsm, what it is, 10-2469 
Welles, Gideon, Secretary of tlic Navy, 8-2010 
Wellesley, Sir Arthur: see Wellington, Duke of 
Wellesley, Marquis of, governor-general of 
Tndla, 17-4366 

Wellesley College, for women, 17-1570 
Wellington (Arthur Wellesley). Duke of, and 

Elizabeth ratterson, 19-4945 
and the water-seller, 3-662, 764, 5-1112, 1115 
at Waterloo, 9-2289; 10-2594 
in Tortugal, 9-2288 
in Spain, 9-2289, 13-3341, 3346 
life of, B-1330; 17-4359, 4365-68 


puzzle-picture, 4-930 
tomb or, 19-5047 


Wellington City, of New Zealand, 6-1 P»0. 1492 
Wellington Memorial, by Stevens, 16-1171 
Wellington Province, or New Zealand, 6-118° 


lew Zealand, 6-118° 


Wellman, Walter, exploring part of, 8-2036 
Welle, H. T., painted picture of the tcllir 
Victoria that she was queen, 5-1117 
Welle, Horace, and nitrous oxide, 18-4632 
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Wells, for water, 8-2125 
In Australia, 6-1372 
making, 8-2116 
of spools, 17-4386 
salt made from, 1-241 „ 

Wells College, and Frances Folsom, 8-403 
Welshnch-light, 8-416 
Welsh, and Briton, 8-2424 
In Canada, 14-3732 
national song of, 14-3772 
Wenoeslas, the good king, 4-922, 924 
Wendy, costume for, 80-6346 
Wener Lake, In Sweden, 14-3660 
Wengern Alp, In Switzerland, 89-6846 
Wentworth, explored Australia, 8-36o 
Wentworth, Earl of, tyranny of, 81-5556 
Wentworth, Lady, portrait by Copley, 18-4218 
Wentworth, Thomas, English parliamentarian, 

7-1862, 1864 _ , . 

see also Strafford, Earl of 
Wensel, 11-2902 _ . 

see also Wenceslas, Good King 
We're Hero, a boat, 80-5372-73 
Weser Elver, in Europe, 10-2550; 11-2764 
Weeley, Charles, hymns of, 8-2014, -017 
poems: see l’oetry Index 

John.^hynma’uf, a-3014, 201 7 

wSL'Si.T.n^Sm S: S-465-06; 15-Mir,; 16-1077 

wisest maid In, 9-2316 
Weet, Benjamin. American painter, 16-421.i-lG 
West, Charles, and cable, 10-2401 
Weet, atm> of, 88-5711 

wilt Academic Bulliing, al West Point. 18-4737 
wSSoMrtS mSro Pl?t..r«- to Martin. 16-4248 
Western Australia, caves in, 8-13 n 
history »>f, 6-1374 
Western Ghats, mountains. 6-1632 
West Florida: see Florida, hlstmy 
West Indies, animals of. 4-876 
birds of. 9-2338 2343 

British islands, 8-2052 

Kremh’ isfnnds, 4-900; 9-2426 

niStoiy’o?:!-": fit a-272; 4-10111 .-11181 
18-3006, 17-4361 
inhabitants of. 8-1930 
insects of. 13-3-98 
islands of, 83-6041 
land crabs of, 10-2611-12 
naming of. 17-1164 
lit awns of, 

5Kf l T„.TVo2“5i7* 7 

United Stnti*s 3 tra<l, with, 6-1392 
woods Of. 19-3034, 5039 
see also Cuba. Virgin Islands, etc 
Westinghouse, George, alr-biak.- of 11-2716 
West Jersey, part of New Jersey, a-529 
Westland, province of New Zealand, 8-1190 
Westlock, John, character in " Martin Cliuzzle- 
ivit ** 10*2670 

Westlock, Buth, character In “Matlin Chuzzlo- 

Westminster^ Abbot of, and Caxton, 15-3938 
Westminster, Arohhishop of, clmraetcr In 
” Table hound.” 4-882 
Westminster, Canon of, 9--32S 
Westminster, Sean of: see Buckland, 

Westminster, Canadian city, 88-5782 
West min ster Abbey, anil Caxton s printing- 
office 4-881; 14-3612-13 
building of, 8-472-73; 5-1253, 1258, 1261 
history of, 3-590-96, 769-70, 773-71, 

4-86? 1040; 5-1120; 8-2072; 18-4090 
Queen Elizabeth (wife of Edward IV) and, 

8-1992 

see 6 also Henry VII, chapel of, Poet's Corner, 
Westminster Hall 

Westminster Bridge, 3-667 

Westminster Gasette, John Bull in, 9-2352 
Weetmineter Hall, in London, 3-o97; 4-1034, 1039 

“ **»* of. 

peace 4 *of/ 10- 4 2559; 18-2988 
Weet Point, H. T., academy at, 18-4738-39 
Arnold and, 18-3920 


Weet Virginia, admitted, 8-2046, 2057; 18-8498 
coal in, 10-2680 
Hower of, 88-5816 
history of. 23-5957 
Iron industry in, 83-5688 
land surveyed in, 4-896 
petroleum in, 10-2680; 16-4166 
" Westward Hoi " u painting, 7-1686 
11 westward Hoi" by Kingsley, 8-2828; 
14-3712-13 

West- wind, spit it of the, 18-3210 „ ^ 

Westwood, Thomas, poems: see Poetry Index 
Wethersfield, Conn., settled, 8-632 
Wetterhorn, mountain in Alps, 88-5843. 6846 
“ We Won’t Go Home Until Morning," and 
” .Mulhrough," 14-3772 
Wexford, Ire., and Cromwell, 7-1859 
Weyler, General, and Cuba, 8-2154 
Whale, a constellation, 10-2643 ^ 

Whale, a Hca -animal, 1-152; 3-377; 8-672; 4-1067 

9-23 19-50 

battle with a squid, 10-2484 
bravery of, 21-5610 
hunting. 15-4060 
limbs of, 10-2164 
neck of, 10-2 167 

pH tun of imaginary, 1-215, 220 
skin for leather, 11-2834 
sperm-oil obtained from, 3-669 
see also Beluga 
Whale-hone, wh.it it Is, 4-1068 
Whale-head, a bird, 8-19 76 
Whales, Bay of, in antarctic. 21-5464 
Wharton, Edith, American writer, 8-2103 
Wheat, ami canals, 18-4766, 4768 
and clnm h -bug, 12-3205 
and price of bread, 30-5178 
us food, 11-2917 
called corn, 23-6090 
elevator for, 21-5614 
l'or bn ad, 5-1131-36 
found with imimmles, 7-1793 
harvesting, 16-4149 
bead of, 11-2947 
lmpoitant cereal, 8-2085 
in Argentina, 20-5363 
in Austi alia, 6-1369, 1372, 1374 
in Canada, 1-230. 9-2278, 13-3354; 81-5608 
in Fiance, 9-2120 
in Tnilia, 6-1633-31 
in Oregon, 5-1103 
in Sweden, 14-3660 
mills for, 5-1138 
production ol, 9-2386 
reaping, 16-1150-51 
time of giovung, 11-2714 
varieties of. 4-913 
see also Couch -gi ass 
Wlieatear, a lord, 8-2107, 2110 
Wheatstone, Dr. Charles, English physicist, 
17-1111, 1113, 4116 
Wheel, und oil, 18-4695 
const iuction of. 4-920 
foi catching fish, 15-3953 
going round of, 3-693 
ol a boat, 18-1618 
ol a clock, 6-1537, 1539 
of engine, 1-301, 3-694 
of SI Catherine, 4-1026-27 
pottoi's. 17-4511, 4543-45 
seeing spokes of spinning, 19-5026 
sliced of, 3-G94, 813 
stopping of, 3-693 
turning of, 23-6081 
see also Ferris-wheel 
Wheelbarrow, for gardening, 1-249 
Wheelbarrow-race, a human, 16-4292 
Whsldrake, Church of St. Helena at, 80-5384 
Whelk, sea-anemone and hermit-crab, 

9-fa co 2404, 2410 

shell-fish, 8-1420, 1424, 1426-27; 10-2611, 
2617-18 

" When the Kys Comas Hams,” song, 14-3770 
Whey, albumins of, 17-4585 
of milk, 11-2828 
Whigs i see Tarty, Whig 
Whimbrels, birds, 8-1978-79 
Whinohat, a bird, 8-2107 
egg of, 7-face 1760 

Whlpper, Pather: see Fouettard, Le Pdre 
Whlpplng-stltch, in sewing, 3-622 
Whi^poor-will, a bird, 7-1764; 9-2343; 

egg of. 7-face 1756 
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Whirlpool, in a tumbler, 23-5741 
whul makes a, 18-4811 
Whirlwind, box that makes a, 5-1304 
eau.se of, 23-5900-91 
Whiskey, and warmth, 21-5G38 
contains ethyl-alcohol, 7-1890 
direct tax on, 6-1391 
Whisky- Jack, a bird, 13-3450 
Whisper, heard in Capitol dome, 16-4021 
Whistle, sound of, 11-2739. 19-4872 
that a boy can make, 16-3902 
Whistler, James McN., American painter, 
16-1248, 4253 

White, John, artist, 24-0272 
White, Stanford, pedestal of Farragut statue, 
18-4(571 

White, Stewart Edward, American author, 
6-1621 

White, and heat, 17-1372 
in flag. 20-5397, 5191 
White-bait, fish, 10-260 I -0C 
White-beam, of Europe, 14-3 5 30; 16-4134 
White Captive, a statue, 18-1667-68 
“ White Cat," suit hors- liip of, 6-1178 
White City: sir Chle-ir,., World's Fair 
White Crown, farm of, in " Abb A Constantin,” 
18-1751 

Whiteflsh, ol <■! cat Lakes, 10-2701, 2704, 

15-38 13, 39 MS 

White Fish Bay, 11; l.thouse at, 23-6120 
“White Girl," picture by Whistler, 18-1218 
Whitehall, :.nd British lmvj, 11-fiontls 
Whitehall, Loiwlc n street, 5-1261, 14-3573 
Whitehall, l’al uv ol. hlstor>, 4-1029, 7-13.9 
White Hart Inn, in ” 1’iekwlek Tapers" io-2» ,1 
Whitehaven, Eng., attacked by Jones, 12-3004 
Whltehill, battle of (n»ar Prague), 11-. M »«>» 
White Horae, In Canada. 8-1916 18-1621-22 

White House, burned, 2-399. 402. 6-1399 
home of president, 7-1690 
,1 eft cl son In, 3-783 
ladles or the, 2-399 

White House, of the Confederacy. 23-5959 
“White-Man's Foot," the plant. tin, 15-3890 
White Man’s Grave, coast of West Africa, 

22- '» 7 2 3 

White Mountains, in New Hampshire, 2-520 
White Nile, rivet in Vfiie.i, 16-1306 
see iil*-o Nile liner 
White Flams, battle «»1. 4-1002 
White Babbit, ih.u.ietir m " Mio* in Woi)cl**r- 
I. Hid " 6-1 IK ' , ll-29‘i>5 12- 5 5 1» 2 «i 
Whites, of Trime.iy. 18-1610 
White Sea, ol Kiis«lii, 14-3720, 3723, 21-51.. 6 
Whits Ship, w Miked, 3-592, 10-2507 
White Strand Bay, cable Kind nil;, 10-2196 
White Swan, mi him, 5-1150 
White-tall: see l>»»ei 
Whltethroat, a bird, 8-2107. 2110 
White Tower: we Tower of London 
White-weed: see Daisy, uv eye 
White wood: sec Tulip-tn 

“ Whltey,” horse of (ienor.il Taylor. 7-1845 
Whiting 1 , William, hvnms ol, 8-20 IS 
poems: see l‘m liv Index 
Whiting 1 , a ti«h, 10-2fio2-o.l. 15-3*17 
Whlteley, monasteiy above. 2-166. 168 
Whitman, Walt, American writer, 6-1609 
1619-20 


poems - see Toetrv Index, 
portrait ol, 16-1256 


Whitney, Ell, and the cotton-gin, 7-1837: 
11-2711, 19-188. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, Ameilcan writer, 
6-1609. 1616, 8-2007. 12-3102 
poems: see Poetry Index 
Whittington, Dick, ami Ills eat, 2-396 
Whortleberries, fruit, 17-1558 , 18-1760, 4763 
Whycocomagh, village of, 21-5647 
Whydah, a bird, 7-1760-61 
Wichita, a Kansas city, 2a-5713 
Wick, meaning a village, 2-465 
Wicked, triumph ot 22-5872 

Wlokfleld, Agnes, character in David Copper- 
llcld” 11-2866 , , 

Wlckfleld, Mr., character in "David Copper- 
field,” 11-2866 

Wickham, Captain H. A., and rubber, 22-5795 
Wicks, for oil-lamps, 3-669 
“ Wide, Wide World," by Warner, 8-2099 
“Widow Capet:" hoc Mane Antoinette, queen 
ot Fiance 

Widows, In India, 6-1636 
see also Trogons 

Wien, Max, and wireless, 17-4448 


Wife of Bath, story told by, 2-498 
Wig, and John Fndlcott, 2-526 
or British judges, 2-410 

Wiggln, Kate Douglas, American writer, 8-2102 
Wlggin, Sam B., lawyer, 8-2102 
Wight, Isle of, history, 2-465-66; 7-1859; 

13-3254 

Wlglaf, and Beowulf, 13-3503 
Wigwam, Indian dwelling, 1-16; 10-2575 
of the dead, 5-1106 

Wllberforce, and slave trade, 17-4577 
Wilcox, Ella Wheeler, poems: see Poetry Index 
“ Wild Animals Z have Known," by Seton, 

6-1621 , 23-6135 

Wild Cat Band, of boys. 23-6136 
Wild Celery, a duck food, 6-156 4 
Wilderness, battle of the, 8-2053 
Wilderness, Hebrews In, 24-6330 
“ Wild Geese of Ireland,” Irish soldiers, 21-5557 
Wild Oats, Indian tribe, 23-6112 
“ Wild Swans," authorship of, 6-1 178 
Wilfer, Bella, rhuractei in “Our Mutual 
Ft lend,” 10-‘Mt»2 

Wllfers, characters m “Our Mutual Friend,” 
10-2162 

Wilfred, character in “ Ivnnlioe.” 7-1666 
chaiuctci in " ftob Roy,” 6-162.1 
Willielm 1, emperor of llornmny, and corn- 
flowers. 7-17«»5 

Wlllieliulna, Dutch doll, 13-face 3 131. 3438 
Wilhelmina, Prussian princess, 17-15 1'l-fiO, 1552 
WUhelmina, queen oi the Netherlands, 14-35 48 
Wilhelmshaven, licrman port, 11-2764 
Wilkes, Charles, Anglican naval ollicer, 8-2156, 
21-5 161 

Wilkes Band, in Antarctic, 21-5161 
Wilkins, Dick, character In "Christinas Carol," 
9-2200 

Wilkins, Mary E.: see Freeman, Mmy \V 
Wilkins, William, Huglisb architect. 5-1262 
Will, and tl o heir, 20-518 1 

depended , apostrophe. 22-5713 
last, ol Cn. less lionnsbui v, 20-5379 
Will, cm nlre oi the. 14-3692 
Willamette Biver, m Oregon, 9-1383 
Willard, Emma C-, and education for mils, 
12-1118,3120 
soiia-w l itc i , 14-3768 

Willard, Frances Elizabeth, stiitui> ol, 7-1686 
Willard, Dr. James, mimed Ibuii.a C Will.nd, 
12-1 120 

Wlllet, Joe, c haruc lc 1 m “ B.miihv Budge,” 

11 - 1,78 

Wlllet, John, chancier mi "P.uinabv Budge," 
11-J7 7'i 

William, ptoblcni oniieoniinv. 4-\ .0 
William, *■1.11 of I len i \ I. di owned, 3-VI0 
Wllilam, Duke of Normandy: .-c , Willi, mi the 
Cnnqucioi, ol Hug la ud 
William, Prince, of Kn gland. 10-2 *.07 
William 1, the Conqueror, knit - ol Kngl.cml, 
and the elimeh m Hnglui.d, 18-1791 
bride* of. 14-35 42 

fom-ht Malcolm (\111n10re, 12-313 4 
puzzle-pi, ture, 4-930 

reign or, 1-127; 2-465, »71-73. 3- '.1-91 59'., 
5-1253, 8-2070 

William 111, king of Hngl uni, and Ad l,*on and 
Steele, 18-4726 
and Bo\iu\ 14-3766 
ami 'Czar Peter, 14-3721-.'. 
and llolln ml, 10-2559 
ami James II, 21-5556 
ch.nacter in “ Henry Hsmoiid,” 13-3310 
reign of. 4-89 1, 1013. 21-5623 
William IV, king of England, and Trafalgar 
Square, 5-1262 
reign ot. 3-665, 5-1116-1" 

William I. emperor of Ho many, and Cologne 
Cathedral, 11-2766 
bust of, 11-2769 

proclaimed at Versailles, 10-2597-2600 
reign. 11-2772 
statue of, 11-2762 

William II, emperor of (iermuny, and 
Bismarck, 11-2771 

attention to army and navy, 11-2764 
reiern, 10-2600, 11-2772 

William and Mary, king and queen of England, 
reign of, 4-1043, 14-3547 
William and Mary College, history of, 17-4668 
in Virginia, 3-782 

William Bongsword, and Jlieliard, 20-5393 
William I, of Orangs, the Silent, reign ms king 
of the Netherlands, 14-3548 
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ssfcntA ion# 


.. ^Tom Brown's Bofoool- 

SSSS^' ia-4141 

wiuiM^i'rsdsrfck *h American paints. 


18-3120 


w »u» ««S 
xr SSSS*K'i»’fe? ,ur ' h **■ 

ot N«r York 1-21 


voyages of, 31-5456 

illoughby, Xdentn»nd powder-magazine, 1S-4799 
illow-hero, seeds of, 18-4895 


s i°gr of> 


3-259 


^wISSi ^SU?*’ by" RMSxni, 13-8294 
Wl^^^Silp^Charac^r ’ln^' Blue Bird,’* 

WlUo^gfbr^te g K3fcf 9 Itoglish navigator, 

voyages of, 01-6456 
Wlllonfl 

Willow 

Willow-pattern, _____ 

Willows; elastic. - Mil 
flowers of, lt -2877 
for baskets, picture, 1-95 
for whistles, 15-3902 
various, 13-3209 

Willow-wren, egg of 7-face 1700 
Will-power, and health, 30- r »178 
Wills (WUlism J.), explored Australia, 3-308 
Wilmington, IT. 0., during Civil Wai, 8-2052 
during Revolution, 4-1002 

Wllmo^e^iiord^^haracter In “Count of Monte 

Wllson^smuggler In "Heart of Midlothian,” 

Wilson, 7 A. B., and sewing-machine, 11-2717 
Wilson, Mrs. A. B.i see Evans, Augusta 
Wilson. Billy, in story, 30-5179 
Wilson! Doctor, on S^ott expedition, 31-5400 
Wilson, Barry, m stor>, 30-5179 
Wilson. Hr., married Augusta E\ans, 8-2098 
Wilson, Mr., pastor of Boston, 33-H114 
Wilsojij Woodrow, administration of, 13-9488, 

and 4 Princeton, 17-4404 
as m ©aidant, 2 £ 84 , 2382 

at Princeton. 17 - 4 BW 
Wlnandsr, Boy of. 7-1888 

and desert-sand, 18-4118 

and thfVlgnboords, 81-5474 

bshauor S y j ^hlstll n g of. 4 - 1 P 81 -88 
blowing <* 17-4088 1^5989 
carries smrife 15 - 88 M-M 

ch«>«. 


SS^/sSSrfS# 0 


rent of air, w 

sawsr^- 9 

toy tt» n 
worship: 
see also 


8-1437 


-18 

_ „._ v '-wind, Whirlwind 

^bat% ftuixote," 4-967 



in __ 

poise 

of gloss, 5- 


1200-67 



in Germany, i 
in Italy. l&3 
lack of iron in, 

w»2wSa& # * -! 

Wtaxm, Enerl .. 

"saarta 

of Insects, 1 

of seeds, 18*8812 
use of bird s, 8-1563, 1610 

wggphawMB s» 

WlS^chirlcter m^Pliwtck 

Winks, a game, 10-2691 . \ 

Ksisa. , s!s:i , ai,»" 


government buildings 
18-4120 , 

anada, raliWt 


m 


views of. 18-4120 . T 11 <$*,. 

see also Canada, raffWaye and W J 
Garry 

Winnipeg Bake, in 
Wlnssr, and 

Winston, in 9. 

Winter, and Grisel Hume, 
behavior of dowers In, 1 
black clothes for, 17-437 
cause of, 3-428 
coldness of, 13-8044, 3288 
map of the stars of 10-3648 < 
sleep of animals In, 94^9371 
Winter-berry, a shrub, 17-4548 * 

* • 

Palatinate 

Wlnter-Falaos, in Peirograd, 10-8800 
Winter-sports, In colleges, 31-5406 
“Whiter'* Tale,” by Shakespeare, 3-501. 31-6888 
Winter- wren, a bird, 13-3469 
Wlathrop, Oovamor, family of, 33-8114 
wmttoro^John, American statesman, 3-526 

***** 

- n,i ' ***** 

In bird's nest. 38-6746 
that runs under the sea, 1S-4497 , 

see also Strings, of musical InstrUaMfet*# 
Wire-glass, how made, 8-1268 ^ 

Wireless r see wireless telegraphy and Radio 
WirsUsss-roottU on ship. 14-9681 
Wlrs-Walksr, feat of, 18-4816 
Wisconsin, admitted, 7-1840, 18-3402 
flower of, 88-6816 
fruit m, 8-651 
hlstoiy of, 7-1834, 1838 
tlmbei in, 0-2387 

Wisconsin Slyer, exploration of, 3-378; 8846113 
6117 _ * 

SHsoonsln, Vnlysrjgty of, In Madison, 

a of the Bast i see Magi 

Georgs, martyrdom of 18*5094 
I, lumping frog made from, 33*5930 

ler-box, 18-4123 
legends 7 ' off Witches, 18-4339 
of the forest tree, 3-723 



of Witches, 8-795 
‘a shi ub, 17-41 

BSfr-* 



«M4W. itlMI 
COlof l-«M, U-llll 




Bhword tor Camp-Fire Girl*, 


8-805; 84-8248 



, 4f6*S[ 


uu wm 


<WM. of Some. avMM; Mill 


eommurUe*|to«0^M-5^7 


K 

W<X>d r 
TOt C 
M«w 
warn 

_,wwp« in «I 

- Wood-apemof 

^ssSfci* 

Woodoourt, 

House?' 

Wi 

Wood it * 





dogs, pi-5661 
>f, 8-508, 84-6820 



-91 
8-8404 

in sheep's clothing, 8-504 . 8-8817 
ttt&rt turned into wolves, i-ai7 
i wth wolves, 4-981 

and ftemusnursed by, 80-5873 


Ml, MS 

- a bird, 8-1 50a 

food- jointer see Joints, in carpentry 

Bssasu" 5 . 8 &' 7 A i Yi*my 

and bundle of wood, 8-2068 



Woodman, a 


_ anajjjrc« of, *»•»»«? 

w ooapeoxers, Dints, r- 



ltt the night, 4,1464 
„ Jd the wolves, 8-786 
Isengrlm, the wolf, Idttle Red 
ooa, Tasmanian wolf 


see Poetry Index 
oulsbourg. 
I, 14-8768 


rds, 7-fftCe 1762, 1762; 88-6749 

Roman story of, 17.4088 
varieties of the, 8-1980; 8-2848, 18-8164 
Wood-pew**, a bird, 18-845? 

Wood-pigeon i see 8tocfc-dove 

W00 f-^.|gf76.? M Y a “" uta ' **•* 


use ui. 

Woodruff, si 


habits of, 1^-8861, 3868 
"* Improved microscope, 8-2332 
and wolf-stories, 91-5662 
‘ dismissed by Henry VIII, 


4660 



41185. 
144012 


English statesman, 4858; 
of beaver, 4678; 41918; 
agef history of, 8-1464; 148121; 


i for. 17-4 


_ -4570 
wives, 9-524 




teutons, 10-2548 


v.’i.r 119 


voted for, 

woman and 

weman and the empty cask, 15-8879 


W«iW 


fgmily, 

£ of ffiSetS 14261 



-4578 

^42619 

aut^horshlp^of, 
dee Tables of C 
[ventures at SMI*, 1 


. 41481 
of Contents 

by Lagerlof, 


. world, 4910; 846207 
usband of Ellen Price, 142624 


and ^plou ^h, 11-2714 



and school republic, 
4 


of, 144817 


Woodstock,” story of, 41497 
Wood- thruSh, a bird, 143469, 8463 
Wood, Wandering, in *' Faerie Queene," 4697 
Woodwettder, in story, 7-1903 
Wood- witch: see Stmkhorn 
Woodworth, Samuel, sons of. 18-3050 
Wool and electricity. 42168, 2166 
and the Netherlands, 148642 
ball of, 5-1247 
disappearance of, 82-5725 
for ciochet-woik, 5-1.161 
from ftussiH, 15-3802 
trom Tasmania, 6-1374 
in Australia, 41368-7 4 
In England, 2-621. 3-773 
in France, 42420 
in Germany. 11-2766 
in Italy, 12-&086 
in Morocco, 144301 
in Now Zealand, 41490 
in United States, 142681, 2684 
mat of. 142519 
or American colonies, 4594 
production of, 142678; 88-5714 
same struettire as hair, 1-166; 4408 , 

seeds carried in, 14889b 
see also Asbestos, Sheep. Vegetable-wool 
Wool-pack, cumulus clouds, 148652 „ * 

WoMMUrfbatmof, 4.UI, M]J|‘ 

Worcester, Massachusetts town, 

Word* L Wyiffeea de, ami Caxton, 

’ \£uS5g^^-pM; 848J4S 

game, -4g 48^ 

fc7,T f ‘ ,• 

learning to writt little, 84946 
making new from old, 4$2f9 
meaning of, 41946 
new, for new things? 4188? 

of four letters, 4988^ 

Of two syllable*, 4mi «, 
problem concerning^ HjHi ** 

wEEdEr* ol 

23-6034 

Wordsworth, William, dnd dogs, 246826 


ToU 
in English, : 
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Words worth, William, and By dal, 17-1373 
English poet. 4-0..8, 18-4657 , 23-0033 
I mi- ms. siM- 1‘oetiy Index 
Work, Henry Clay, song ol' t 12-3053 
Work, <m«l hen t, 17-4380 

of Colonial i hildif-n, 4-003 
vului of, 21-5050 
Work-basket, making, 23-G165 

what to do with gill’s, 2-480, 3-021. 730, 4-84X, 
030; 5-1 J(M 

Workbox, how to make gill’s, 2-187 
Worker-bee, Importance of, 11-28 5 5 
sec also Bee 

Workers, umong ants. 11-2966 
Workhouse, in “Oliver Twist,” 10-2503 
Workmen, nature’s little, 3-077 
Workshops, Tor aeroplanes, 1-17 8 
Work through the Homee, s1ok.ui of ('.imp- Tire 
Girls, 14-3751* 

World, all diseovei ed ’ 9-2352 
huinni;' out ot, 0-1 1 1 3 
first \n>agc round, 1-06 
historv of, 1-59 
how lug is” 3-013 

light when the sun is behind dailv i lomls, 
6-1587 

Milky W.iv turning into, 7- 1 XX I 
.spinning id, 17-1377 
sep also Karl h, Worlds 
“World I live In,” by Kellei. 8-2 l 03 
Worldly Wiseman, etiai, liter in “1'ilg urn's 
I’rogi ess,” 5-1126 
Worlds, change in othei, 23-599 1 
collisions of, 20-5398 
in the skies, 8- 19. * 9 
making ol other, 11-28 11 
number of, 16-11 in 
pimession ol the, 1-2 
loundness oj, 5-1 16" 
sun’s faiuilv of, 9 2 .”a 8-X9 
World’s Fairs: see t'hu.igo, Pair-. I ’hil.idelphi.i, 
etc 

Worms (town), legi ml ol. 16-1 
Worms, baekhoneless an I in. i Is, 3-07 1 14-iGG> 

hicathp utulei ground. 4-‘«l 1 
hibernation ol, 24-0371 
in sponge. 9-2 1 1 1 
in the piinpm;' hi .ill, 10-2 177 
lile ol rut, 10-2 1 7<l 

see also i'.i tei pill.w , Eai th win m (!!••, r vmh »c 
Wormwood, a pluiil. 16-1136 
Worry, cause ol. 21- »0 57 
ellect mi diuc.dion, 12-118(1 
Wotton, Sir Henry, poems s« ,• I'.ntij Index 
Wounds, iriatnient of. 18-46jiu 21-5528 24-0 It* ‘I 
nee also !• u st Aid t<» the Inland 
Woundworts, plants, 19-1953, 1950 
Wrasses, fishes, 6-1421 
Wreaths, dropp'd l»v nualoi », 1-179 
“Wreck of the Heeperus,” a poem, 6-1011 
Wren, Sir Christopher, Kuglish aieliiteet, 5-1 2. >3, 
1250. 1259; 20-5200 

Wren, Jenny, chaiaeter In “ Oui Mutual 
J’l lend,” 10-2102 
Wren, Xing, 9-2103 
Wren, a bird. 8-2109, 21 1’l. 9-2350 
egg oi. 7-faco 1750. 1760 
nest of, 7- face 1700, 22-5750 
various kinds of, 9-2310. 13-3103 
Wright, Edward, and Mcuatoi’s piofei lion, 
7-1767 

Wright, Lemuel W., pins nmdc bv , 19-5 i>i>’ 
Wright, Orville, and ueruplsim .. 1-171-75 
flying -machine of, 11-2718 
Wright, Wilhur, and aeiopl Hie*., 1-171. 11-271 S 
Wriet, bones of, 10-2571. 2 573. 16-1 *00 
pulse in, 16-1201 
Writers, English women, 10-2619 
famous American, 6-1009 
famous Herman, 13-3393 
great English, 18- f 723 
of other lands, 20-5307 
of Shakespeare’s time, 21-5483 
of songs, 12-30 19 
see also Authors, 

Writing, by gliosis, 22-5923 
centre of, 15-3821 

cuneiform, 13-3480, 3481, 19-4964, 20-51 18 

demotic, 13-3482 

early, 3-688; 16-3909 

five now letters, 4-987 

how men learned to write, 13-3479, 3482 

how Tom and Nora learned, 1-261 

invention of, 16-4024 


Writing, let • ers with loops above the lines, 6*1286 
magic, 23-0084 

ol the Egyptians, 18-1814, 4853 
on i hi wall, 19-1970 
pi ensure on down strokes, 22-5721 
Tom and Nora and fhc pothooks, 2-456 
Tom and Nora make more letters, 3-741 
with lien and Ink, 7-1051 
with slate pencil, 7-1653 
* i <■ abo I’u lure-writing 
Wilting- board, handy, 5-1095 
Writing, School Lessons in: see Tables of 
Conti ills 

Writs of Assistance, In America, 6-1438 
“Wrong, What is?” 20-5252 
Wrought-iron: see Iron, making 
Wu-Mang, and the mosquito' s. 23-6028 
Wurtemberg, Duke of, and Schiller, f 0-5313 
Wuitemberg, Grand Duke of, mid Jane Porter, 
10 - 21.22 

Wurtemberg, part of Germany, 11-2769 
11 Wutliering Heights,” by Nronle. 10-2625 
Wyandottes, kind ol hen, 18-4712 
Wyant, Alexander H., \merlcan artist. IS- 1247, 

12 49 . 1251 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, writings of. 21-5 484 
Wyclif, John, English nfoiruei, 3-773; 4-856; 

10-2591. 11-2992. 15-3910 
Wyoming, admitted, 13-.! 19 4 
flow'll id, 22- 5 HI l, 
pm chase of 13-3192 
sheep in, 10-2678 


X 

Xenon, i.iisemis t lenient, 5-1319 
Xenophon, Gieik hist.uian, 5-1320, 1326; 

19-1111 20-5152, 5208 

XeropliytoB, dr \ -plants, 19-5085 
Xerxes X, king of Persia, 20-5150, 5153, 5203, 

.ijlili, ._(iS 

X-rays, ili-«o\crv of, 24-6366 
of llglH, 6-1119, 20-5243 
photogi .iphi d kev , 24-6370 
Xury, a boj, 5- 12 Jo 

T 


Yahoos, iharailirs in “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
5-1.1,18 

Yaks, as I leasts of burden, 2-295, 15-3930 
Yakuts, Siliei l.iu tube, 15-3X03 
Yale, Ellhu, and Yal- Colhgc, 17-1568-69 
Yale, Linus, Jr., (oek-inakei. 24-6358 
Yale, Linus, Sr., lo< k-nmker, 24-0358 
Yale University, sloi> of, 17-4568-69 
Yang-su, Chile -c bov, 21-5178 
Yankee Doodle, oisgm of, 12-3052 
Yaon, Emperor, and Yu Shun, 23-6028 
Yard, unit ot length, 14-3672 
Yards, of ship, 15-3959-60 
Yarkand, Asiatic town of, 15-3928, 3933 
Yarmouth, Neb on at, 17-1363 
Yarmouth, port ol Canada, 1-223; 21-5546 
Yarn, (niton. 19 -ixrqj 
of hemp, 15-1010 
“i e also Thread 
Yarrow, a weed. 16-4208-09 
Yasnaya Polyana, estate of Tolstoy, 20-5314 
Yaupon, a shrub, 17-1565 
Yawl, a boat. 15-3959-00 
Yawn, • a use of, 3-S14 
win inlei lions, 15-3909 
uhv is il rude to° 3-815 
Ycames, W. F., his picture of Queen Elizabeth 
and the Cron eh ambassador, 4-857 
Year, 1 eng Mi of, 7-1076 
months of, 9-2200 
tell iliu til' 1 , 6-1537 
two .short years, 21-5523 
v In I it Is. 1-88 
“Yeast,” by Kingsley, 8-2328 
Yeast, effrcls of. 5-1131, 12-3233. 23-5991 
Yeast-plant, u microbe, 4-821, 909; 7-1890-91 
Yeats, William Bntler, Irish poet, 23-6040 
Yellow, color combinations of, 8-1951 
in Hie flame, 22-589 J 
of aged things. 15-3911 
primary color, 10-2696 
sacred color, 24-6381 
waves of, 1-166, 7-1796 
Yellowblrd, the summer. 13-3464 
Yellow Fever Commission, work of, 12-3236 
Yellow-hammer, u bird, 8-2199. 2111, 12-3155 



GENERAL INDEX 


Ysllowhead: see Tete jnune 
Ysllowhead Pass, railway in, 8-2276 
Yellow-Jaokei, «j wasp, 11-2860 
Yellowstone, Mils of the, 3-587 
Yellowstone Lake, in Yellowstone Park, 3-587 
Yellowstone Pork, and Hoone, 24-6248, 6255 
items from, 24-637*) 
in America, 2-421; 3-582. 583, 586 
Yellowstone River, in Yellowstone Park, 3-587 
Yellow-throat, a w.nhler, 9-2346 
Yellow-wort, a pUm. 16-4136 
Yen, boy who milked deer, 23-6028 
Yenfoh, a Chinese hoy, 21-5478 
Yenisei River, in Siberia, 15-3804 
Yeoman, in " Canterbury Tales," 15-3939 
Yeomen, naval clerks, 23-6211 
Yew, a tree, 14-3536, 21-5430 
Yew-wood, called German ebony, 19-5031 
Yoghurt, sour milk. 23-6102 
Yono Valley, In Canada, 15-3904 
Yoke, of a boat. 18-1618 
Yonsre, Mias Charlotte V., English author, 
10-2621, 2627 

York, Duke of, gave Delaware to Penn, 2-531 
New York named for, 2-52!) 
white rose, badge of. 3-775 
see also James 11, king; of England 
York, Can., early capital of Canada, 3-757-r>8. 
6-1398; 13-3190 

York, Eng-., Cardinal Wnlsey and, 8-2065 
St. Helena and, 20-5381 
York Factory, and fui -tinders, 18-4838 
York, House of, in Wars of tlic Hoses, 3-775-76 
Yorkshire, churches of, 3-592 
woolen trade ol 3-7 1 3 
Yorktown, McClellun at, 8-2048 
surrender at, 4- 1008 -09 
Yornba Country, In Africa, 13-3297 
Yosemite Tails, in Cnllforni'i, 1-139; 5-1310 
Yosemite Valley, ‘cencry of, 5 -J 3 '» 

Youffhal, ltaleigh's garden at, 21-5410 
Young, Brigham, Mormon leader. 7- 1839 
Young, Dr., and mrves of the eye, 17-1525 
Young, Ella Flagg, superintendent of schools, 

- ia-3123 

Young, James, and oil. 3-669; 16-1166 
Young, Dr. Thomas, English phjsldst, 13-3182; 
14-3592; 30-5166 

Young, William, married Ella Fla arc ^ ouim. 
12-3123 

Young Chevalier! see Stuart, Charles Edward 

Young Men’s Christian Association, money 

raised for, 13-3495 

Young Pretender: see Stuart, Charles Edward 
"Young Scholar,” play, by Dcs&imr, 13-3394 
Young Tnrks, political parly, 13-3246 
Youth, land of, 8-2060 
poetry of, 4-1055 
see also Fountain of Youth 
YowcueU, Japanese village, 20-5182 
Ypres, Bishop of, and Count d'Egniont, 20-5225 
Yucatan, animals of, 4-1075 
birds of. 9-2342 * 

part of Mexico, 17-4397-4400 
Yukon, and crime, 18-4624 
district of, 5-1281 
gold in. 90-5318 


Yukon, productions of. 23-6092 

Territory of, 9-1464, 1457; 8-1916-18; 14-3732 
Yukon River, in North America, 8-1916, 2148 
Yn Shun, who became an emperor, 23-6028 


E 

”8,” in names, 13-3433 
Saandam, Holland, Peter's hut at, 14-3724 
Bacateoas, Mexican town, 17-4403 
Bama, battle of, 20-5276 

Bambesl River, African stream, 16-4300, 4308 
Tails in. 13-3400 

Bane, Elisabeth, and gunpowder, 11-2814 
Banslbar, African port and island, 10-2607; 
16-1308 

Bebra, and foul, 21-5665-66 
Hon hunts for. 22-5883 
stripes of, 13-3148 
Seeland, province of, 14-3516 
Bend-Avesta, sacred book, 20-5155 
Zenebl, king of Halsora, 11-2753 
Benlth, highest point of sky, 12-3146 
Zenta, battle of, 21-5658 

Zeppelin, Connt (Ferdinand von), balloons of, 
1—172-73 

Zeppelins, air-ships or dirigible balloons, 1-172, 
174 

Zermatt, Alpine town, 12-2980 
Zero, absolute, 16-1085-86 
on scales, 14-3673 

Bene, father of the gods, 20-5201, 5201. 5206 
Ziczao, a bird, 5-1214, 1221 
Blno, alloys of, 7-1888 
and electricity, 8-2166 
In Brazil 20-5371 
In bronze, 14-3646 
in Canada 23-6094 
in West Indies, 23-6045 
production of, 10-2680 
Biroon, prcciouR stone, 24-6382 
Bodiac, constellations of the, 10-2643 
signs of the, 24-6377 
Bones, climate of temperate, 12-3045 
the arid, 14-3625 
see also Canal Zone 
Boo, animals caught for, 24-6211 
at Dublin. 1-156 
London, 4-1013-15 
that never was, 1-215 
see also Toy zoo 
Boo-guess, a same, 8-2144 
Zoological Gardens, In New York, 19-5012 
Zoroaster, founder of religion, 12-3023, 3028, 
20-5146, 5155 

Zoroastrianism, a religion. 12-3028 

Zuccaro, Spanish artist, 22-5851 

Zuooone, carved by Donatello, 11-2796 

Zufils, Indian tribe, 1-16 

Ztirich, Swiss town, 12-2985, 2992 

Ziirich, Bake. In Swltztrland, 12-2982, 2981 

Zutphen, battle of, 2-475 

Zuyder Zee, In Holland, 14-3540, 3542 

Zwemer, Dr., comment on Bedouins, 93 6098 

Zwlngll, Swiss reformer, 12-2985, 2988 

A 
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SPECIAL INDEX OF POEMS & NURSERY RHYMES 

r I ''I1IS is probably the most complete index of verges for boyn and girls appearing in any book. 

The numos oi poets are in tlu> general index, hut in this special index a poem is entered t^tee 
times, so that it can be found if we know either l lie title, the drat line, or the author’s name. 

The collection of poetry in The Book of Knowledge is made up of separate poems, and they 
represent every kind of verse. There are sonnets, songs, odes, dramatic pieces, humorous verses, 
hymns, and psalms; nursery rhymes in English and French ; folk-lore songs of Germany; songs 
set to muBic ; nonsense verses ; and selections from Shakespeare and many other poets whose works 
are too long to quote as a whole. The illustrations are not indexed. 

Not only is this collection the largest and most representative collection ever made for children, 
but it is arranged on an educational plan, which not merely aims at cultivating a lovo for poetry in 
the minds of boys and girls, but also attempts to build up in the minds of readers a conception of 
the general nature of a poet’s work, and of the meaning of particular poems. Every poem, more- 
over, has a special introduction, giving information about the author or the poem. The Poetry 
section, therefore, is a true education in the very best kind of literature. 

All the poems of an author are together under his name. They are indented under the name, 
that is to say, the titles are set a little way in from the margin and not even with the other lines. 
This means that all poems with these short lines aie by the author whose name iB above them. 

To a poem look under the first line, the title, or the author's name. No notice is taken of 
“A” or “The/' so that if you are looking for 4 ‘The Spider and the Fly” you should look up 
“ Spider.” 

The black-face figures give the volume number, and the light-face figures give the page number. 


A, R, O, tumble down D. 14-3794 
A baby was sleeping, 11-2818 
A barking sound the shepherd hears, 14-3602 
A boy espied. In morning light, 84-6303 
A bridge weaves its arch with pearl, 21-5523 
A budding author, something new, 22-5742 
A butterfly perched on a mossy brown stile, 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 4-825 
A country life is sweet, 5-12H4 
A cuckoo went buck in his clock, 13-3405 
A dainty maid of R. K. 1h, 28-5712 
A dainty shepherd-maiden, 16-4190 
A diller, a dollar, in color, 9-2308 
A duck and a drake, 17-4339 

A fair girl was sitting in the greenwood shade, 
13-3404 . 

A farmer went trotting upon hiH gray mare, In 

A farmers 1 dog 2 leaped over the stile, 11-2748 
A fragment of a rainbow bright, 7-1871 
A gift on the finger, 14-3794 
A goodly host one day was mine. 12-3038 
A horse, long used to bit and hridle, 10-2510 
A Joyful flourish lilted clear, 13-3460 
A kiss when 1 wake in Lhe moral “ffv 19 - 4 9 8 0 
A light broke in upon my soul, 12-3151 
A lion with the heat oppress d, 5-1157 
A little cock sparrow sat on a green tue. 6-1408 
A little fairy comes at night, 6-11 B6 
A little old man and I fell out, 13-3317 
A little saint best fits a little shrine, 11-2820 
A little stream had lost Its way 18-47 ■ 4 
A million little diamonds, 10-2451 
A mouse found a beautiful piece of plum-cake, 

A nick and a nock, 18-4068 
A nightingale that all d ay long, 3-712 
A parrot from the Spanish main, 5-1294 
A peasant stood before a king, and said, 16-4337 
A perilous life, and sad as life may be, 5-1294 
A pie sat on a pear-tree, 12-3042 
A poet's cat, sedate andgra v e.7-1800 
A primrose by a river's brim, 13-3256 
A red sky at night is the shepherd's delight, 
10-2686 

A roguey, poguey Bogle Man, 18-4722 
A sunshiny shower, 8-2134 
A swarm of bees in May, 6-1582 
“A temjde^to friendship, said Laura, enchanted, 

A thousand miles from land are we, 17-4518 
A wet sheet and a flowing sea. 17-4516 
A wind came up out of the sea, 14-3789 
A woodland walk, 11-2888 

Abide 0 with me, fast falls the eventide, 15-8991 
Abou Ben Adhem Mid the Angel, 6-1156 
Above the edge of dark appear the lances of 
the Aun. 13-3475 

Across the narrow beach we flit, 16-4338 


Addison, Joseph 

Spacious Firmament on High, 16-4066 
Twenty-third Psalm, 3-548 ■ 

Afar in the Desert, 8-1929 

Ah! vous diral-je, Maman, 17-4423 

Ah, what can all thee, wretched wight, 23-6088 

Ahab Mohammed, 16-4337 

Aladdin, 19-49?8 

Alas! how light a cause may move, 23-5982 

Aides, Margaret H. 

Mother’s World, 10-2663 
Aldrich, Thomas Ballsy 
Memory, 15-3990 

Alexander, Mrs. 

All Things Bright and Beautiful, 19-4897 
Burial of Moses, 22-5897 
Once in Royal David’s City, 0-2190 
Alexander Selkirk, 19-4896 

Alishan, Leon 

Baby and the Brook, 16-4066 
All are architects of Fate, 15-3992 
All in the golden afternoon, 6-1483 
All pains the Immortal spirit must endure, 
21 -C/jyo 

All peacefully gliding, 18-4651 
All that thou art not makes not up the sum, 
6-1575 

All the Children, 19-5067 

All the corn is a golden brown, 83-6132 

All the World’s a Stage. 11-2035 

All Things Bright and Beautiful, 19-4897 

All things by immortal power, 14-3587 

All things shall pass away, 2-470 

All worldly shapes shall melL m gloom, 14-3792 

All’s Right With the World, 3-713 

AUerton, Bilan P. 

Beautiful Things, 14-3604 
AlHwg - ti^rw, w illiam 
Fairies. 3-647 

Four ducks on a pond, 23-6087 
Robin Redbreast, 2-180 
Wishing, 4-1057 

Alma, Held of heroes, hall! 32-5822 
Alma-Tadema. Mies Laurence 

If No One Ever Marries Me. 14-3606 
King Baby on His Throne, 14-3606 
Little Sister, 14-3606 
March Meadow, 14-3605 
Nesting Hour, 14-3605 
New PellBse, 14-3606 
Playgrounds, 14-8606 
Twilight Song, 14-3605 
Alone I wfelked the ocean strand, 18-4186 
Ambitious Sophy, 16-4066 
America, the beautiful, 22-5819 

American Flftg, 8-1928 

Among the fine old kings that reign, 88-6889 

An ancient story I’ll tell you anon, 10-2447 

An old woman was sweeping her house. 88-6986 

And pray who are you? 18-3406 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 8-2288 



INDEX OF POETRY 


And winking Mary-bmls began to ope th«*ir 
golden eyes, 11-2882 

Anderson, Alexander 

Cuddle Doon, 14-3602 
Angela 1 Whisper, 11^2818 
Announced by all tne trumpets of tho sky, 
13-8404 

Answer to a Child’s Question, 2- 18a 
Antony, the Great Speech of Maik, 11-2031 

Annndeen, H. 

Autumn Is a gipsy, 22-5890 
Apple Winds, 20-5207 
Arab's Farewell to Ills Steed, 3-710, 714 
Arabia's desert-rangei, 1-10L 
Arctic Indian’s faith, 20-5389 
Ariel’s Song, 2-331 
Armageddon, 15-3990 
Armies In the Fire, 1-103 
Arming of Pigwiggen, 7-1874 
Arnold, Ur Edwin 
Armageddon, 16-3990 
Arnold, Matthew 
Extract from, 21-5590 
Forsaken Merman, 13-3401 
Quiet Work, 20-5266 
Shakespeare, 16-4065 

Around the green giavel the grass grows green, 
16-3869 

Arrow and the Song, 18-4188 
Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slunibeis? 
8-2023 

Arthur O’Rower had broken his band, 12-3041 
As down In the sunless retreats, 8-1929 
As he trudged along to school, 18-4778 
As I walked by myself, 4-1060 
As I was going by Charing Cross, 10-2153 
As I was going o’er Westminster Bridgi , 12-3011 
As 1 was going to St. Ives, in color, 11-282.1 
As I was going to sell my eggs. 16-I0b8 
As I was going up Pippen Hill, 13-3317 
As 1 went over the water, the water went over 
me, 14-379 1 

As 1 went through a garden gap, 12-3041 
As I went to Bonner, In color, 11-2825 
As If some wounded eagle’s breast, 12-3068 
As In the sunshine of the morn, 14-3701 
As Johnny went to school with books. 18-4778 
As Life’s unending column pouts, 20-5159 
As Little Jenny Wren. 14-3702 
Aspiration, 16-4066 

As soft as silk, as white as milk, 12-3041 

As the days lengthen, 8-213 4 

As through the land at eve we went, 23-5985 

Astronomy Is 1-derful, 22-5742 

At Atrl, In Abruzzl, a small town, 24-6301 

At Flores In the Azures, 16-4183 

At Last. 14-3699 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 21-5633 
At Sea, 17-4516 

At the king’s gate the subtle noun, 19-5066 
Attend all ye who list to hear our noble Eng- 
land's praise, 17-4515 
Au clalr de la lune, 17-4522 
Auld Lang Syne. 11-2822 
Austin, Alfred * 

Queen and the Flowers, 8-1927 
Austria. 22-5819 

Author’s Resolution In a Sonnet, 23-5984 
Autumn, 8-2238 

Aye, tear her tattered ensign down, 8-1572 


B 

Baa, baa. black sheep, with music, 7-1802 
Baby, 3-548 
Baby and T, 13-3318 
Baby and the Brook, 16-4066 
Baby, baby, by. 14-3605 
Baby, baby, lay your head, 2-480 
Baby moon, 'tie time for bed, 14-3605 
Baby’s got a hew pelisse, 14-3605 
Baby's got no legs at all, 14-3605 
Babyland, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 6-1513 
Babyland, by George Cooper, 11-2820 
Bailey, PMLlp James 
End of Lift, 4-1057 
Bailiffs Daughter, 91-5498 


Banks, Georgs Liannas 

What 1 Live for. 18-5065 
Banner of England, not for a season, 14-3787 
Bannockburn, 4-826 
Barbata Frietchle, 18-4896 
Barbauld. Mrs. Anna Letitia 
Lite, 20-5267 

Barber, barber, shave a pig, 13-3405 
Bard, The, 24-6299 
Baiefoot Boy, 9-2240 
Bargain, 14-3789 
Barlng-Gould, Bsv. 0. 

Now the day la over, 91-6502 
Baron’s Last Banquet, 16-4186 
Barr, Matthias 
Only a Baby Small, 11-2745 
“Barry Dane:" see Logan, John El 
B at, bat, come under my hat, 8-1582 
Bates, David 

Speak Gently, 16-4337 
Bates, Katherine L. 

America, the Beautiful, 22-5819 
Bath Time, 14-3005 
Battle of Blinlieim, 3-515 
Battle of the Baltic, 7-1872 
Battle-Hymn ol the Republic, 22-5819 
Baxter, Bichard 

laud, It Belongs Not to my Care, 17-4421 
B« l’.itunt with the Children, 16-4066 
Beau tilu I faces arc those that weur, 14-3604 
Beautiful Things, 14-3604 
Becker, Charlotte 
lin\ oy, 21-5498 
Beoket, Thomas & 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 22-5818 
Beddoes, Thomas Lovell 
How many tunes? 10-2451 
Bt itouln Kong, 19-5064 
Bed-time, 14-3605 
Beech Tiee’n Petition, 2-479 
Bees, The, W>«h music, 15-3996 
Begble, Harold 

What Every Wise Child Should Do, 21-5636 
Beggar Maid, 4-824 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 3-547 
Behold her, single m the held. 6-1575 
Behold Shock-headed Peter, 18-4776 
Beheve me if all those endeaiing young charms 
23-5985 


neu oi a in, aa-630i 

Bell of St Michel, 20-5391 

B* llo l>«une sans Meici, 23-6088 

Bella, The. 11-2821 

PelK of Shandon, 22-5898 

Beneath dim aisles, m odorous beds, 12-3064 

Bennett, William Oox 

Lullaby, U Lullaby, 16-4066 
Btirauger, Pierre Jean de 
Grandmother’s Tale, 6-1511 
Mary Stuart’s Farewell, 10-2448 
Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 4-1068 
Best School of All, 12-3178 
Better Land, 20-5264 
Bettor Things, 21-5500 
Better to smell the violet cool, 21-5500 
Betty Pringle had a little pig, 17-4520 
Between nose and eyes a htrango contest arose. 

Between the dark and the daylight, 13-3475 
Bid mo to live, and I will live, 14-J789 
Big and Little Things, 14-3701 
Billy, Billy, come and play, 13-3405 * 

Billy Boy, 13-3319 
Bingo, 10-2590 


Birch and green holly, boys, 8-1582 

Birds are singing round my window, 15-3991 

Birds In Summer, 16-4188 

£{ r ds °5 a feather flock together, 18-4189 

Birth of Christ, 9-2190 

Bivouac of the Dead, 91-5633 

Bjerregaavd, H. A. 

Sonner af Norge, 99-5821 
Bjack w g^are.^b ut much admired, 19-8041 

Lamb, 3-712 

“- 3m 

Nurse’s Song, 7-1874 

Piping Down the Valleys Wild, 91-5682 

§£& sssr Brutbt - * iM6 
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Blessli.gs on thee, little man, 9-2240 

Blswstt, Jean 

Song of the golden sea, 18-4651 
Blind Boy, 4-1057 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 11-2929; 

91-5588 

Blow, wind, blow, and go. mill, go, 18-4720 
Blue and the Gray, 10-2450 
Boadlcea, 8-478 

Bobby Shaft Is gone to sea, 83-5734 
Bogle Man, with music, 18-4722 
Boksr, George Henry 
Dlfge for a Soldier, 4-1056 
Boner, Or. Horatlns 

Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 16-4065 
Bonnie Jean, 80-5160 

Bonny KUmeny gaed up the glen, 17-4417 
Born In the purple, born to Joy and pleasance, 
18-3064 

Bostwlok, Helen B. 

King's Picture, 80-6264 
Bounce Buckram, velvet's dear, In color, 

9-2192 

Bonrdlllon, Trends William 

Night has a thousand eyes, 83-5985 
Bow-wow. says the dog, 88-6734 
Bow, wow, wow, whose dog art thou? 16-40C7 
Bowles, william Lisle 
Caged Bird, 14-3604 
Boy and thfe Angel, 16-4186 
Boys’ Song, 3-713 
Brabangonne, La, 88-5821 

Bravest battle that ever was fought, 18-4774 
Break, Break, Break, 18-5064 

Brewer, Sbeneser Ophham 

Little Things, 4-1057 

Brian CLln had no breeches to wear, 13-3318 
Bridge, 9-2238 

Bring back your sheep, 16-4190 
Brook, 1-103 
Brown, T._ C. 

Hunar 


Bums, Bohert 
Auld Lang Syne. 11-2822 
Bannockburn, 4-826 


Hundred Years to Come, 81-5500 
Browning, Elisabeth Barrett 
Child's Thought of God, 3-548 
Court Lady, 83-5981 
Musical Instrument, 7-1799 
My Kate, 88-5900 
Poet and the Bird, 81-5501 
Sleep, 81-5633 
Sweetest Lives, 6-1572 
Valediction, 6-1572 
Weakest Thing, 14-3700 
Woman’s Shortcomings, 16-4187 

B AlK^ighf'with the World, 3-713 
Aspiration, 16-4066 
Boy and the Angel, 16-4185 
Grow old along with me, 9-2307 
Home Thoughts From Abroad, 8-2023 
How they Brought the Good News, 9-2305 
Incident of the French Camp, 16-3992 
Last Illde Together, 80-5160 
Lost Leader, 83-6982 

Pled I ^lper"of 1 Hamelln, 8-370 
Prospice, 4-1056 
Brownlow, B. B. 

Work, 80-6388 
Bryant, William Cullen 

Blessed are they that mourn, 19-4899 
Death of the Flowers, 18-4719 
Extract from, 11-2882 
Forest Hymn, 10-2449 
Gladness of Nature, 18-4338 
Indian at the Burial-place of his Fathers, 
80-5266 

Planting the Apple-tree. 80-5264 
Robert of Lincoln, 10-2511 
Song of Marlon's Men, 6-1573 
To a Waterfowl, 11-2820 
To the Fringed Gentian, 19-4899 
Bugle, 13-3403 
Builders. 18-3992 
Bull, John 

God Save the King, 80-6267 

“TOoflSoM 

Shepherd boy’s song In "Pilgrim's Progress," 

Burial' of 9 Moses, 88-6897 
Burial of Sir John Moore, 8-718 
Burial of the Linnet, 18-8476 


Bonnie Jean, 80-5160 
Cotter's Saturday Night, 16-4068 
John Anderson, 14-3791 
Man’s a Man for a’ that, 18-4774 
My Heart’s In the Highlands, 6-1574 
O, wert thou in the cauld blast, 84-6300 
Bed, Red Rose, 18-5065 
To a Mountain Daisy, 17-4516 
Bury the Great Duke. 18-4715 
Butterfly and the Snail. 14-3701 
Butterfly’s Ball, 4-1058 
Butterfly’s Funeral, 10-2451 
Buttons, a farthing a pair, 18-8868 
By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 88-5897 
By the Flow of the Inland River, 10-2450 
By the moon's silver ray, 17-4522 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
0-1574 

By the sea, 7-1873 

By the shores of Gltche Gurnee, 18-3865 
Rye, Baby Bunting, 4^827 
Bye, oh, my baby, 14-3794 
Byrom, John 
Christians, awake, 9-2188 
Byron, George Gordon, Lord 

Destruction of Sennacherib, 9-2306 
Eve of Waterloo, 81-5634 
Extracts from, 18-3151 
Prisoner of Chi lion, 18-3176 
She Walks In Beauty, 13-3402 
Solitude, 18-4715 
To Thomas Moore, 83-C98S 
Vision of Belshazzar, 8-2133 


Bums, Be v. James 
An Ev< 


enlng Hymn, 16-4186 


Caged Bird, 14-3604 
Campbell, Thomas 
Battle of the Baltic. 7-1872 
Beech- tree's Petition, 8-479 
Hohen linden, 4-1059 
Irish Harper, 10-2449 
Last Man, 14-3792 
Lord Ullln's Daughter, 4-82C 
Parrot. 8-1294 
Poor Dog Tray, 13-3316 
Ye Mariners of England, 3-715 
Canadian Boat Song, 18-4649 
Canadian song-sparrow, 80-5390 
Cane-Bottomed Chair, 81-5681 
Carey, Lady Elizabeth 
True Oreatness, 11-2745 

C ^3a?jy ^lTour Alley, 14-3789 
Carroll, Lewis 

Lion and the Unicom, 81-face 5636 
"Tweedledum and Tweedledee,’’ 81-650' 
Walrus and the Carpenter, 6-1576 . 

Cary, Fh<nbe 

Leak In the Dyke, 7-1797 
Casablanca, 8-1294 
Castle by the Sea, 84-6304 
Castle-builder, 14-3604 
Cat’s Tea-party, 7-1802 
Cataract of Lodore, 8-1292 
Cedar and pine and Hr and branching palm, 
14-3524 

C’est la mOre Michel qul a perdu Bon chat. 
17-4623 

Chadwick, John White 

His Mother's Joy, 17-4517 
Character of a Happy Life, 16-4065 
Charge of the Light Brigade, 7-1798 
Charley, Charley, stole the barley, 16-4067 
OhinotiPi (Hoffrty 

Extracts from, 8-494, 497-99; 18-3940 
Cherry Ripe, 13-3402 
Child, Mr*. Lydia Marla 
Thanksgiving Day, 19-4899 
Child and Mother, 14-8793 
Child and the Snake. 8-2132 
Children’s Hour, 13-3476 
Child’s Evening Prayer, by Coleridge. 3-647 
Child’s Evening Prayer, by Graves, with music, 
13-8478 

Child’s Thought of God, 3-548 

Child's Wish in June. 81-5600 

Christians, Awake, Salute the happy mom, 

Christmas Carol, 13-3475 
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Christmas Hwnn, 19-4976 

Chustrnis is (ommg, the geest an getting fat, 
19-1 »30 

Christmas Morning, 9-2189 
Cibber, Colley 
Blind lJoy, 4-1067 
Circle 93-6982 
Clip, clap handles, 16-4068 
Clare, John 

Poet’s Last Thoughts. 16-4328 
Cleat and tool, clear and tool 10-2664 
Close his eyts ins wolk is dont 4-1096 
Cloud, 90-9261 

Clough, Hugh 

Say Not the Struggle Naught Avalleth, 11-2822 
Cock a doodle-doo, In color 6-1981 
Cotk-liobln got up early, 19-2042 
locks ciow in the morn 4-8 2b 
Cold and law the north wind doth blow, 

10-2462 

Coleridge. Hartley 

Song of the lighting ile 9-479 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor 

Answer to a Child s Question, 9-480 
Child’s Evening Prayei, 3-547 
Extract from 16-4112 
Good, Grtat Man 17-4421 
Colors of the 1 lag, 90-5290 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 99-9818 
Columbus, 3-547 

tome, all ye weuy wanderers 9-2189 
Come, deal children, let us away 13-2 40 J 
Come, fauest fisher maiden heie, 94-0)01* 

Come follow follow ine, 14-3700 
Come, let us plant the appU-tici 20-9264 
( ome, let s to bed, 4-828 
Come, lutle leaves said the wind one da>, 
9—2306 

Come, live with me and bt m> lovt 19->0b9 
Come, take up youi hats, and awiy let us haste, 
4-1068 

Common Natures 14-3603 
Common Things 16-4188 

Composed upon Westminster Bridge, 16-3992 
Conclusion, 14-2791, 91-5413 
Cook, Slisa 

Fein and the Moss 19-4897 
King Btuce and the spider, 10-2509 
Mouse and the Cake 16-4187 
Old Arm Chan, 9-2-39 
Cooper, George 
Babyland, 11-2820 
Leaves and the Wind, 9-2306 
Cornwall, Barry 
1 isheiman 5-1294 
Horned Owl 10-2611 
bea, 19-4896 
Stdis, 3-715 
btormy Pitrel 17-4518 
Coronation, 19-5065 
Cory, William 

Hciaclitus, 91-5632 
Cotter’s baturday Night, 16-4063 
Could ye come back to me, Douglas Douglas, 
8-1928 

Could you count the bright stars peeping, 
19-3039 

Council of Horseb, 19-2177 
Counsel to Gnls, 7-1799 
Couit Lady, 93-5981 
Court of Faliyland, in color, 3-frontls 
Courtin’, 6-1512 
Cowper, William 
Alcxandei Selkirk, 19-4896 
Buadicea, 9-478 

Dispute Between NoSe and Dyes, 14-3603 
Dog and the Water-lily, 8-2132 
Epitaph on a Hare, 8-2133 
h a | thful Bird 19-1177 
Go<F moves In a mystuious waj, 7-1873 
John ailpln«MO-26>)7 
Loss of« the Royal George, 9-480 
Nightingale ana Glow-worm, 3-712 
Retired Cat, 7-1800 
Cradle bong, 7-1876, 99-6900 
Croak said the toad. I’m hungry, I think, 
16-4067 

Crocks, 16-4772 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a 
cloud 16-31S1 
Cross patfh, 6-1682 
Crossing the Bar 6-1676 
Cry of the Dreamer 18-4773 
Cuckoo and the Jackass, with music, 14-3796 


Cuddle Doon, 14-3808 
Cunningham, Allan 
At Sea, 17-4516 
Cut few Bell, 19-3037 
Curly Locks, with music, 6-1688 
tushy cow, bonny, let down thy milk, 18-3869 


Dad, has a boat, 16-4190 
lUffodils, 1-104 

Dainty diddlety, my mammy’s maid, 88-5784 
Daisy at Christmas, 19-4978 
Dame get up, and bake your pies, in color, 
9-2194 

Dance a baby, with music, 6-2184 

Dance, little baby, dance up high, 13-3477 

Dance of the 1 lowers, 19-3039 

Dance to youi daddie 4-1060 

Darius Green md his Flying-Machine, 83-6085 

Dai ling mother, shall I say, 17-4428 

Day Is Dom 19-4978 

Daybieak 14-3789 

Death 14-3788 

Death be not proud, though some have called 
thee, 14-3788 

Diath or Napoleon, 9-2307 
Death of the Flowers, 18-4719 
Death of the Old Year, 9-8191 
D» B< 11 of bt Michel, 90-5891 
Deed and a Word, 18-4774 
Defence of Lucknow, 14-8787 
Dekker, Thomas 

O bweet Content. 8-2023 
Deserted House, 14-3699 
Deserted Village, 99-5727 
Debti u< tion of Sennacherib, 9-2306 
Dey s a dat In the winter, 19-4899 
Bibdin, Charles 

Tom Bowling, 7-1801 
Dlbdln, Thomas J. 

blr Sidney Smith, 7-1871 
Diokens, Charles 
Ivy Gieen, 10-2449 
Dukeiy, dukeiy, dare, 16-4067 
Dickinson, Mary Lows 

If We Had But a Day. 13-3403 
Did >ou hear of the curate who mounted his 
mare’ 13-3316 

Did you ne’ei think what wondtous being 
thebe r 17-4519 

Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John, 17-4422 

Diddley-Diddlej -Dumpty, 13-1477 

Ding dong bell, with music, 10-2514 

Dirge For a boldlet, 4-1056 

Discontented Apples, 11-2746 

Discoverer, 17-4420 

Disputt between Nose and Eyes, 14-8603 
Dixie, 99-6818 

Do you know what the birds say? The sparrow, 
the dove, 9-480 

Do you say that sugar-making. 1*2605 
Do you wish the woi Id were better* 8-2132 
Dobbins Friend, 11-2745 
Doctor Faustus was a good man, 15-3868 
Doctor Foster went to Glo’ster, 10-2468 
Dodge, Mary Mapes 
Tfilly Bo», 13-2319 
Dobbin’s Friend, 11-2746 
Frolio of Johnny the Stout, 11-2748 
Good Little Girls, 13-8819 
Little White leathers, 1*3319 
One and One, 13-8819 
Terrible Ball, 7-1876 
Three Old Ladles, 13-3810 
Willie’s Lodger. 11-2748 
Does the road wind up bill all the way? 1*4772 
Dog and the Water-lily, *2186 
Domett, Alfred 

Christmas Hymn. 10-4976 
Douue. Dr. John 
Death, 14-3788 

Don't fret about the thing that’s past, 1313370 
Doudusy, Sarah 

Lesson of the Water Mill, 1*4778 
Things That Never pie, 11-2748 
Douglas, Douglas, Tender and True, 14111 
Douglas tragedy, 9*6086 

Down from yon distant mountain height, 1*4066 
Drake, Joseph Hodman 

Dr A aJton. C Kl<Sa a & #4,M 
Arming of Plgwigfen, 7-1874 
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BnjtoB. Michael 
Ballad of Aglneourt, 11-2748 
Extract from, 16-8940 
Dream of Eugene Aram. 8-2129 
Dribble, dribble, trickle, trickle, 13-3818 
B rtXnMad. W illiam Sinnr 
De Bell of St. Michel, 20-5391 
“Ole Tam on Bord-a Plouffe,” 20-5387 
SIMM, John 
Extracts) from, 14-8624 
P tmoaXt Mri. KMT Lniidli 

Jesus, Tender Shepherd, 16-4186 
Dust. 21-5500 


to me a Kingdom Is, 8-2023 


Earth has not anything to show more fair, 
16-3992 

Bdnr, 01r James 

Canadian song-sparrow, 20-5390 
Eftsoons they heard a most melodious sound, 
21-5486 

Elder. Mrs. Lilia S. 

Mother's Kisses, 8-1167 
My Menagerie, 9-2289 
O Mammy’s Pickaninny, IB-4899 
There’s Room at the Top, 6-1513 
Uncle Sam’s Young Army, 13-3474 
Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog. 7-1873 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, 8-2021 
Bllot, Henrietta Hoblns 
Why It Was Cold In May. 21-5601 
Elixir, 15-3991 

Elizabeth, Elspeth, Betsey and Bess, In color. 


Emerson, Balph Waldo 

Extracts from, 11-2883 
Good-bye, 20-5159 
Hymn of Concord, 6-1574 
Mountain and the Squirrel, 4-926 
Nation's Strength, 17-4617 
Snow Storm, 13-3404 
En passant dans un petit bols, 19-4981 
Enchanted Shirt, 1-104 
End of Life, 4-1057 
England and America In 1782, 16-4717 
England's sun was slowly setting, 12-3037 
Envoy, 21-5498 
Epitaph on a Hare, 8-2133 
Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 3-317 
Erl King, 24-6304 

Eternal Father, Strong to Save, 19-4896 
Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky, 8-2133 
Eve of Waterloo, 21-5631 

Even such is time, that takes in trust, 14-3791. 
21-5413 

Evening Hymn, 16-1185 

Evening Hymn, 6-1574 

Every evening, after tea, 21-5501 

Every lady in this land, 18-4720; 22-5743 

Every one that flatters thee, 11-2934 


Burial of the Linnet, 13-3476 
Exeelfefor, 3-715 

Eyes of blue, and hair of gold, 10-2663 


Pabsr, Frederick William 
Extract from, 13-8469 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 18-4649 

Fair Daffodils, 8-2131 

Fair stood the wind for France, 11-2748 

Fairies, 8-547 

Fairy Life, 11-2929 

Fairy Lullaby, 11-2929 

Fairy Song, 3-712 

Fairy Tempter, 13-3404 

Fals dodo, Colas, mon petit frdre, 17-4522 

Faith, 10-4184 

Faithful Bird, 18-8177 

Fall of Cardinal Wolsey, 11-2930 

Farewell, 1-104 

Farewell^ a long farewell to all my greatness, 
thou beauteous clime, 

Farragut, 1*2450 

Father and I went down to oamp, 88-6818 


Father In heaven, hallowed be Thy name, 
17-4420 

Father William, 3-546 
Fatherland, 4-926 

Father’s Advice to His Son. 11-2934 
Fe, fl, fo, fum, 7-1811 

Fear death? — to feet the fog In my throat, 
4-1056 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 81-6684 
Fern and the Moss, 19-4897 
Fiddle-de-dee, flddle-de-de«, 6-1295 
Fiddle-Dee-Dee, 19-6068 
Fidelity, 14-3602 
Field, Eugene 

Fiddle-Dee-Dee, 18-6068 
Good-Children Street. 8-2024 
Kock-a-by Lady. 10-4979 
Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Lock, 16-3867 
Teeny-Weeny, 21-6504 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, 1-100 
Flnoh, Frauds Miles 
Blue and the Gray, 10-2450 
Nathan Hale, 6-1673 

Finds tongues In trees, books In the running 
brooks, 13-3255 
Finis, 18-4774 
Fir-tree, 12-3040 
First Nowell, 19-4976 
First the farmer sows his Beed, 14-8794 
Fisherman, 5-1294 

Five little fairies, bright as the day. 4-990 
Five little pussy-cats. Invited out to tea, 7-1803 
Five little slHters, walking in a row. In color, 
15-3871 
Flag, 22-5732 
Flag, 22-5824 
Flag Day. 22-5732 
Flight of Peter Bell, 15-3989 
Flight of the Arrow, 17-4420 
Flight of Youth, 20-5266 
Flour of England, fruit of Spain, 12-8041 
Flower In the crannied wall, 6-1195; 11-2877 
Pollen, EHza Lee 

Ob, Look at the Moon, 12-3038 
For every evil under the sun, 6-1582 
For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 19-5067 * 

For I have lyarned, 20-6369 

For want of a null the shoe was lost, in color, 
11-2821 

Forest Hymn, 10-2449 
Forsaken Merman, 13-3401 
Foster, Stephen Collins 

Mussa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground, 21-5632 
My Old Kentucky Home, 13-8402 
O, Hoys, carry me ’Long, 9-2239 
Old Folks at Home, 6-1572 
Found In the garden dead in his beauty, 13-3470 
Fountain, 3-713 

Four-and-twenty tailors went to kill a snail, 
4-828 

Four ducks on a pond, 23-6087 
Four things u man must leuvn to do.* 21-5633 
Fox and His Wife, The, in color, 3-549 
France, Hursary Rhymes of 
Ah* vuus dlrai-V. Maman, 17-4423 
Au clalr de la liine, 17-4522 
C'est la mere Michel qul a perdu son chat, 
17-4523 

En passant dans un petit bols, 19-4981 
Fals dodo, Colas, mon petit frOre, 17-4522 
Je suls un petit coupon, 17-4423 
La Bergere, 16-4190 
La houlang^re a des dcus, 17-4522 
Les Petits Bateaux, 16-4190 
Pan! CJu’est-ce qu’est 12? 17-4423 
Tlam£ne Tes Moutons, 16-4190 
Sur le pont d’Avignon, 20-5162 
Friends and Flatterers, 11-2934 
Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
eHrs, 11-2931 

Fro^he^ would a-wooing go, A, with music, 

Frollo of Johnny the Stout, 11-2742 
From breakfadt on through all the day, 

4-1069 

From out the tomb the dead heroes are speaking, 
22-5820 

From the coverts of the thicket comes a won- 
drous burst of song, 13-8462 
From the desert I come to thee, 18-5064 
From the leafy maple ridges, 90-6390 
From thy fearful sword I Know thee, 66-5825 

Frost Looked Forth, 80-6166 

Full knep-detp lies the winter snow, 8-2191 
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Gaelic Lullaby, 20-5388 
Garibaldi’s Hymn, 22-5820 
Oatn. lc, H. 

My Mother’s Hands, 10-2664 
Gather ye Rosebuds while ye may, 7-1799 
Ok7| Joaa 

Butterfly and the Snail, 14-3701 
Council of Horses, 12-3177 
Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 10-5067 
Gentlefolks, in my time I’ve made many a 
rhyme, 7-1871 

Germany, Folk-song's of, in English verse 
Dance of the Flowers, 12-3039 
Fir-tree. 12-3040 
God Only Knows, 12-3039 
Hobby-horse, 12-3040 
Son of My Heart, 12-3039 
Song of the Two Hares, 12-3039 
Were I a Birdie Too, 12-3039 
Gilder, Bichard Watson 

Great Nature is an Army Gay, 17-4518 
Glnevra. 8-1926 

Girls and boys come out to play, with music, 
4-1060 

Gisborne, Thomas 

Worm, 7-1874 

Give me your ear, good children all, 7-1875 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, 11-2934 
"Give us a song!” the soldiers cried, 8-1928 
Give us men, 23-6086 

Gladness of Nature, 16-4338 • 

Go ’way, go 'way, don’t ring no more, ole bell of 
Saint Michel, 20-5391 
Go, lovely rose, 22-6899 
Go to bed first, 16-4189 
Goblin Market, 7-1867 
God be with thee, my beloved, 6-1572 
God makes sech nights, 6-1512 
God moves in a mysterious way, 7-1873 
God of our fathers, known of old, 19-4898 
God Only Knows, 12-3059 
God preserve our noble Emp’ror, 22-5819 
God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen, 9-2187 

8 od Save the King, 20-5267 
od Sends Love to You, 13-84", 5 
God shield ye, heralds of the spring, 12-3038 
Goethe, Johann W. von 
Erl King, 24-6301 
Haste not! Rost not, 6-1573 
Rest, 24-6304 
Wild RoHe. 24-6303 
Goldsmith, Oliver 

Deserted Village. 22-5727 
Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog, 7-1873 
Epitaph for Burke, 16-1160 
Good friend, for Jesus' sake forbear, 21-5582 
Good, Great Man. 17-4121 
Good King Wenceslas, 4-924 
Good little boys should never say, 7-1724 
Good Little Girls, 13-3319 
Good name In man or woman, dear my lord, 
11-2934 

Good people all of every sort, 7-1873 
Good-bye, good-bye to summer, 2-480 
Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home, 

20-5159 

Good-Children Street, 8-2024 
Good-morrow to you, Valentine, 11-2748 
Good-night, 8-480 
Good-night, Good-night! 4-1059 
Goosey, goosey, gander, 8-face 1409; with music, 
in color, 8-2308 

„ , , 

Graceful and tall the slender, drooping stem, 
11-2886 

Grandmother’s Tale, 6-1511 
Gravss, Alfred Fercival 

Bees, with muglc, 16-8996 _ 

Bogie Man. with music, 18-4722 

Child’s Evening Prayer, with music, 13-8478 

Cuckoo and the Jackass, with music, 14-3795 

Ladybird, Fly, with music, 18-3040 

M. N. O., with music, 13-3317 

White Hart, with music, 16-3872 

see also Germany, Folk-songs of 

_ , 

Elegy In a Country Churchyard, 10-2620 
Gray-nalred Old Farragut, 10-2460 
Great A. little a, 17-4422 
Great A, little a, bouncing B, 14-3702 


Great Adventurer, 81-5626 

Great Day for England, 11-2988 

Great King William spread before him, 13-8403 

Great Nature Is an Army Gay, 17-4518 

Great Speech of Mark Antony. 11-2931 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 4-826 

Greedy Boy, 4-924 

Greenaway, Kata 

Five little sisters, walking In & row, 13-3871 
Little Miss Patty and Master Paul, 15-8871 
Look over the wall, and I’ll tell you why, 
15-3870 

Polly’s, Peg's and Poppety’s, 16-3871 
Prince Finikin and his mamma, 16-8870 
Three little girls were sitting on a rail, 
15-3871 

Three tabbies took out their cats to tea, 
15-3871 

Under the window is my garden, 16-3870 
Greene, Albert Gorton 
Baron's Last Banquet, 16-4186 
Gregory, Oharlea Noble 
Two Men, 21-5501 
GreviUe, Sir Polka 

On Sir Philip Sidney, 81-5497 
Groves were God’s first temples. 10-2449 
Grow old along with me, 8-2307 
Guy Fawkes, Guy: Stick him up on high, 7-1807 


Hail, Columbia, 10-2663 
Hall, to thee, blithe spirit, 80-5157 
Half a league, half a league, 7-1798 
Hall, Gertrude 
Dust, 81-5500 
Halleok, Fits-Grsene 
Marco Bozzans, 21-5633 
Halt! Who goes there? 17-4423 
Hamelin Tuvin's In Brunswick, 2-370 
Hamerton. 8. O. 

Birth of Christ, 8-2190 
Handy Pandy, Jaek-a-Dandy, 16-4189 
Happiest Land, 7-1800 
Happiness. 14-3700 
Hark, hark! the dogs do bark, 3-739 
Barts, Bret 

Heathen Chinee, 8-1575 
Harvest Time, 18-4651 

Hast thou seen that lordly castle? 24-6304 

Haste not! Rest not, 6-1573 

Have yem heard of the Valley of Babvland?. 

Have you heard of tho wonderful onc-hoss 
shay? 19-5063 

Sawkshawe. Mrs. 

Common things, 16-4188 
Bay, John 

Enchanted Shirt, 1-104 

Haydn, Joaaph 

Austria, 22-5819 

He comes in the night! He comes in the night, 
in color, 9-2193 

He loves me, he don't, in color, 17-4339 
He quickly arms him for the field, 7-1874 
He spoke of Burns; men rude and roug*i, 19-5068 
He that is down needs fear no fall, 14-8791 
He that would thrive, 4-929 
He was a rat, and she was a rat, 19-4980 
He was an apple, and she was an apple, 11-2746 
Heap on more wood! the wind is chill, 9-2188 
Hear, hear, O ye nations, and hearing obey, 
22-5824 

Hear, O Ye Nations. 82-6824 

Hear the sledges with the bells. 11-2821 

Heathen Chinee, 6-1576 

Hector Protector was dressed all In green. In 
color, 11-2825 
Heins, Heinrich 
Lorelei, 8-1929 

Pretty fisher maiden, 94-6308 
To my sister, 84-6303 
vanuifl. ftU rf i 

Better Land. 80-5364 
Casablanca, 8-1294 
Homes of England, 4-925 
Pilgrim Fathers, 30-5158 
Henry was every morning fed, 8-2132 
Her arms across her breast she laid. 4-824 
Her hair was tawny with gold, 28-5891 
Heraclitus, 21-5632 

“SJSfcfejSi 
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Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling 1 , 

7- 1801 

Here ain I. little Jumping Joan, 4-828 
Here In this picture you can see, 18-4777 
Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was 
such, 16-4180 

Here lies whom hound did ne'er pursue, 

8- 2138 

Here we go round a ginger ring, 17-4520 
Here we go up, up, up, 18-4720 
Hertfs^a^poor widow from Babylon, in color, 

Herrlok, mobert 
Cherry Ripe, 13-8402 
Counsel to Girls. 7-1799 
Fair Daffodils, 8-2181 
Ternarle of Littles, 11-2820 
To Anthea, 14-3789 

Hey diddle, dlnkety, poppety, pet, 14*3702 
Hey, my kitten, my kitten, 18-4720 
Haywood, Thomas 
Lark, 13-8402 
HI. diddle diddle, 4-827 
Hiawatha’s brothers, 20-5391 
Hiawatha’s childhood, 15-3865 
Hiawatha’s departure, 15-3866 
Hlck-a-more, hack-a-more, 12-3041 
Hickory, Dlckory, Dock, with music, In color, 
3-face 717 

Hlokson, William Edward 
Try Again, 13-3476 

HIggledy, piggledy, here we lie, 4-1060 
Hlggley plggley, my black hen, 5-1295 
High diddle ding, In color, 11-2825 
sin, Aaron 

Common natures, 14-3603 
Hills o’ Skye. 20-5388 
His fame shall never puns uway, 6-1511 
His Mother’s Joy. 17-4517 
Ho, for a frolic, 11-2742 
Ho, ho! quoth the frog, 16-1067 
Ho, my kitten, a kitten, 22-5734 
Hobby-horse, 12-3040 
Hoffman, Sr. 

Hunter and the Hare, 18-4776 
Johnny Head-ln-Air, 18-4778 
Shock-headed Peter, 18-4775 
Story of u Blackamoor, 18-4777 
Story of Fidgety Philip, 18-4775 
Story of Flying Robot t, 18-4778 
Hogg, James 

Boy’s Song, 3-713 
Kllmenv, 17-4417 
Hohenllnden, 4-1059 

Hold the high way, and let thy soul take lead, 
15-3940 

Holland, Joseph Gilbert 

Christmas Carol, 13-3175 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell 
Old Ironsides, 6-1572 
Two Armies, 20-5169 
What the Stars Have Seen, 11-2748 
Wonderful One-hoss Shay, 12-6063 
Holyrood. 20-5158 
Home, Sweet Home, 2-178 
Home they brought her warrior dead, 18-4814 
Home Thoughts ftom Abioud, 8-2023 
Homer 

Extract from, 8-1291 
Homes of England, 4-925 

Hood, Thomas 

Dream of Eugene Aram, 8-2129 
I Remember, I Remember, 4-925 
November In England, 17-4518 

§ ueen Mab, 5-1156 
ong of the Shirt, 11-2818 
Hop, nop, hop, 18-3040 
Kopadnson, Joseph 
. Hall. Columbia/ 10-2668 
Horned Owl, 10-2511 
Horse, 10-2610 
Hosmer, Frederick L. 

Hear, O Te Nations, 88-5824 
Houghton, Lord 
Men of Old, 17-4517 
House that Jack built, pictures, 88-5723 
Housekeeper, 16-4386 
How beautiful Is the rain, 80-6265 
How^does the water come down at Lodore? 

How doth the little busy bee, 8-646 
How happy Is he born or taugbt, 18-4066 
How Horatlus Kept the Bridge, 6-1408 
How many miles to Babyland? 11-2820 


How many miles to Babylon? 13-8318 
How many pounds does baby weigh, 7-1800 
How many times do 1 love thee, dear, 10-2461 
How pleasant the life of a bltd must be, 

18-4188 

How^seldom, friend, a good, great man Inherits, 

How They Brought the Good News, 8-2805 
How to Write a Letter. 18-3475 
How would Willie like to go. 18-6065 
Howard, Alios G. 

Sorrow, 17-4518 
Hows, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Battle-Hymn of the Republic. 88-6819 
Howltt, Mary 
Birds in Summer, 18-4188 
Old Christmas, 19-6066 
Spider and the Fly, 14-3601 
Howltt. Wiliam 

Wind in a Frolic, 8-374 
Hugo, Victor 

Stream and the Ocean, 10-2449 
Homs, Alexan der 

Summer’s Day, 10-2451 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 4-985 
Hundred years to come, 21-b500 

Hunt, Leigh 

Abou Ben Adhein and the Angel, 5-1166 
Jenny Kiss’d Me, 14-3789 
Hunter and the Hare, in color, 18-4776 
Hunting Song, 17-4516 

Hush, baby, iny dolly, I pray you don’t cry, 

14-3702 

Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 22-5900 
Hush! the waves are rolling In, fc.O-5388 
Hush-a-bye, babby, lie still with thy duddy, In 
color, 17-1339 
Hush-a-bye, baby, 16-4067 

Hush-a-bye, Baby, on the Tree Top, with music. 
In color, 21-/ace 6637 

Hush-a-bye, Colin, brother of mine, 17-4522 

Hush’d was the evening hymn, 16-4185 

Hymn of Concord, 6-1574 

Hymn of Empire, 20-6390 

Hymn of the Nativity of My Saviour, 8-2189 

llymn to Liberty, 22-5821 

Hymn to Liberty (Greece), 22-5823 


I am monarch of all I survey, 19-4896 
I am tired of planning and toiling, 18-4773 
“I am writing to mother,” Alice said, 5-1157 
I am! yet what I am who cares or knows? 
16-4338 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting (lowers. 
20-5263 

I cannot do the big things, 14-3701 
I come from haunts of coot and hern, 1-103 
1 died a queen. The Roman soldier found, 

18- 4853 

I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 15-3868* 

I do not want a puppy-dog, 19-4902 
I do think my head, 14-3588 
I had a little boy, 16-4189 
I had a little moppet, 14-3702 
1 had a little nut-tree, In color, 9-2308 
I had a little pony, 10-2455 
1 had no thought of stormy sky, 90-5267 
I have a little kinsman, 17-4420 
I have a little shadow that goes in and out with 
me, 1-103 

I have a little sister, they call her Peep, Teep, 

19- 3041 

I have been here before, 16-4187 
1 have had playmates, I have had companions, 
14-3602 

I have seen you, little mouse, 71-2748 
I hear thee speak of a better land, 20-5364 
1 heard a brooklet gushing, 24-6303 
1 heard men saying: Leave hope and praying, 
14-3791 

I know a child, and who she is, 15-3869 
I know not that the men of old, 17-4517 
I know not what sorrow Is o’er me. 8-1929 
I know this earth Is not my sphere, 18-4066 
” 1 lak on summer ev'nlng w r en nice cool win* Is 
Wowin’, ” 80-6387 

I live for those who love me, 19-5065 
I love it, I love it, and who shall dare, 8-2239 
I love little pussy, 18-8478 
I love sixpence, pretty little sixpence, 5-1295; 
with muBic, 10-2468 
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I love the little Mowers, 13-8477 
I love you well, my little brother. In color, 
17-488!t 

1 must not throw upon the Moor, 30-0161 
1 often sit and wish that f, 10-4900 
I often wonder If our Phil, 18-4775 
I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 17-4517 
T Kemember, 1 Remember, 4-925 
1 said, Then, dearest, since 'tin so, 80-5160 
I saw a new world, 34-6302 
L saw a peacock with a tiny tail, 33-5743 
L saw a ship a-saillng, 18-1720 
i saw a sower walking slow, 14-3792 
I saw eternity the other night, 10-2451 
1 saw three ships coine sailing by, In color, 

9- 21 9 2 

I shot an arrow into the air, 16-4188 
1 should like to rise and go, 5-1154 
I sing the Birth was born to-night, 9-2189 
1 sprang to the stirrup, 9-2305 
I stood and watched my ships go out, 30-5267 
I stood on the bridge at midnight, 9-2238 
r stood upon the plain, 30-5390 
I strove with none, for none was worth my 
stnfe, 18-1771 

I suppose If all the children, 19-5067 
I swing to the sunset land, 30-5368 
I think he had not heard of the far towns, 
83-5729 

T think when I'm a grown-up man, 10-2656 
I Think When I Head, 30-5267 
r Travel’d Among Unknown Men, 19-4977 
1 wandered lonely as a cloud, 1-104 * 

I wasn’t brave. T had to cry, 10-2650 
I’d like to be a farmer, 14-360 1 

If all the ships 1 have at sea. 7-1798 
If all the world and Love wore young, 8-2023 
If all the world were apple pie, 18-1720 
If bees stay at homo, 33-5901 
if Candlemas Day lie bright and fair. 7-1724 
If ever there lived a Yankee lad, 23-6085 
Tf T had as much money as 1 could spend, 5-1158 
Tf I want to be happy. 21-5636 
If lfs and ans, 8-2131 
If no one ever marries me. 14-3606 
If the old woman who lived In a shoe, 18-4900 
.If thou shouldst ever come hy choice or chance, 
8-1926 

If We Had But a Day, 13-3403 

If wishes were horses, 10-2453 

If you are to lie a gentleman. 15-3868 

Tf you order a person to bring yon some chalk. 

13-3424 

If you sneeze on Monday, you sneeze for danger. 

10- 2453 

Tf you were housed In a hut In a vale, 33-6196 

II etalt une berg^re, 16-1190 


I’ll introduce — Just wait awhile, 16-4190 

I’ll sing you a song, 8-2131 

I’ll tell you a story, 10-2165 

I’m a chubby little thing, 17-4423 

I’m a cracker of pipes, 19-4933 

I’m going out a-hunting, 13-3477 

"I’m writing to mother," Alice said, 5-1157 

Til a cottage In Fife. 13-3042 

In a crack near a cupboard, with dainties pro- 
vided, 4-924 
Tn Absence, 6-1575 
In April, 4-929 

In days of yore, from Britain’s shore, 10-2506 
In his chamber, weak and dying, 11-2817 
Tn London once I lost my way, 30-5162 
Tn marble halls as white as milk, 13-3011 
In Memorlam, extracts, 15-3985; 83-5983, 5986 
In Praise of England, 11-2933 
In shining groups, each stem a pearly ray, 
13-3068 

Tn summer I am very glad, 14-3605 
In the hollow tree in the old grey tower, 10-2511 
In the little Crimson Manual It s written plain 
ailfc clear. 18-4651 

Tn the name o*»the Empress of India, 10-2512 
Tn the seaport of St. Mnlo, 18-4648 
In this our spacious Isle, I think there Is not 
one, 15-8940 
Inchcape Rock, 8-2131 
Incident In a Railroad Car, 19-5068 
Incident of the French Camp, 15-3992 
Independence Bell. 33-5730 
Tndlan at the Burial-place of His Fathers, 
30-6266 

Industry of Animals, 11-2822 

Seven* Times One, 13-3476 
Story of Life, 19-6067 


I n i» the sunshine, 3-713 
lush Harper, 10-2449 
Irving, Minna 
Flag Day, 83-5732 
Is John Smith within? 18-4720 
Is there, for honest poverty, 18-4774 
Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 18-4338 
IhIc of Long Ago, 18-4718 
It happened on a eummer’q day* 14-8604 
It Is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 7-1878 
It is common, 19-5066 
It is not growing like a tree, 7-1874 
It Is no! the thing you do, dear, 18-4898 
It Is the spot I came to seek, 80-5266 
It little profits that an Idle king, 18-4717 
It matters little where I was born, 81-6501 
It settles softly on your things, 81-5500 
It sleeps among the thousand hills, 18-4649 
It stands beside the cottage door, 10-2500 
It was u summer evening, 8-545 
It was nothing but a rose 1 gave her. 19-4978 
It was roses, roses, all the way, 18-4719 
It was the calm and silent ntgnt, 19-4976 
It was the schooner Hesperus, 1-105 
It’s good to see the school we knew, 18-8178 
I’ve watch'd you now a full half-hour, 16-4065 
Lvy Green, 10-2449 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 9-453; with music, 
30-5268 

Jack Frost went out on a wintry day, 9-2190 
Jack Jingle went 'prentice, 17-4422 
Jack Spratt could cat no fat. 6-1296 
Jack Hpratt had a pig, 16-4068 
Jackson, Helen E. 

Coronal Ion, 19-5066 
Like a blind spinner In the sun, 8-1929 
Jacky, come give me thy Addle, 10-2458 
Jucques Cartier, 18-4648 
Jc suis un petit poupon, 17-4423 
Jealous Jack Frost, 8-2190 
Jenneval 

La Brabanyonne, 98-5821 
Jenny kiss’d me when we met, 14-3789 
Jesu, Lover of My Soul, 17-4421 
Jesus bids us shine, 15-3992 
Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 16-4186 
.lozcze Polska, 33-5824 

Jim and George were two great lords, in color 
9 - 2.108 

Jock of Hazcldean, 7-1871 
John Anderson, my jo, John, 14-3791 
John Cook had a little grey mare; he, haw, hum. 
15-3868 

John Gilpin was a citizen, 10-2657 
Johnny Hend-in-Air, in color, 18-4778 
Johnny shall have a new bonnet, 10-2514 
Johnson, E. Pauline 
Harvest Time, 18-4661 
PrHirle Greyhounds. 30-5388 
Hong my l’addle Sings, 18-4649 
Jonson, Ben 

Hymn on the Nativity of my Saviour, 9-2189 
True Growth, 7-1874 
Joy and temperance and repose, 11-!910 
Joy of Life, 6-1157 . w 

Jddge not the workings of his brain, 6-1512 
June, 9-2238 

Just for i handful of silver he left us, 

93-5982 

Just to be tender, Just to he true, 14-3700 


eats, John „ 

Fairy Song, 3-712 

On first looking into Chapman’s Homer, 

Or^the Grasshopper and Cricket, 18-4719 
To a Nightingale, 11-2744 
•ble, John ^ 

Evening Hymn, 8-1574 
Rainbow, 7-1871 
■y, Pranola Scott 
Star-Spangled Banner, 33-5817 
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Kin? Bruee ud the Spider, 10*2509 
Kin? Christian stood beside the mast In smoke 
and mist, 08-5820 

Kin? Lear and His Three Daughters. 10-2681 
Kin? of Clubs, he often drubs, 14-3702 
Kin? Pippin built a floe new hall, 10-2514 
King's Picture, ’00-6264 
Kingsley, Charles 
Farewell. 1-104 
Lost Doll, 17-4517 
8ands of Dee, 2-478 
Three Fishers, 10-2610 
Tide River, 10-2684 
Ugly Princess, 17-4619 
Young and Old, 20-2404 
Kinney, Coates 

Rain on the Roof, 21-5502 
Kipling, Kndyard 
Overland Mall, 10-2612 
Recessional, 19-4898 
Kitten and the Falling Leaves, 13-3476 
Knave of Hearts, in color, 6-1410 
Knotty men of England, Anjou and Touralne, 

Kong Christian stod bed Hlern Mast, 22-5820 
Knunmaoher 
Moss Rose, 04-6808 


La Bergere, 16-4190 
La boulang&re a des 6c us. 17-4522 
La plus almable & mon gre, 16-4190 
Ladybird, fly, with music, 12-3040 
Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home, 4-986 
Lafontalno, Jean do 
Castle-builder, 14-3604 
Lamb, Charles and Vary 
Child and the Snake, 8-2132 
Housekeeper, 16-4336 
Lame Brother, 13-3474 
Love, Death and Reputation, 23-5982 
Old Familiar Faces, 14-3602 
Lamb, 3-712 
Lambs, 14-3605 
Lame Brother, 13-3474 

Lamps now glitter down the street, 1-103 
Land of Nod. 4-1059 
Land of Thus-and-So, 19-5065 
Landor, Walter Ravage 
Finis, 18-4774 
Late Leaves, 14-3790 
Winter. 23-5985 
Laxoom, Lucy 

Extracts from, 12-3102 
Lark. 13-3402 

Lark-bird, lark-bird soaring high, 14-3605 

Lars Porsena of Clusium, 6-1403 

Last Charge of the French at Waterloo, 10-2510 

Last Man, 14-3792 

Last Ride Together, 20-5160 

Last Rose of Summer, 8-1512 

Late Leaves, 14-3790 

Laughing Brook, 19-4899 

Laughing Song, 13-3316 

Lavender blue and rosemary green, 18-4068 
Lavender’s blue, diddle, diddle, with music, 
19-4981 

Lay me a green sod under my head, 10-2634 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 10-2819 
Lead, Kindly Light, 8-2013 
Leak in the Dyke, 7-1797 

lear» Bdwln 

Nonsense Rhymes. 4-1062: 16-3994 
Leaves and the Wind, 8-2306 
lirui, James Matthew 
Ahab Mohammed, 16-4337 
Lend me thy mare to go a mile, in oolor, 

Les Petits Bateaux, 16-4190 

Lesson of the Honey Bees, 11-2933 

Lesson of the Water Mill, 18-4773 

Let him In whom old Dutch blood flows, 22-5820 

Letty’s Globe, 7-1766 

Liberty Bell, 22-6730 

fci&MSrToi h w a h v » e t fK vsvssr 

Life Lesson. 16-4337 ' 

l&F&'tiS'jBtig e iS. u 2 V 3 a 4 the door ’ a3 - 5983 

Like a blind spinner in the sun, 8-1929 
Lilies of the valley chime, 12-3039 
Lincoln, tho Man of the People, 10-2663 


Lion and the Mouse, 6-1157 

Lion and the Unicorn, in color, 21-faoe 5636 

Lisle, Bonget da 

Marseillaise, 18-4772 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear, 22-5781 
Listen to the water mill, 18-4773 
Little Betty Winkle she had a little pig. 

11-2748 

Little Bingo, with music, 11-2748 
Little Boat. 16-4190 

Little Bobby Snooks was fond of his books, 
16-4068 

Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, with music, 
6-1233 

Little Boy Blue, come blow up your horn, 4-929 
Little boy that cried, 17-4422 
Little Busy Beo, 3-546 
Little Children, Wake and Listen, 2-2190 
Little Cock-Sparrow, 6-1408, 1470 
Little drops of water, 4-1057 
Little, I ween, did Mary guess, 17-4517 
Little Jack Horner sat In a corner, 4-828; with 
music, 4-986 

Little lamb, who made thee? 3-712 
Little maid, pretty maid, whither goest thou? 
13-3318 

Littlo Man In Leather, 13-3406 
Little Miss Muffet, 5-1295 
Little Miss Putty and Master Paul, in color, 
16-3871 

Little Nanny Etticoat, 4-827 
Little Polly Flinders, 3-551 

Little Robin Redbrtnst sat upon a tree. 14-379 4 

Little Sister, 14-3605 

Little Sophy by the Seaside, 6-1513 

Little Star, 5-1156 

Little Things, 4-1057 

Little Tom Tucker, 4-827 

Little Tommy Tlttlemouse, 10-2453 

Little White Feat hers 13-3319 

Little White.Lily, 11-2822 

Living for self und thinking of self, 6-1513 

Logan, John E. 

When summer comes, 18-4648 
London in 1802, 16-3991 
Long legs, crooked thighs, 12-3011 
Long live the king In peace, £2-5821 
Long years of bondage having ended, 22-5821* 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 
Arrow and the Song. 16-4188 
Baby and the Brook, 16-4066 
Bell of Atri, 24-6301 
Bridge, 9-2238 
Builders. 15-3992 
Children's Hour, 13-3475 
Day is Done, 19-4978 
Day break, 14-3789 
Excelsior, 3-715 
Happiest Land, 7-1800 
Maidenhood, 22-5899 
Memorhs, 23-5983 
Norman Baron. 11-2817 
Old Clock on the Stairs. 12-3176 
Paul Revere’ s Ride, 22-5731 
Psalm of Life, 3-546 
Rain In Summer, 20-5265 
Serenade, 9-2306 
Ship of State, 4-926 

Ships That Pass in tho Night, 13-4773 
Slave’s Dream, 4-1 068 
Snow Flakes, 7-1873 
Song of Birds, 17-4519 
Song of Hiawatha, extracts, 16-3865-66; 
20-5391 

Three Kings, 19-1975 
Tide Rises, the Tide Falls, 19-4977 
To the River Charles, 14-3701 
Village Blacksmith, 2-373 
Wreck of the Hesperus, 1-105 
Look over the wall, and I’ll tell you why, in 
color, 18-3870 

Lord, by whose might the Heavens stand, 
20-5391 

Lord, Tt Belongs Not to My Care, 17-4421 

Lord’s Prayer in Verse, 17-4420 

Lord Ulltn’a Daughter, 4-825 

Lord, who art merciful as well as Just, 12-3088 

Lorelei, 8-1929 

Loss of the Royal Georgs, 2-480 

Lost Doll, 17-4517 

Lost Leader, 23-5982 

Love and Friendship, 19-4898 

Love, Death and Reputation, 28-5088 

J.o ve in tears, 22-5900 
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Love Knot# 8*2241 

Love me. Sweet, with all thou art 10*2664 
Love Will Find Out the Way, 18-4778 
Love, won or lost. Is countless gain, 88-6900 

TiftTtiftff, Blohard 

To Lucasta, on going to the Wars, 83-6984 
TiftTii 1 . Buniiil 

Angels’ Whisper, 11-2818 
Fairy Tempter, 13-8404 
Love’s Reasonings, 81-6601 
Lowell, lames Bussell 
Aladdin. 19-4978 
Courtin' , 6-1512 
Fatherland, 4-926 
Fountain, 3-713 

Incident In a Railroad Car. 19-6068 
June, 9-2238 
Parable, 80-6159 
Sower, 14-3792 
Stanza on Freedom, 17-4421 
Lucy, 3-712 
Lucy Gray, 7-1872 
Stake. Mrs. 

I Think When I Read, 80-6267 
Lullaby! O Lullaby, 16-4066 
Lullaby of an Infant Chief, 4-824 
Lynn, Ethel 

Weighing the Baby, 7-1800 

Byte, B. F. 

Abide with me. IB-3991 
Officer’s Grave, 7-1801 


M. N. O., with music. 13-3317 

Macaulay, Lord 

How Horatlus Kept the Bridge, 6-1403 
Spanish Armada, 17-4616 
VOOarroll, James 
Royal Race, 80-6389 
Maodonald, George 
Baby, 3-648 
Better Things. 31-5500 
Little White Lily, 11-2822 
Over the Hill, 19-5064 
.Wind and the Moon. 18-3178 
MoGee, Thomas B’Aroy 

Arctic Indian’s faith, 90-6389 
Jacques Cartier, 18-4648 
Maokay, Dr. Charles 

Deed and a Word, 18-4774 
Love’s Reasonings, 31-5501 
Miller of Dee. 34-6302 
Sea-king’s Burial, 13-3473 
There’s a good time coming, boys, 14-3700 
William the Conqueror. 13-3103 
Madag an, Alexander 

We’ll ha’e nane but Highland Bonnets here, 
38-6822 

MoLellan, Isaac 

Death of Napoleon, 9-2307 
MoLennan, william 
Hills o' Skye. 30-5388 
Mahoney, Frauds Sylvester 
Bells of Uhandon, 33-5898 
Maid of R. K. D. P 33-5742 • 

Malden! with the meek brown eyes, 33-5899 

Maidenhood, 99-6899 

Man Who Is Twelve Years Old, 31-6633 

Man's A Man for a’ That, 18-4774 

Man's Good Name, 11-2934 

Man’s Greatest Treasure, 11-2934 

Man’s Requirements, 10-2664 

Maple leaf forever, 10-2506 

March. B-1294 

March Meadows, 14-3605 

March of the Men of Harlech, 98-5822 

March winds and April showers, 11-2825 

Marchlng*down to Armageddon, 15-3990 

Marco Bdlzaris, 31-5638 

Marla Intended a Better to write, 13-3475 

Markham, Edwin 

Lincoln, the Man of the People, 10-2663 
Xtrlowii 01irlfltot>h«r 

PassionateShepherd, 19-6066 
Marseillaise, 18-4772 
Mary had a little lamb, 80-5161 
Mary had a pretty bird, 14-3702 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 10-2466 
Mary Stuart’s Farewell, 10-2448 
Massa’s In the cold, cold Ground, 81-5632 
Master I have, and I am his man, 15-8869 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 4-828 


Maud M tiller on a summer 1 * day* 13-3316 
Memories, 88-6983 
Memory, 15-3990 

Men of Harlech 1 In the hollow, 38-6933 
Men of Old, 17-4617 
Mendonoa. Beurluue L. da 

Portuguese National Hymn. 33-6828 


^ Portugue se National Hymn, 38-6888 

Garibaldi’s Hymn, 88-6820 
Meredith, William T. 

Farragut. 10-2460 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 10-2611 
Merry are the bells. In color, 9-2196 
Mexican National Hymn, 88-6828 
Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam. 

Miles' A^red K. 

Big and Little Things, 14-8701 
Miller, Emily B. 

Jesus bids us shine, 15-3992 
Miller, Joaquin 

Bravest battle that ever was fought, 

_ 18-4774 
Columbus, 3-647 
Miller, Thomas 

Industry of Animals, 11-2822 
Mother to Her Infant, 13-8404 
Spring Walk, 18-8176 
Sun, 6-1613 
Miller, William 

Wee Willie Winkle, 4-824 
Miller of Dee, 84-6302 
Million little diamonds, 10-2461 
Millions of massive raindrops, 10-4720 
Milton, John 

Extracts from, 14-3524; 88-6678-79 
On his blindness, 83-5985 
On May Morning, 5-1293 
To the Lord General Cromwell, 15-8991 
Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour, 
15-3991 

Mine be a cot beside a hill, 4-926 
Mine eyes have seen the glory, 88-6819 
Mine host of the Golden Apple, 18-3038 
Minnie and Winnie, 4-1069 
Minstrel Boy, 3-646 

Miss Kitty was rude at the table one day, 3-551 
Miss Poppy, 19-4897 
Miss Sophy, one line sunny day, 10-4066 
Mltford, Mary Bussell 
Joy of Life, 5-1167 

Molly, my sister, and I fell out, 10-4067 
Monday’s child Is fair of face, 90-6161 
Montgomery, James 

Daisy at Christman, 19-4978 
Hoon. Cl m mt C< 

Visit from St Nicholas. 9-2240 
Moore, Thomas 

Alas' how light a cause may move, 83-6982 
As down in sunless retreats, 8-1929 
Believe me, If all those endearing young 
charms, 83-5986 
Canadian Boat Song. 18-4649 
Hwrp^that once through Tara’s halls. 

Last Rose of Summer, 0-1612 
Love and Friendship, 19-4898 
Minstrel Boy, 3-646 
Oft In the Stilly Night, 14-3790 
Poor Dog Tray, 13-3316 
She 1 is Far From the Land, 14-3602 
Sound the Loud Timbrel, 81-6632 
Morning and Evening, 7-1867 
Morning^evenlng, noon, and night, 10-4185 
Morris, William 

Voice of Toll. 14-3791 
Moss Rose. 84-6303 

Mother. 0-1672 

Mother, may I go to swim? 17-4520 , , 

Mother Mitchell one day lost her pussy, alack, 
17-4622 

Mother, mother, the winds are at play, 

81-6500 

Mother to Her Infant, 13-8404 
Mother’s Kisses, 5-1167 
Mother’s World, 10-2663 
Mountain and the Squirrel, 4-929 
Mounted Police, 10-4661 
Mouse and the Cake, 10-4187 
Mr. Bast gave a feast, 17-4620 
Much have I traveled, 10-2668 

1 *Mapl^Sf d forever, 10-2605 
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Ki]0eki Btawh Marla m 

Douglas. Douglas, Tender and True, 8-1928 
Multiplication is vexation, 4-929 
Musical Instrument, 7-1799 
My banks they are furnished with bees, 4-1057 
My beautiful! my beautiful! that standest 
meekly by, 3-714 
My boat Is on the shore, 33-5983 
My child, when we were children, 34-6303 
My dear, do you know, 17-4522 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you, 

I- 104 

My faith looks up to Thee, 16-4184 
My father he died, In color, 9-2309 
My father he left me three acres of land, 13-3042 
My good blade carves the casques of men, 4-1056 
My heart aches', and a drowsy numbness pains, 

II- 2744 

My heart leaps up when I behold, 3-713 
My Heart's in the Highlands, 6-1574 
My house is red — a little house, 13-3477 
My Kate. 33-5900 
My Lady Wind, 31-5503 
My little old man and I fell out, 8-2134 
My lov'd, my honor’d, much respected friend, 
10-4063 

My Maid Mary, In color. 9-2192 
My Maryland, 10-2512 
My Menagerie, 9-2239 

My mind lets go a thousand things, 15-3990 

My mind to me a kingdom Is, 8-6631 

My Mother. 4-824 

My Mother’s Hands. 10-2664 

My Old Kentucky Home, 13-3402 

My parents bow, and lead me forth, 17-4519 

My parents sleep both In one grave, 13-3474 

My Playmate, 19-4976 

My Shadow, 1-103 

My Ships, 7-1798 

My soul, there Is a country, 15-3992 
My strength Is failing fast, 13-3473 
My true love hath iny heart, and 1 have his, 
14-3789 


lTalhandlan 

Hymn to Liberty, 23-5821 
Name In the Sand, 16-4186 
Nathan Hale. 6-1673 _ 

Nation’s Strength, 17-1517 
Naturalized Alien. 22-5732 
Nesting Hour, 14-3605 
New Pelisse. 14-3606 

*Best SchooF^of All, 12-3178 
Ntwinftii. Cardinal 

Lead, kindly Light 8-2013 
Night, by Blake 33-5984 
Night, by Shelley, 22-5899 
Night has a thousand eyes, 23-5985 
Nightingale and Glow-worm, 3-712 
No need to the circus to go have r, 9-2239 
No stir In the air, no stir in the sea, 8-2131 
No sun, no moon, 17-4618 

No, trust me; she Is peevish, sullen, fro ward, 
11-2934 

Noble heroes of the sea, 22-5822 
Noblest Roman, 11-2933 
Nonsense rhymes of Edward Lear, 4-1062; 

16-3994 

Norman Baron, 11-2817 
North wind doth blow, 6-1156 
Horton. Hon. am. 

Arab's Farewell to His Steed, 3-714 
Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 3-713 
Not gold, but only man can make, 17-4517 
November In England, 17-4518 
Now, all of you, give heed unto, 18-4720 
Now, he who knows old Christmas, 18-6066 
Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
8—1298 

Now the day Is over, 31-5502 

Now, what do you think, In color, 17-4339 

Nurse’s Song, 7-1874 

Nyn^h’s Reply to the Passionate Shepherd, 


O, all you little Blackle-tops, in color, 3-718 
O beautiful for spacious skies, 83-6819 
O blithe new-comer, I have heard, 8-1927 
O, Boys, Carry me 'Long, 9-2239 


O Captain ! my Captain, 8-2028 
0 Dear! what can the matter be? with music, 
33-5901 

O fir-tree fine, 13-3040 
O God! It Is a fearful thing, 13-3175 
O God! methlnks it were a happy life* U-2933 
O God, our help In ages past, 7-18Q1 
O leave this barren spot to me, 3-473 
O little lambs, the month le cold, 1441605 
O Mammy’s Pickaninny, 16-4899 
O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 8-473 
O Mother-My-Love, If you’ll give me your hand* 
14-3793 

O, my love's like a red* red rose* 13-5065 
O! say, can you see, by the dawn's early light* 
22-5817 

O. say, what is that thing call'd light, 4-1057 
O ship Incoming from the sea, 30-5369 
O Sweet Content, 8-2023 
O Thou that sendest out the man, 18-4717 
O! Wert Thou In the Cauld Blast, 84-6800 
O, Wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's 
being, 33-6089 

Ode on immortality. 14-3697 
Ode on the Death of Wellington, 18-4715 
Ode to the West Wind, 83-6089 
O’er a low couch the setting sun, 13-4186 
Of a’ the alrts the wind can blaw, 30-5160 
Of all the gay birds that e’er I did see, 14-8794 
Of all the girls that are so smart, 14-3789 
Of all the thoughts of God that are, 81-5633 
Of Nelson and the North, 7-1872 
Off Riviere du Loup, 30-6389 
Officer’s Grave, 7-1801 
Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray, 7-1872 
Oft 1 remember those whom I have known. 
33-5983 

Oft in the Stilly Night, 14-3790 
Ogilvis, Will H. 

Apple Winds, 20-5267 
Holy rood, 20-5158 

Oh, a dainty plant Is the ivy green, 10-2449 
Oh, a wonderful stream Is the river of Time, 
18-4718 

Oh! Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 22-6818 
Oh, deem not they are bleed alone, 19-4899 
Oh, hush thee, my baby, thy sire was a knight, 
4-824 

Oh, look at the Moon, 12-3038 

Oh, my country, entwine on thy temples, 22-6823 

Oh, my pretty cock, 13-3477 

Oh! Paddy dear, and did you hear the news 
that's goin' round? 22-5824 
Oh, ring the bells, 13-3405 
Oh! say can you hear? 23-6824 
Oh, to be in England, 8-2023 
Oh, where and oh where Is my little wee dog? 

17- 4520 

Oh, where are all the good little girls? 13-3319 
Oh who Is so merry, so merry, helgho! 88-6734 
Oh, who would keep a little bird confined? 
14-3604 

Oh, ye! who so lately were blithesome and gay, 
10-2451 

Oh, young Lochlnvar is come out of the West, 

18- 4771 

O’Hara, Theodore 

Bivouac of the Dead, 21-5635 
Old Abram Brown Is dead and gone, 8-2134 
Old Arm Chair, 0-2239 
Old Christmas, by Mary Howltt, 10-5066 
old Christmas, by Sir Walter Scott, 9-2188 
old Cloak, 14-3790 
Old Clock on the Stairs, 12-3176 
Old Familiar Faces, 14-3602 
Old Folks at Home, 6-1572 
Old Friends, 23-5986 
Old Ironsides, 8-1572 

Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 18-4900; 

with music, 19-4901 
Old Mother Hubbard, 10-2513 
Old Mother Twltchett had but one eye, 18-3041 
Old Woman and her pig, 23-5986 
Old woman, old woman, shall we go a-shearing? 
13-3818; 17-4520 

Old woman tossed up in a basket, 18-face 3042 
Old Woman, Tossed up In a Blanket, with 
music, 7-1724 

“Ole Tam on Bord-a Plouffe,” 80-6387 
Omission, 18-4808 • 

On came the whirlwind — like the last, 10-2610 
On Christmas Eve I turned the Hpit, 17-4422 
On first looking into Chapman’s Homer, 10-2663 
On his bllndnesB, 33-5085 
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On Linden, when lho sun was low, 4-1059 

On May morning, B- 1293 

On Saturday im,ht, 14-3702 

On Sir Philip Sidney, 81-3197 

On the bridge of Avignon, 80-5162 

On the Grasshopper and thicket, 18-4719 

° n was B nfgh, 10-244 9° f shannon ’ when Sheelah 
Once a little boy. Jack, was ever so good, 17-4422 
Once In PerBla ruled a king, 8-479 
Once In Royal David's City, 8-2190 
Once on a time 1 saw a beai, 10-2514 
0nC a3°-6988 tlnie L ' OVe ' lJeath and Reputation, 

Once upon a midnight dreary, 18-4335 
One and one, 13-3319 

rlUf T°i t ««5 A, ?5. eir a hunter went out, 18-4776 
One I love, two 1 love. 88-5734 ’ 

Nat ® re * 1#t me learn of thee, 80-5266 
xj}® “}***■ rooisty morning, m color, 11-2825 
One misty morning, 13-8406 

0116 ways** 8-1672 SHVe 1,1 Kr '* cIous household 

nllf* Jw2' !?K? k J 0 J T,y *h oe. In color, 11-2826 
One, two, three, four, five, 13-3477 
One wasa king, and wide domain. 81-5301 
Only a Baby Small. 11-2745 
Only a Boy, 8l-54S>§ 


Cry of the Dreamer, 18-4773 
rpneus with his lute made trees, 11-2921 
—arnerf Song. 83-5984 
btbngfmeeay, Arthur 
8t. John the Baptist, 88-5729 
.. + WOrk of the Poets. 18-4338 
Others abldo our question. Thou art free, 

8 46*4065 

ur band Is few, but true and fried, 6-1573 
JiV}?’ 0uf land » roir Fatherland, 88-5820 

oSf !i‘oVS,„T l i e £?464 h 7 aV6 the,r **’ a3 - M85 

9jjt a 2 d in i he rlver Is winding, 18-4630 

Out of the bosom of the air, 7-1873 

Out of the frozen earth below, 18-477 i 

Over lull, over dale, 11-29 29 

OYer the Hill, 19-5064 

Over the mountains, 18-4773; 81-5635 

owuSS Min. io- d mr ush th “ W<K " J ' 19 - ,m 

Owl, 18-4772 
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Rose and Root, l*w*090 
Playgrounds, 14-9606 
Please to Remember. 7-1807 
Poe, Edgar Allan- 
Belts, 11-2821 
K,i\en, 16-4336 
Poet and the Bird, Bi*BS0t 
Poet’s Last Thoughts, 18-4330 
Poland’s not a slave for ever while her sons 
alive remain, 88-5824 
Polly put the kettle on, 4-0?0 
Polly’s, Peg's, and Poppety's, 9F-38TO 
1‘oor babes in the wood, In coim*. W-48flli 
1 oor Billy boy was music nurtK, 13-6319 
Poor Dicky’s dead, 13-3 477 
Poor Dog Tray, 13-3316 

Poor little Betty is kind and sw<W*l 83-fll>SS 
Poor lone Hannah, 18-3102 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 10-2461* 17-45201 
Pope, Alexander 

Extract from, 18-3232 
Portuguese National Hymn, 89-6822 
Praii le greyhounds, 80-6388 
I ’raise of England, 11-2933 
Prayer, 18-3038 
Pretty Fisher-Maiden, 94-6303 
Pretty flowers, tell me why, 19-4982 
Pretty maid, pretty maid, 6-1295 
I rlest and the Mulberry Tree, 13-3316 
Prince Finikin *and his mamma. 15-3870 
I rlncess, selections trotn, 17-4519, 23-6985 > 
Pringle, Thomas 

Afar in the Desert, 8-1929 
Prisoner of Chillon, 12-3175 
Prooter, Adelaide Anne 
Picture- in tho Fire, 4-826 
Procter, Bryan Waller: sec Cornwall, Barry 
iTospice. 4 1056 
Psalm of late, 2-516 

Punch and Judy fought for a pie, 18-4067 
Purple violets lurk, 11-2880 
Pussy-cat ate the dumplings, 14-3794 
Pussy-cat Mew jumped over a coal, 18-4068 
Pussy-cat Mole, 10-2465 

I ussy-cat pussy-cat where have you been * 
10-2454 

Pussy sits beside the Are, In color, 17-1339 


Pack clouds away, and welcome da y, 13-3402 

Palmer, Bay 

Faith, 18-4184 

ran! Ou’est-ce qu’est 14? 17-4423 
Papa, les petite bateaux, 16-4190 
1 ’arable, 90-5169 
Parrot. B-1294 

l*arts of one stupendous whole, 12-3232 
Passing through a little wood, 19-4981 
I’assionate Shepherd, 19-5065 
Pnt-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man, 4-1060 
Patmore, Coventry 
Love In Tears, 99-5900 
Love serviceable, 23-5983 
Patriot, 13-4715 
Paul Kevere’s Ride, 99-6731 
Bayne, John Howard 
_ Ifome, Sweet Home, 8-478 
Peace, 19-3992 
Peacock, Thomas Love 

Priest and the Mulberry Tree, 13-3316 
Pease -pudding hot, 8-1295 
Peg, peg, with a wooden leg, 14-3702 
Pemmy was a pretty girl, 7-1878 
Perry, nrora 
Love Knot, fe224l 
Pet Lamb,, 8-1825 
Peter Bell:. A Tale, 18-3989 
Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 16-4067 
Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper. 

Peter White will ne’er go right, 4-986 
Pictures in the Fire, 4-826 

FU d ^ntf John Hame ln ’ a ’ 370 
Warren's Address, 9-2306 
Pilgrim, 8-2022 
Pilgrim Fathers, 80-5168 

S JU 1 Rh Pd ? n fhe silent plain, 18-1651 

Pink, small and punctual, 11-2878 


Quality of mercy is not strained, 51-29.it 
Queen and the Flowers, 8-1927 
Queen Anne, Queen Am», she sits mi the 
12-3042 

Queen Mai, 8-1156; 14-370& 

Quiet Work, 90-5266 


Rain, 1-102 

Jtaln in Summer, 90-526* 

Rain is raining all around, 1-102 
Ram on the Roof, 91-5502 
Rainbow, by John Kcble, 7-1871 
Rainbow, by Wordsworth, 3-713 
Balcigh, Sir Walter 

Conclusion, 14-3791; 31-5413 
Nymph's Reply to the Passionate Shepherd., 
8-2023 

Ram fine Tea Moutons, 16-4190 
Bandall, James Byder 
My Maryland. 10-2512 
Why the Robin's Breast is Red, 18-3990 
Bands, William Brlghty 

New World, 94-6302 


I saw a 

World. 4-826 
Rapid, 18-4651 
Raven, 16-4335 
Bead, T, Buchanan 
Sheridan’s Ride, 9-2307 
Reaper, 8-1575 
Recessional, 19-4898 
Reconciliation, 23-5985 
Red, Red Rose, 19-5086 
Red River Voyageur, 18-4650 
Remember, remember, 17-4620 
Rest, 94-6304 
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n<*st is not quitting the busy career, 94-6304 

Retired Cat, 7-1800 

Revenge, 16-4183 

Ride a cock horse, 94-6305 

Ride away, ride away, Johnny shall ride, 9-2192 

Blloy, James Whitcomb 

Land of Thus-and-So, 19-5065 
Life Lesson. 16-4337 
Ring Out, Wild tBells, 9-2191 
ltlng-tlng! I wish 1 were a primrose, 4-1057 
Itlse up, rise up, now, Lord Douglas, she says, 
93-6088 

Rise, ye Serbians, rise as one, 33-5823 
River, 11-2820; 30-6389 
River that In silence wlndest, 14-3701 
Robert Barnes, fellow line, 18-8042 
Robert of Lincoln, 10-2511 

Robin and Richard were two pretty men, 4-828 
Robin and the wren, 14-3702 
Robin Hood, Robin Tlood, 19-4900 
Robin Redbreast, 9-480 

Robin the Bobbin, the big, greedy lien, 10-2453 
Robln-a-Bobin. 16-4068 
Robin-Friend has gone to bed, 14-3605 
Rock-a-by, baby, thy cradle Is green, 15-3869 
Rock-a-by Lady, 19-4979 
Rock of Ages, 13-3038 
Sogers, Samuel 
Ginevra. 8-1926 
Wish, 4-926 
Bonsard, Pierre da 

Welcome to Spring, 19-3038 
Boaooe. Wi lliam 

liutterfly'sBall, 4-1058 
Rose, 93-6899 
Rose and Root, 15-3990 
Bossettl, Christina 
Goblin Market, 7-1867 
Up-Hill, 18-4772 
Bossettl, B. G. 

Sudden Light, 16-4187 
Round de meadows am a-ringing, 31-5632 
Rowley Powley, pudding and pie, 3-551 
Royal Race, 30-5389 
Rub-a-dub-dub, 13-3477 
Ruin seize thee, ruthless king'. 24-6299 
Rule, Britannia, 3-548 
Buneberg 

Vart Land, 22-5820 
Russia. 22-5821 


Sad Ventures, 20-5267 
Said a people to a poet, 21-5501 
Said the wind to the moon. I will blow you out, 
13-3178 

Sail ou. sail on. O ship of state, 4-926 
St. John the Baptist, 33-5729 
St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 7-1724 
Sally in our Alley, 14-3789 
Sammy Smith would drink and eat, 4-924 
Sandpiper, 16-4338 
Sands of Dee, 2-478 
Bangater, Charles 
Our Norland, 18-4647 
Plains of Abraham, 90-6390 
Rapid, 18-4651 
Bangater, Margaret 
OmlBslon, 19-4898 

Say not, because he did no wondrous deed, 
21-6498 

Say Not the Struggle Naught Avalleth, 11-2822 
BoantUbury, Elisabeth 
Laughing Brook, 19-4899 
B chiller, Johann O. P. 

Extract from, 31-5523 
Bohneokenburger 

Die Wacht am Rhein, 92-5822 
Scots, wha hae wi Wallace bled, 4-826 
Boott, Duncan Campbell 
Off Rlvtere du Loup, 30-5389 
Boott. Frederick George 
Colors of the Flag, 30-5390 
Hymn of Empire, 30-5391 
River, 90-6389 
Unnamed lhke, 18-4649 
Boott. Blr Walter 
Jock of Hazeldean, 7-1874 
Laat Charge of the French at Waterloo, 10-2510 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 11-2819 
Lullaby of an infant Chief, 4-824 
Old Christmas, 9-2188 


Boott, Sir Walter 
Sound Loud the Clarion, 13-8404 
Time, 81-5498 
Young Lochlnvar, 18-4771 
Sea! 19-4896 

Sea-gull, sea-gull, sit on the sand, 4-1090 

Sea-king’s Burial, 13-3473 

See the kitten on the wall. 13-3476 

See-saw, Margery Daw, with music, 4-827 

See-saw, sacaradown, 10-2514 

Serenade, 9-2306 

Servia, 93-5823 

Service, Bobert W. 

Mounted Police, 18-4651 
Seven Ages of Man, 11-2935 
Seven Times One, 13-3476 
Shakespeare, 18-4065 
Shakespeare, William 
A rlers Song, 2-331 

As You Like It, extracts from, 11-3929, 2935 
Court of Fairyland, In color, 2-frontls. 
Epitaph of, 91-5582 

Extracts from, 6-1585; 11-2882; 18-4664; 
31-5584, 5588 

Friends and Flatterers, 11-2983 
Hamlet, extract from, 11-2934 
Julius CfPHur, extracts from, 11-2981-83, 2935 
King Henry IV, extract from, 11-2935 
King Henry V, extracts from, 11-2933 
King Henry VI, extracts from, 11-2932. 2935 
King Henry VIH. extracts from, 11-2929-30 
King John, extract from, 11-2933-86 
Love’s Labour's Lost, extracts from, 11-2929, 
2935 

Macbeth, extract from, 11-2935 * 

Measure for Measure, extracts from, 11-2934-36 
Merchant of Venice, extracts from, 11-2084 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, extracts from, 
11*2929 

Much Adq About Nothing, extract from, 
B-2023 

Othello, exlract from, 11-2934 
Richard TI, extracts fiom, 11-2933-31 
Sayings from Shakespeare, 11-2935; 13-3255 
Silvia, 14-3791 
Songs, 11-2929 

Troilus and Cresslda, extract from, 11-2935 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, extract from, 
11-2934 

Under the greenwood tree, 18-4899 
Shall I sing ' says the lark, 13-3405 
Shall I, wasting in despalre, 83-5984 
Bhanley, Charles Dawson 
Walker of the Snow, 18-4650 
She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 3-712 
She has laughed as softly at) if she sighed, 

16-4 J 87 

She is far from the land, 14-3602 

She Walks in Beauty, 13-3403 

She Was a Phantom of Delight, 13-3403 

She was not as pretty as women I know, 88-5900 

Shed no tear! O. shed no tear, 3-712 

Sheldon, Burana 

Naturalized Alien, 33-5732 
When the call is sounded, 32-5732 
Shelley, Peroy Bysshe 
Autumn, 9-2238 
Cloud, 80-5263 
Night, 33-5899 

Ode to the West Wind, 33-6089 
Skylark, 20-5157 
Shenstone, William 
Shepherd’s Cot, 4-1057 

Shepherd boy’s song in M Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
14-3791 

Shepherdess, 16-4190 
Shepherd’s Happy Life, 11-2932 
Sheridan’s Ride, 9-2307 
Ship of State, 4-926 

Ships That Pass In the Night, 18-4773 
Shock-headed Peter, in color, 18-4775 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 11-2822 
Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks, in color, 18-8887 
Shy bird of tho silver arrows of song, 13-8460 
Sidney, Blr Philip 
Bargain, 14-3789 
Sigh, 19-4078 

Sigh no more. Ladies, sigh no more, 8-2023 
Silence augmenteth grief, writing lncrcaseth 
rage. 21-5497 
Silent Voices, 9-2239 
Bill, Edward Bowland 
Opportunity. 17-4420 
Silvia, 14-3791 
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Simon Brodle had a cow, 14-3702 

Simple Simon met a pieman, 20-5269 

Sing: a song of sixpence, with music, 3-716 

Sing, sing, what shall I sing' 4-827 

Sing, ye ripening flelds of wheat, 18-4651 

Sir Galahad, 4-1056 

Sir Sidney Smith, 7-1871 

Skylark, 20-5167 

Slave’s Dream, 4-1058 

Sleep. 21-5633 

Bleep, baby, sleep, 13-3318 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 22-6898 

Sleep, Beauty Bright, 7-1875 

Sleep^mmny darling, your mother’s delight. 

Sluggard, 3-712 

Slumber, my darling, no danger is neur, 

13-3404 

Smiley. ICaurice 

Man Who Is Twelve Tears Old, 21-5633 
Smith, Samuel rranels 
My Country, ‘tis of thee, 22-6819 
Snow Flakes, 7-1873 
Snow Storm, 13-3404 

So are the stars and the arching skies, 19-5067 
So bushful when I spied her, 11-2879 
So work the honey bees, 11-2933 
Solitude, 18-4717 
Solomon Grundy, 10-2464 

Some little mice sat in a barn to spin, 11-2748, 
12-3042 

Somebody crawls Into mamma’s bed, 3-541 
Somebody’s Mother, 20-5265 

Somewhat back from the village street, 12-3 176 

Somewhere It Is always light, 6-1513 

Son of My Heart, 12-3039 

Song my paddle sings, 18-4649 

Song of Birds, 17-4519 

Song of Hiawatha, 15-3865 

Song of Marlon’s Men, 6-1573 

Song of the Camp, 8-1928 

Song of the Golden Sea, 18-4651 

Song of the Nightingale, 2-479 

Song of the Shirt, 11-2818 

Song of the Two Hares, 12-3039 

Sonner af Norge, 22-5821 

Sonnet. 23-6983 

Sods of dear Norway, O proud and ancient king- 
dom. 22-5821 

Soon after the late snow has melted. 11-2879 
Sorrow. 17-4618 

Sound, Sound the Clarion, 13-3404, with pictuie, 
19-5062 

Sound the Loud Timbrel, 21-5632 
Southey, Bobert 

Battle of Blenheim, 3-545 
Cataract of Lodore, 5-1292 
Father William, 3-546 
Inchcape Rock. 8-2131 
Prayer, 12-3038 
Traveler’s Return, 8-2131 
Southrons, hear your country call you, 28-5818 
Sower, 14-3792 

Spacious Firmament on High, 10-4066 

Spanish Armada, 17-4515 

Speak Gently. 16-4337 

Speed on, speed on. good Master, 18-4650 

Spenser, Edmund 

Extracts from, 21-5484, 5186 
Spider and the Fly, 14-3601 
Spofford, Harriet Prescott 
Sigh. 19-4978 
Spring Walk, 18-3176 

Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves, 

9-2306 

Stanaa on Freedom, 17-4421 
Star-Spangled Banner, 88-5817 
Stars, 3-716 

Stars of the summer night, 9-2306 
Stately tree. 21-5484 
Stay near The— d( 


io not take thy flight! 16-4065; 
* 


98-5729 
Stedman, Edmund Clarenoe 

Discoverer, 17-4420 
Stevenson, Bobert Bouts 

Armies in the Fire, 1-108 
Epitaph, 9-2829 
Land of Nod, 4-1069 
My Shadow, 1-103 
Rain. 1-102 
Travel. 8-1154 
Unseen Playmate. 3-714 
Still, still with Thee, when purple morning 
breaketh, 22-5898 


Stoddard, Bichard Henry 

Birdn, 16-3991 

Flight ot the Arrow, 17-4420 
Flight of Youth. 20-5266 
Stormy Petrel, 17-4518 
Story of a Blackamoor, In color, 18-4777 
Story of Fidgety Philip, In color, 18-4775 
Story of Flying Robert. In color, 18-4778 
Stoiy of Lire, 19-5067 , 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher ' 

When 1 awake I am still with thee, 88-5898 
Straight is the path of duty, 6-1582 
Btrandberg 

Ur Sveuska Hjertans, 2(2-5821 
Stream and the Ocean, 10-2449 
Strong Son of God, Immortal Love, 15-3985 
Such btautiful, beautiful hands, 10-2664 
Suckling, Sir John 

Orsameb' Song, 33-5984 
Sudden Light, 16-4187 
Sum. sum, sum, 15-3996 
Summer has doft his latest green, 83-5985 
Summer Is a-comlng In, 9-2237 
Summer’s day, 10-2451 
Sun, 6-1573 

Sun is a glorious thing, 16-4188 
Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 6-1571 
Sunset and evening star, 8-1575 
Suppose the Little Cowslip, 20-5160 
Sur le pont d' Avignon, 20-5162 
Surely, good sir, you follow me, 22-5742 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 2-478 
Sweet Auburn, lo\ellest village of the plain, 
22-5727 

Sweet is Childhood, 19-5067 

Sweet to the morning traveler, 8-2131 

Sweetest Lives, 8-1572 

Swiftly walk over the western wave, 22-5899 
Swiss National Hymn, 22-5823 
Sylvia, song to, 21-5588 


Tabb, John Banister 

in Absence, 8-1575 

Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief. 4-1060 
Tate, N ahum 

Twenty-Third Psalm, 3-648 
Taylor, Bayard 

Bedouin Song, 19-5064 
Song of the Camp. 8-1928 
Taylor, Benjamin Franklin 
Isle of Long \go, 18-1718 
Taylor, Jane 

Good-uighl, 2-480 
Horse, 10-2510 
Little Star, 5-1156 
My Mother, 4-824 
Taylor, Jeffreys 

Lion and the Mouse, 5-1157 
Young Mouse, 4-924 
Teach me, my God and King, 15-3991 
Tears, Idle Tears, 7-1799 
Teeny-Weeny, 21-5504 
Tell me not. In mournful numbers, 3-546 
Tell me not, sweet, 1 am unkind, 23-5984 
Tell tale tit, 8-1682 

Tender-handed stroke a neltle, 14-3603 
Tennyson, Alfred, Xiord 
Beggar Maid, 4-824 
Break, Break, Break. 19-5064 
Brook, 1-103 
Bugle. 13-3403 

Charge of the Light Brigade, 7-1798 

Cradle Song, 7-1876 

Crossing the Bar, 6-1575 

Death of the Old Year, 9-2191 

Defence of Lucknow, 14-ST87 

Deserted House, 14-3699 

England end America In 1782. 18-4717 

Extracts from, 15-3909, 16-4277, 18-4814, 4858 

Flower in the crannied well, 8-1195, 11-2877 

In Memoriam, extracts, 15-3986, 93-6983, 5985 

Locksley Hall, extract from, 19-5067 

Minnie and Winnie, 4-1059 

Mother, 6-J672 

Ode on the Death of Wellington, 18-4715 
Owl. 18-4772 

Princess, The, selection, 17-4519; 83-5985 

a uotatlons from, 18-3909; 18-4814 
econclllatlon, 88-6985 
Revenge, 16-4183 
Ring Out, Wild Bells, 9-2191 
Silent Voices, 9-2889 
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Twsjrion, Alfred, Lord 
Sir Galahad, 4-1066 
Sweet and Low, 8-478 
Tears, Idle Tears, 7-1799 
Ulysses, 18-4718 
Tennyson-Tnrnsr, O. 

Letty’s Globe, 7-1765 
Little Sophy by the Seaside, 6-1S13 
Ternarle or Littles, 11-2820 
Terrible Ball, 7-1876 
Thaokeray, William ICakepeaee 
Cane-bottomed Chair, 81-6631 
Tragic Story, 6-1167 
Thanksgiving Day, 10-4899 
Thaztsr. Oslia 

Sandpiper, 10-4338 

The angel of the flowers one day, 84-6303 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
fold, 0-2306 

The autumn is a gipsy, when the frost Is in the 
air, 88-5899 

The baby new to earth and sky, 16-4277 
The bairnles cuddle doon at nlcht, 14-3603 
The baker's wife has sacks of gold, 17-4622 
The beginning of eternity, 13-3433 
The blessing of my later years, 18-4749 
The boy stood on the burning deck, 5-1294 
The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
18-4774 

The breaking waves dashed high, 80-5158 
The Chinaman praises his Th, 88-5712 
The cock doth crow, 8-2134 
The cock Is crowing, 5-1294 
The cock's on the housetop, blowing his horn, 
4-929 

The cuckoo and the jackass, 14-3795 
The cuckoo’s a bonny bhd, 13-3318 
The curfew tolls the knell or parting day, 8-2021 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
81-5584 

The day Is done, and the darkness, 19-4978 
The despot's heel is on thy shore, 10-2512 
The dew was falling last, the btars began to 
blink, 8-1925 

The dove says, "Coo, Coo, what shall I do?" 
88-5734 

The fair maid, who, at the First of May, 5-1295 
The fairest action of our human life, 11-2745 
The first Nowell the Angel did say, 19-4976 
The flag — it stands for henrth and home, 88-5732 
The frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
80-6156 

The frugal snail with forecast of repose, 18-4336 
The girl in the lane that couldn’t speak plain, 
11-2748 

The good damp looked from her cottage, 7-1797 
The gossips of the village — see, in color, 17-4339 
The graceful Columbine, all hlushlng red, 11-2883 
The grave old clock on the mantelpiece, 19-4980 
The gray Hoas-Chestnut’s leetle hands unfold, 
11-2878 

The greenhouse Is my summer-seat, 12-3177 
The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man 
learned, 10-2449 

The hands are such dear hands, 19-4898 
The harp that once through Tara’s Halls, 
88-6898 

The hart he loves the high wood, 17-4520 

The hill of success may be steep, boys, 8-1513; 

13- 3402 

The horned moon, with one bright star, 18-4112 
The hunt Is up, the hunt Is up, 17-4616 
The king from the council chamber, 80-6264 
The King of Clubs, he often drubs, 14-3702 
The King of France, and four thousand men, In 
color, 9-2308 

The King of France went up the hill, 8-2134 

The King was on his throne, 8-2133 

The King was sick, his cheek was red, 1-104 

The land I claim claims me, 88-6732 

The leaves are falling; so am I, 14-3790 

The life of man, 17-4120 

The lilies of the valley chime, 18-3039 

The little birds are singing, 11-2746 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 3-548 

The lucid Interspace of world and world, 15-3909 

The lute-voice birds rise with the light, 11-2822 

The man in the moon, 8-2134 

The man in the wilderness asked me, 14-3702 

The melancholy days are come, 18-4719 

The minstrel boy to the war has gone, 3-546 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

14- 3624 

The moon held court In Holyrood, 80-5158 


The mountain and the squirrel, 4-926 
The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat, 81-5525 
The night has a thousand eyes, 83-6986 
The noon was shady, and soft airs, 8-2182 
The North Wind doth blow, 5-1166 
The Owl and the Pussy Cat went to sea, 80-6161 
The path by which we twain did go. 88-5988 
The pines were dark on Ramoth hill. 18-4978 
The poetry of earth Is never dead, 18-4719 
The pure, the bright, the beautiful. 11-2745 
The purest treasure mortal times afford, 11-2994 
The quality of mercy is not strained, 11-2984 
The Queen of Hearts, 8-1410 
The rain is raining all around, 1-102 
The robin and the red-breast. 18-3405 
The Robin and the Wren, 14-3702 
The Robin In the cherry-tree, 13-8464 
The Rock-a-by Lady from Hush-a-by Street, 
19-4979 

The rose aloft In sunny air, 15-3990 
The saltern swarms swing off from all the 
willows, 11-2878 

The Saviour, bowed beneath His cross, climbed 
up the dreary hill, 15-3990 
The Sea! the Sea! the open Sea! 19-4896 
The shades of night were falling fast, 8-715 
The silver sea, 16-4313 

The sorrow that nobody mentions, 17-4618 
The spacious firmament on high. 18-4066 
The splendor falls on castle walls, 13-3403 
The stars of midnight shall be dear. 18-4749 
The stately homes of England. 4-925 
The Rtreamlet down from the mountainous ’glen, 
10-2449 

The sun descending In the West, 83-6984 
The sun is a glorious thing, 18-4188 
The Hun Is careering In Rlory and might, 5-1167 
The sun Is down, and time gone by, 4-1059 
The sun, one fine evening on high, 13-3406 
The sun shines bright in the old Kentucky home. 
13-3402 

The sun was shining on the sea, 8-1576 
The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 8-1572 
The tide rises, the tide falls, 19-4977 
The time so tranquil Is and still, 10-2451 
The warm sun Is failing, the bleak wind is wail- 
ing, 9-2238 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 11-2819 
The white dove sat on the castlo wall, 17-4339 
The wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 
8-374 

The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
80-6266 

The woman's cause Is man’s; they rise or sink, 

17- 4519 

The Year had all the Days in charge, 81-5501 
The year’s at the spring, 3-713 
The yellow violet’s modest bell, 11-2882 
Then the little Hiawatha, 80-5391 
There are gains for all our losses, 80-52.66 
There are sounds, like flakes of snow falling, 
13-3469 

There dwelt a miller hale and bold, 84-6302 
There Is a farmer who Is YY, 88-5742 
There is a flower, a little flower, 19-4978 
There Is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

18- 4717 

There is in the wide, lone sea, 7-1801 
There Is thy gold; worse poison to men’s souls, 
8-1585 

There, little girl, don’t cry, 16-4337 
There lived a sage In days of yore, 5-1157 
There once was a bird that lived up in a tree, 

19- 5068 

There sat one day in quiet, 7-1800 
There was a fern on the mountain, 18-4897 
There was a frog lived In a well, 80-5268 
There was a jolly miller, 9-2825; 14-8642 
There was a king in olden days, 8-1927 
There wan a king met a king. 18-3041 
There was a little boy and a little girl, 8-2124 
There was a little boy went into a field. 

There was a little girl who had a little curl. 
3-551 

There was a little man, and he had a little gun, 

15-3869 

There was a little man who wooed a little maid, 
18-4189 

There was a little rabbit sprig, 6-1582 
There was a man, and he had naught. In color, 
6-1578 

There was a man, and he went mad. 5-1298 
There was a man of Thessaly, 18-3042 
There was a monkey climbed up a tree, 4-1081 
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There van a sound of revelry by night, 81-5834 
There was a time when meadow, grove, and 
stream, 14-3697 

There was a young lady of Bute, 4-1062 
There was a young lady of Portugal, 15-3994 
There was a young lady of Russia, 15-3994 
There was a youth, a well beloved youth, 

81-6498 

There was an archbishop named T8, 88-6742 
There was an old lady all dressed In silk, 

13-3319 

There was an old lady of Chertsey, 15-8994 
There was an old man, 15-4189 
There was an old man at a casement, 15-3995 
There was an old man In a boat, 15-3996 
There was an old man In a pew, 15-3994 
There was an old man lri a tree, 3-5G1 
There was an old man of AAstu, 15-3994 
There was an old man of Apulia, 15-3994 
There was an old man of Coblenz, 4-1062 
There was an old man of Corfu, 4-1062 
There was an old man of Kilkenny, 4-1062 
There was an old man of Nepaul, 15-3995 
There was an old man on some rooks, 16-3995 
There was an old man who said Hush, 4-1062 
There was an old man with a flute, 15-3995 
There was an old man with a poker, 15-3994 
There was an old person of Basing, 15-3994 
There was an old person of Chill, 15-3995 
There was an old person of Dover, 15-3995 
There was an old person of Dutton, 4-1062 
There was an old person of Mold, 4-1062 
There was an old person of Rhodes, 15-3991 
There was an old person of Sparta, 4-1062 
There was an old woman, and what do you 
think, 10-2455 

There was an old woman, as I’ve heard tell, In 
color, 4-face 928 

There was an old woman called Notlung-at-all, 
88-6734 

There was an old woman lived under a hill, 
4-828 

There was an old woman tosH'd up In a blanket, 
with music, 7-1724 

There was an old woman tossed In a basket, In 
. color, 7-face 1723 

There was an old woman who had three sons, 
18-face 3042, 18-1720 

There was an old woman who lived In n shoe. 
In color, 4-face 927 

There was an owl lived In an oak, 23-573 1 
There were once two cats of Kilkenny, 16-40G4 
There were three Jolly Welshmen, 17-1421 
There were three sisters ju a hall, 16-1067 
There were two hlackhlids. 4-829 
There’s a dear little home in Good-Children 
Street, 8-2024 

There’s a good time coming, hoys, 14-1700 
There’s a man that I know, 31-5633 
There’s a neat little clock, 13-3317 
There’H a ship lies off Thinvegan, 80-5388 
There’s a song in the air, 13-3475 
There’s all the difference In the wotlil, 13-3176 
There’s no dew left on the daisies .mil elover, 
13-3476 

There’s nothing like a daddie, 19-1902 
There’s Room at the Top, 6-1513 
There's something in a Hying horse, 15-398*1 
They are slaves who tear to speak, 17-1421 
They are such tiny feet, 16-1066 
They dined all alone at 8 8, 88-5742 
They glide upon their endless way, 3-715 
They say that God lives very high, 3-548 
They that wash on Friday, 13-3317 
They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were 
dead. 81-6632 

They will come from the hill and the valley, 
88-6732 

Thfng^That Never Die. 11-2745 
Thirty days h fifth September, 4-827 
Thirty white horses upon a red hill, 18-3041 
This England never did, nor ever shall, 11-2933, 

81-6684 

This I beheld, or dreamed it In a dream, 17-4420 
This is the house that Jack built, 88-5733 
This little pig went to market, 4-828 
This royal throne of kings, this soeptr’d isle, 

„ 11-2933: 81-5584 

This was the noblest Roman of them all. 11-2933 
This winter's weather It wajeeth cold, 14-3790 
This world Is too much with us, 83-5983 
Thomas a Tattamus took two T's, 16-4189 

Thompson* mmols 

Extract from poetry of, 14-3687-88 


Thomson f James 
Rule, Britannia. 3-648 
Thorps, Boss Kartwlok 

Curfew Bell, 18-3037 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew. 16-4899 
Though you shall lodge with me this night, 

7-1 811 

Three Blind Mice, with musicj4-929 
Three fishers went sailing away to the west, 
10-2510 

Three hunters together a deer-stalking went, 
15-3872 

Three kings came riding from far away, 16-4975 
Three little girls were sitting on a rail, 15-3871 
Three Old Ladles, 13-3319 
Three tabbies took out their cats to tea, in 
color, 15-3871 

Three wise men of Gotham, 10-2455 
Three Years She Grew, 18-4749. 16-4977 
Threshold, 83-5983 

Thy Way, Not Mine, O Lord, 16-4065 
Thyself and thy belongings, 11-2934 
Tide River, 10-2664 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 5-1157 
Tilton, Theodore 

All Tilings shall Fass Away, 8-479 
Tune, 81-5498 

Time’s glory lu to calm contending kings, 
81-5588 

'Tls a lesson you should heed, 13-3476 
’Tls sweet to hear the merry lark. 8-479 
’Tls the last rose of summer, 8-1512 
’Tls the voice of a sluggard; I heard him com- 
plain, 3-712 

Tlt-tnt-toe, 10-2590. 16-4189 
To ,i Butterfly, 16-4065, 88-5729 
To a Mountain Daisy, 17-4516 
To a Nigl lingale, 11-2743 
To h Skylark, 81-5502 
To a Watei fowl, 11-2820 
To An then, 14-3789 
To drum-beat and heart-beat, 6-1573 
To Lucasta, on going to the wars. 83-5*181 
To maikot, to market, to buy a fat pig, 4-828 
To my Sister, 84-6303 
To the Cuckoo, 8-1927 
To the Fringed Gentian, 19-4899 
To the Lord General Gionuvcll. 15-3991 
To the River Charles, 14-3701 
To the Skylark, 8-21.13 
To Thomas Moore, 83-5*183 
’lull tor the brave, 8-480 
Solltsa, Hendrik Tan 
Wic Nierlansch, 88-5820 
Tom Bowling, 7-1801 
Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 10-2451 
Toplady, Augustus M. 

Rock of Ages, 18-3038 
Tracasc-a Rcgele, 88-5821 
Tiaglc Story, 6-1157 
Travel, 5-1154 

Traveler, what lies over the hill.’ 19-506* 
Traveler’s Return, 8-2 131 
Tup upon trendies, in color, 14-.IV 0.1 
Trowbridge, John Townsend 

Darius Green and Ins fc'lylng-Macb .*>, 

83-6085 


True Greatness, 11-2745 
Tnu Growth, 7-1874 
Try again, 13-3476 

Turn, turn, thy hasty foot aside, 7-1871 
Turner, Charles Tennyson: seo Tennyson- , 
Turner, Charles 
Turner, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Ambitious Sophy, 16-4066 
Greedy Boy, 4-924 
How to Write a Letter, 13-3475 
’Twas in the prime of summer-time, 8-2129 
’Twas on a summer morning, 19-4897 
'Twas once upon a time, 14-8794 
’Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house, 9-2240 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, In color, 81-5504 
Twenty-third Psalm, 3-648 
Twilight Song, 14-3605 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 8-1166 

’Twlxt a hill and hollow, hollow pass, 13-3039 
Tuo Armies, 80-5159 

Two frogs fell Into a milk-pall deep, 13-3405 
Two little boys named Willie, 11-2746 
Two little dogs Nat by the lire, 14-3702 
Two little dogs were basking In the cinders, 

Twu little girls are better thau one, 1J-3318 
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Two little kittens, one stormy night, In color, 
17-4340 

Two Men, 91-6501 

Two pigeons flying high. 9-359 

Two Robin Redbreasts built their nest, 15-38G9 

Two sticks and an apple, 5-1168 

Tying her bonret under her chin, 9-2241 


V 

U. C. I. D. K.. 39-5742 
Ugly Princess, 17-4519 
Uhland, Ludwig 

Castle by tfie Sea, 34-6304 
Ulysses, 18-4718 

Uncle Sam's Toung Army, 13-3474 
Under a spreading chestnut tree. 3-373 
Under a toadstool, 15-3993 
Under my window, 10-2661 
Under the greenwood tree, 11-2929; 19-4899 
Under the wide and starry sky, 9-2329 
Under the window is my garden, In color, 
15-3870 

Unnamed Lake, 18-4649 

Unseen Playmate, 3-714 

Until this grain of sand, 33-5822 

Up from the meadows rich with corn, 19-4895 

Up from the South at break of day, 9-2307 

Up-Hill, 18-4772 

Up-hill and down dale, 13-3318 

Up the airy mountain, 3->fi47 

Up with me! up with me into the clouds. 31-5502 
Upon a time a neighing steed, 12-3177 
Upon St. Paul’s steeple stands a tiee, 15-3 8 C 9 
Upon yon nearest rock top, 30-5161 
Ur Svenska HJertans, 32-5821 
Useful Plough, 5-1294 


▼ 

Valediction. 3-1572 
▼an Dyke, Dr. 

Four Things, 31-5633 
God sends Love to You, 13-3175 
Vart Land, 32-5820 
Vaughan, Henry 
Peace, 15-3992 
Vision, 10-2451 
Village Blacksmith, 2-373 
Vision, 10-2151 
Vision of Belshazzar, 8-2133 
Vision of the Future, 19-6067 
Visit fiom St. Nicholas, 9-2240 
Voice of Toll, 14-3791 
Voyageur on golden air, 13-3457 


W 

YVacht am Rhein, 32-5822 
Waken, Christian children, 9-2190 
Walker of the Snow, 18-4650 

Waller, Edmund 

Rose, 22-5899 

Walrus and the Carpenter, In color, 8-1576 
War begets Poverty, 33-5982 
Warren's Address to the American soldiers, 
9-2306 

Wash me and comb me, 13-3318 
Wassail! wassail! all over the town. In color, 
17-4841 
Watts, Isaac 

Cradle Song, 39-5900 
Little Busy Bee, 3-546 
O God, our Help in Ages Past, 7-1801 
Sluggard, 3-712 
Waugh, Edwin 
Christmas Morning, 9-2189 
Way Down upon the Swahee River, 9-1572 
Wayward Daughter’s Fate, 11-2934 
• We are all in the dumps. In color, 11-2825 
We are the music-makers, 16-4338 
We are three hrethren out of Spam, 15-3868 
We are Uncle Sam’s young army, 13-3474 
We had a pleasant walk to-day, 18-3176 
We have been o'er land and sea, In color, 
3-frontls. 

We have no Dryads In our woods, 18-4647 
We lust shake hands at meeting, 33-6985 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths. 4-1057 


We thffiift SI, iff hoor ’ * ,ih «w*W* 

WS 30-5889 P the Bplrlt that ** lk8 - 

Wearing o’ the Clreen. 83-5824 
Weatherly, Prederic B. 

Discontented Apples, 11-2746 
Jealous Jack Frost, 9-2190 
Miss Poppy, 18-4897 
River, 11-2820 

What Bobble Would Like, 14-8604 
What Might Have Been, 11-2746 
Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 17-4516 
Wee Willie Winkle, in color, 4-824; 11-2825 
Weighing the Baby, 7-1800 
Welcome to Spring, 19-3038 
We’ll ha’e nane but Highland Bonnets here, 
22-5822 

Were I a birdie, too, 12-3039 
Wesley, Charles 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 19-5067 
Jesu, Lover of my Soul, 17-4421 
West wind, blow from your prairie nest, 18-4649 
Westwood, Thomas 

Mine Host of the Golden Apple, 19-3038 
Under my window, under my window, 10-2864 
What are little boys made of? 10-2455; with 
music, 90-6162 

What Bobbie Would Like, 14-3604 
What Does It Matter, 91-5501 
What does little birdie say, 7-1875 
What Every Wise Child Should do, 31-5636 
What Eveiyone Knows, 4-826 • 

What I live for, 19-5060 
What is It you ask me, darling? 4-826 
WhaL 1 m the blue on our flag, boys? 80-6390 
What la the meaning of thy song, 91-5501 
What Is the news or the day? In color, 11-2825 
What Is the rhyme for porringer? 9-2192 
YY hut Might Have Been, 11-2746 
What the Stars Have Seen, 11-2745 
What \\,ih he doing, the great god Pan, 7-1799 
\'’hat's he that wishes so? 11-2933 
YVhen all the world is young, lad. 13-3404 
When Britain fliHt, at Heaven's command. 3-548 
\\ hen cits run home and light is come, 18-4772 
When children are playing alone on the green, 
3-7 1 4 

When daffodils begin to peer, 18-4654 
Wlun Eve had led her lord away, 11-2746 
When Freedom from her mountain height. 
8-1928 

When God who is forever free, 83-5821 
When good King Arthur ruled this land. In 
color, 8-1 r i80 

When T awake I am still with thee, 32-5898 
When I consider how my light Is spent, 23-5985 
When 1 was a bachelor, 11-2747 
YVhen I was a beggarly boy, 19-4978 
When 1 was a little boy, 4-980 
YVhen I'm grown up, 10-2656 
When I’m put to bed to-day, 13-3478 
When Icicles hang by the wall, 11-2929 
When in the morning we arise. 9-2370 
YVhen Lelty had scarce pass'd her third glad 
year. 7-1765 

When little Fred was called to bed. 8-2134 
When little Sammy Soapsuds, 5-1158 
When Mummy’s away, 10-2656 
When on my day of life the night is falling. 
14-3699 

When summer comes, 18-4648 
When the British warrior queen, 3-178 
YVhen the call is sounded, 33-5732 
When the dumb Hour clothed in black, 9-2239 
YVlien the green w'oods laugh with the voice of 
joy, 13-3316 

When the humid shadows hover, 21-5502 
When the Norn Mother saw the whirlwind hour, 
10-2663 

When the snow Is on the ground. In color, 
17-4339 

When the voices of children are heard on the 
green, 7-1874 

When thou com’st with reddening dawn, 93-5823 
When ’tls pouring fsst with rain, 18-4778 
When you see that flag of beauty, 39-5732 
Where are you going to, my pretty maid? with 
music, 5-115R 

Where did you come from, baby dear? 3-548 
Where do you come from, river sweet? 11-2820 
Where have you been, my boy Tammie’ 18-4721 
Where Is the true man’s fatherland” 4-926__ M 
Where the bee sucks, there suck T, 3-331; 31-5588 
Where the pools are bright and deep, 3-718 
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Where, where will be the birds that sing, 91-5500 

'Whereas by you I have been driven, 13-5435 

Which I wish to remark, 8-1575 

Which Is the weakest thing of all, 14-37 00 

While We May. 19-4898 

White Hart, with music, 15-3872 

Whither? 24-6303 

Whither, midst falling dew, 11-2820 

Whiting, w. 

Eternal Father, strong to save, 19-4896 
Whitman, Walt 

O Captain! my Captain! B-2023 
Whittier, John Oreenleaf 

At Last, 14-3699 
Barbara Frletchle, 19-4895 
Barefoot Boy, 9-2240. 14-3699 
Extracts from, 11-2878, 2880 
Maud M tiller, 13-3315 
My Playmate, 19-4976 
Red River voyageur, 18-4650 
Who Can This Somebody Be? 3-544 
Who comes here? 4-827 
Who fed me from her gentle breast, 4-824 
Who Is Silvia? What is she, 14-3791 , 21-5588 
Who Killed Cock Robin? 10-2452 
Who rides there so late through the mght — dark 
and dread, 24-6304 
Who would true valor see? 8-2022 
Whose dwelling Is the light of setting suns, 
12-8233 

Why do you laugh, little brook, 19-4899 
Why hurry, little river, 20-5389 
Why Is Pussy In bed? 19-4900 
Why It Was Cold In May, 21-5501 
“ Why sltt’st thou by that ruined wall," 21-5498 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 23-5984 
Why the Robin's Breast Is Red, 15-3990 
Why weep ye by the tide, ladle? 7-1874 
Widmer, Leonard 

Swiss National Hymn, 22-5823 
Wle Nlerlansch, 22-5820 
Wilcox, Ella Wheeler 
Baby] and, 6-1513 
My Ships, 7-1798 
Wishing, 8-2132 
Wild Rose. 24-6303 

Wild was the night, yet a wilder night, 9-2307 
Will you walk into my parlm '* 14-3601 
William the Conqueror, 13-3 KM 
Willie’s Lodger, 11-2746 

Willy boy, willy boy, where are you going 0 In 
color, 17-4339 

Wind and the Moon, 12-3178 
Wind-flowers sway, 11-2880 
Wind in a Frolic, 2-371 
Winter, 23-5985 
Winter Song, 11-2929 
Winter Wind, 11-2929 

Wise Sayings from Shakespeare, 11-2935 
Wish, 4-926 

Wishing, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 8-2132 
Wishing, by William Allingham, 4-1057 
With deep affection and recollection, 22-5898 
With Angers weary and worn, 11-2818 
With thunder about the air Is rent, 22-5822 
Wither, George 

Author’s Resolution In a Sonnet, 23-5984 
Without haste! without rest, 6-1573 
Wolfe. Charles 

Burial of Sir John Moore, 3-713 
Woman's Shortcomings, 18-4187 
Wonderful One-Hoss Shay, 19-5063 
Wordsworth, William 
By the Sea. 7-1873 

Composed upon Westminster Bridge, 15-3992 
Daffodils, 1-104 

Extracts from, 11-2884; 12-3233; 18-4749; 
80-5859 

Fldellty*14-3602 

I Travel'd Amons Unknown Men, 19-4977 
Kitten and the falling Leaves, 13-3476 
London in 1802, 15-3991 
Lucy, 3-712 \ 

Lucy Gray, 7-lf 72 


Wordsworth, William 

March, B-1294 

Ode on immortality, 14-3697 
Pet Lamb, 8-1926 

Peter Bell: A Tale (The Flight of Peter Bell), 
15-3989 y 

S ainbow, 3-713 * 

eaper, 8-1574 P 

She Was a Phantom of Delight, 13-3403 
Sonnet, 23-5983 

Three Years She Grew, 18-4749 
To a Butterfly, 18-4065 
To a Skylark, 21-5602 
To the Cuckoo, 8-1927 
To the Skylark, 8-2183 
Work, 20-5388 ^ 

Work of the Poets, 18-4338 
Work' use all thy will, give all thy might, 
20*5388 
World, 4-826 
Worm, 7-1874 

Worn and footsore was the Prophet, 20-5169 
Wotton, Sir Henry 

Character of a Happy Life, 16-4065 
Wreck of the Hesperus, 1-105 
W> liken, Hlynktn, and Nod, 1-100 


T 

Yankee Doodle, 22-5818 
Ye mariners of England, 3-71G 
Ye bona of France, awake to glory, 18-4772 
Yet God be piaised' the Pilgilm said, 11-2878 
You are gofhg out to tea to-day, 17-4422 
" You are old, Father William,” the young man 
cried, 3-546 

You know we French stormed Rntisbon, 10-3992 
You see, merty Phyllis, that dear little maid, 
13-3477 

You shall hav» an apple, B-2134 

You spotted snakes, with double tongue, 11-2929 

Young and old, 13-3404 

Young lambs to sell, 4-827 

Young Lochlnvar, 18-4771 

Young Mouse, 4-924 

Young Russia, hall, victorious, 22-5821 
Young Sophy leads a 111 without alloy, 6-1513 


SONGS WITH MUSIC 

Baa, baa, black bheep, 7-1802 

Itees, 15-3996 

Bogie Man, 18-4722 

Child’s Evening Prayer, 13-3478 

Cuckoo and the Jackals, 14-3795 

Curly Locks, 6-1582 

Dance a Baby, 8-2134 

Ding, dong, bell, 10-2514 

Frog he would a-wooing go, 0-1514 

Girls and boys come out to play, 4-1069 

Goosey, Goosey Gander f 9-2305 

Hickory, dlckoty, dock, In color, 3-face 717 

Hush-a-bye, baby, in color, 21-face 5637 

I love sixpence, 10-2453 

I saw three ships, in color 9-2192 

Jack, and Jill, 20-5268 

Ladybird, Fly, 12-3040 

Lavender's Blue, 19-4981 

Little Bingo, 11-2748 

Little Bo-peep, 5-1233 

Little Jack Horner, 4-986 

M. N. O., 13-3317 

O Dear, what can the matter be 0 22-5901 
Old King Cole, 19-4901 

Old woman tossed up in a blanket, 7-1724 

See-saw. Margery Daw. 4-827 

Sing a Song of Sixpence, 3-716 

Three blind mice, 4-929 

What are little boys made of? 20-5162 

Where are you going to, my pretty maid? 

5-1156 • 

White Hart, 15-3872 
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